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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  from  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

''  Sir:  India  Board,  January  1832. 

IgQ^  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  propose  your  beinff  called  as  a  witness  before  the  East-^India  Committee  in  the 
course  of  the  inouiries  which  they  will  probably  institute  into  the  state  of  our  external  and 
internal  political  relations  in  the  East;  and  I  am  to  state,  that  the  Board  will  feel  much 
obliged  to  you  for  any  information  and  opinions  which  your  experience  may  enable  you  to 
ofler  on  the  following  points,  in  regard  to  the  several  states  with  which  your  course  of 
service  has  made  you  acquainted,  and  for  a  specification  of  any  papers  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  may  appear  to  you  useful  to  direct  attention : 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change  or 
enlargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813  ? 

IL  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states  ? 

III.  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each  instance,  whether, 

1.  By  express  stipulation ; 

2.  By  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations ;  or, 
S.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent  of  the  interference,  exercised  by  us  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states  ? 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  political  residents  and  agents  ? 

3.  Whqt  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated  on  the 
interests  of  the  protected  princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own  subjects,  from 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  acted  upon  ? 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations,  which  have  been  made  since  1813?  to  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  neads  : 

1.  Increased  or  decreased  revenue  or  tribute. 

2.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  civil  administration. 

3.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  military  force. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  or  internal  hostility. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  been  regu- 
lated by  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  ip  our  political  position  and 
relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  reference  to  the  forces  belonging  to  native 
states  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  insubordination  we  have 
to  guard  ? 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies  and  agencies  been 
regulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary  checks  ? 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  or  home  direction  and  con- 
trol, been  successful,  or  calculateu  to  succeed,  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  constancy, 
promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  several  gradations  of  government,  direction, 
<x>ntroI,  or  influence,  and  (it  any)  what  change  is  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  constitution 
ef  the  home  or  of  the  Indian  government? 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS. 
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EXTRACT  of  a  Lettter  from  WILLIAM  M^GtJLLOCH,  Esq.  46  T.  HYDE 

I    VILLIERS,  K^.,  dated  January  1832. 

I  WAS  bonoared  on  the  Idth  inistmnt)  thi^ugfa  die  Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company, 
i^ith  yont  letter  dated  the  9th,  acquainting  me  that  it  is  th^  intention  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Commissioners  for  the  Affiiirs  of  India  to  propose  my  being  called  as  a  witness 
before  the  East-India  Committee,  and  desirine  a  communication  of  any  information  and 
bpinions  wbi<^  m^  coarse  of  service  might  enwle  me  to  make  on  the  points  therein  enume- 
rated, together  with  a  specification  of  any  papers  to  which  I  might  tnink  it  useful  to  draw 
attention. 

It  will  of  course  be  my  duty  to  obey  th^  Emmons  of  the  East-India  ^  Committee  when 
serred  upon  me* 

I  herewith  submit,  through  the  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  thj^ 
Board,  such  facts  eluddatory  of  die  several  questions  propounded  in  your  letter  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  printed  collections  of  Indian  treaties,  accompanied  (solely  out 
of  deference  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Board)  with  a  few  thoughts  which  have  occurred 
to  me  on  some  of  the  points  to  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  direct  my  attention. 

I  have,  &c 
19,  Upper  Bedford-place,  W.  MK3ULLOCIL 

January  1832. 
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Letter  from 

W.  M'Culloch, 

Esq* 


I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change 
or  enlargement  of  our  pc^tical  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813  ? 

This  question  may  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  most  important  of  the  treaties 
concluded  in  the  intervening  period ;  viz,  treaties  with 

The  Rajah  of  Nepaul         «        ...         - 1815 

Rajah  of  Sik him      •••         ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...     1817 

The  Peishwa  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••     1817 

Dowlut  Row  Scindia  ...         •         ...         ...     1817 

Supplemental  with  the  Guickwar 1817 

Atneer  Khan  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..'.         ...     1817 

Mulbar  Row  Holkar  ...         ...       -  ..*        »..         «.•         ..,     1818 

Nawab  of  Bhopaul  ...         *• ...     1818 

The  Rajpoot  and  other  States  in  Central  India 1817-1818 

Ameers  of  Scind      •••         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         •!•     1820 

Government  of  Cutch         ...         •..       1816,1819,1822 

Rajah  of  Nagpore ...         1816,1818,1826,1829 

X ne  i^izam   *.•         •••         •••         .r.         ••■        ...         •••         ••*     xotess 

KingofAva*  ...        -.  ...         ...     1826 

A  map  (of  which  there  are  probably  copies  at  the  India  Board)  was  constructed  about 
two  years  ago  by  order  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  indicating  the  recent  territorial  acquisitiona^ 
and,  if  I  recollect  right,  how  they  were  obtained. 

11.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states? 

This  may  be  ascertained  firom  the  engagements  above  enumerated,  and  from  pre-existing 
treatiea  still  either  wholly  or  in  part  subsisting.    To  the  latter  class  principally  belong. 

The 

— -  -  .1- 

*  All  theM  treaties,  with  the  exception  of  that  with  the  King  of  Avm  and  the  two  laat  with  the  Bi^of  Magpoic, 
will  be  found  in  a  collectioo  printed  bjr  w/thoai^  oC^be  Court  of  2>irectora  in  1824w 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER  from  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

*  Sir:  India  Board,  January  1832. 

l^  I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  propose  your  beinff  called  as  a  witness  before  the  East-^India  Committee  in  the 
course  of  the  inauiries  which  tney  will  probably  institute  into  the  state  of  our  external  and 
internal  political  relations  in  the  East;  and  I  am  to  state,  that  the  Board  will  feel  much 
obliged  to  you  for  any  information  and  opinions  which  your  experience  may  enable  you  to 
offer  on  tne  following  points,  in  regard  to  the  several  states  with  which  your  course  of 
service  has  made  you  acquainted,  and  for  a  s|)ecification  of  any  papers  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  may  appear  to  you  useful  to  direct  attention : 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change  or 
enlargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813  ? 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states  ? 

IIL  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each  instance,  whether, 

1.  By  express  stipulation ; 

2.  By  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations ;  or, 
S.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks  ? 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent  of  the  interference,  exercised  by  us  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states  ? 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  political  residents  and  agents  ? 

2.  Whqt  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated  on  the 
interests  of  the  protected  princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own  suojects,  from 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  acted  upon  ? 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations,  which  have  been  made  since  1813  ?  to  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Increased  or  decreased  revenue  or  tribute. 

2.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  civil  administration. 
8.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  military  force. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  or  internal  hostility. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  been  regu- 
lated by  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  position  and 
relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  reference  to  the  forces  belonging  to  native 
states  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  insubordination  we  have 
to  guard  ? 

'   VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies  and  agencies  been 
rq^latetl  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary  checks  ? 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  or  home  direction  and  con- 
trol, been  successful,  or  calculated  to  succeed,  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  constancy, 
promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  several  gradations  of  government,  direction, 
<K>ntrol,  or  influence,  and  (it  any)  what  change  is  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  constitution 
0f  the  borne  or  of  the  Indian  government  ? 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS. 
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EXTRACT  of  a  Letter  from  WILLIAM  MCCULLOCH,  Esq.  to  T.  HYDE 

VILLIERS,  Esq^  dated  January  1832. 

I  WAS  bonoared  on  the  ISth  instant^  through  die  Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company, 
with  your  letter  dated  the  9th,  acqaainting  me  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Right  Honour^ 
able  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affiiirs  of  India  to  propose  my  being  called  as  a  witness 
before  the  East-India  Committee,  and  desirine  a  commonication  of  any  information  and 
opinions  which  m^  oom-se  of  service  might  enwle  me  to  make  on  the  points  therein  enume- 
rated, together  with  a  specification  of  any  papers  to  which  I  might  tnink  it  useful  to  Armw 
attention. 

It  will  of  course  be  my  duty  to  obey  the  Summons  of  the  East^India  Committee  when 
serred  upon  me. 

I  herewith  submit,  through  the  Chairman,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the 
Board,  such  facts  elucidatory  of  die  several  questions  propounded  in  your  letter  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  printed  collections  of  Indian  treaties,  accompanied  (solely  out 
of  deference  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Board)  with  a  few  thoughts  which  have  occurred 
to  me  on  some  of  the  points  to  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  direct  my  attention. 

I  have,  &c 
19,  Upper  Bedford-place,  W.  M'CULLOCH. 

January  1832. 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change 
or  enlargement  of  our  poKtical  relations  has  been  eflected  since  1813  ? 

This  question  may  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  most  important  of  the  treaties 
concluded  in  the  intervening  period ;  viz.  treaties  with 

The  Rajah  of  Nepaul         4 1815 

Rajah  of  Sikhim      ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         ...         ...     1817 

X ne  x^eisnwa  ..•         •••         ••.         ...         ...         •••         ...     loii 

Dowlut  Row  Scindia  ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...     1817 

Supplemental  with  the  Guickwar 1817 

Atneer  Khan  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1817 

Mulhar  Row  Holkar  ...         ...         •         • 1818 

Nawab  of  Bhopaul  1818 

The  Rajpoot  and  other  States  in  Central  India 1817-1818 

Ameers  of  Scind      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         «••         ...     1820 

Government  of  Cutch         1816,1819,1822 

Rajah  of  Nagpore 1816,1818,1826,1829 

X ne  ^iizam   «••         ...         •••         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     mXmSa 

Kingof  Ava^  ...         ...         ...         ...        ..  ...         •••     1826 

A  map  (of  which  there  are  probably  copies  at  the  India  Board)  was  constructed  about 
two  years  ago  by  order  of  Lord  Ellenborouffh,  indicating  the  recent  territorial  acquisitions, 
and,  if  I  recollect  right,  how  they  were  obtamed. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states? 

This  may  be  ascertained  from  the  engagements  above  enumerated,  and  from  pre-existing 
treaties  still  either  wholly  or  in  part  subsisting.    To  the  latter  class  principally  belong. 

The 
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*  All  thcM  treaties,  with  the  exception  of  that  with  the  King  of  A?a  and  the  two  last  with  the  BMJfih  of  NagpoM, 
ill  lie  Tuund  in  a  coUectioo  printed  by  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directon  in  18^ 
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The  treaties  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  concluded  in  1798  and  1801,  and  what  was  termed 
the  final  arrangement  in  1802. 

The  treaties  with  the  Nizam,  concluded  in  1798  and  1800,  and  the  commercial  treatv  of 
1802. 

TKe  treaties  with  Schidia,  concluded  in  1808  and  1805. 

Tlie  treaties  with  the  Guickwar,  concluded  in  1802  and  1805.  > 

The  treaties  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Mysotre  in  1799  and  1807. 

Tlie  treaty  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Travahcore  in  1805;  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
in  1809 ;  and  with  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  and  the  King  of  Caubul  in  the  same  year.* 

Oude. 

Under  the  engagements  existing  previously  to  181S,  and  still  in  force,  with  the  state  of 
Oude,  the  Company  are  bound  to  defend  the  territories  which  remained  to  the  vizier  after 
the  commutation  treaty  "  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  provided  always  that  it 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Companv^s  Government  to  station  British  troops  in  such  parts  of  his 
Ejccellency's  dominions  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Government  most  expedient,  and  pro- 
▼ided  further  that  his  Excellency,  retaining  in  his  pay  four  battalions  of  infantry,  one  bat- 
talion of  Nujeebs  and  Merwattees,  2,000  horsemeq,  and  tp  the  number  of  300  Golundauze, 
shall  dismiss  the  remainder  of  his  troopfs  excepting  such  numbers  of  armed  Peons  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  collections,  and  a  few  horsemen  and  Nujeebs 
to  attend  the  persons  of  the  ^umils."f  The  amount  of  force  to  be  so  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany was  not  stipulated  in  the  commutation  treaty,  but  in  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  1798  it 
was^  stipulated  that,  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  by  the  vizierof  seventh-six  lacs  of  rupees, 
the  force  employed  should  never  consist  of  less  than  10,000  men,  including  Europeans  and 
native  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery ;  it  having  been  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  if  from 
necessity  more  than  13,000  men,  or  from  the  same  cause  less  than  8,000  should  be  employed, 
there  should  be  a  proportionate  increase  or  diminution  of  the  subsidy.]: 

Tlie  gross  revenue  of  the  territory  ceded  in  liea  of  subsidy  was  computed  at  Lucknow 
rupees  1,35,23,474. 

Nizam* 

In  exchange  for  the  cesjsion  of  all  the  terrftories  acquired  by  the  Subadar  of  the  Deccan, 
under  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  and  under  the  treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799,  the 
Company  are  bound  to  maintain,  for  his  general  defence  and  protection,  eight  battalions  of 

rys  (or  8,000  firelocks),  and  two  regiments. of  cavalry  (or  1,000  horse),  with  their  requi- 
complement .  of  guns,  European  artillery,  lascars,  and  pioneers,  fully  equipped,  with 
warlike  stores  apd  ammpnition;  which  fbrc^  is  to  be  stationed  in  perpetuity  within  his 
Highness's  territpry.j  TTie  revenues  of  the  ceded  territories  were  scneauled  at  18,13,188 
Canterai  pagodas. 

Scindia. 

In  1804|  the  Company  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  with  this  prince,  by 
which  the  Company  agreed  to  furnish,  for  their  mutual  defence,  a  force  of  not  less  than 
8,000  rq^uiar  infantry,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  artillery,  and  a  proper  equipment  of 
warlike  stores  and  ammunition.  But  this  engagement  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  concluded  with  his  Highness  in  the  following 
year,  by  which  the  Company  agreed  to  make  him  an  annual  payment  of  four  lacs  of  ruf>ees, 
and  to  grant  to  his  wife  and  daughters  respectively  jaghires  within  their  territories,  to  the 
▼alue,  the  one  of  two  lacs,  the  other  of  one  lac  per  annum.  The  Company  therefore  are 
nnder  no  obligation  to  fbmish  any  military  force  to  the  successor  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia ; 
the  treaty  concluded  with  his  late  Highness  in  1817  being  one'  merely  of  concord  and 
alliance,  entered  into  for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  his  co^yperation  against  the  Pin- 
darriesi,  and  securing  the  Rajpoot  states  against  the  incursions  of  nia  troops,  to  which  they 

were 


AU  tkm$  trtatiet  irOl  bt  foaad  in  t  eofleetioD  printed  bf  astkoritj  of  the  Coort  of  Directors  in  1813. 
t  Se«  ArM^a^t  TtmtiyM  1801.  i  8m  Aiticlet  Sand  7  of  Treat/  of  1798. 

5  See  Aftidefl  3  Mid  ^  of  Ttfiit^  of  1800. 


were  constantly  liable,  for  the  real  or  professed  purpose  ot  collectl.^g  the  tribute  payable,  to  N 

his  Highness.  .  - 

Guickwar.  ^h^ll 

'"'     W.  M 
By  the  treaty  concluded  in  1S05  with  Anand  Row  Guickwar,  the  Companyi  in  C099i-         *  *  ] 

deration  partly  of  territorial  cesaons,  and  parti v  of  other  territorial  securities,  to  the  esti- 
mated annual  value  of  ruiiees  11,70,000,  a^re^  to  furnish  a  permanent  subsidiary  force  of 
3,000  native  infantr}%  witli  one  company  of  European  artilleryi  and  two  companies  of  gun 
loscars,  with  the  necessary  ordnance,  warlike  stores,  and  ammunition. 

By  the  supplemental  treaty  concluded  with  his  Highness  in  1807,  this  force  was  aug- 
menteil  to  four  battulioiiK  of  infantry  (or  4,000  men)  and  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry; 
to  defray  the  increased  expense  of  whicli,  the  Guickwur  ceded  to  the  Company  his  rights 
in  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad,  and  agreed  to  certain  exchanges  of  territory.  Being  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  government,  I  know  not 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  these  engagements  are  deemed  to  be  still  binding. 

Mpaore. 

By  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  conclude<I  with  the  Rajah  in  1799,  the  Company  agreed 
to  mamtain,  and  the  Rajah  to  receive,  a  military  force  (amount  not  stated)  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  his  Highness's  dominion,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Rajah  engaged  to 
pay  the  annual  sum  of  seven  lacs  of  star  pagodas.     By  the  third  article  of  the  same  treaty 
it  was  stipulated,  ^^  If  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  territories 
of  the  contracting  parties,  or  of  either  of  them,  that  hostilities  shall  be  undertaken  or  pre* 
parations  made  for  commencing  hostilities  against  any  state  or  power,  his  Highness  agrees 
to  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  the  increased  expense  incarreil  by  the  augmentation 
of  the  military  force,  and  the  unavoidable  charges  of  wan  sach  a  sum  as  shall  appear  to  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  means  of  his  Highness* 
to  bear  a  just  and  reasonable  proportion  to  the  actual  net  revenues  of  his  Highness."    The 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  above  cited,  was  modified  in  the  subseouent  treaty  con* 
eluded  in  1807,  by  which  the  Rajah  was  relieved  from  the  indefinite  pecuniary  contribution 
to  which  he  had  been  made  liable  in  the  former  treaty,  and  in  consideration  thereof  hjs 
Highness  engaged  *^  to  maintain  at  all  times,  fit  for  service  and  subject  to  muster,  a  bodj'  of 
4,000  effective  horse,  of  which  about  500  shall  be  Bargeez  and  the  rest  Silladar  horse.'^ 
Such  portion  of  this  body  of  horse  as  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Government, 
be  needed  for  the  internal  protection  of  Mysore,  are  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  accompany 
and  serve  with  the  Company's  army,  the  extra  expense  of  their  maintenance,  if  not  exceed- 
ing the  pericxl  of  one  month,  to  be  l)ornc  by  the  Rajah,  but  if  exceeding  that  period  to  be 
borne  by  the  Compan}^  at  the  rate  of  four  star  pagodas  per  mensem  for  each  elTective  man 
and  horse.     To  this  was  added  a  further  stipulation  that  if  at  any  time  it  should  be  found 
expedient  to  augment  the  cavalry  of  Mysore  beyond  the  number  of  4,000,  the  Rajah  should, 
on  receiving  from  the  British  Government  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  that  purpose;  but  the  whole  expense  of  such  augmentation  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  Company  ut  tlie  rate  of  eight  star  pagodas  per  mensem  for  each  effective  man  and 
horse  when  employed  within  the  territory  of  Mj-sore,  and  of  four  additional  star  pagodas 
per  mensem  for  each  effective  man  and  horse  when  employed  beyond  the  Mysore  territory, 
after  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  their  passing  the  frontier. 

Iravanoorc, 

I  know  not  whether  anything,  or  what,  has  been  done  by  the  Supreme  Government  in 
India,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  their  general 
revision  despatch  of  the  10th  February  1890,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  modification 
of  the  Company's  obligations  to  the  state  of  Travancore.  If  no  change  has  taken  placet 
the  following  is  the  state  of  their  reciprocal  obligations  as  they  respect  the  employment  of  a 
military  force.  By  the  treaty  of  1795,  in  consideration  of  the  Company  undertaking  to 
protect  his  country  against  all  unprovoked  aggressions,  the  Rajah  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  a  sum  not  specified,  but  equivalent  to  the  expense  of^  three  of  the 
l*ompany's  battalions  of  sepoys,  together  with  a  company  of  European  artillery,  and  two 

companies 
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So^  3,  €jnnpmie$  oTlaMrars,  which  force  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  shoold  always 

fie  %UiiumtA  in  \%\%  country  or  on  the  frontier  near  it,  or  in  any  other  place  within  the  Conw 
Mny%  Wfi^nemimn  wliich  the  Ilujah  might  prefer ;  but  they  were  always  to  be  in  readiness. 
^  U  wiMi  mriittr  stipulated  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  ^^  that  when  the  Company 

^^  iImJI  rirquiri;  of  the  Ilajah  any  aid  of  his  troops  to  assist  them  in  war,  it  shall  be  mcumbent 

0f$  ihi:  r<?igfiffig  Uajah  for  the  time  being  to  furnish  such  aid,  to  such  extent,  and  in  such 
muut\H!r  m  may  be  in  bis  power,  from  his  regular  infantry  and  cavalry,  &c/'  From  this  last 
«lipuhitioM  the  Ilajali  was  relieved  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of  1805 ;  and  in  consideration  of 
it$H  rdief  thus  afforded  to  him,  he  criiraged  to  pay  annually  to  the  Companv  asum  equivalent 
Uf  this  expense  of  one  regiment  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  the  sum  payable  under  the  treaty 
of  17&A/  And  in  cose  of  any  apprehended  deficiency  of  the  Rajah's  funds,  the  Company 
was  Uf  tie  ftt  liberty  either  to  regulate,  or  through  their  own  officers  to  assume  the 
msfm^emetft  and  collection  of  the  revenues. 

Cochin. 

A  sulisUliary  tri^ttty  was  concluded  with  the  Ri^ah  of  Cochin  in  1809,  by  which,  in  consi- 
difffHUm  iff  im  Company  ^ngaginir  for  his  defence  and  protection,  he  agreed,  in  addition 
Up  Unt  unnuiA  tribute  of  one  lac  or  rupees  payable  under  the  previous  treaty  of  1791,  to 
Mft^y  ii^*  ifXfiense  of  one  battalion  of  native  mfantry,  computed  at  Arcot  rupees  1,76,037, 
mukUtU  uit  Aggregate  annual  payment  of  Arcot  supees  2,76,037,  the  same  provision  being 
ffiadtf  m  iiw  nvent  of  failure  as  had  ticen  made  in  the  case  of  Travancore. 

Caubul, 

^V\m  tr<tiiiy  with  tlie  King  of  (!aubul  in  1809,  was  entered  into  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

§m'Mr\un  Ills  eo^operntlon  to  repel  an  apprehended  invasion  of  India  by  the  French  and 

fV«lafiS/ 

Lahore, 

Ami  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  same  year  with  Runjeet  Singh,  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
mainly  tlus  same  object,  though  tliis  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  engagement, 
wherein  It  wun  stipulated  that  we  should  take  no  concern  with  his  territories  and  subjects  to 
the  north  of  the  nutledge,  that  he  should  not  entertain  more  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river  than  was  necessary  for  internal  duties,  and  that  he  should  neither  commit  nor 
suflTer  any  encroachments  on  the  possessions  or  rights  of  the  chiefs  in  that  vicinity. 

Having  thus,  with  reference  to  the  8d  question  propounded  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hyde 
Villiers,  adverted  to  our  military  obligations  arising  out  of  treaties  concluded  prior  to  1813, 
and  still  in  force,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  inquiry,  to  advert  to 
obligations  uf  a  similar  character  which  have  been  incurred  since  that  period. 

I'he  treaty  concluded  in  1817  with  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  and  the  supplemental  treaty 
with  the  Guickwar  in  the  same  year,  have  been  already  noticed. 

'riie  treaty  concluded  in  June  1817  with  the  Pcishwa,  and  all  preceding  treaties  with  that 
prince,  have  been  since  abrogated  by  the  conquest  of  his  dominions. 

Our  relations  with  the  Rmah  of  Nepaul,  the  Ameers  of  Scind  and  the  Kingof  Ava,  as 
established  b^  the  treaties  of  1815,  1820,  and  1826  respectively,  are  merely  those  of  amity, 
and  friendship,  and  entail  no  military  obligations.  * 

Our  military  obligations  to  the  Nizam  were  not  affected  by  the  treaty  of  1822,  which 
merely  provided  for  u  division  of  the  conquests  made  in  the  last  Mahratta  war. 

Siccifn. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  in  1817,  the  Company  transferred  to  the  Rajah  of  Siccim  the 
billy  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Meitchie  and  Teistah  rivers,  which  they  had 
conquered  from  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Siccim  Rajah  and  his 
successors  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  it. 

Holkar. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Holkar  in  January  1818,  in  consideration  of  the  cessions 

thereid 
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therein  niade,  the  British  Government  engaged  to  support  a  field  force  to  maintain  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  his  territories,  and  to  defend  tliem  from  foreign  enemies.  The  forc^ 
to  be  adequate  to  its  object,  and  to  be  stationed  where  the  British  Government  should 
determine  to  be  best.  At  the  same  time  the  Rajah  agreed  not  to  keep  up  a  larger  force 
•f  his  own  than  his  revenues  will  aSbrd,  engaging,  however,  to  retain  in  his  service  a  body 
of  not  less  than  8,000  horse  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops. 

Chi0  of  Bundleamdy  Central  India^  and  RajpoaUmcL. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  each  particular  engagement  contracted  in 
1817  and  1818  with  these  chie&,  as  a  common  character  belongs  to  them  all.  Protection 
and  defence  were  promised  on  our  part  i^ithout  any  specification  of  the  amount  of  force  to 
be  employed  for  those  purposes,  and  assurances  were  given  to  those  princes  that  they  were 
to  remain  absolute  rulers  of  their  respective  states,  and  that  British  jurisdiction  should  not 
be  introduced  within  their  territories.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  co-operate  with  it  when  so  required,  either 
generally,  according  to  their  means,  or  to  furnish  fixed  contingents,  as  in  the  cases  of  Joud- 
pore,  of  1,500  horse,  and  Bhopaul,  of  600  horse  and  400  infantry;  to  renounce  all  connec- 
tion with  other  chiefs  and  states,  to  commit  no  aggression  upon  any  one,  and  to  submit  any 
accidental  disputes  which  might  arise  to  British  arbitration.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
they  should  give  no  asylum  to  criminals  or  defaulters  of  the  British  Government,  and  that 
the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  excepting  in  the  instances  of  Kerowlee  and  Boondee,  where  it  was  remitted  wholly  or 
in  p^rU  The  aggregate  tribute  derived  from  these  states  amounts  to  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  lacs  of  rupees.  In  some  of  the  treaties,  engagements  of  rather  an  ambiguous  and 
decidedly  inconvenient  character  were  introdgced.  In  a  supplemental  article  to  the  treaty 
with  Kota  the  administration  of  the  Raj  was  guaranteed  to  tne  heirs  and  successors  of  the 
minister  who  negociated  the  treaty.  By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Bickaneer  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  British  Government,  on  the  application  of  the  Kaiah,  should  reduce  to 
subjection  the  Thakoors  and  other  inhabitants  of  his  principality  who  had  revolted  and 
thrown  off  his  authority.  By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Dowleah  and 
Purtaubghur  the  British  Government  agreed  to  aid  the  Rajah  in  subduing  the  Meenas, 
Bheels,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  the  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Doongerpore  and  Banswarra  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  British  Government  should  not  countenance  tne  connections  or  relations 
of  the  Rajahs  who  might  prove  disobedient,  but  assist  in  bringing  them  under  control. 

Naffpore. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  our  engagements  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  as  defined  in 
the  treaty  of  1826,  and  the  revised  engagement  of  1829. 

The  Rajah  renounced  all  dependence  on,  or  connection  with,  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  and 
other  Mahratta  powers,  and  engaged  to  have  no  communication  with  any  power  whatever 
excepting  through  the  British  resident. 

The  permanent  British  subsidiary  force,  which  by  the  treaty  of  1816  had  been  fixed  at  not 
Jess  than  one  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  one  complete 
company  of  artillery,  and  one  company  of  pioneers,  was  left  indefinite  by  the  treaty  of  1826 ; 
Imd  in  the  latter  treaty  the  restriction  contained  in  the  former  as  to  stationing  the  force  was 
removed. 

The  territorial  cessions  stipulated  for  in  the  provisional  agreement  of  1818,  in  lieu  of 
the  pecuniary  subsidy  of  rupees  7,50,000,  pavabie  under  the  treaty  of  1816,  were  confirmed 
by  tne  treaty  of  1826,  an  opening  bein^  left  for  exchanges  which  might  suit  the  convenience 
of  both  parties,  and  the  management  ot  the  Rajah's  country,  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  British  Government  during  his  minority,  was  restored  to  him  under  certain  conditions 
and  exceptions.  By  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treatv  of  1826,  the  military,  focce  of  the 
state  of  iNagpore  was  to  remain  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government;  andlnndsf 
yielding  a  clear  revenue  of  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees,  were  to  be  placed  under  the  management 
'  of 
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No.  3.  of  EuropeaB  mperiotepdentt  acting  Sx.  the  RMih,  l^ut  sa^ect  to.  ijhe  ordm  of  tt^  British 

resident,  to  provide  for  the  regular  pftyment  ot  the  Nagpore  troops.    It  was,  however,  at 

Letter  from        ^  same  time  dedared,  that  whenever  the  state  of  the  districts  thus  retained,  and  the  suo» 
^'"  ^P^"'*^^'      cess  of  his  Highnesses  management  of  that  ponibn  of  the  country  then  tnmsfeited  to  him 
"^^  should  appear  to  the  British  Government  to  warrant  such  a  measure,  the  retained  districts 

should  be  transferred  to  the  Rajah's  management.  By  the  revised  engagement  of  1029, 
the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1896,  above  described,  were  cancelled ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  reserved  districts  should  be  given  up  to  the  Rajah's  management  on  condition 
of  his  paying  an  annud  subsidy  to  the  Company  of  eight  lacs  of  Sonant  rupees ;  and  it  was 
further  stipulated  in  the  reviaed  enfl»gement,  that  the  Rajah's  auxiliary  lorqe,  winch  jbad 
been  placed  under  the  command  of  European  officers,  should  be  gradually  disbanded,  and 
a  national  force  raised  in  its  stead,  adequate  to  the  ordinary  protection  of  his  subjects  and. . 
the  performance  of  internal  duties.  And  the  Rajah  specifically  engaged  to  maintain  at  all 
times  in  a  state  of  efficiency  a  body  of  not  less  than  1,000  of  the  best  description  of  irregular 
horse,  organized  and  disciplined  after  the  native  fashion,  commanded  by  his  own  native 
officers,  and  subject  to  his  Highness's  exclusive  autliority :  but  liable  in  the  event  of  war  to' 
serve  with  the  British  army,  receiving  batta  from  the  Company  when  employed  beyohd 
the  Nagpore  frontier. 

The  powers  of  almost  unlimited  interference  in  the  internal  aftairsof  the  Rajah's  govern*^ 
ment,  which  were  reserved  to  the  British  Government  by  the  treaty  of  1826,  were  modified, 
by  the  revised  engagement  of  1829.  It  was  still  provide^!,  however,  that  it  shall  be  compel 
tent  for  the  British  Government,  through  its  local  representative,  to  offer  advice  to  the| 
Rajah  in  all  important  matters,  as  well  of  internal  as  ot  external  concern,  and  the  Rajah  is 
bound  to  act  in  conformity  thereto.  And  in  the  event  of  gross,  systematic  oppression, 
anarchy,  and  misrule  prevailing  hereafter,  in  neglect  of  repeated  advice  and  remonstrance, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity  and  disable  the  Rajah  from  per- 
forming his  obligations  to  the  Company,  the  British  Government  is  left  at  liberty  to  resume 
the  management,  through  its  own  officers,  of  the  district  or  districts  in  which  such  disorders 
may  prevail. 

Cutch. 

By  the  treaty  of  1819,  we  have  engaged  to  guarantee  the  power  of  the  Rao  of  Cutch  and 
the  mteffrity  of  his  dominions  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  the  regency  acting 
during  nis  minority,  and  of  which  the  British  resident  for  the  time  being  is  a  member, 
having  entered  into  stipulations  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  treaties  with 
the  petty  states  of  Hindostan.  A  British  force  is  stationed  in  the  country  for  the  security 
of  the  government,  and  provision  (though  very  inadequate  to  the  end)  is  made  in  the  treaty 
for  the  payment  of  this  force  from  the  revenues  of  Cutch,  the  option  being  reserved  to  the 
Company  of  either  reducing  or  entirely  withdrawing  its  troops,  and  relieving  Cutch  froni 
the  expense,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  the  stability  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Rao's  authority  may  admit  of  its  being  done  with  safety.  By  the  17th  article, 
of  the  treaty  the  Rao  was  pledged  to  abolish  in  his  own  family  the  practice  of  infanticide,* 
and  heartily  to  co-operate  with  the  Company  in  abolishing  the  practice  generally  through- 
out the  country. 

111.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  military  force  required  in  each  instance,  whether, 

1.  By  express  stipulation ; 

2.  By  the  ordinary  efiects  of  our  obligations ;  or, 

3.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks  ? 

From  the  foregoing  short  sketch  it  will  appear,  that  the  amount  of  military  force  to  be 
employed  in  discharging  the  obligations  whicn  we  have  incurred  by  treaty  is  left  unfixed 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  and  as  to  the  amount  required  either  by  the  ordinary  effect 
of  our  obligations,  or  as  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
ofier  any  opinion. 

IV:  What 
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L/^H^t  is  the  real  Dauire  of  jthe  4*^i^  i^at  belong '  to  political  restdeote  and 


9.  What  are-ihe  efiecti  that  have  rcsuked,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anUoiK 
patcdy  on  the  intereMa  of  the  proloeted  princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our 
own  sobjeotiy  from  the  rdatiooa  in  which  th^  stand  to  us  as  heretofore  acted 
npon? 

The  character  and  extent  of  onr  interference  mtist  of  coarse  be  regulated  by  the  tenonr 
of  ouf  engagements,  as  well  as  the  (requeifcy  and  urgencjrof  circumstances  calling  for 
interference,  and  will  abo  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  personal  temper  and  dispositions 
of  the  agents  employed^  and  on  the  policy  of  the  British  Oovemment  at  particular  periodsi 
influenced  as  it  naturally  will  be  by  experience  of  the  good  or  ill  efiects  which  may  have 
rest^lted  from  waYit  or  excess  of  interference. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  expedient  indirectly  to  govern  allied  and  protected 
states  by  the  instrumentality  of  native  ministers,  appointed  under  our  influence  or  by  our 
express  recommendation,  in  other  instances,  where  the  minister  has  possessed  the  confi* 
dence  of  his  master,  together  with  the  talents  suited  to  his  station,  our  interference  has 
be^  cpmpaiatively  rare,  unimportant,  and  unobtrusive.  During  the  government  of  Lord 
Ebstings,  abstinence  from  all  irksome  and  unnecessary  interference  was  generally  inculcated 
on  his  Lordship's  political  agents,  although  it  must- be  confessed  that  treaties  calculated  to 
afford  occasion  for  interference,  not  likely  to  be  alwa}^  very  palatable  to  the  objects  of  it^ 
were  multiplied  daring  the  same  period  of  time.  The  practice,  too,  of  officering  the  troops 
of  native  princes  with  jEuropean  officers  was  then  greatly  extended.  Lord  Wm.  Benlinck 
has  not  only  professed  an  earnest  desire  to  circumscribe  our  interference  within  the  nar^ 
rowest  possible  limits,  but  in  the  revised  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  has  afforded  a  signal 
proof  of  his  determination,  as  fit  occasions  may  offer,  practically  to  conform  to  this  pohcy* 

The  duties  of  political  residents  vary  of  course  according  to  the  nature  of  our  engage* 
ments  with  the  princes  at  whose  courts  they  are  stationed.  They  are  the  organs  of  com- 
munication between  their  own  govennnent  and  those  princes;  they  conduct  negociations, 
report  all  important  occurrences  at  the  native  courts,  and  keep  the  Supreme  Government 
inrormed  of  the  resources,  characters,  and  administration  of  the  princes  to  whom  they  are 
accredited;  they  offer  advice  and  sometinies  assistance  to  those  princes  in  matters  both  of 
external  and  internal  concern,  and,  where  it  has  been  so  provided,  they  arbitrate  differences 
which  may  arise  between  them  and  their  neighbours  and  subjects ;  and  finally,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  subsidiary  force  are  placed  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  residents. 

With  respect  to  the  general  effects  of  the  subsidiary  system,  it  gives  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  more  complete  command  over  the  military  resources  of  the  countries  to  which  it 
extends,  with  better  security  against  treacherous  combination  on  the  part  of  the  native 
powers,  and  popular  insurrection  on  the  part  of  their  subjects,  than  probably  could  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  these  advantages  are 
purchased  at  a  considerable  (some  may  be  of  opinion  too  high)  a  price. 

I  cannot  so  well  describe  the  evils  incident  to  the  system  as  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  dated 
12th  August  1817:  "There  are  many  weighty  objections  to  the  employment  of  a  subsidiary 
force*  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  government  of  every  country  in  which  it 
exists  weak  and  oppressive,  to  extinguish  all  honourable  feelingamong  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  and  to  degrade  anid  impoverish  the  whole  people.  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad 
government  in  India  is  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebellion  or 
foreign  conquests.  But  the  presence  of  a  British  force  cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by 
supporting  the  prince  on  the  throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  It  renders 
hia  incident,  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security ;  and  cruel  and  avari- 
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cIcHis,  by  showing  bim  tbat  he  lias  iioOiing  (o TeBr  from' the  hatted  of  hisstibjectik  Wher- 
ever the  subsidiary  system  is  jntroiluccd,  unless  the  reiffiiing  prince  b^ia'  roan ;^f  great 
abilities,  the  country  will  soon  b^ar  the  m^rks  of  it  in  aecayingrjilag^  and  decreasiiig 
population.  This  bas  long  been  observed  in  the  dominions  of  the  Peishwah  and  theNizaJn, 
and  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  in  Mysore. 

*'  A  subsidiary  force  would  be  a  most  useful  establishment,  if  it  could  be  directed  solely 
to  Ae  support  of  our  ascendancy,  without  nourishing  all  the  vices  of  a  bad  government; 
but  this  seems  almost  impossible.  The  only  way  in  which  this  object  has  ever  in  any 
degree  been  attained  is  by  the  appoiDtment  of  a  diewan.  This  measure  is  no  doubt  liable 
to  Dumerous  objections,  but  still  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  any  amends  can  be  made  to 
the  people  of  the  country  for  the  measures  brought  upon  them  by  the  subsidiary  force 
in  giving  subility  to  a  vicioufl  government.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  tht;  prince 
from  counteracting  the  dewan,  and  the  resident  from  meddling  too  much ;  but  when  this  is 
avoided,  the  dewan  may  be  made  a  most  useful  instrument  of  government. 

"  There  is,  however,  another  view  under  which  the  subsidiary  system  may  be  considered  ; 
I  mean  thai  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  every  native  state  into  which  it  is  intro 
dnced,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  British  Government  It  has 
already  done  this  completely  in  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  It  has  nuule  some 
progress  in  that  of  the  Peisbwah  and  the  Nizam,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  these 
princes  will  unquestionably  snfier  the  same  fate  as  the  Caraatio." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  proceeded,  in  that  most  able  and  interesting  letter,  to  show,  with  pro- 
phetic sagacity,  how  this  result  was  likely  to  be  brought  about,  and  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  it  appeared  to  him  "  very  questionable  whether  such  a  change^  either  as  it  r^^rds 
the  natives  or  ourselves,  ought  to  be  desired."* 

To  the  observations  of  that  excellent  man,  I  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  multiplicity 
of  perplexing  details  arising  out  of  the  extension  of  our  political  relations  has  trenched 
most  seriously  upon  the  time  and  attention  both  of  the  governments  in  India  and  of  the 
MithcHities  at  home»  and  have  thus  tended,  in  no  slight  d^ree,  to  divert  to  foreign  interests 
•  la^;e  portion  of  those  cares  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  profitably  bestowed  on 
improviiig  the  administration  of  our  own  territories. 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  efl^ts  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations,  which  have  been  made  since  181S  ? 

To  be  exhibited  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Increased  or  decreased  rev«nue  or  tribute. 

2.  Increased  or  decreased  c^ar^  of  civil  adminbtration. 

3.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  military  force. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  nsK  of  external  or  internal  hostUi^. 

The  last  is  the  only  topic  on  which  my  coutve  of  service  enables  me  to  submit  an  opinion ; 
and  this  I  do  with  some  reluctance  and  the  utmost  diffidence. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  administer  our  own  territories  with  justice  and  moderation, 
and  with  due  r^^rd  to  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  the  natives  Ido  not  think  that  there 
is  much  danger  of  insurrection ;  still  it  is  highly  important  that  the  local  governments 
should  exercise  a  vigilant  inspection  and  unremitting  control  of  the  conduct  of  their 
subordinate  European  and  native  functionaries.  T^e  difficulty  of  so  doing  is  of  course 
enhanced  by  every  addition  to  their  numbers  or  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  their  dulJtiSi 
and  in  this  point  of  view  extension  of  territory  may  be  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  the 
good  administration,  and  consequently  to  the  tranauilHty,  of  our  own  dominions.  There 
■re,  however,  J  think,  stOl  more  solid  grounds  of  apprehension  from  the  muldplication 
of  our  foreign  connections,  and  the  disaffection  of  tlie  protected  states.     We  gnatiy 
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deceive  ourselves  if  we  suppose  Uiat  there  is  a  single  state  with  wliich  we  have  contracted  Nt 

subsidiary  engacements,  or  which  we  have  uluceu  on  the  list  of  British  feudatories,  who 
does  not  feel  galled  by  the  yoke  imposed  on  tlieni,  and  who  would  not  throw  it  off  if  they        ^^^ 
could.     All  the  higher  ranks  in  India  must  naturally  l>c  indisposed  to  our  rule,  because  it      ^^''  ^' 
rciluces  their  consequence,  and  excludes  them  from  stations  of  honour  and  emoIumenL  ^ 

It  is  true  that  they  want  leaders  and  obstacles  have  been  opposed  to  any  hostile  com« 
bination  amonc;  the  remaining  native  powers.     Hut  men  of  enterprise  occasionally  start 
up  unexpectedly)  and  the  events  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  1817,  show  that 
hostile  combinations  may  be  concerted,  notwithstanding  all  our  precautions.     Less  for^ 
midnble   they  probably  would  be  now  than  they  were  theHf  but  the  risks  seem  to  be 
diminished  rather  in  magnitude  than  in  number.     Whether  the  extension  of  our  relations 
has  been  caused  by  the  irresistible  course  of  events,  or  proceeded  from  general  views  of 
policy  entertained  by  individual  statesmen,  I  humblv  conceive  that,  after  the  experience 
we  have  already  hau  of  its  results,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  matter  of  regret  to  afl.    The 
vindication  of  the  engagements  which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  states  of  Central 
India  and   llajpootana  rests  upon  the  proposition,  that  they  were  indispensable  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  a  predatory  power,  the  existence  of  which  was  found  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  security  of  bordering  countries  and  the  general  peace-     I  may,  perhaps, 
lie  pardoned  if,  with  much  deference,  I  suggest  a  doubt  wliether  this  object,  desirable  and 
necessan'  as  it  is  readily  acknowledged  to  Iiave  been,  was  not  substantially  effected  by  the 
extirpation  of  the  Pindarries,  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Mahratta  empire,  the  extinction  of 
the  Peisliwa^s  power,  the  reductton  of  Uolkar's,  the  disbanding  of  Ameer  Khan's  force^ 
and  the  restraints  imposed  upon  Scindia  by  the  treaty  of  1817.     If  wherever  a  state  is  to 
he  found  ill-governed,  a  prey  to  dii»traction  and  disturbances,  and  exhibiting  a  want  of 
security  for  persons  and  property,  we  arc  to  be  considered  as  warranted  in  interposing  to 
remeily  defects  and  abuses  in  its  administration,  and  to  correct  its  supposed  propensity  to 
frcebooting,  we  may  go  on  crusading  to  the  end  of  time,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  bundle  of  subsidiary  treaties  in  the  other.     Tlic  Rajpoots  had  been  the  victims,  not  the 
associates  of  the  Mahratta  marauders.  Even  wlien  their  countrv  was  desolated,  and  thrown 
into  a)nfusion  by  the  incursions  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  &c.,  we  had  found  them  much  less 
troublesome  neighbours  than  we  do  the  King  of  Oude  at  this  moment,  with  a  British  force 
stationed  within  his  territory.     The  terms  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  them  were  of  a 
diaracter  rather  to  indisi)ose  and  irritate,  than  to  conciliate  and  attach  a  warlike  and  high- 
spirited  race  of  men.     Whether,  instead  of  destroying  their  independence,  the  establish- 
ment simply  of  general  relations  of  amity  between  them  and  the  British  Government,  and 
the  remission  of  the  tribute  now  exactc<l  from  them,  but  paid,  I  believe,  with  great  irre- 
gularity and  reluctance  (in  some  instances  at  least),  would  have  secured  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  that  part  of  the  country,  may  be  doubtful,  but  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
prevented  a  world  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.     It  is  questionable  whether,  even  in 
a  financial  view,  we  should;  have  been  losers  by  it.     At  any  rate,  for  tlie  temporary  sacri- 
fice we  should  probably  have  been  amply  compensated  in  the  long-run. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

The  thoughts  suggested  by  the  last  Question  are  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  to  the 

f  resent.  No  candid  inquirer  will,  I  imagine,  refuse  to  the  Company's  governments  in 
ndia  general  credit  for  aiming  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  if  on  their  records  some  question- 
able proceedings  are  to  be  found,  tliey  may  safely  and  almost  invariably  be  imputed^ 
without  any  extraordinary  exerciM!t  of  charity,  to  error  of  judgment  rather  than  of  inten- 
tion. The  records  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  like  manner  afford  abundant  evidence  of 
a  steadfast  love  of  fair  dealing,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  home  authorities 
to  maintain  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  justice  and  moderation.  The  first  Lord 
Melville,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  C!!ommons,  once  observed,  that  an  admirable 
code  of  political  morality  might  be  compiled  from  the  correspondence  of  the  East-India 
Company,  and  it  will  oe  found  on  investigation  not  to  have  degenerated  in  that  respect 
sinoe  his' time. 

▼I.  C  S  VH.  How 
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'  , '      T^gdbled  b^  dne  attentibii  u>  tde  change  that  have  occart ed  m  Dur  pblitioi^  pomo 

"^  '         tidii  aiid  relation^  and  to  thfeir  actuhl  condition,  with  refelrence  lid  the  iforce^ 

belonging  to  native  states  on  whose  aid  we  eoukl  depend,  or  against  whose  hpsiil]q& 

or  insubordination  we  have  to  guai'd?  f 

.  The  strength  of  the  British  Indian  army  has  be^n  regulated  by  advertence  to  the  drbuth- 
stances  stated  in  this  Question,  as  will  appear  from  many  reporded  discussions  iti  thi^ 
^uncils  of  government  at  Fort  William  and  the  other  two  pre$idencies.  Respecting  thii 
distribution  of  the  army,  as  fixed  or  altered  at  successive  periods,  I  am  not  qui^ified  t6 

speak.     It  has  been  considered  to  be  ipore  a  military  jthan  a  political  questioil.  \^ 

■  •  ■  ' '         •  ■  •■■.'' 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  presidencies  and  agen^ 
cies  been  regulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  econon^  P  *  '  v 

In  the  year  1828,  a  committee  composed  of  a  dvil  and  military  officer,  selected  (hira  th^ 
establishments  of  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  was  appointed  by  the  present  Govemori- 
General,  for  the  express  purpose  oi  inquiring  into  the  state  of  those  Establishments,  and  of 
suggesting  the  means  of  improving  their  efficiency  and  reducing  expenditure.  The  Court 
of  Directors  also  have  been  incessantly  occupied  during  the  last  three  years  with  inquiries 
and  deliberations  directed  to  the  same  objects  in  both  branches  of  the  service.  The  result 
of  these  inquiries  and  deliberations,  in  so  far  as  they  respected  the  civil  branch,  was  com- 
municated to  their  local  governments  in  a  circular  despatch,  dated  IQth  February  1830 ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  combined  endeavours  of  the  iauthorities  here  and  in  India  has  been 
a  large,  immediate,  and  still  more  considerable  prospective  saving.  The  precise  amount 
I  have  not  the  means  of  stating,  but  i^  can  be  easily  ascertained^ 

IX.  How  far  have  the  -  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

The  checks  upon  political  residents  and  agents  appear,  on  first  thought,  to  be  less  efficient 
than  upon  any  other  class  of  functionaries.  A  eollector  of  the  revenue  is  placed  under  a 
superintending  Board.  The  decisions  of  a  zillah  judge  are  liable  to  revision  by  a  court  of 
appeal,  which  in  its  turn  is  amenable  to  the  SudJer  Adawlut.  A  political  resident  is  the 
historian  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  may  occasionally  ^ive  them  a  false  colouring  in  his 
reports  to  Government.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mma  that  all  important  transactions  at 
native  courts  being  carried  on  in  writing,  and  the  documents  being  transmitted  to  the 
presidency,  these,  together  with  the  privity  of  his  assistants  to  almost  every  step  he  takes, 
will  probably  be  deemed  sufficient  chedcs  upon  his  conduct. 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  India  government,  or  home  direction  and 
control,  been  successful,  or  calculated  to  succeed,  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour, 
consistency,  promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  ^adations  of  govern- 
ment direction,  control,  or  influencey  and  it  any,  what  change  is  necessary  or  advis- 
able in  the  constitution  of  the  home  or  of  the  Indian  governments? 

My  humble  but  sincere  opinion  is,  that  the  Indian  government,  as  at  present  constituted, 
both  as  respects  the  established  gradations  of  autliority  abroad  and  the  system  of  direction 
and  control  at  home  (making  tair  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character 
widi  which  it  has  to  contend),  has  answered  the  ends  of  its  institution,  not  merely  in  a 
reasonable,  but  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  A  vast  empire  has  been  acquired  for  the 
British  Crown,  creditably  administered  and  successfully  defended  against  all  assailants. 
The  people  of  India  have  enioyed,  both  in  their  persons  and  property,  9  security  which 
they  never  experienced  uncler  the  Governments  of  their  own  princes.  The  Company's 
service  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  individuals  distinguished  for  talent  and  virtue 
than  perhaps  any  other  service  in  the  world.  The  division  of  authority  at  homcj  instead 
of  occasioning  either  collision  and  useless  controversy,  or  timid  subserviency  and  weak  $ub* 
mission,  has  rarely  been  attended  with  any  serious  practical  inconvenience,  whilst  it  h^ 
in  very  numerous  instances,  given  rise  to  a  liberal  and  free  discussion  of  impurtant  putdic 
^  questions. 


.^ 
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qmtionif  and  led  ultimatdiy  to  more  enlightened  decisions  than  either  tlie  directing  or  Nc 

oonoroUing  body  might  hare  come  to  separately.    '^Tlie  wav  in  which  tlie  business  is  con-  - 

ducted  and  the  records  are  kept  in  India,  the  care  with  which  they  are  examined  in  this  «..  ^tV 
oountiy,  and  the  detail  in  which  the  despatches  of  the  local  governments  are  replied  to  ^'  p 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commi^ioners,  besides 
being  well  calculated  to  excite  emulation  throughout  the  service,  are  probably  the  mildest, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  effectual  checks  that  could  be  devised  against  the  abuse  of 
power.  The  system  doubtless  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  particularly  in  respect  of 
regnlaritv  and  promptitude  in  the  correspondence,  and  vigour  in  enforcing  strict  obedi- 
ence in  India  to  orders  from  home.  But  in  neither  of  these  two  respects  are  any  new 
legislative  provisions  wanted.  All  that  is  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  both  objects 
is  a  just  adaptation  of  the  strength  of  the  establishments  here  and  in  India  to  the  duties 
which  they  have  to  perform,  and  an  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  the  home 
authorities  to  visit  witli  exemplary  punishment  every  violation  of  their  onlers  for  which  the 
most  satisfactory  reasons  shall  not  be  assigned. 

19,  Upper  Bedford-place,  (Signed)  W.  M'CULLOCH. 

19th  January  18S2. 
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LETTER  from  DAVID  HILL,  Esq.  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sir:  St  Andrews,  19th  January  1832. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive,  on  the  15tb  instant,  your  letter  of  the  9th,  apprizing  n/^j'] 
me  of  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  propose  my  being 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  East-India  Committee,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  whicn 
they  will  probably  institute  into  the  state  of  onr  external  and  internal  political  relations  in 
the' East,  and  calling  for  any  information  and  opinions  which  my  experience  may  enable 
me  to  offer  on  certam  specified  points,  in  regard  to  the  several  states  with  which  my  course 
of  service  has  made  me  acquainted,  and  for  a  specification  of  any  papers  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  may  appear  to  me  useful  to  direct  attention.  I  regret  that  my  experience  and 
my  course  oi  service  have  been  such  as  to  enable  me  to  afford  but  little  information  on  the 
several  points  to  which  your  inquiries  are  particularly  directed ;  and  I  cannot  presume  to 
hope  that  my  opinions  upon  any  of  tliera  will  be  considered  to  be  of  much  value.  I  shall, 
however,  answer  the  inquiries  whidi  you  have  done  me  die  honour  of  putting  to  me, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  8cc.  ? 

My  own  sources  of  official  information  do  not  enable  me  accurately  to  answer  this 

auery ;  but  I  may  answer  it  in  a  general  way,  which  I  apprehend  is  all  that  any  one  can 
o,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  analysing  the  public  reconis,  in  which  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  Our  new  acquisitions  of  territory  since 
1813  consist  of  our  conouests  from  the  Goorkhas  of  the  whole  of  the  Peishwa's  dominions, 
and  part  of  those  of  Holkar,  the  Berar  Raiali,  and  the  Burmese.  Tlie  material  change  and 
enlargement  of  our  political  relations  since  that  period  consist  generally  in  the  avowal  of 
our  supremacy  over  the  whole  political  relations  of  India,  which  till  then  we  had  studiously 
disavowed,  even  after  it  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  habitually  exercised,  and  particu- 
larly in  our  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Goorkhas  and  Burmese,  and  to  the  Berar  R«mli 
and  some  of  the  minor  states  of  India,  and  in  our  substitution  of  the  relation  of  sovereign 
for  that  of  ally  towards  the  countries  conquered  from  the  Inte  Peishwa,  in  1827  and  1828. 

IL  WlMt  it  the  actual  condition»  &c.? 

III.  What 


V  I-.  Ml        AIUMCNDIX  io.ft»BQftX?aw  ft^t^CT  COMMITTEE. 

^^^ ,     #.  1U<  Wlifii  lit  tli«  iititounl^  of  military  ibroe,  &c.  ? 

'rit  \Umi  iimr\^i^  1  ^m  not  conypetent  to  give  more  than  vague  and  unsatisfactory 

iMHtMfH    M'  jy^  Wlf«l  U  thi  character  and  what  the  ex^nt,  &c.  ? 

'i%tt  f^MJ  fmifirtt  of  tbd  duties  that  belong  to  political  residents  and  agents  js  of  course 
l\9Hi¥lu\^hi  tipol)  ihn  reUtion  subhiiting  between  the  British  Oovemment,  which  they 
MffmfhU  Mui  ttl«  flAtive  states  to  whi(£  they  mre  accredited.  Where  the  relatien  is.  that 
mHU^\umiy  (HI  riftf  side  and  subgecdotl  on  the  other,  the  duties  of  the  officers  enfi>rciiig 
MmI  M^lntfon  iif#  i\ume  of  absolute  control  over  the  subiect  states.  .This  control^  which  ha^ 
\mi4ili^»  uni¥tirtm\  ibnmgbout  India  Proper  since  the  diahge  notioed  under  the  first  head  of 
Uutuil'jff  U  t$H^rcimd  in  various  degreesi  according  to  the  views  of  policy  which  have  bm* 
pmii^i  Ui  Imi  adopted  with  regara  either  fo  Jthe  condroUjpg  pr  to  the  subject  state.  In 
fl'H¥MiU^fh  owing  no  doubt  iii  a  great  measure  to  the  smallness  of  the  territor}*,  and  the 
hHh^iMti  fadiitycjf  exercising  it,  lor  twenty  years  it  was  minute  and  absolute,  to  the  great 
tmh^^i'  of  b^Hb  Ntatas.  In  the  Nizam's  dominions,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  perhaps  to 
itmir  ur^U$f  ^^ti^ntf  It  was  for  manv  years  rarely  interposed,  and  never  in  matters  of  detail, 
M^i  Sm  iamniry  went  to  ruio*  Mysore  is  an  instance  in  which  little  interference  was 
tiUMftii^id  by  ttitf  resident  in  the  Internal  government  of  the  countrj^,  and  its  affairs  prospered 
^if  M^o  or  iwalvi^  years  under  the  management  of  an  able  minister,  Poomeah,  and  have 
i4hi^  fallen  into  ijomplete  disorder.  Witiiin  the  last  few  years  our  Government  has  stKAvn 
a  di<»posiiion  to  adont  tlia  uolicv  of  non-interferience  with  the  protected  states  in  the  ad> 
Olbii^iration  af  ilieir  internal  aflufrs  2  but  their  aifkirs  are  invariably  so  ill-administet^  and 
ilmlr  paopla  so  gro^ly  oppressedi  that  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  adhere  to  that  policy. 

Tha  relation  in  wliich  protected  states  stand  to  us  seems  universally  to  have  proved  injii- 
*     *         '         *  1  .  ^1    »  ,     .4%       ,         .,     small  state  of  Travapcore  b(t 

^  and  seized  upon  a  great  part 
administration  in  Oude,  iti  H^ 
Niinaoi's  tarrltoryt  and  lattarly  in  Mysorep  is  execrable;  and  I  believe  the  case  is  the  sam'i 
in  all  ilia  protaeted  stales.  Our  pi*otection  has  the  effect  at  the  same  time  of  encoun^tig 
iImi  riilars  to  abuse  thair  power  and  of  sheltering  them  from  the  just  vengeance  otthe 
l^fopla  I  and  if  things  take  tlieir  ooursaf  will  ultimately  in  every  instance^  bring  the  protected* 
ftiaia  andar  our  direot  dominiou.  t  am  not  awara  that  the  relation  between  our  Govern- 
Miaiii  and  the  protaatad  states  has  produocd  any  spedAc  effect  upon  our  own  subjects. 

V.  What  have  baen  tho  financial  tflbets  of  the  conquests,  &c  ? 

Tha  itiraa  flrst  heads  under  wlileh  ttiis  inquirv  is  classed  admit  of  being  answered  wM 
Hi'iHM'aay  by  flgured  statemanta.  I  can  only  tt\ny  generally,  that  the  uniform  effect  of  cotK 
iiua4l  n|NMi  our  finances  ban  l>aen  to  aiigiuciit  i)ur  revenues^  but  our  charges  in  a  still  greater 
MM((i't<a.     Under  tiia  ftHirth  Inmil  I  wtmid  rcplyi  that  the  risk  of  external  hostility  has  been 

SiMMlly  daercumtHl  by  tuir  conqurstsi  luuli  as  far  as  I  can  iutigei  has  not  been  increased  hf 
lani  *al  all.  8iuce  I  HIS,  the  risk  of  liostititY  tVtmt  Uie  Uoorkhas  and  from  the  Mahratta 
ulalas  ban  lM>eu  dastroyml  i  t^m\  Uit  Durmcse  it  lias  lieen  lessened ;  and  from  any  powers  to 
ilia  wanlward  id'  our  amplrtK  llmugii  U  has  been  brt)ught  more  openly  into  view,  yetin 
in^allly  ii  iMit  btaa  rendt^rad  irss  furmidaMe*  The  risk  of  internal  hostility  is  only  to  be 
appri^i^nilad  aitkar  fruiu  disairectiou  anunig  our  triH)p\  or  fixnu  alarm  among  the  Hmdooa 
lliai  wa  mean  10  subvert  their  religiiui;  ana  unless  we  bUuU^  rush  on  our  fiite,  1  do  not 
ihluk  iba  risk  from  either  aourea  is  Cinutitlarabla»  Partial  resistance  to  our  autboritv  will 
iHMilinua  In  Im  axciiad  bo'  ovarnrKaaioti  or  oppression;  but  it  will  continue  to  be  withdrawn 
what!  tbasa  eviU  are  retUnawad  by  a  goverimient  having  the  wel&re  of  the  people  at  heart. 


Vr  How  far  ha^^  th<*  prit^rlphw  of  justice  ami  expeiiiener^  fcc.? 

*rUi»  ^bidpkm  \>f  justice  and  ex|>edtencY  ar«  mn  a)wa)^  coincident:  hut  I  belief  dMi 
I  ha  polllios  of  no  amp\r«  ar«  adndnisl^^  with  graater  ri^^urd  to  justice  than  thai  of  Indfa^ 
and  thai  wUat«  upon  the  wUolei  is  b^t  is  mada  the  naki  of  our  adasittntniiioB*  as  Ar  aa 
jualk^  win  albw>  VIL  ~ 
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VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  armyi  &c.  ?  > 

For  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  tlie  strength  and  distribution  of  the  army  in  India,  I  . 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  mine  which  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Government  13  .^| 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  as  accompanying  a  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government.  I  al^ao  concurred  in  a  report  by  tliat 
Uommittee,  at  the  same  period,  on  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  army ;  aud 
to  that  paper  I  take  the  further  liberty  of  referring.  Mv  persuasion  is,  that  as  Jong  as 
there  are  tnree  armies  for  India,  instead  of  only  one,  and  a  general  ^vernmcnt,  whose 
functions  as  a  controlling  authority  are  hampereil  and  biassed  by  attention  to  its  own  local 
concerns,  the  military  resources  of  tlie  empire  can  never  be  regulated  with  any  tolerable 
r^ard  to  efficiency  or  economy* 

VI XL  and  IX.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments,  &c.?    How  far  have  the 
residents,  &c.  ? 

I  should  be  disposed  to  answer  these  two  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  &c.  ? 

This  question  opens  a  very  wide  field  of  speculation.     In  the  government  of  an  empire 
so  remote  and  so  vast  as  that  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  from  the  Ganges  and  Indus  to 
Cape  Comorin,  we  must  necessarily  be  contented  with  a  more  limited  degree  of  vigour, 
constancy,  promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose,  than  if  we  were  managing  a  province  of 
aiodcrate  extent^  lying  immediately  under  our  view.     Extravagant  expectations  on  that 
head  would  onlv  lead  to  disappointment.     I  have  had  little  means  of  closely  observing  the 
mechanism  of  the  system  of  uirection  and  control  of  Indian  affairs  in  England,  and  am 
aware  that,  as  part  of  the  complicated  scheme  by  which  the  constitution  is  preserved  un- 
impaired by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  executive  autliority,  its  merits  cannot  be  duly 
appreciateu  by  reference  exclusively  to  tlie  manner  in  which  it  operates  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  India.     I  doubt  not  but  those  who  have  {x>ssessed  better  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation  mav  have  many  practical  improvements  to  suggest.     In  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the 
same  kind,  it  would  be  wise  to  receive  cautiously  aiispeculative  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  make  it  the  object  of  pursuit  to  find  remedies  only  for  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  have  actually  been  experienced.     On  that  principle,  the  reform  which  seems  to  me 
most  material  is,  that  the  direction  and  control  of  Indian  administration  in  England  should 
not  pass  rapidly  and  frequently  into  new  hands,  by  which  vigour,  constancy,  promptitude, 
and  unity  of  purpose  are  all  defeated.     Beyond  that  su^estion,  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
experience,  certainly  very  incomplete,  would  lead  me  to  o^ire  any  further  change  in  the 
system  of  Eiifjlish  supremacy  over  the  governments  of  India.     In  the  system  of  Indian 
governments  lam  of  opinion  that  essential  changes  are  absolutely  necessary.     I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  paper  above  noticed,  which,  as  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  had 
occasion  to  lay  l)efore  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta.    If  the  administration  of 
India  is  to  be  conducted  with  efficiency,  with  consistency,  and  above  all  with  economy,  I 
consider  it  indispensable  that  the  controlling  authority  in  that  country  should  be  dissevered 
from  tlie  ordinary  administrative  functions  of  government,  and  should,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
bear  the  express  image  of  the  controlling  autnority  in  EIngland.    The  besetting  sin  of  our 
Indiau  governments  is  extravagance.     Tney  are  extravagant  because  in  India  it  is  always 
popular  to  squander,  and  unpopular  to  retrendi.    The  only  persons  who  pass  comment 
upon  the  financial  measures  of  Government  there  are  its  own  European  officers  and  their 
native  followers,  who  live  and  thrive  upon  the  public  expenditure.     Nobody  feels  or  takes 
any  interest  in  restricting  it    In  England  the  public  (those  by  whom  Government  are 
juoged)  consists  of  persons  paying  taxes :  in  India  it  consists  of  persons  ibr  whose  support 
taxes  are  levied.    Moreover^  our  revenues  and  establishments  have  always  been  on  the 
iMfftasei  so  that  our  governments  have  acquired  the  habit  of  being  in  the  '*  giving  vein," 
mad  indolm  the  habitual  beli^  that  if  more  be  ^nt  than  former^,  there  also  is  more  t€> 
tftr^   ^BCjrdiiflg  has  been  rqptrded  as  progressive :  nothing  as  fixed  and  stationary. 
IkiMPni  aooounts  and  esdmates  of  our  retoarces  andchai^  w)  Mte  on  so  vast  a  sca^ 
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and  are  so  voluminous  and  intricate  in  their  details^  that  governors  and  membttv  of 
government  seldom  confide  in  these  oracles  unless  when  they  utter  propitious  respOQS^. 
They  are  besides  less  scrupulous  about  the  outlay  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousanas  boxx^ 
being  used  to  part  with  lacs  and  crores. 

There  may  be  no  adequate  remedy  for  this  consuming  evil^  because  a  large  discretiofi 
must  necessarilv  be  vestea  in  the  governors  of  possessions  so  immense  and  so  remote.  But 
the  evil  would  be  kept  within  bounds  if  the  supreme  authority  jn  India  were  withdrawn 
from  the  injurious  influence  to  which  the  local  governments  are  exposed,  and  were 
restricted  to  the  duty  of  control.  The  authorities  in  England  are  constantly  lecturing  this 
governments  on  their  extravagance :  if  their  delegate  abroad  bad  only  like  them  to  wii'tch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  without  the  temptation  to  transgress  on  his  own  part,  his  prompt 
interposition  would  be  likely  to  prove  effectual.  I  would  propose  further  that  the  officers 
of  account  and  audit  in  India  should  be  trained  to  a  aystem  of  outy  at  the  India  House,  and 
should  hold  their  appointments  and  receive  their  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
so  as  to  be  a  restraint  upon  Government  in  its  natural  turn  to  extravagance. 

Another  new  provision  has  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  practice  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  discovery  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  each  of  the  three  presidencies.  The 
Legislature  has  provided  for  the  absence  of  the  Governor- General  from  the  seat  of  the 
Bengal  government,  but,  until  the  discovery  above  alluded  to,  the  Governor-General  nev^ 
absented  himself  unless  on  occasions  of  actual  emergency.  For  the  two  subordinate  presi- 
dencies there  is  no  such  provision,  and  formerly  the  Governor  resided  all  the  yeai*  round  at 
the  seat  of  government.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Governors  have 
passed  the  hottest  months  of  the  ^ear  at  the  cool  stations  which  have  been  found  out  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  presidencies ;  and  as  no  provision  exists  for  the  exercise  of  their 
authority  during  their  absence,  the  functions  of  government  have  for  that  period  been  nearly 
|n  abeyance,  and  its  affairs  and  the  records  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  great  confusion^ 
It  would  be  open  to  serious  objection  to  authorize  the  individual  at  the  heaa  of  government 
to  exercise  its  powers  in  his  own  person  at  a  distance  from  his  colleagues  appointed  to  asskt 
and  control  him,  from  his  proper  official  advisers,  and  from  the  public  records;  and  there- 
fore it  seems  necessary  either  to  require  him  to  remain  at  his  post  as  formerly,  or  to  supply 
the  means  of  regularly  carrying  on  the  functions  of  government  when  he  is  absent. 

From  the  foregoing  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  requisi- 
tion which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me,  it  will  be  sufficiently  seen 
that  the  information  I  possess  is  of  a  loose  and  general  nature,  which  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India  may  probablv  not  deem  such  as  they  would  be  desirous  of  laying 
before  the  East-India  Committee  as  the  evidence  of  a  witness.  I  shall,  however,  hold  my- 
self ready  either  to  attend  before  the  Committee  or  not,  as  I  may  be  further  instructed  oy 
you  at  the  proper  period. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        DAVID  HILL. 
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LETTER  from  MAJOR  CLOSE  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sir:  London,  January  25,  1882; 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  India  Board,  dated 
the  9th  instant,  and  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  inquiries  contained  in  it, 
although  I  do  not  feel  quite  assured  that  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  invite 
a  reply  to  them  in  this  form.  The  last  renewal  of  the  East- India  Company's  charter  having 
taken  place  in  1818  (the  period  from  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  obtain  the  infoi^ 
mation  required  of  me),  and  my  departure  fromi  India  having  occurred  early  in  1824,  there 
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Yemain*  a  period  of  ten  years  to  which  those  observations  will  be  applicable,  which  it  is  my  No. 

Intention  now  to  submit  to  you. 

The  increase  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  Nepaul  war,  of  the  sub*        Ma^^' 
version  of  the  Poonah  state,  of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  enp^a^ed  with  the  state  of  "^ 

Nagpore  and  with  Holkar,  and  the  consequent  submission  of  those  powers,  besides  some 
inconsiderable  cessions  made  to  us  bv  Scindin,  and  a  small  addition  to  our  possessions  on 
the  side  of  Guzerat,  constitute  the  pnncipul  if  not  the  entire  augmentation  of  our  territorial 
possessions  which  took  place  in  the  lost  ten  years  of  my  stay  in  India. 

2.  Previously  to  the  [)eriod  now  adverteil  to,  our  relations  with  the  states  in  question  were 
of  a  diversiiiod  character,  arising  from  die  various  circumstances  that  marked  the  com* 
mencement  of  our  connection  witn  them,  from  their  local  position  and  character,  and  from 
the  relations  which  we  found  existing  amongst  them.  With  the  state  of  Nepaul  we  iind 
been  on  terms  of  general  amity  only,  holding  but  little  communication  with  it,  I  l)elieve, 
before  the  unfortunate  border  disputes  which  produced  the  last  rupture.  The  i>eace  of 
1815  restored  the  good  understanaing  that  has  since  subsisted,  nor  is  there,  us  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  likelihood  of  its  being  disturbetl;  hut  that  the  Nepaulese  should  not  sometimes 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  losses  they  suffered  in  the  last  war,  or  that  they  should  do  so 
without  a  desire  to  repair  those  losses  at  a  fit  opportunity,  is  a  supposition  that  I  should 
tliiuk  cannot  reasonably  be  entertained.  Our  relations  with  the  other  states  diflcred  essen- 
tially from  those  above  noticed.  Up  to  the  end  of  1802,  when  the  treaty  of  Dassein  w;is 
concliideil  between  us  and  the  Peishwo,  our  intercourse  with  them  had  been  rather  of  a 
general  nature,  varying  according  to  circumstances;  but  that  treaty  proiluced  an  entire 
change  in  tiiem,  and  had  ultimately  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Mahratta  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Scindia's  government,  to  a  state  of  acknowledged  dependence  upon  us.  The 
treaties  which  we  at  intervals  concluded  with  each  of  them  invested  us  with  a  ri^^ht  of  con- 
tnd  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general  interests,  and  more  especially  over  the  political 
relations  of  each  with  tlie  other  powers  of  Indiiu  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  tlie  right 
now  described  could  have  been  exercised  without  an  occasional  interference  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  or  that  it  should  not  sometimes  lead  to  steps  calculated  to 
give  offence  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  chiefs  thus  held  in  subordination;  and  more 
particularly  will  this  appear  to  be  the  case  if  we  consider  the  character  and  condition  of  tlic 
people  we  had  to  deal  with;  their  reluctance,  which  yielded  only  to  the  necessity  of  their 
affairs,  to  enter  into  so  unequal  an  alliance  with  us,  and  their  consequent  endeavours  to 
elude  those  partsof  the  engagement  which  bore  with  any  severity  on  themselves,  whilst  tlu-y 
required  from  us  a  scrupulous  compliance  with  those  articles  of  it  from  whence  they  hoped 
to  derive  advantage.  These  general  remarks  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  cause  that  our 
alliances,  whatever  general  advantages  they  have  procured  for  us  should  have  been  of  so 
hollow  and  deceitful  a  character  as  seldom  to  have  stcnnl  the  test  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  in  trying  circumstances.  The  natural  unsteadiness  of  the  native  character,  the 
want  t  f  foresight,  and  the  desire  to  grasp  at  immediate  advantages  without  considering 
remote  consequences,  are  also  some  of  the  principal  reasons  to  which  may  be  ascril>ed  the 
fall  of  many  of  the  native  states  and  the  extraordinary  rise  of  our  (X)IiticaI  ascendancy  in 
those  countries. 

3.  As  to  the  general  effects  of  our  alliances  on  the  protected  states,  they  have  varied,  ps 
must  have  been  expected,  according  to  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  chiefs  themselves; 
but  in  general  terms  I  should  say  they  had  been  to  check  the  rapacity  and  misrule  of  the 
native  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  to  control  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  the  predatory  habits  of  their  subjects  on  the  other;  thus  contriouting, 
on  the  whole,  to  introduce  more  regular  government,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  large,  llie  declared  principle  of  policy  generally  avowed  by  our  government  in 
India  has  been  that  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  allies,  as  far  as  was 
practicable  consistently  with  the  ri^^ht  derived  from  the  letter  of  our  engagements,  and  with 
such  intervention  as  must  necessanlv  occur  from  our  occupying  a  military  (xjsitioii  in  the 
^fffKt  of  their  country ;  and  thb  leacfs  me  to  the  consideration  <?  another  topic  in  die  letter 
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No.  5.  now  under  reply,  namely,  the  character  and  eirtent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  us  m  tbe 

— *--  affairs  of  the  native  governments.  In  the  early  period  of  Mahratta  history,  when  the  power. 

Letter  from        of  that  nation  was  concentrated  under  one  head,  it  is  well  known  that  the  system  prevatlod 

Major  Close.       of  conferring  large  grants  of  land  on  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  of  dd^ating  to 

them  extensive  powers  of  government;  those  dependencies  by  degrees  erected  tbemsdTes 
into  separate  principalities,  still  however  with  that  attachment  to  ancient  forms  and  respect 
for  hereditary  power  for  which  the  Mahrattas  are  remarkable,  acknowledging  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  state,  whose  authority  they  submitted  to  or  evaded  as  suited 
tlie  interests  of  the  moment.  This  irregular  state  of  things  lasted,  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal states  at  least,  so  long  only  as  there  was  wanting  a  power  of  sufficient  strength  and 
energy  to  reduce  it  to  order,  and  it  therefore  assumed  a  new  form  accordingly  as  those  states 
became  connected  with  the  British  Govemment ;  but  it  was  not  possible  wholly  to  obriate 
the  many  inconveniences  that  spnmg  from  that  origin,  one  of  which  had  been  to  eaCablish.a 
confused  intermixture  of  the  possessions  of  the  different  chiefe,  besides  certain  claims  SE>r 
tribute,  that  became  the  source  of  constant  dispute,  and  not  unfirequently  of  open  conflict 
between  them.  ITie  consequence  of  so  much  oisorder  was  to  impose  upon  us,  when  in  the 
situation  of  a  protecting  power,  the  duty  of  arbitrating  in  disputes  of  that  nature,  and  hence 
one  principal  source  of  the  necessity  of  our  interference.  It  is  further  to  be  obsenred*  as 
anotner  prominent  cause  of  that  necessity,  that  although  the  native  governments  phwed 
themselves  under  our  protection  with  seeming  reluctance,  yet  they  have  evinced' a  disposi-- 
tion  to  turn  the  connection  thus  established  wHth  us  to  the  best  advantage,  by  employing 
the  general  impression  of  our  power  and  promised  assistance  as  a  means  of  Qrrannizing  over 
their  subjects  and  dependents.  As  we  were  bound  by  our  treaties  to  maintain  within  its 
own  limits  the  due  authority  of  the  state  in  alliance  with  us,  it  was  indispensable,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  right  thus  conferred  on  the  native  government  to  daim  our  sap- 
port,  that  we  should  strictly  observe  its  conduct,  and  interpose  to  prevent  such  acts  of 
maladministration  as  might  produce  serious  discontent  in  tbe  country  and  drive  the  inferior 
chiefs  or  other  inhabitants  into  insurrection.  The  natural  principles  of  justice,  and  the 
obvious  expediency  of  exempting  our  troops  from  a  harassing  and  unnecessary  warfiurcy 
have  tlius  established  not  only  the  policy  but  the  necessity  of  interferii^  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  the  right  to  interfere,  and  perhaps  also  the  necessity  oi  our  doing  so,  must,  I  presume^  be 
much  stronger  with  regard  to  those  states  which  have  become  tributary  to  us,  and  have 
bound  themselves  to  pay  us  in  some  cxises  a  fixed  sum,  but  in  others  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  revenue.  The  effect  of  these  arrangements  may  in  time  be  to  compel  us  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  attempts  that  will  be  made  to  defraud  us  of  the  share  to  which  we  are 
oiititlcd,  and  in  the  end  to  lead  to  more  extensive  consequences. 

It  will  bo  evident  that,  in  a  countrv  of  so  great  an  extent,  in  many  instances  an  answer 
to  references  mode  to  the  supreme  British  authority  by  its  agents  cannot  be  expected  in 
loss  time  tlian  a  month.  The  degree  to  which  the  power  above  adverted  to  is  exercised,  and 
Uie  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  must  very  much  depend,  not  only  on  local  circumstances 
and  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  tnc  native  governments,  but  also  on  the  temper, 
character  and  discretion  of  the  British  resident. 

The  usual  efforts  of  our  residents  have,  under  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
been  directed  to  the  prevention  of  violence  and  injustice,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  juNt  antliority  of  the  governments  to  which  they  have  been  deputed,  and  accordingly 
as  thoite  endeavours  have  been  generally  successful  or  otherwise  nave  the  people  bene- 
fited or  been  injured  by  our  iuiluunce;  since  in  those  cases  where  our  interference  has 
nut  bemi  nucccmi'ul  to  u  good  purpose,  it  was  almost  sure  of  being  made  by  the  native 
authorities  available  lov  a  bad  one. 

4.  TIiIh  MeeniM  the  nr(»p(n*  place,  to  consider  the  8th  and  9th  heads  of  inquiry  in  the  letter 
ft'oin  the  India  Boartl,  and  t(»  point  out  what  checks  have  appeared  tome  to  exist  to  pre- 
Vttnt  any  gr<mt  ahuMn  of  the  powerN  with  which  it  has  been  shown  that  our  political  resi- 
t\iifttH  liavt^  of  ntiCMiNlty  btMin  invented.  These,  1  conceive,  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice, 
«|way«  iih^rvvA^  of  (neuding  to  Oovornment  a  report  in  writing  of  every  transactioo»jao 
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U^t^nyomi^ipjot  or  incongruity  in  the  cQrre$pQn4ei;ice  of  the  resident  would  be  open  tp 
d^ie|Qiioji3^,  Nojt  only  are  £ose  reports  sent  to  the  Supreme  Government,  but  it  has  a|«0 
beeo  j&i^oined  that  copies  of  them  shall  be  sent  to  the  other  residents,  so  that  those  officers 
aisQ  .are  kept  minutely  informed  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and,  besides  being  guided  by 
the  reports  of  the  country,  would  easily  observe  discrepancies,  if  such  existed.  It  is  liker 
wise  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  native  chiefs  have,  and  all  might  have,  vakeels  ox 
ag^ts  residing  at  our  seat  of  government  and  in  communication  with  our  public  officeri^^ 
to  which  should  be  added,  that  the  chiefs  are  not  debarred  from  the  liberty  of  addressing 
themselves  by  letter  to  .the  Qovernor*General^  and  that  they  have  often  availed  themselvi^^ 
of  thaX  mode  of  communicating  their  sentiments. 

Id  conclusion,  I  may  observe  on  this  head,  that  the  checks  above  enumerated,  added  to 
the  certain  knowledge  our  officers  have  that  all  matters  of  importance  are  submitted  to  the 
authorities  in  England,  together  with  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  tone  of  mind  pos- 
sessed by  men  of  liberal  education,  have  rarely  proved  insufficient  guards  against  malvezw 
sation  or  the  unworthy  .authority  of  their  influence*  Considering  tne  authority  vested  in 
the  resident,  it  has  been  judgedexpedient  by  the  Supreme  Government  that  his  establish* 
ment  should  be  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  with  the 
station  that  he  occupies  in  the  observation  of  the  public;  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  more 
severe  economy  could  well  have  been  observed,  consistently  with  the  efficient  performance 
by  the  resident  of  the  duties  expected  from  him  ;  in  a  country  especially  where  natives,  of 
rank  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in  expensive  pageantry,  and  where  the  importance  of  pul^r 
lie  station  is  very  apt  to  be  estimated  by  the  liberality  and  style  of  expense  which  accom* 
pany  it,  it  will  easily  be  imagihed  that  the  authority  of  the  resident  might  be  greatly  im- 
paired and  his  influence  diminished  were  he  to  appear  in  a  style  much  injTerior  to  the 
capability  of  those  public  officers  whose  conduct  he  might  so  often  be  required  to  control* 

But  the  allowances  granted  to  the  residents,  though  sufficiently  liberal,  are  subject  to 
the  check  imposed  by  a  revision  of  their  accounts  every  month.  A  certain  sum  is  fixed^ 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  exceed ;  and  even  within  that  amount  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
auditor  ot  accounts  at  the  seat  of  government  to  see  that  no  unauthorized  or  exceptionable 
charges  are  included.  Should  it  be  thought  necessary  to  consider  of  other  securities  besides 
these  above  stated,  I  leave  it  to  be  considered  what  the  probable  eflect  would  be  of  re- 
moving the  residents  more  frequently  than  has  been  usual  from  one  native  court  to  another, 
by  which  means  the  system  pursued  by  each  individual  would  obtain  greater  notoriety,  and 
would  consequently  be  somewhat  more  tinder  the  control  of  public  opinion. 

5.  I  purposely  abstain  from  noticing  in  any  detail  the  extent  of  our  acquisitions  in  terri- 
tory or  in  revenue  since  1813,  because  the  course  of  my  experience  did  not  lead  to  my 
obtaining  more  than  a  very  general  knowledge  on  those  subjects,  awd  because  any  state- 
ment that  I  could  how  give  must  fall  infinitely  short,  in  point  of  correctness  and  authen- 
ticity, of  the  official  documents  to  be  found  amongst  the  public  records  of  the  government. 

A  review  of  those  possessions,  with  the  increase  that  we  had  derived  in  the  twelve  years 
immediately  preceding,  will  at  once  show  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  strides  that  we  have 
made  towards  obtaining  a  dominion  over  the  whole  of  India ;  not,  as  has  often  with  tmth 
been  observed,  from  any  systematic  plan  or  premeditated  scheme  of  conquest,  but  from  the 
ordinary  effects  to  be  expected,  where  a  system  of  government,  powerful  in  the  elements 
that  constitute  strength  and  stability,  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  feeblest  description^ 
disunited  in  all  its  parts,  and  conducted  by  a  people,  who,  if  not  wholly  devoid  of  enter>- 
prize  and  resources,  have  yet,  from  a  variety  of  moral  causes,  been  destitute  of  the  skill 
necessary  for  the  successful  employment  of  them.  It  would  probably,  or  it  may  with  more 
truth,  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  would  certainly,  have  tended  to  the  consolidation  <^  our 
power  in  India  had  it  been  m«rked  by  a  more  slow  and  gradual  progress,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  time  for  the  new  system  of  government  introduced  by  us  to  take  deep  root  in  one 
|Murt  of  the  coantry  before  it  waa  extended  to  another,  and  to  have  aflbrded  greater  oppor- 
taemesfor  the  full  development  of  its  effects,  and  the  correction  of  its  errors  |  but  whatever 
defeou  inajr  be  discofvred  in  some  of  its  detuis,  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  tkk 
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principles  of  justice  upon  which  ills  founded  must  ever  give  it  the  preference,  at  Iciasf 
when  abstractly  consideredi  over  the  loose  and  irregular  system  which  it  has  supplanted. 
I  say  "  when  abstractly  considered/'  because  however  sound  or  incontrovertible  a  system 
of  government  may  be  in  theorj^,  it  may  require  a  very  complex  union  of  circumstances  to 
reconcile  a  people  to  it  to  whom  it  is,  in  its  principle  and  spirit,  perfectly  new.  Accordingly 
I  should  conceive,  from  such  observations  as  Inavemaae,  that  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  have  been  the  longest  subject  to  our  rule  there  is  the  least  desire  of  change,  whilst 
in  those  provinces  in  which  we  have  not  been  so  long  established  there  is  the  greatest  dislike 
of  our  authority.  In  those  parts  of  the  country,  however,  where  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  known  only  by  report,  and  of  course  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  individuals, 
contrasting  the  security  of  our  subjects  with  the  insecurity  in  which  thev  live  tliemselves, 
•have  often  been  known  to  express  a  wish  to  live  under  our  rule,  provicfed  they  could  be 
exempt  from  the  iurisdiction  of  our  courts  of  justice.  This  feeling  is  to  be  imputed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  ancient  usage  and  to  established  forms ;  and  in 
the  next,  to  our  maxim,  so  foreign  to  all  their  habits  and  opinions,  ^^  that  all  are  equal  io 
the  eye  of  the  law,"  and  our  consequent  practice  of  excluding  from  our  courts  that  con*» 
sideration  for  individuals,  and  those  forms  of  respect  according^  to  the  various  gradations  in 
society,  which  are  carried  by  the  people  of  India  in  general  to  an  extent  known  only  in 
eastern  nations. 

6.  Great  as  the  importance  must  ever  have  been  of  a  careful  civil  administration  in  our 
Indian  possessions,  it  has  been  greatly  augmented  of  late  years  by  the  vast  increase  of  the 
population  now  subject  to  us.  The  duties  I  had  to  perform  were  not  of  a  description  to 
make  me  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  our  civil  government ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  the  evil  consequences  of  trying  to  adapt  to  India  those  forms  of 
internal  government  which  are  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  seem  at  length  to  bef 
well  understood,  and  to  have  led  to  a  change  of  our  system,  in  legislating  for  some  of  Our 
late  acquisitions,  which  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  important  and  beneficial  results,  both 
in  improving  the  condition  of  our  new  subjects,  and  in  imparting  to  our  rule  a  certam 
degree  of  popularity,  which  cannot  fail,  I  should  think,  to  increase  its  stability,  and  to 
enlarge  our  power  of  being  useful  to  the  people.     I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  form  of 

Sovernment  that  has  been  established  in  the  Poonah  territories,  in  which  greater  r^ard 
as  been  paid  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  to  the  usages  we  found  already  existing  than 
bad  in  former  instances  been  usual;  and  I  mean,  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  now  offered, 
to  advert  also  to  the  enlightened  views  which  have  of  late  prevailed  so  far  as  to  diminish,  1 
think,  the  great  source  of  unpopularity  to  our  government,  by  admitting  natives  of 
respectability  to  a  share  in  the  civil  administration,  from  which  they  formerly  were,  if  not 
wholly,  in  a  great  degree  excluded. 

7.  But  although  I  am^  of  opinion  that  too  great  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  our 
civil  administration  in  India,  I  also  think  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  under-rate 
the  necessity  of  our  maintaining  a  large  and  efficient  military  force  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm,  even  excluding  all  idea  of  future  wars  with  those  states 
which  still  retain  a  shadow  of  independence,  that  our  government  is  so  popular  amongst 
our  own  subjects  as  to  justify  our  reliance  in  the  permanency  of  their  attacnment ;  and  ii  to 
this  be  added  the  recollection  that  the  country  of  which  we  may  be  said  to  have  the  military 
occupation  includes  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  though  of  very  unequal  breadth,  rather 
more  than  twenty  degrees  of  longitude  in  its  widest  part ;  that  in  tnis  large  space  is  a  mixed 
population  of  various  classes,  some  of  which  are  of  an  independent,  unruly,  and  intractable 
character,  and  few  or  none  of  which  can  be  very  strongly  disposed  in  our  favour,  it  will 
appear  liow  essential  a  powerful  army  is  to  the  preservation  of^  our  dominion,  and  that  a 
force  which,  when  I  was  in  India,  fell  little  short,  I  believe  (including  the  King's  troops 
there),  of  250,000  men,  was  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  efficient  protection  of  our 
widely  extended  interests.  The  latest  important  transactions  of  a  political  nature  that 
occurred  before  I  left  India  brought  us  into  more  immediate  contact  than  formerly  with  the 
Rajpoot  states  to  the  west  and  north-west     Excepting,    perhaps,  some  part  of  the 
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Mttbomedanpopulatioti  of  our  own  territories  and  those  of  onr  allies,  the  Rajpoot  tribes 
mar  be  considered  the  inost  high -spirited,  independent,  and  warlike  of  the  inhabitants  of 
inoia ;  but  as  the  different  goTernments  to  which  they  are  subject  hare  generally  been  much 
divided  within  themselves,  and  distracted  by  violence  and  faction,  the  spirit  of  disunion 
may  in  their  case,  as  it  has  in  that  of  the  other  native  states,  be  one  of  our  best  securities 
against  a  combination  to  oppose  our  power.  That  security,  however,  is  rendered  much 
more  perfect  by  the  judicious  positions  occupied  by  several  divisions  of  our  troops,  so  that 
even  partial  insurrections  might  there,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  be  almost 
i]^stantly  met  by  a  force  sufficient  to  quell  them.  As  lon^,  therefore,  as  our  armv  is  kept 
lip  to  its  full  strength,  there  seems  little  to  apprehend  either  from  the  designs  of  foreign 
enemies  or  from  internal  commotion.  The  state  of  the  army,  as  respects  its  equipment  and 
the  discipline  of  the  men,  when  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  officers,  I  should 
say  was  such  as  to  render  it  adequate  to  any  service  likely  to  be  required  of  it;  the  only 
defect  I  would  point  out  being  the  insufficiency  in  point  of  number  of  the  European  offi- 
cers* The  complement  of  officers  to  a  native  regiment  had  for  years  past  been  little  else 
than  nominal,  owing  to  the  necessity  the  government  was  under  of  withdrawing  many  of 
them  from  regimental  duty,  there  being  no  distinct  source  from  whence  men  of  capacity 
and  experience  can  be  taken  to  supply  the  other  wants  of  the  service.  So  very  material 
a  defect  would  best  be  remedied,  I  conceive,  by  making  a  suitable  addition  to  the  comple- 
ment of  regimental  officers.  The  present  strength  of  the  European  force  sent  out  from 
this  country  may  be  fully  sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  but  should  a  prospect  ever  open  of 
external  war  on  a  large  scale,  a  considerable  addition  to  it  would  seem  almost  indispensable. 
In  time  of  war  very  heavy  duties  have  fallen  on  that  description  of  force,  and  as  the  scene 
of  our  operations  becomes  enlarged,  the  difficulty  may,  without  a  further  augmentation,  be 
very  great  of  ensuring  its  assistance  in  time  of  need ;  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  confidence  and  energy  which  the  presence  of  such  a  body  of  troops 
always  communicates  to  the  army  of  which  it  forms  a  part  in  that  country. 

8.  I  am  aware  of  the  paramount  necessity,  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  of  considering  the 
state  of  our  finances,  a  subject,  however,  on  which  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  offer  to  the 
Board  no  information  or  opinion  deserving  its  attention ;  neither  is  it  in  my  power  to  give 
the  Board  any  useful  information  on  the  only  remaining  topic  in  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  to  which  I  now  propose  to  advert,  that  is  to  say,  tne  10th,  or  last  in  order,  which 
respects  the  general  efficiency  of  the  system  both  abroad  and  at  home  by  which  our  Eastern 

Eossessions  are  governed  or  controllea.  Those  individuals  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
igher  departments  of  the  government  must,  of  course,  from  the  opportunities  they  have 
haa  of  minute  observation,  be  much  better  qualified  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  to  form  just 
opinions  on  that  important  branch  of  the  inquiry.  With  regard  to  the  government  of 
India  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that  the  seat  of  government  seems  to 
me  much  too  remote  to  admit  of  its  exercising  a  sufficiently  vigilant  superintendence  and 
control  over  our  extensive  possessions  and  interests  that  he  to  the  westward  of  Calcutta* 
Authority  must  be  delegated  for  that  purpose,  and  there  may  in  time  be  some  danger  lest 
the  chain  of  responsibility  in  being  thus  made  longer  may  also  become  weaker.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  offer  any  particular  suggestions  concerning  tne  home  government,  the  present 
system  of  which  I  think  sufficiently  competent  for  the  de^ee  of  control  that  ought  to  be 
exercised  over  the  distant  government  of  India ;  but  although  in  its  general  outline  it  may 
not,  according  to  my  judgment,  require  alteration,  I  nevertheless  perfectly  concur  in  the 
opinion,  very  generally  entertained,  I  believe,  amongst  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Indian  affairs,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  body,  admits  of  improve- 
ment, and  that  some  change  should  be  introduced  by  which  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  admitted  into  it  should  have  greater  scope  allowed  them^  and  be  thus  rendered  more  effi- 
cient for  the  good  of  the  service.  I  would,  in  the  last  place,  venture  to  suggest  the  advantage 
that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  a  recurrence  to  the  former  practice  of  occasionaUy 
laying  Before  Parliament  a  general  statement  of  Indian  affairs  and  finance.  It  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  drawing  the  public  attention  in  this  country  to  the  state  of  Indiai  and  thus, 
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besides  operatic  as  a  check  agaiast  misgovemmeiit,  would  act  as  a  powerfiil  stbnjukis  to 
the  administration  abroad,  and  to  all  the  public  functionaries  employed  under  iu 

This  letter  having  now  drawn  to  much  greater  length  than  was  originally  intended,  I 
shall  bring  it  to  a  close,  only  regretting  my  inability  to  reply  in  a  more  full  and  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  many  impoitant  heads  rf  inquiry  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  comrhi^- 
nicatioH  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)         R.  H.  CLOSE. 
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LETTER  from  COLONEL  BAILLIE  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sib  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  9tb  instant^ 
announcing  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  propose 
my  being  called  as  a  witness  before  the  East-India  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commpn^, 
and  requiring  such  information  and  opinions  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  offer  on  certain  quesr 
Cio&s  conoectsed  with  the  state  of  our  political  relations  in  the  EasU 

2.  In  proceeding  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  power,  consistent^  with  my  other  avocations,  I  deem  it  proper  to  premise^ 
that  the  penoa  of  my  residence  in  India  having  terminated  with  the  year  1815, 1  cannot 
offer  any  information,  nor  submit  any  opinion  founded  on  my  personal  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience subsequent  to  that  year,  or  having  reference  to  circumstances  or  events  supervenient 
to  the  second  year  of  the  Company's  present  charter. 

8.  The  several  questions  or  heads  of  inquiry  proposed  in  your  official  letter  shall  be  reca- 
pitulated in  their  order,  and  such  answers  as  occur  to  me  for  the  present  shall  be  stated  as 
oriefly  as  possible,  and  without  entering  into  any  details. 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  &c.  ? 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  several  treaties  now  subsisting  between  the  East-India  CcHn* 
pany  and  the  several  Asiatic  states  has  been  prepared,  or  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  at 
the  India  House,  which  will  exhibit  at  one  view  every  acquisition  of  territory,  tribute,  or 
pecuniary  subsidy  since  the  date  of  the  present  charter. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states? 

The  actual  state  of  those  relations  may  be  ascertained  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  sevei*al  treaties,  a  complete  collection  of  which  is  in  preparation  at 
the  Inaia  House,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee;  but  a  memorandum  descriptive  of 
the  present  state  of  our  political  relations  has  been  recently  prepared  in  the  Examiyler^s 
Office,  and  will,  in  a  still  more  perfect  state,  I  understand,  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  changes  may  have  lately  taken  place  in  our 
relations  with  particular  states,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a  perusal  of 
the  secret  records  of  the  Company,  to  which  I  have  not  had  access ;  and  for  myself,  I  may 
take  this  occasion  of  stating  that  all  the  information  which  I  possess  is  limited  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Oude,  and  to  the  petty  states  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  with  which  c(lone 
I  was  officially  connected  during  the  period  of  my  residence  in  India. 

III.  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each  instance  ? 

The  amount  of  military  force  to  be  employed  with  each  particular  state  was  originally 
regulated  in  every  instance,  as  I  believe,  by  an  express  provision  of  treaty,  and  maybe 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  treaty. 

At 
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'  At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  the  course  of  political  and  military  events 
supervenient  to  the  dates  of  those  treaties,  and  the  altered  position  of  certain  states,  vricb 
relatioa  to  the  general  frontier,  as  extended  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  has  admitted  of 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  amount  of  force  in  some  of  the  interior  states,  proceeding 
either  on  express  agreement  or  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the  parties,  for  the  full  explanation 
of  which  the  political  records  of  the  Government  may  be  consulted.  In  one  instance, 
namely,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  it  consists  with  mv  own  knowledge  that  the  amount 
of  force  has  been  materially  diminished  since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Cession  in  1804. 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent  of  interference  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  character  of  our  interference  in 
the  general  concerns  of  each  of  our  allies,  as  originally  settled  by  treaty,  is  different  in  diffe- 
rent states,  and  accordant  with  the  relative  degree  oi  power  and  independence  possessed  by 
those  states  at  the  commencement  of  their  alliance  with  the  Company,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
perusal  of  the  treaties ;  but  that  the  extent  and  even  the  original  character  of  our  inter- 
ference has  been,  in  many  instances,  materially  and  unavoidably  altered  by  the  course  of 
events  in  India,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  be  very  easily  acdounted  for. 

'  Of  the  present  real  character  and  extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  us  in  the  afikirs 
of  protected  states,  I  would  say,  that  it  is  absolute  and  universal  as  regards  their  external 
and  political  concerns  :  they  cannot  enter  into  alliances  nor  levy  any  troops,  nor  employ 
European  servants  of  any  nation  without  the  consent  of  our  government,  and  their  corres*- 
pondenee  with  each  other  is  subjected  to  the  approbation  of  our  functionaries ;  but  all  this 
is  provided  for  by  treat}%  and  the  grounds  of  the  provision  must  be  evident  to  all  wha  aire 
conversant  with  Indian  affairs. 

With  regard  again  to  the  internal  government  of  the  states,  and  the  management  of  their 
domestic  concerns,  I  shonld  say,  that,  while  the  original  principle  and  general  rule  of  our 
government  was  unquestionably  non-interference,  except  by  friendly  advice  when  solicited, 
we  have  been  gradually  led  by  a  train  of  unavoidable  events  to  exercise  a  degree  of  internal 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  some  of  our  allies,  exceeding  perhaps  the  original  terms  of  the 
alliance  and  the  general  rule  of  the  government,  as  prescribed  and  repeatedly  enjoined  by 
the  home  authorities,  and  especially  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed  that  unnecessary  interference  with  a  view  to 
self-aggrandizement,  has  never  been  the  object  of  our  governments  abroad,  and  that  in 
almost  every  instance  of  a  contrary  nature  which  can  be  cited,  the  principles  of  international 
law,  and  the  legitimate  objects  of"^  maintaining  the  general  tranquillity  and  protecting  our 
own  subjects  and  dominions,  will  be  found  to  justir^  the  extent  of  interference  whicn  has 
been  exercised. 

On  the  subject  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  our  allied  states  a  number  of  despatches 
l^ave  been  framed  and  forwarded  at  different  times  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  copies  of  all  which  may  be  seen  in  the  records,  and  of  whicn  the 
more  material  will  be  laia  before  the  Committee. 

V.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  political  residents,  &c.  ? 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  political  residents  and  agents  at  the  courts  of  our  allied 
states  is  generally  regulated  by  treaty,  and  differs  in  character  and  importance  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  and  the  relative  powers  of  the  states. 

As  an  example  in  my  own  case,  I  should  say,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  the  political  transactions  of  the  government  to  which  I  was  accredited,  and  to  guard 
against  the  adoption  of  any  measure  tending  to  infringe  its  political  relations  with  our 
government ;  to  watch  over  all  its  proceedings,  to  observe  the  state  and  condition  of  its 
subjects  and  dominions,  to  report  every  event  or  occurrence  of  moment,  and  in  all  practi- 
cable cases  to  apply  for  and  await  the  instructions  of  government  regarding  these  occur- 
rences, to  receive  and  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  2ie  allied  sovereign  for  aid  or  advice 
on  emergency,  to  direct  and  superintend  the  employment  of  British  troops  in  his  domimoBs 

when 
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^  wti«4i  iWir  services  were  required  for  the  purpose  either  of  external  defence  or  of  main^ 

mmUui^  internal  traiiquiility,  b^  suppressing  disaffisction  or  rebellioni  and  to  attend*lo« 
^v«M        vai'i^ty  of  matters  of  detail  which  it  is  unnecessary  and  impossible  here  to  enumerate. 

VI.  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  anticipated,  &e.  ? 

This  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinon,  and  the  question  is  of  such  importance,  and  of  so 
complicated  a  nature,  that  it  would  i^equirea  volume  of  historical  and  political  disquisitton 
to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  a  just  opinion  could  be  formed  of  it. 

Without  entering  at  all  on  the  extensive  field  of  discussion  which  this  inquiry  would 
suggest,  I  would  say  generally,  that  the  natural  effect  of  alliances  such  as  our's  with  the 
several  states  of  India,  that  is,  of  offensive  and  defensive  engagements  between  paramount 
or  powerful,  and  weak  or  subordinate  states,  so  closely  connected  with  each  other,  mus^  j}^ 
the  gradual  depression  and  ultimate  subversion  of  the  power  of  the  one  and  the  substitutiQn 
of  the  other  in  its  stead« 

That  such  has  been,  in  several  instances,  the  effect  of  our  progressive  power  in  India> 
cannot  with  truth  be  denied ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  ultimate,  though  I  trust,  the  lopg- 
protracted,  result  of  our  connection  with  the  protected  states,  if  we  maintain  our  present 
pofition,  which,  to  be  maintained,  must  still  be  progressive,  I  entertain  a  confident  oelief. 

Am  to  the  efiect  of  this  result  on  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  I  should  say  that  it 
mutt  be  greatly  to  their  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  never,  I  believe,  has  been  doubted  that 
iiie  condition  ^  the  Company's  subjects  in  India  is  preferable  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
itioie  cS  the  best  governed  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  Peninsula. 

VIL  What  have  been  the  financial  effects? 

Var  atitiMtitic  and  particular  information  under  this  head  of  Inquiry,  I  refer  to  the 
FimmdaJ  Accounts  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  February  1830.  That  an  increase 
i^  IffTifm  ra^tmue  has  arisen  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  tribute  is,  I  believe,  certalut 
imi  iimt  a  proportionate  increase  upon  the  whole  in  the  charges  of  administration  has  been 
prf^u^  i«,  I  ilioold  think,  speaking  from  recollection,  equally  unquestionable.  With 
r^iii(»rd  W  iiut  military  charge,  a  return  exhibiting  the  whole  number  of  King's  and  Com- 
pm^M  troops  lenrimjr  in  India  daring  all  the  ^ears  from  1793  has  been  prepared  by  the 
miUtmry  wtucttXMX^^  mm  whidi  it  appears,  and  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  all  our  mili- 
UUfy  «i(tUtlili«bmeotf  have  been  raised  at  different  periods  during  the  administration  of  Lords 
W^AUiMUfyf  Minto,  Hastings,  and  Amherst,  to  double  or  more  than  double  the  number 
mftiftUiiwtd  in  the  jent  wove  stated,  the  actual  number  which  will  remain,  when  the 
r0iAu4!lMm»  ftiotni\j  ordered  shall  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  namely,  at  the  close  of  the 
M%<ii»g  year,  will  be  lets  by  several  thousand  men  than  the  amount  of  our  military  force 
ai  iIm;  cofvitiiericement  of  the  present  charter  in  the  year  1813. 

Wiiti  regard  to  the  risk  of  external  or  internal  hostility,  as  affected  by  our  conquests,  and 
iJm;  d/aiu^^  and  enlargements  of  our  political  relations  in  India,  I  would  observe,  as  a 
$$miMr  mif\nnum^  that  while  every  extension  of  empire  in  tlie  course  of  human  events  may 
\^,  4M^m^uii^r^.d  a«  bringing  with  it  the  seeds  of  dismemberment  and  decay,  there  is  no 

EnUtulur  ^(f^i^iif  in  my  present  contemplation,  or  consistent  with  my  knowleclge,  that  would 
i/i  if$ii  t/i  a[/(irchend  increased  or  extraordinary  risk  from  our  recent  conquests  in  Indi% 
or  tiM;  iiXU:tuion  of  our  political  relations. 

VI IL  Ilow  far  have  the  principles  of  justice,  &c.  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  recent  instance  of  importance  in  which  the  principles  of  public 
justice  have  been  dc^parted  from  on  grounds  of  doubtful  expediency,  or  without  a  strong 
plea  of  political  necef^ity,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  our  own  power  or  the  protec- 
tion of  our  subjecti  and  dominions. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  have  been  cases  of  demand  from  some 
of  oar  allies,  and  of  'mUaUactoct  in  their  internal  concerns,  which  I  should  feel  it  diflkult 

to 
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IO'i}iifitify,^.altliDiigh  the  grounds  of  such  demirtnd  and  interference  were  considered  to  be 
WBtatSkttUny  at  the  time  by  far  higher  authorities  and  more  competent  judges  than  myself; 

Vn.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  our  armies,  &c.  ?, 

Tfaisqicwstion  is  purely  of  a  militair  nature,  and  one  on  which  the  habits  of  my  public 
Iffe^  being  different  from  my  original  profession,  and  early  studies  and  duties,  should 
p^b#p6  preclude  me  from  pjronouncing  an  opinion.  It  may  however  be  inferred,  from  the 
hign  military  character  ana  eminent  professional  talents  of  the  several  distinguished  officers 
who  have  commanded  our  armies  in  India,  and  uniformly  led  them  to  victory,  aided  too  by 
tm  €pctensive  geographical  and  local  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  general  stafi^  that  the 
strength  and  distributjpn  of  the  forces  at  the  several  presidencies  have  been  generally  well 
ii4^pted  to  the  various  changes  and  events  which  have  occurred,  and  to  the  position,  power, 
and  circomstances  of  the  states  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  of  the  times  which  called 
fotth  their  exertions. 

As  exceptions  to  this  general  remark,  the  commencement  and  early  progress  of  the 
Nepaul  ana  Burmese  wars  (night  perhaps,  without  injustice,  be  cited,  but  on  these  particular 
im^tahc^  the  records  are  sufl^iently  explicit,  and  I  refrain  from  further  remarks. 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies,  &c.  ? 

They  have  generally,  in  as  far  as  consists  with  my  knowledge,  been  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  combine  efficiencv  with  economy,  though  in  some  instances  economy  has  been 
terried  too  far,  and  in  others  the  number  of  assistants  has  been,  I  think,  greater  than  was 
necessary. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

For  the  answer  to  this  question,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  description  already  given  of  the 
duties  of  residents  and  agents.  As  they  are  bound  to  report  everv  event  or  occurrence  of 
fhfdment,  and  in  all  practicable  cases  to  await  the  instructions  of  the  Government  for  their 
^uid^nce,  the  absence  of  necessary  check  can  only  proceed  from  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
by  fhe  Resident  or  the  Governor,  or  both. 

In  every  instance  of  the  indispensable  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  or  discretion  on 
emergency,  the  resident  immediately  reports  his  proceedings  to  me  Government,  and  from 
the  i*eadiness  of  communication  with  the  presidency,  his  error,  if  committed,  may  be 
remedied  before  any  serious  injury  can  arise.  Upon  the  whole,  though  I  possess  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  checks  of  European  diplomacy  and  of  the  practices  of 
Enropean  ambassadors,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that,  considering  the  great  number  of 
political  functionaries  employed  by  the  British  Government  in  India,  as  few  instances  oC 
departure  from  the  strict  line  of  duty  and  integrity,  and  as  many  of  able  and  successful 
diplomacy,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Company's  political  administration,  &s  in  that 
of  toy  European  Government. 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  &c.  ? 

This  last  is  the  most  difficult  question  contained  in  your  official  communication.  It  is 
onie  on  which  the  Legislature  must  finally  decide,  after  considering  all  the  evidence  before 
it,  and  one  on  which  I  could  wish  to  decline  pronouncing  any  opinion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Devonshire-place,  (Signed)  J.  BAILLIE. 

S7tb  January  1832. 
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LETTER  from  FRANK  WILDER,  Esq.  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sir: 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  ultimo^  intimating  to  me  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  propose  my  bein^  called  as  a  witness  before  the  East- 
India  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  our  external  and  intenial  political  relations  in  the  East, 
and  requesting  any  information  I  might  be  able  to  afford  regarding  the  states  which  my 
course  of  service  had  made  me  acquainted  with,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  state  as  follows: 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change 
or  enlargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813  ? 

As  I  was  not  appointed  a  political  resident  till  1827,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  Nepaul 
and  Pindarry  wars  were  concluded,  and  was  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  operations  which 
led  to  the  acquisitions  made  during  those  wars,  I  have  no  further  acquaintance  with  the 
events  of  that  period  than  what  is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

I  went  out  to  India  in  1807,  and,  excepting  a  short  time  at  Moradabad  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  career,  was  employed  at  Dehlee,  Ajmere,  Saugor,  and  Nagpore ;  but, 
both  at  Dehlee  and  Ajmere,  (at  which  latter  place,  from  the  conveniency  of  position,  the 
states  of  Joudhpoor,  Jesselmere,  and  Kishengurh  were  placed  in  communication  with  me,) 
my  duties  were  quite  of  a  subordinate  nature,  having  been  wholly  under  the  orders  of  the 
different  residents.  I  had  not  an  independent  charge  until  I  was  appointed,  in  1825, 
Governor- General's  agent  at  Saugor,  where  I  only  remained  one  year;  and,  in  fact,  I  had 
no  political  employment  of  any  importance  until  I  succeeded  to  the  residency  at  Nagpore 
in  1827,  which  I  quitted  again  to  return  to  England  at  the  close  of  1829.  Even  at 
Nagpore,  with  exception  of  some  modifications  in  the  late  treaty  which  were  negotiated 
through  me  just  before  I  left  that  residency,  my  functions  were  simply  those  of  carrying 
into  execution  the  arrangements  framed  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  transferring 
to  the  young  Rajah  the  management  of  his  country  on  coming  of  ai^e.  I  deem  it  right  to 
enter  into  this  detail,  because  I  feel  that  my  evidence  before  the  East-India  Committee, 
with  the  very  slender  information  I  possess,  would  only  be  uselessly  taking  up  their  time, 
when  there  are  so  many  others  now  at  home  who  were  personally  employed  in  settling  the 
new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  which  your  letter  refers,  and  who  consequently  must  be  far 
better  qualified  to  afford  the  particulars  required.  I  should  state  further,  that  on  account 
of  ill-health,  I  left  India  the  moment  I  had  completed  twenty-two  years*  residence,  and  that 
not  intending  to  return,  or  ever  expecting  to  be  called  upon  for  my  evidence  or  opinions  on 
any  mattere  connected  with  my  course  of  service  there,  I  have  not  brought  home  with  me  a 
single  paper  or  document  of  any  description,  so  that  any  testimony  I  could  give  must  be 
entirely  from  general  recollection. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states  ? 

The  general  basis  of  our  alliances  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  Company's  supre- 
macy, affording  military  aid  on  requisition,  according  to  means,  granting  our  protection  in 
return,  on  the  usual  condition  of  not  forming  any  new  connections  with  other  powers,  and 
submitting  external  disputes  to  our  arbitration;  but  those  terms  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  local  circumstances.  Joudhpoor,  Jesselmere,  and  Kishengurh,  may  be  considered  tribu- 
tary to  or  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  alliance  with  Nagpore 
is  of  a  subsidiary  nature.  Joudhpoor  and  Nagpore  are  likewise  bound  to  furnish  contin- 
gents of  horse  wlien  called  upon,  the  former  1,500  and  the  latter  1,000,  and  these  are  the 
only  States  I  have  any  acquaintance  with. 

III.  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each  instance,  whether, 
1.  By  express  stipulation  ? 

The 
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The  military  force  which  was  required  for  the  states  with  which  my  course  of  service  No 

brouirht  me  in  contact  was  as  follows :  — 

...  Leile 

At  Nagpore  a  subsidiary  force  is  kept  up,  as  stipulated  by  treaty,  and  consisted,  when  I     p^  ^j|^ 

came  away,  of  one  regiment  European  infantry,  four  refi;iments  native  infantry,  one  of 

cavalry,  and  some  horse  and  foot  artillery ;  but  the  strength  of  the  force  is  left  always  to 

our  discretion. 

2.  By  tbfe  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations? 

Joudhpoor,  Jesselmere,  and  Kishengurb,  we  are  bound  to  protect  from  all  external  ene- 
mies; but  no  extra  force  is  maintained  for  those  states,  the  troops  stationed  at  Nusseerabad 
(principally,  I  believe,  if  not  entirely,  on  account  of  Jeypoor)  being  found  sufficient  for  all 
purposes. 

Or,  3.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risk  ? 

Saugor  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and  a  force  is  cantoned  there  for 
service  in  that  neighbourhood,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  line  of  communication  with 
our  other  military  posts. 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent,  of  interference  exercised  by  us 
in  ihe  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states  ? 

The  degree  of  interference  exercised  by  us  in  the  affairs  of  the  protected  states  must 
always  depend  on  the  character  of  the  pnnce  and  the  circumstances  of  the  state  at  the  time; 
but  wherever  I  have  been  employed,  no  interference  whatever  has  been  used,  either  in  the 
selection  of  the  ministers,  management  of  the  country,  or  any  other  internal  matters. 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  political  residents  and 
agents  ? 

The  duty  of  a  political  resident  and  agent  is  to  keep  himself  informed  of  every  thing  that 
passes  at  the  court  to  which  be  is  accredited,  and  to  report  the  same  to  Government;  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  relations  of  amity  and  good  understanding  between  the  two 
powers,  by  timely  interposing  when  occurrence  arises  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the 
alliance,  and  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  on  all  occasions. 

2.  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated, 
on  the  interests  of  the  protected  princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own 
subjects,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  acted 
upon? 

I  think  that  benefits  have  resulted  to  the  native  powers  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  from  the 
relation  in  which  they  now  stand  toward  us.  The  prince,  being  freed  from  all  appre- 
hension of  external  danger,  has  been  able  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  internal  affairs  ot  his 
dominions ;  while  his  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  perfect  security  from  foreign  invasion, 
have  given  themselves  more  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  This  improved  state  of  things 
has  necessarily  led  to  an  increased  intercourse  with  the  British  territories,  and  our  subjects 
likewise  have  been  partakers  of  the  benefits  arising  from  it. 

I  can  only  speak  of  the  states  of  which  I  have  a  knowledge. 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargement  of  our  political  relations  which  have  been  made  since  1813?  To  be 
exhibited  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Increased  or  decreased  revenue  or  tribute. 

No  revenue  or  tribute  b  exacted  from  Jesselmere  or  Kishengurb  :  and  though  a  sum  of 
one  lac  and  8,000  rupees  is  paid  yearlv  into  our  treasury  by  Joudhpoor,  the  amount  is 
always  accounted  for  to  Scindia,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  with  that  prince.  However,  an 
annual  subsidy  of  eight  lacs,  in  ccnnmutation  for  the  auxiliary  force  heretofore  kept  up  at 
Nagpore,  has  lately  been  obtained  from  that  state,  in  addition  to  the  former  cession  of  the 
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Jubbulpore  territories,  for  th^  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary  force  tbere^  and  about  eight 
lacs  more  are  received  from  Saugor  and  Hutta;  but  the  increased  charges  for  troops 
stationed  in  those  districts  for  their  protection,  together  with  the  civil  establishments, 
probably  absorb  the  whole  amount. 

2.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  civil  administration.  ' 

The  increase  of  our  territories  since  1818,  has  of  course  rendered  requisite  an  increase  of 
civil  establishments,  but  those  establishments  have  been  paid  out  of  the  revenues  derivefd 
from  those  territories, 

- « 

3.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  military  force. 

An  increased  appropriation  of  military  force  was  required  in  the  different  quarters  I  was 
stationed ;  but  regarding  the  arrangements  of  the  army  I  am  necessarily  quite  ignorant^ 
and  know  not  what  troops  have  been  raised  exclusively  on  this  account,  or  what  numbers 
have  been  furnished  from  other  stations  in  our  possession  before. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  or  internal  hostility. 

I  believe  the  eifect  of  the  conquests,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  political  relations  since 
1813,  have  undoubtedly  diminished  the  risk  both  of  internal  and  external  hostility;  for,  as 
there  is  now  no  state  remaining  of  any  importance  within  the  British  frontier,  there  is  in 
consequence  less  cause  for  alarm  internally ;  and  for  the  same  reason  of  there  being  no 
longer  any  power  within  capable  of  affording  assistance  to  foreign  foes,  there  is  less  danger 
of  hostility  from  without. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

During  the  period  I  was  in  the  East,  no  wars  were  entered  into  that  were  not  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  misconduct  or  aggression  of  the  native  rulers.  From  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  political  position  there,  the  extension  of  our  coiKiuest  has  hitherto  always  led 
to  a  further  collision  with  other  powers;  but  now  that  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  has 
come  under  our  control  or  influence,  I  think  that  peace  and  tranquillity  may  be  considered 
to  be  permanently  established. 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  been 
r^ulated  by  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political 
relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition  with  reference  to  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
native  states  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  insubor- 
dination we  have  to  contend  ? 

Of  the  general  details  of  the  Indian  army  I  am  wholly  unacquainted;  but  wherever 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment,  the  distribution  appeared  to  me  to  be 
r^ulated  always  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  aid  or  hostility  that  might  be  expected 
from  the  changes  in  our  political  relations. 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  at  the  several  residencies  and  agen- 
cies been  regulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

The  civil  establishments  at  the  different  residencies  and  agencies  to  which  I  have  been 
attached  have  been  framed  with  everj*^  regard  to  economy,  combining  at  the  same  time 
efficiency  and  respectability. 

IX.  How  tar  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

The  residents  and  agents  are  subjected  to  every  possible  check,  as  no  charge,  however 
trivial,  is  allowed  to  be  made  without  being  first  submitted  for  the  approval  and  sanction 
of  Government.  To  ensure  a  rigid  observance  of  this  rule,  no  payment  is  ever  made  from 
any  treasury  that  has  not  undergone  examination  at  the  audit-office,  and  no  account  is 
ever  passed  in  that  office  unless  accompanied  by  the  requisite  vouchers. 

X«  How  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government  or  home  direction  and 

control 
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control  been  raccessfiil,  or  calculated  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour, 
constancy,  promptitude)  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  gradations  of  govern- 
ment, direction,  control  or  influence,  and  (if  any)  what  change  is  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  constitution  of  the  home  or  of  the  Indian  government  ? 

Judging  from  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  countr}%  as  well  as  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people  wherever  our  rule  or  influence  has  extended,  I  should  say  that  the 
existing  system  worlcs  extremely  well.  Some  slight  changes  might  perhaps  be  beneficial 
both  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  and  the  home  governments;  but  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  citlier  of  these  points,  as  in  regard  to  the  former 
I  have  only  been  employed  in  one  branch  of  the  service  (the  political),  and  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  I  really  Know  not  what  degree  of  interference  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  never  having  belonged  to  any  of  the  offices  at  the  presidency,  where  alone  access 
could  be  had  to  any  records  affording  .such  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
20,  Bruton-street, 

Hih  Feb.  1832.  (Signed)        FRANK  WILDER. 


An 
No- 

Lettei 
F.  Wilder, 
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LETTER  from  JOHN  CRAWFURD,  Esq.  to  THOMAS  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sir: 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  January,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Board        Appem 
of  Commissioners  lor  the  Affairs  of  India  a  statement  of  my  sentiments  and  views  on  the  ^q^ 

subject  of  our  political  relations  with  the  native  states  of  India.     These  may  be  divided  _JL 

into  six  classes.  1st,  Independent  states  distant  from  the  British  territory,  such  as  ('hina.  Letter  i 
(Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Persia;  2d.  States  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  J. Crewfur 
Britith  dominions,  but  of  which  the  princes  exercise  independent  sovereignty,  with  little 
or  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Kritish  Government,  sudi  as  Ava,  NepauL  Lahore, 
and  Cabul ;  3d,  Small  independent  states  distant  from  the  British  possessions,  and  having 
no  other  than  commercial  relations  with  the  Indian  government,  such  as  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  and  other  petty  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs;  4th,  States 
whose  possessions  are  intermingled  with  the  British,  commonly  called,  in  the  language  of 
Indian  diplomacy,  **  Protected  States,"  and  within  which  nearly  the  whole  military 
power,  and,  through  our  resident  diplomatic  agents,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  civil,  it 
exercised;  5th,  Petty  states  intermingled  with  the  British  possessions,  of  which  the  princes 
exercise  the  sovereignty,  because  politically  too  inconsiderable  to  have  called  tor  our 
interference,  such  as  the  Rohilla  chief  of  Rampoor,  and  a  great  number  of  petty  chieb 
widely  spread  throughout  the  north-west  and  south  of  India,  usually  known  under  the 
name  ot  Independent  Jaghirdars;  and,  6th,  Mere  pensionaries  of  the  British  Government 
without  territory,  or  with  very  little,  such  as  the  Mogul,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  the  Peishwah. 

Upon  each  of  these  classes  I  shall  offer  some  brief  remarks ;  but  before  doing  so  it  will 
be  pn>per  to  state  what  personal  opportunities  I  have  enjoyed  of  forming  a  judgment  upon 
the  various  important  questions  on  which  my  opinions  have  been  called  for.  rrom  1811 
to  1817  I  served  as  a  civil  officer  of  the  government  of  Java,  chiefly  as  political  resident  at 
the  court  of  one  of  the  native  princes.  This  prince,  the  sultan  of  Java,  had  a  fertile 
territory,  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  subjects.  I  negociated  a  treaty  with  this  chief 
in  1812,  which  was  ratified  by  the  local  government,  and  eventually  by  the  OoTemor* 
(tencral.  In  the  affairs  of  his  government  we  exercised,  during  our  poaseosioB  of  Java^ 
the  same  kind  of  interference  which  we  exercise  in  the  administrations  of  Hydrabad,  Oudc^ 

and 
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No.  8.  and  Mysore,  or  the  Guicowir,    The  Dutch  government  had  done  the  saiAe  thing  before 

us;  and  the  Netherland  government  has  continued  to  do  so  to  the  present  day.     After  a 

Letter  from  quarrel  with  him,  which  tollowed-  almost  immediately  on  the  conquest  of  the  iskMid,  and 
J.  Crawfurd,  Esq.  which  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Eurdpeim  supremacy,  which  termi- 
nated in  hostilities,  tranquillity  was  afterwards  tolerably  maintained  during  our  remaining 
occupation  of  the  island.  It  was  this  same  interference,  perhaps  more  indiscreetly  exer- 
cised on  the  part  of  the  Netherland  government,  which  produced  the  formidable  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  1824,  and  which  continued  to  desolate  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  island  for  six  years.  The  same  medley,  indeed,  with  the  other  native 
princes  of  Java,  had,  on  previous  occasions,  produced  exactly  similar  effects.  It  would  be 
irrelative  to  add  anything  further  upon  this  point,  since  the  subject  has  long  ceased  to  be 
one  in  which  we  are  directly  interested. 

In  1821, 1  was  sent  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  on  a  mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  The  object,  on  this  occasion,  was  purely  commercial ;  and  as  the  particulars  are 
before  the  Board  and  the  public,  I  need  not  further  refer  to  them.  From  1823  to  1825, 
inclusive,  I  was  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  Singapore,  and  at  the  same  time 
held  the  ofBce  of  political  agent  to  the  Governor- General  for  the  native  states  of  the  Malay 
islands.  In  this  situation,  I  corresponded  with  many  of  the  native  princes  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Celebes,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  public  officers  of  the  Siamese  and 
Cochin -Chinese  governments  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  Johore  for  the 
sovereignty  and  property  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall,  in 
the  sequel  of  this  letter,  refer  to.  In  1826  and  1827  I  was  employed,  first,  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Pegu,  and  eventually  as  Envoy  to  the  court  of  Ava,  in  which  latter  capa- 
city I  negotiated  a  treaty,  which,  as  it  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  commercial  nature,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  further  allusion  to. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  will  perceive,  from  this  short  recital  of  my  services,  that 
I  am  not  competent,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  speak  with  any  authority  on  some  of  the 
most  essential  points  connected  with  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  towards  the  native 

Jirinces  of  India.  The  opinions  which  I  shall  offer  in  regard  to  these  are,  therefore,  chiefly 
bunded  on  a  careful  perusal  of  those  public  documents  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament  in  considerable  detail,  and  to  a  consideration  of  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  the  analogies  of  my  own  immediate  experience  to  bear. 

With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  native,  or  more  correctly  of  Asiatic  states,  consisting 
of  China,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Persia,  it  is  my  clear  and  distinct  opinion,  that  all 
our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  those  should  emanate  from  the  Crown,  and  not  from  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  On  this  subject  I  can  speak  with 
confidence,  having  experienced  great  obstacles  in  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  even  in  Ava, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  successful  termination  of  hostilities  with  that  State,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  accredited  by  the  Sovereign,  a  point  respecting  which  I  found  every 
one  of  these  states  equally  jealous  and  tenacious.  The  court  of  Persia  is  known  to  have 
objected,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  receiving  an  agent  from  the  Governor- General, 
and  to  be  solicitous  for  a  direct  communication  with  the  Sovereign ;  and  as  to  China,  the 
impropriety  of  attempting  any  political  correspondence  between  that  state  and  the  local 

government  of  India  has  always  appeared  so  obvious,  that  it  has  not  ever  been  attempted, 
ur  relations  with  the  states  in  question,  not  even  excepting  Persia,  must,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  be  always  no  other  than  commercial.  An  occasional  friendly  correspondence  with 
them,  emanating  from  the  Crown,  will  not  be  without  its  value,  in  maintaining  or  ex- 
tending our  commercial  intercourse,  while  it  is  certain  that  a  correspondence  with  the 
Governor- General  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  wounding  the  vanity  or  exciting 
the  fears  or  jealousy  of  proud  and  barbarous  governments. 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  princes,  or  those  exercising  independent  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  British  dominions,  our  relations  are  with  these 
political,  as  well  as  commercial,  and  they  must  of  necessity  be  maintained  through  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Governor-General  only.     I  presume  to  think,  however,  that  the  less 

we 
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we  intertere  in  ibeir  internal  affiurs  the  better.    Political  residents  are  at  present  main*  No. 

tained  by  us,  both  at  Ava  and  Nepaul,  in  virtue  of  treaties  with  these  courts.     I  confess  — 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  utility  in  these  affencies.  The  relations  subsisting  between  .  r!^  ^ 
the  British  Government  and  these  states  are  those  of  a  uowerful  nation  with  weak  and  ''*  ^'^^^^ 
vanquished  allies.  It  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  Britisn  Govemmentt  in  a  campaign  df 
a  few  months,  to  overthrow  either  state,  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  that  it  was 
onlv  our  ignorance  of  the  means  of  setting  about  it,  an  ignorance  which  no  longer  exists^ 
which  made  our  first  attempts  to  conquer  ihem  tardy  and  expensive.  The  presence  of  • 
British  diplomatic  agent,  under  the  circumstances  of  our  political  connection,  either  with- 
Ava  or  Nepaiil,  seems  to  me  more  likelv  to  be  the  source  of  irritation  ttian  of  conciliation* 
All  useful  diplomatic  functions  may  be  performed  far  more  quiedy,  and  with  equal 
efficiency,  by  the  nearest  civil  or  military  functionary  on  the  frontier;  and,  if  occasion 
should  require  it,  a  special  envoy  might  be  deputed,  a  measure  which,  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  usage,  would  be  considered  complimentary,  while  the  presence  of  a 
resident  agent  is  notoriously  viewed  by  the  Indian  princes  as  a  mark  of  vassalage  or 
thraldom.  The  charges  of  the  residency  of  Nepaul,  exclusive  of  the  military  escort, 
amount,  according  to  the  returns  nuuie  to  Parliament,"^  to  about  £10,000  per  annum.  If 
the  charges  of  the  residency  of  Ava  be  of  the  same  amount,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  parties  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  it  ought  to  be  less,  a  saving  of  X20,000  per 
annum  might  be  effected,  without  the  smallest  detriment  to  the  public  service,  by  the 
abolition  of  thess  two  residencies. 

Our  political  connection  with  Cabul  and  the  Ameers  of  Scind,f  as  far  as  can  be  col- 
lected irom  the  printed  treaties,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  apprehension  of  an 
invasion  of  the  French,  who  had  formed  an  alliance,  having  this  object  in  view,  with  the 
court  of  Persia.  The  fears  which  led  to  these  arrangements  were  perhaps  unnecessarily 
exaggerated. 

The  princes  of  the  third  class  arc  of  no  political  importance  whatever,  and  our  con- 
nexion with  them  ought  to  be  considered  purely  of  a  commercial  character.  They  con* 
sist  principally  of  chieftains  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs;  with  the  former  of  which, 
in  particular,  our  commerce  has  been  greatly  extended  since  1814.  The  object  of  our 
treaties  has  been  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  the  reduction  and  regulation  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  British  ships  and  merchandize.  The  establishments  maintained  with 
this  view,  independent  of  military  and  marine,  amount,  according  to  Parliamentary  docu- 
ments, to  about  £14,000  per  annum.  It  may  be  much  doubted  whether  advantages  to 
our  trade,  corresponding  with  so  large  an  expenditure,  are  derived  from  our  political 
establishments  at  these  places ;  and  whether  every  useful  purpose  might  not  be  served  by 
the  presence,  as  is  the  case  at  one  of  the  places,  Muscat,  of  a  native  agent,  or  at  the 
utmost  of  an  European  merchant,  having  consular  authority.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  cruisers,  for  the  protection  of  the  British  nag  from  piracy 
and  insult,  is  indispensable  ;  but  what  diplomatic  agency  b  further  requisite  otight  to  be 
distinctly  shown,  to  justify  the  large  expenditure  which  at  present  takes  place. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  political  relations  of  the  British  Government  are  those 
with  the  "  protecteii  states.''  These  may  be  described  as  being  under  a  joint  British 
and  native  administration,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  the  one,  and  all  the  vices  of  the 
other,  and  lx)th,  it  may  be  said,  incurable,  as  long  as  this  system  of  rule  is  persevered  in. 
The  experience  of  nearly  seventy  years  warrants  us  in  believing  that,  as  far  as  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  concerneil,  these  protected  states  arc  amongst  the  worst  governed  countries 
in  the  world.  The  eflects  which  have  resulted  from  this  mixed  government  arc  too  well 
known  to  require  beini^  dwelt  upon  in  any  detail,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  enumerate  8 
few  of  them.  By  our  military  protection,  and  our  interference  in  the  civil  aoministradon, 
the  powers  of  the  native  governments  are  necessarily  enfeebled:  the  prince  is  reduced  to  a 

pageant 
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— -  menc  is  removed ;  and  the  nataral  ched^  of  apprehendra  insnrrection  against  the^^nomuoB 

r^^!^  AV        ^  feeble  or  tyrannical  sovereign,  the  only  one  which  edsts  in  uBost  Asiatic  govemnent^pis 

J.  i  rawfurd,  Etq.   ^^jjy  withdrawn.    AU  interest  in  the  good  government  of  his  country  bein^  taiwi  awpyt 

the  prince,  according  to  his  personal  character,  degenerate^. either  into  a  besotted  y^oi^if^ 
tnary,  a  miser,  or  a  discontented  intriguer,  surrounded  by  parasites  or  usurers,  'iCq^ 
management  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  (and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  cou6seJi4)Kf 
delivered  over  into  the  gripe  of  contractors,  and  along  with  it,  as  usual,  the  admin istratjoii^ 
of  justice.  The  country  necessarily  becomes  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Rasi^ 
tance  to  authority  becomes  habitual^  and  petty  insurrections  break  out,  which,  just  joii^ 
unjust,  are  immediately  suppressed  by  the  irresistible  arm  of  British  power.  -.--^(h 

The  consequences  which  result  to  the  protecting  power  are  scarcely  less  injurious  tbaii^ 
to  the  power  protected.  It  incurs,  and  not  unjustly^  both  from  the  subjects  of  the  pro*<^ 
tected  state  and  its  own,  all  the  odium  of  the  misgovernttient  to  which  the  former  iaub 
prey ;  and  the  protected  countries,  instead  of  giving  support,  and  adding  strength  to  tU' 
British  Government,  have  become  in  reality  a  neavy  burthen  upon  it. 

The  larger,  and  consequently  the  more  unwieldy,  the  territory  of  the  protected  stat^^ 
and  the  more  direct  and  complete  our  own  interference  and  control,  the  worse  appears  t^. 
be  the  condition  of  the  country.  This  is  strikiugly  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Oq^^%. 
Hydrabad,  and  Mysore,  to  which  I  shall  briefly  advert  for  illustration.  The  state  \6x 
Oude  embraces  above  25,000  square  miles  of  the  finest  territory  in  India,  with  probalbly 
not  less  than  four  millions  of  inhabitants!  Ever  since  the  year  1765  it  has  been  sedulw^ 
by  the  power  of  the  British  Government  from  all  foreign  aggression ;  and  for  the  gr^teF 
part  of  the  time  relieved  by  our  subsidiary  troops  from  the  burthen  of  maintaining  militaf^' 
establishments.  Nothwithstanding  these  apparent  advantages,  the  country  has  been  pretty^ 
imiformly  throughout  a  scene  of  anarchy,  disorder,  and  mal-administration.  "■  ^^ 

The  territory  of  Hydrabad  embraces  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  surface  of  Hiri-J 
dustan,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  British  dominions  themselves  Our| 
political  connection  with  it  has  subsisted  nearly  as  long  as  with  Oude ;  and  all  account^ 
seem  to  acree  that  it  is  still  worse  governed  than  the  latter.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  ei\: 
deavoured  to  bolster  up  this  weak  and  tottering  state  by  military  aid,  and  by  fresh  accea-, 
sions  of  territory.  Its  sovereigns  are  discontented ;  the  resources  of  the  country  are  dila- 
pidated; the  government  seems  utterly  incompetent  to  the  management  of  a  territory  ex- 
ceeding 100,000  square  miles  in  extent;  and  the  more  we  interfere  the  worse  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  seem  to  become.  One  article  of  our  engagements  with  the  prince^ 
of  Hydrabad,  which  1  shall  beg  leave  to  copy,  will  strikingly  point  out  the  injurious  eflfects' 
upon  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Britisn  Government  <n  our  protective  alliance.  Tfet' 
ITth  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1800  is  in  the  following  strain  :  "By  the  present  treat;^/ 
**  of  general  defensive  alliance,  the  ties  of  union,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  are  drawn  so  closty 
"  that  the  friends  of  one  party  will  be  henceforward  considered  as  the  friends  of  the  othet^,- 
"and  the  enemies  of  the  one  party  as  the  enemies  of  the  other;  it  is  therefore  hereby* 
"agreed,  that  if  in  future  the  Shorapoor,  or  Gudwall  zemindars,  or  any  other  subjects  dr 
"  dependants  of  his  highnesses  government,  should  withhold  the  payment  of  the  circar'sjust' 
**  claims  upon  them,  or  excite  rebellion  or  disturbances,  the  subsidiary  force,  or  such  portion' 
"  thereof  as  may  be  requisite,  after  the  reality  of  the  fact  shall  be  duly  ascertained,  shall  ht 
"  ready,  in  concert  with  his  highness's  own  troops,  to  reduce  all  such  offenders  to  obedience.*^' 
A  succeeding  clause  of  the  same  article  provides  that,  in  certain  cases,  if  his  highnes;i 
should  require  it,  the  British  troops  on  the  contiguous  frontier  shall  enter  his  dominions, 
and  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subsidiary  force.  In  short,  it  is  provided  that' 
the  effective  military  power  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  employed,  not  only  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  but  even  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  No  doub| 
the  article  provides  only  that  it  shall  be  employed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  just  claims  of 
the  native  government,  after  the  reality  ot  the  facts  shall  be  ascertained ;  but  who  is  to 
judge  of  the  justice  or  injustice  the  reali^  or  unreality  of  the  claims  made,  or  the  facts 
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aUi^gtd  bys  pr<iflinte  and  inpaciQiis  government?  The  diplomatic  agent  of  the  firiti«^ 
Goveromaiit  must  be  totally  incompetent  to  such  a  task  in  a  country  extending  over  lO8)!0Ci9 
square  mileSf  and  oontraiii^a  population  of  certainly  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  people^ 

'The  state  of  Mysore  is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  mixed  go<>» 
rerntnent  which  prevuls  in  Che  protected  states.  This  was  a  gratuitous  creation  of  our 
&9kkf  at  the  moment  whM  we  were  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  mania  of  subsidiary 
treaties.  It  embraces  8O9OO6  square  miles  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  soutk 
of  India^  with  a  temperate  climate^  and  a  docile  population.  Although  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  from  the  first  moment  of  its  origin  under  our  immediate  auspice^ 
and  subject  to  our  direct  control^  its  government  seems  to  be  just  as  ill-administered  aa 
those  of*^  Lucknow  or  Hydrabadj  and  it  was  only  last  year  tiiat  a  necessity  arose  for  em» 
ploying  a  considerable  portion  "of  the  disposable  troops  of  the  Madras  presidency  in  the 
suppression  of  a  formidable  iosnrrection  within  it«  1  he  particulars  of  this  rebellion  are,  no 
doubt,  before  the  Board,  and  although  I  am  unacquainted  with  them,  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict, without  any  apprehension  of  drawing  a  rash  conclusion,  that  it  originated  in  some  gross 
acts  of  extortion  or  oppression,  and  most  probablv  in  a  long  continued  series  of  such  acts,  on 
the  part  of  the  native  government.  It  is  due  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  state,  that  his 
sagacity  predicted,  evefn  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
the  placing  of  a  pageant  prince  on  the  tnrone  of  Mysore ;  a  prince,  as  he  states,  unknown 
to  the  people,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  equally  unknown  to  them.* 

In  round  numbers,  nearly  one^half  of  the  entire  area  o(  Hindustan  comes  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  protected  states,  and  all  this  vast  territory  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  evils 
which  are  inciclent  to  this  condition ;  although  the  territories  being  generally  less  un  wieldly^ 
and  our  medley  less  direct,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it  are  not  always  of  so  aggra*' 
vated  a  character  as  in  the  examples  just  alluded  to.  As  long  as  our  present  engagements 
with  the  protected  states  are  persevered  in,  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  misrule  which 
prevails  in  them  is  doomed  to  be  perpetual,  or,  at  least,  to  endure  as  long  as  the  British 
power  itself.  We  are  instrumental,  tnerefore,  in  giving  consistency  and  permanency  to  a 
system  of  bad  government.  Through  our  support  alone  the  states  of  Ouae  and  Hydrabad 
have  existed  now  for  near  seventy  years,  a  period  far  beyond  the  average  duration  of  Indian 
monarchies,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  added,  of  Asiatic  monarchies;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  China  and  Japan,  there  is  not  a  considerable  nation  of  Central  Asia  in  which  a  revo- 
lution has  not  taken  place,  or  a  dynasty  been  overthrown  within  the  same  period. 

It  is  far  easier  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  than  to  show  what  practical 
remedy  ought  to  be  attempted  for  their  redress.  Before  offering  any  suggestions,  nowever, 
on  the  latter  subject,  I  shall  advert  to  our  relations  with  the  petty  states,  absolutely  or  vir- 
tually exercising  independent  80vereijQ;nty,  as  well  as  to  our  connection  with  the  pensioned 
princes.  The  character  of  the  administration  of  the  petty  states  affords  in  general  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  management  in  the  great  states.  Wherever  the  land  is  not  utterly  sterile, 
the  localities  not  very  unfavourable,  nor  the  people  in  a  very  low  and  uncivilized  state,  they 
are  almost  invariably  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition.  They  are  not  only  fa£ 
better  governed  than  the  larger  states,  but  in  general  in  a  more  flourishing  situation  than 
the  neighbouring  British  possessions,  always  excepting,  however,  those  in  which  the  land- 
tax  has  been  fixed  in  perpetuity,  and  to  which  the  beneficial  influence  of  an  active  external 
commerce  has  been  extended.  The  causes  of  this  prosperity  it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to 
explain.  The  states  are  small,  and  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  rulers  to  ^overm 
They  are  managed  by  them  rather  as  private  estates  than  as  principalities.  The  chiefs  feel 
tlieir  responsibility  to  their  subjects  for  their  good  or  bad  administration,  and  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  consequentlv,  always  more  or  less  governs  their  conduct.  Extortion, 
which  can  be  practised  with  little  fear  of  detection  and  with  impunity  in  a  distant  province, 
by  a  deputy  or  contractor,  under  the  larger  protected  states  cannot  be  practised  without 
detection  and  exposure,  either  by  an  agent  or  by  the  chieftain  himself,  in  a  petty  domain. 

Justice, 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thosias  Miiitto,  voL  8,  p»  SSI. 
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Jusdce,  however  rudely,  is  more  efficiently  administered.  In  fihort,  less  is  taken  from  tU^ 
people,  and  what  remains  to  them  is  better  protected.  I  shall  give  two  or  three  examples 
of  tne  effects  resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  derived  from  authorities,  the  credibility  «)if 
which  can  hardly  be  impeached. 

The  first  refers  to  the  small  and  independent  territory  of  Rampoor  in  Rohilcund.  Th6 
condition  of  this  petty  principality  is  described  in  the  following  terms,  in  a  well  kno^ 
Report  on  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  made  in 
1808,*  and  it  should  be  added,  that  by  the  most  recent  accounts  the  same  degree  of  pros^ 
perity  appears  to  characterise  it.  "  In  passing  through  the  Rampore  territory,"  say  th^ 
Commissioners,  "  we  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which  it  hak 
*'  attained,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  country ;  scarcely  a  spot  of  land  is  n^- 
"lected :  and  although  the  season  was  by  no  means  favourable,  the  whole  district  seems  to 
"be  covered  with  an  abundant  harvest.  As  we  have  no  reason,  to  conclude  from  the 
"description  we  had  received  of  the  present  Regent,  that  this  state  of  prosperity  had  been 
"  produced  by  any  personal  exertions  on  his  part,  we  were  solicitous  to  trace  its  source,  and 
"  to  discover  whether,  in  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  the  mode  of  arrangement,  or  otherwise, 
**  there  were  any  peculiar  circumstances  which  it  might  be  useful  for  us  to  advert  to^  in  the 
**  course  of  executing  the  duty  entrusted  to  us.  The  management  of  the  Nawaub  Fyz-oolkh' 
"  Khan  is  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  management  of  an  enlightened* 
"  and  liberal  landlord,  who  devoted  his  time  and  attention,  and  employed  his  own  capital  in* 
**  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  When  works  of  magnitude  were  required, 
"  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual,  the  means  of  under^ 
"taking  them  were  supplied  by  his  lK)unty.  Water-courses  were  constructed,  the  rivulets 
were  sometimes  made  to  overflow  and  fertilize  the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  paternal 
care  of  a  popular  chief  was  constantly  exerted  to  afford  protection  to  his  subjectS|t  to 
stimulate  their  exertions,  to  direct  their  labours  to  useful  objects,  and  to  pi'omote  by  eyery 
*'  means  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

On  this  statement  it  may  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  that  the 
people  under  whose  government  this  state  of  things  was  produced  were  strangers  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  at  the  period  of  the  Report  had  been  little  more  than  ninety  years  settled  in 
India,  and  still,  as  is  the  case  to  the  present  day,  speaking  their  native  language,  as  well  as 
the  dialects  of  the  country.  The  people  in  question,  the  Rohillas,  an  industrious,  as  well 
as  a  warlike  race,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  bears  their  name;  and  in  the  same  Report  we  have  the  following  testimony  to  their 
good  management,  and  to  the  equally  conspicuous  bad  management  of  the  government  of 
Oude,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  British  troops,  had  conquered  the  country.  In  1774, 
the  year  in  which  the  conquest  was  effected,  the  annual  revenue  was  eighty-four  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  about  £800,000  sterling.  "  The  province,"  says  the  Report,  "  rapidly  declined 
"  under  the  administration  of  the  Vizier,  and  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Com- 
"pany,  in  1801,  it  produced  only  a  revenue  of  about  forty-six  iacs  of  rupees  per  annum, 
*'  independently  of  tne  Rampore  Jaghire."  The  revenue  of  the  Rampore  Jaghire  was  but  ten 
lacs  ot  rupees  per  annum,  so  that  in  reality,  under  the  management  of  the  government  of 
Oude,  a  decrease  in  the  public  revenue  of  twenty-eight  lacs  of  rupees,  or  38  per  cent,  had 
taken  place  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  twenty-seven  years.  If  the  comparison  for 
the  same  territory  be  made  between  the  management  of  the  Rohillas,  and  that  of  our  own 
government,  it  b  painful  to  think  that  the  balance  of  advantages  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the 
former.  After  seven  years'  possession  of  the  country,  it  appears  by  the  report  that  the  re- 
venue had  increased  only  by  two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  <f  20,000.  The  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament  show  that  in  the  twenty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  collective  revenues 
of  Rohilcund,  and  the  other  districts  forming  the  Ceded  Provinces  of  Oude,  had  actually 
declined  by  a  sum  exceeding  £200,000  per  annum.     I  give  the  amount  of  the  revenue  as 

the 
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the  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy;  because  every  government  of  India,  under  the  No, 

varying  and  fluctuating  assessments  which  have  prevailed,  as  well  under  British  as  native  — 

rule,  lias  invariably  taken  wlmtever  the  people  could  afford  to  give.     The  difference  be-  h^^^^J 

twcen  one  government  and  another  iias,  in  tact,  mainly  consisted  in  the  higher  or  lower  •'•Crawfi 
degree  of  skill  which  was  exercised  with  the  object  of  placing  the  people  in  Uie  capacity  to 
pay  a  greater  or  smaller  rate  of  taxation. 

The  next  example  which  I  shall  adduce  is  drawn  from  the  same  authority,  and  refers  to 
two  Jaghiredars  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  Hajalis  Diaram  and  Bugwant 
Sing,  well  known  in  Upper  Hindustan  some  years  Iwck  as  the  proprietors  of  tiie  strong 
holds  of  Hatrass  and  Moorsaum,  Iwth  besieged  and  captured  under  the  government  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  *'  We  could  not  fail,  however,"  say  the  Commissioners,  ^'  to  observe 
the  singular  difference  which  the  application  of  greater  capital  and  greater  industry  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  state  of  contiguous  lands.  Wnile  the  surrounding  country 
*^  seemed  to  have  been  visited  by  a  desolatuig  calamity,  the  lands  of  the  Rajahs  Diaram 
^^  and  Bugwant  Sing,  under  every  disadvantage  of  season,  were  covered  with  crops  pro* 
^^duced  by  a  better  nusbandry  or  by  greater  labour."  It  should  here  be  explained,  that 
the  neighbouring  lands  alluded  to  in  the  Report  consisted  of  British  territory,  already  five 
years  in  our  occupation. 

The  last  example  which  I  shall  adduce,  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Heber,  and 
refers  to  the  well  known  principality  of  Bhurtpore,  but  a  short  period  before  its  subju- 
gation. The  passage  is  of  some  length ;  but  as  the  facts  appear  to  me  in  general  to  be 
stated  with  great  correctness,  and  the  reasoning  to  be  equally  iust  and  acute,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  quote  it.  "  The  country,  though  suU  bare  ot  wood,  has  more  scattered  trees 
'*  than  we  had  seen  for  many  days  back ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  soil  is  sandy, 
*'  and  only  irrigated  from  wells,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  watered  tracts  which 
'^  I  have  seen  m  India.  The  crops  of  com  now  on  the  ground  were  really  beautiful ; 
<'  that  of  cotton,  though  gone  by,  showed  marks  of  having  been  a  very  good  one.  What 
^*  is  a  sure  proof  of  wealth,  I  saw  several  sugar-mills,  and  large  pieces  of  ground  where 
'^  the  cane  had  just  been  cleared,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  nabits  of  India,  where  the 
^^  cultivators  keep  as  far  as  the^  can  from  the  highwav,  to  avoid  the  various  molestations 
^  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  thieves  and  travellers,  there  was  often  only  a  narrow 
'*  pathway  winding  through  the  green  wheat  and  mustard  crop,  and  even  this  was  crossed 
^  continually  by  the  channels  which  conveyed  water  to  the  furrows.  The  population  did 
'*  not  seem  great ;  but  the  few  villages  which  we  saw  were  apparendy  in  good  condition 
^*  and  repair ;  and  the  whole  afforded  so  pleasing  a  picture  oi  industry,  and  was  so  much 
^  superior  to  anything  which  I  have  been  led  to  expect  in  Rajpootana,  or  which  I  had 
^*  seen  in  the  Company's  territories  since  leaving  the  southern  parts  of  Rohilcund,  that  I 
^<  was  led  to  suppose  tliat  either  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  an  extremely  exemphuy 
'^  and  parental  governor,  or  that  the  system  of  management  adopted  in  the  British  pro- 
^  vinces  was  in  some  way  or  other  less  favourable  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
*'  the  country  than  that  of  some  of  the  native  states. 

'<  What  the  old  Jemautdar  of  Khauwah  said  as  to  the  rent  he  paid  to  government,  and 
^  the  answers  he  made  to  questions  put  to  him,  were  not,  however,  sucn  as  would  lead 
^*  one  to  expect  an  industrious  or  prosperous  peasantry.  No  certain  rent  is  fixed  by 
<^  government,  but  the  state  takes  every  year  what  it  thinks  fit,  leavuig  only  what,  in  its 
^  discretion,  it  regards  as  a  suflBcient  maintenance  for  the  zemindars  and  ryots.  This  is 
^  pretty  nearly  the  sj'stem  which  has  produced  such  ruinous  effecu  in  Oude,  but  which 
^  IS,  of'^course,  tempered  in  these  smaller  states  by  the  facility  of  bringing  complaints  to 
^  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  want  of  power  in  the  sovereign  himself  to  witlistand 
^'  any  general  rising  to  which  his  tyranny  might  in  the  long-run  drive  his  subjects,  and 
^*  most  of  all,  by  the  immediate  and  perceptible  loss  of  income  which  he  would  sustain,  if, 
*  by  dealing  too  hard  with  any  particular  village,  he  made  its  inhabitants  emigrate  to  the 
^*  territories  of  his  neighbour.  Nor  must  the  old  hereditary  attachment  be  lost  sight  of, 
**  which  makes  the  rulers  or  sutgects  of  a  jAat  or  Rajpoot  state  regard  each  other  as  kin 
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^  "drc^,  atid  fee)  a  prides  the  one  in  the  power  and  splendotir  of  a  chief 'who  is  the  hotahcf 
^  fai9  dan,  the  other  in  the  aambers  and  proa>erity  of  those  who  (XMKtitutet  iu»  socieljr 
^  and  court  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  his  only  army. ^  :^  ni 

The  only  objection  I  have  to  oflbr  to  Bishop  Heber's  statement  is,  that  allowance  h  ^ik 
inade  by  him  for,  and  probably,  indeed,  he  was  unaware  of  its  existence,  the  private 
coparcenary  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  which  uniformly  exists  throughout  Upper  Hifi^ 
dustan,  which  necessarily  exerts  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  countrf, 
and  is  never  altogether  disregarded,  certainly  never  with  impunity,  even  by  the  most 
oppressive  governments.  It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  Bishop  Heber  thought,  that  ^  the 
state  takes  every  year  what  it  thinks  fit."  The  most  powerful  governments  of  Hindustan 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  in  the  particular  part  of  India  here  alluded  to,  and  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  petty 

fovemments.  On  the  right  of  property  in  the  land  as  exbting  in  the  upper  portions  of 
lindustan,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  quote  the  words  of  a  moat 
intelligent  officer,  Mr.  Boulderson,  when  describing  the  neighbouring  province  of  Mora- 
dabad.  ^*  I  consider,"  says  he,  '^  the  only  real  desci^ption  c?  khood*khasht-ryot  to  be  of 
'^  the  family  of  the  zemindar,  and  he  cannot  be  dispossessed,  for  he  will  never  suffer  fait^ 
*•  self  to  be  so  without  bloodshed. 't  The  capaci^  of  the  proprietors  or  occupants  of  the 
land  to  resist  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  rulers,  rorms  inueed  a  large  element  in  contrl^ 
buting  to  the  prosperity  both  of  the  petty  and  large  states.  For  the  greater  part,  the 
most  spirited  and  warlike  of  the  tribes  of  Hindustan  are  at  same  time  the  most  indu^ 
trious,  oecause  the  most  able  to  secure  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Rohillas  and  the  Jauts, 
the  nations  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  are  very  striking  examples  of  this  most  import 
tant  fact. 

The  prosperity  of  the  territories  of  the  minor  princes  of  India,  under  whatever  denomir 
nation,  is,  as  already  stated,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  few  instances  which  I  have 
cited.  With  the  exception  of  some  poligbars,  zemindars  and  other  hereditary  chieftains^ 
whose  lands  have  been  assessed  by  ourselves  at  quit-rents  beyond  their  means  of  paying 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  smaller  principalities  is  pretty  nearly  general.  For  the 
prosperoiis  condition  of  the  states  of  the  Mahratta  jaghiredars  of  the  Deccan,  I  refer  to 
the  strong  testimony  given  by  an  experienced  officer,  Mr.  Chaplin,  before  the  Committed 
of  the  Lords  in  1830,  and  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  officers  who  served  under  him,  and 
from  which  last  it  appears  that  the  emigration  of  cultivators,  not  only  from  the  territories 
of  Hydrabad,  but  even  from  those  of  the  British  Government,  to  those  better  protected 
spots,  were  not  unfrequent. 

The  prosperity  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  is  not  confined  to  estates  or  principalitieis 
within  tne  limits  of  the  British  pcKssessions^  and  which  it  might  be  expected  must  derive  no 
small  share  of  it  from  the  security  against  foreign  aggression  incident  to  their  position. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  exist  in  situations  exposed  even  to  the  invasion  of  foreign 
armies;  to  that  of  the  worst  description  of  foreign  armies,  the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Many  of  the  Raipoot  states  which  lie  in  the  direct  route  of  invading  armies  between  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Deccan,  are  examples,  particularly  tlmt  of  Kotah,  the  flourishing  condition 
of  which  has  been  remarked  by  every  European  traveller.  Of  die  countries  which  I  have 
now  cited  as  examples  of  good  management,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  confidence  from  my  own  personal  experience,  although  I  have  either 
resided  in  or  travelled  through  all  of  them,  for  m\'  knowledge  of  them  dates  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  years  back.  I  can,  however,  safely  affirm,  that  the  same  favourable  impression 
was  made  upon  me  when  I  saw  them  as  upon  all  others,  and  abundant  testimony,  drawn 
from  more  recent  and  careful  observation,  might  easily  be  adduced  to  show  that  they  were 
not  exaggerated. 

I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  sixth  and  last  class  of  our  native  allies, 

princes 

•  Heber*t  Joamal,  toI.  iL  p.  361. 

t  SelcctkMU  oC  P^rs  from  the  KecorcU  at  the  East- India  House,  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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mineet  who  are  now  pensioners  of  the  British  Oovemment    The  most  important  of  these  CI. 

u  the  Mofipil.     On  the  subject  of  oar  connection  with  this  prioce»  a  tract  lias  been  circu*  — 

lated  within  the  last  few  months,  purporting  to  be  drawn  from  official  documents,  and  1 
the  allegations  contained  in  which  are  such  as  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  serious  atten-  J*  Crawiui 
tion  of  die  Honourable  Board.  It  would  appear  from  this  paper,  that  in  1805,  two  years 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  in  Upper  Hindustan, 
and  when  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Delhi  fell  into  our  hands,  a  treaty  or  engagement  was 
made  with  him,  stipulating  diat  certain  territories,  the  limits  of  which  were  defined,  should 
be  considered  as  Crown  lands,  and  reserved  as  such  for  his  maintenance ;  that  until  the 
revenue  of  such  Crown  lands  should  be  adequate  to  the  intended  purpose,  a  fixed  stipend 
should  be  paid  to  him,  and  tliat  when  tliey  exceed  the  amount  so  paid,  he  should  enjoy 
the  surplus.  Nothing,  to  all  appearance,  can  be  clearer  or  more  unequivocal  than  the 
terms  of  the  engagement  The  allegation  is  that  diey  are  evaded  on  tlie  part  of  the  local 
government  of  India,  on  the  plea  that  the  document  called  a  treaty  was  the  mere  '^  inti- 
**  mation  of  the  intention  of  tne  British  Government  at  the  time,  and  not  an  engagement 
**  positively  binding  as  to  its  future  conduct,"  and  Uiat  an  increase  of  the  stipencTof  his 
Majesty  would  at  present  '*  be  very  inconvenient."  The  present  revenue  of  tne  assigned 
Crown  lands  appears,  from  the  anonymous  statement,  considerably  to  exceed  the  stipend 
paid  to  his  Majesty,  and  a  claim  for  arrears  to  the  amount  of  about  £400.000  is  set  up  in 
oehalf  of  the  King.  If  the  documents  referred  to  be  authentic,  the  pretexts  alleged  for 
non-fulfilment  of  a  written  engagement  are  undoubtedly  any  thing  but  creditable  to  the 
British  adnnnistration  of  India ;  and  I  am  bound  in  fairness  to  observe,  that  since  Lord 
Cornwallis  first  gave  a  new  lone  to  the  character  of  Uie  Indian  government,  now  five-and- 
forty  years  af^o,  there  has  l)een  no  such  departure,  nor  indeed  any  departure  at  all  that  I 
am  aware  of,  from  the  faith  of  our  political  engagements.  Hie  treaty,  I  have  no  doubt, 
like  many  others  made  at  the  dine,  was  an  improvident  one,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  stipu* 
lations,  I  make  no  question,  may  be  very  inconvenient.  They  ought,  notwithstanding, 
like  many  other  onerous  engagements  which  we  have  entered  into,  to  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter. 

Under  the  head  of  Stipendiary  Princes  came  the  petty  princes  of  Johore,  with  whom 
I  negotiated  a  treaty  in  \S2^  already  alluded  to ;  anu  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  which, 
as  I  was  personally  engaged,  I  shall  now  describe,  reserving  the  further  consideration  of 
our  relations  with  the  stipendiary  princes  of  Hindustan  to  a  future  part  of  this  Paper. 
The  island  of  Singapore,  the  object  of  the  treaty,  and  at  the  moment  of  our  occupation  of 
it,  little  better  than  one  continucms  forest,  lielongcd  to  two  Malay  princes,  the  one  a  vassal 
claiming  the  properly  of  the  soil,  and  virtually  exercising  the  sovereignty;  and  the  other, 
his  paramount,  poss^sed  only  of  nominal  power,  althougn  in  reality  the  hereditary  sove- 
reign, lliis  was  no  unusual  state  of  things  in  the  native  politics  of  India.  When  a  Bri- 
tish settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  m  1819,  the  first  of  the  chiefs  now  named  had, 
for  eight  years,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island,  with  a  band  or  colony  of  a  few  piratical 
followers.  The  last-named  prince  was  invited  to  reside  by  ourselves,  after  we  had  formed 
our  settlement,  with  the  view  of  covering  by  treaty  with  him  our  claim  of  occupation.  A 
joint  treaty  was  entered  into  with  both,  the  conditions  of  which  were  extremely  loose  and 
ill-iiefined.  The  sovereignty  was  reserved  to  the  native  princes,  and  the  cession  made  to 
us  extended  only  to  a  few  miles  along  the  coast,  and  to  the  depth  uf  a  few  hundred  yards 
inland;  a  participation  on  their  part  in  the  expected  port  and  cnstom  duties  was  stipu- 
lated for ;  and  the  treaty  engaged  us  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  tending  to 
embroil  us  not  only  with  the  |>etty  states  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  with  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands.  Great  and  obvious  inconveniences  immediately  followed  this  arrange- 
ment: the  princes  insisteil  u(Km  and  exercised  the  rights  of  maintuining  slavery;  money 
was  extorted  from  the  native  commanders  of  vessels  which  freciuented  the  port,  and  their 
persons  were  imprisoned  for  alleged  want  of  respect ;  heavy  hues  were  levied  for  felling 
timl)er  in  forests  that  were  inexhaustible ;  assassinations  were  committed  by  the  followers 
of  the  native  chiefs,  who  claimed  exemption  from  our  jurisdiction,  and  frequent  risk  was 

incucredy 
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No.  8.  iacarred,  througb  their  vanity  or  imfH'udence,  of  involving  us  in  altercations  or  quavrc^ 

—  with  the  oelghbouring  governiaentt.     The  treaty  of  1U24  put  an  end  lo  this  ststo  of 

Letterlraai  things,  by  the  entire  purchase  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  properly  of  the  ifilaodfiari^ 
.1.  Crawfurd,  Esq-  pecuniary  consideration  ;  by  a  pension  for  life  to  each  of  the  princes ;  by  the  stipuialiaD,ef 
H  sum  of  money  for  their  removal  from  the  island,  in  case  they  should  not  think  proper  to 
make  it  their  residence ;  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  oSensive  and  defensive  alliance- 
British  sovereignty,  in  virtue  of  this  engugemenC,  is  now  as  completely  established,  firee 
from  the  embarrossments  of  a  native  connexion  within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  miles,  embrac- 
ing not  only  the  principal  island,  but  also  the  sti'uits,  narrow  seas,  and  islets  which  sur- 
round it,  as  in  any  possession  of  the  Crown  -,  and  upon  the  demise  of  both  the  native 
princes,  [one  of  them  died  within  a  few  months  after  signing  the  treaty,)  even  all  pecu- 
niary inconvenience  will  have  ceased. 

I  have  now  to  submit  the  very  few  remedial  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  on  the 
state  of  the  protected  and  pensioned  princes.  W  ith  respect  to  the  firsts  the  great  evil 
seems  to  be  the  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  extent  of  their  possessions,  too  great,  perhaps* 
for  n  native  government  under  the  most  &vourable  auspices,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the 
debility  whicn  is  necessarily  superinduced  by  our  own  interference.  Our  interpositioo, 
indeed,  alone  saves  them  from  that  dissolution  which  is  the  common  fate  of  all  weak  and 
vicious  dynasties;  and  we  consequently  obstruct  the  only  course  which  has  hitherto  giveo 
the  people  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  wise  or  vigorous  administration.  The  rough  but 
obvious  remedy  would  be  to  dissolve  our  political  connexion,  and  withdraw  our  troops  and 
diplomatic  agents.  In  such  an  event  the  larger  protected  states  would  inevitably  be  broken 
down  into  numerous  petty  communities.  However  beneficial  the  ultimate  effects  would  be^ 
and  however  agreeable  such  a  step  as  our  withdrawal  from  interference  to  the  native 
princes,  a  temporary  anarchy  and  confusion  would  be  the  certain  consequence,  and  e<>Dd 
faith  and  humanity,  not  less  tlian  the  security  of  our  own  possessions,  must  prevent  us  from 
having  recourse  to  such  a  measure.  The  same  effects  may,  I  conceive,  be  brought  about 
by  less  violent,  although  slower  means.  Unless  we  interpose  to  prevent  it  (and  it  ought  to 
I>c  our  object  to  encourage  rather  than  oppose  it],  the  larger  states  would,  I  conceive,  in 
time  be  partitioned  and  brokendownby  the  mere  operation  of  the  native  laws  of  inheritance 
an  event  of  which  there  are  innumerable  examples  in  the  history  of  India.  Another  and 
perhaps  more  effectual  means  would  be,  to  induce  the  native  princes  to  fix  in  perpetuity,  as 
has  been  done  with  the  zemindars  of  Bengal,  moderate  quit-rents  upon  the  present  po^ 
sessions  of  the  existing  jaghiredars,  talookdars,  or  other  subordinate  chiefs,  who  now  hold 
tbem  on  the  most  insecure  and  uncertain  tenures,  and  who  consequently  plunder  the  people 
instead  of  protecting  them.  This  would  give  the  parties  in  question  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  good  government  of  their  estates,  and  we  might  expect  to  see  them  prosper  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  examples  of  the  small  principalities  which  I  have  already  cited. 
The  most  favourable  result,  under  all  circumstances,  would  probably  be  the  occupation  of 
the  territories  of  the  protected  sutes  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  permanent  estn- 
blishmcDt  of  British  rule  throughout  the  whole,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Bengal^  the 
Carnatic,  and  a  large  part  of  OuJe.  To  this,  in  all  likelihood,  it  must  come  at  last-  Any 
other  arrangement  must  be  attended  with  obvious  inconveniences ;  but  how,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  result  is  to  be  brought  about,  consistently  with  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  1 
confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand.  If  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  protected 
states  alone  were  to  be  considered,  we  need  not  certainly  be  over  scrupulous,  for  according 
to  every  account  nothing  can  well  be  worse  than  their  present  condition.  If  the  interests 
of  the  people  be  admitted  to  be  the  paramount  consideration,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
that  few  or  none  of  the  princes  themselves  have,  from  ancient  prescription  or  hereditary 
right,  any  very  strong  claims  to  be  supported  in  the  exercise  of  a  tyranny  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  such  deplorable  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  their  people ;  unless,  indeed,  what 
they  derive  from  the  fictitious  circumstances  arising  out  of  their  alliance  with  ourselves. 
According  to  European  notions  there  is  not  an  inaividual  of  the  Mahomedan  chieft'tbst 
does  not  derive  his  power  from  the  rebel  governor  of  a  province,  and  there  is  not  obe  -of 
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th«ir  dynasties  which  dates  much  more  than  a  century  biack,  or  indeed  that  was  of  one-half  No.  8. 

that  standing,  when  we  formed  our  first  connexion  with  them.     The  origin  of  the  principal  — -■ 

Hindu  dynasties  is  still  later,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  reality  more  recJent       p      ?'  ^^^J} 
conquerors  and  usurpers  than  ourselves.  •*•  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

The  subject  of  the  pensioned  princes,  although  involved  in  sufficient  difficulty,  is  sonie- 
what  more  easy  to  deal  with  than  that  Of  the  protected  states.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to' 
gather  from  the  scattered  information  contained  in  Parliamentary  documents,  for  there  is 
no  distinct  and  specific  return  before  Parliament  which  furnishes  it,  the  annual  charge  for 
political  pensions  appears  to  be  about  a  miHion  and  a  half  sterling,  which,  according  to  the 
estimated  revenues  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  Company's  Charter,  is  equal  to  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  entire  gross  amount*  This  is  a  tax  paid  by  the  people  beyond,  and  in  excess 
of,  the  disbursements,  which  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  any  country  ought  to  be 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  establishments  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate 
government,  and  peculiarly  burthensome  to  so  poor  a  country  as  India.  In  the  meanwhile, 
a  numerous  class  of  state  paupers  may  be  said  to  be  entailed  upon  the  country.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  the  numbers  of  the  families  of  these  pensioners  increase,  and  the 
original  stipend,  however  respectable  numerically,  becomes  inadequate  when  subdivided 
for  the  support  of  many.  Some  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  Delhi,  for  example,  I  am 
told,  receive  no  larger  an  allowance  for  their  maintenance  than  30^.  a  month,  and  some  of 
the  numerous  retainers  and  followers  of  the  Mysore  princes  ai-e  understood  to  be  in  a  very 
indigent  condition,  although  the  annual  stipend  allotted  for  their  maintenance  exceeds 
£30,000  per  annum.  The  character  of  the  parties  themselves  is  necessarily  degraded  and 
demoralized  by  the  state  of  hopeless  pupilage  inf  which  they  are  retained.  Some  measure 
appears  to  me  urgently  to  be  aemanded  for  gradually  abating  this  evil ;  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  would  be  to  tnake  the  pensions  an  inheritable  property,  to  descend  by  the  native 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  to  commute  the  present  annuities  for  a  grant  of  lands,  still 
chargeable  with  a  moderate  quit-rent  to  tlie  state,  or  for  a  capital  sum,  estimated  by  a  given 
number  of  years'  purchase,  to  be  invested  as  the  party  niight  consider  most  beneficial. 
From  the  reckless  and  improvident  habits  which  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
parties  have  generally  engendered,  this  is  a  plan  which  of  course  could  only  be  acted  upon 
gradually  and  cautiously.  In  time,  however,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  extinguishing  of 
tnese  political  pensions  might  be  effected  through  its  operation ;  the  country  be  relieved 
from  an  intolerable  burthen ;  and  the  pensioners  themselves,  merging  into  the  common 
mass  of  society,  and  taught  to  look  to  tneir  own  exertions  only  for  success  in  life,  acquire 
the  provident  and  industrious  habits  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  present  undisputed  strength 
of  our  political  power,  I  cannot  anticipate  that  any  danger  could  arise  fi'om  acting  pru- 
dently on  such  a  scheme. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  noticing  the  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  our  political  position,  must,  I 
think,  be  deemed  excessive.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  from  dispersed  and  very 
inadequate  data,  the  ordinary  disbursements  of  our  diplomatic  agencies,  exclusive  of  pen- 
sions, military  escorts,  and  subsidiary  troops,  amounted  in  1827  to  a  sum  exceeding 
£400,000,  or  including  temporary  missions,  to  half  a  million  sterling,*  which  is  much  more 
than  the  present  diplomatic  and  consular  charges,  pensions  included,  of  Great  Britain,  by 
far  the  largest  of  any  nation  of  Europe.  Some  reductions,  I  believe,  have  been  made  since 
the  period  quoted,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  abundant  room  for  sill  greater, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  charge  is  equal  to  near  three  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue 
of  India. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

London,  24th  February  1832.  (Signed)        J.  CRAWFURD. 

•  Return  of  all  Offleeti  and  EaUbliabmeiitB,  1890;  Second  Report  of  Seleet  Committee  of  1830;  and  Report  of 
Select  Committee  of  1831. 
t  Ketum  of  all  Offices  and  Establishments  ;  copies  of  Letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  1830)  p.  lo. 
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LEITER  from  K  B.  EDMONSTONE,  Esq.  to  THOMAS  HYDE  VILLIERS,  E^. 

I.  Our  acquisitions  of  territory  since  1813  have  originated, 

1st  In  the  war  with  Nepaul,  hjr  which  we  acquired  posseasion  of  the  provinces  of 
Kemaon,  Sebatoo,  and  Dehra  Doon. 

2dly.  In  the  faithless  and  hostile  conduct  of  the  Peishwah^  in  the  years  1816  and  1817, 
which  occasioned  the  treaty  with  that  prince  of  June  1817|  by  which  treaty  the  Northern 
Concan,  the  Peishwah's  possessions  in  Guzerat,  the  forts  of  Dharwar  and  Koosigul^  with 
their  adjacent  territory,  and  his  possessions  in  Bundelcund,  were  ceded  to  us* 

Silly 
terminating 
budda, 
south  of  that  river,  were  ceded  to  us. 

4thly.  In  the  general  war  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  by  the  result  of  which  all  the  re* 
maining  territoria)  possessions  of  the  Peishwah,  together  with  considerable  portions  of  tlie 
territory  formerly  belonging  to  Holkar,  came  under  our  direct  dominion. 

5thly.  In  subsidiary  arrangements  with  the  Guickwar,  by  which  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad 

was  transferred  to  us. 

/^, 

6thly.  In  the  war  with  Ava,  by  which  Arracan,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  Tenasserim,  and  Y^, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  Assam,  on  our  north-eastern  frontier,  were 
added  to  our  possessions. 

With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  (iie  question : 

The  first  material  enlargement  of  our  political  relations,  since  1813,  was  the  accession  of 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  to  the  subsidiary  system  in  1816,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
subsidiary  alliance^  corresponding  with  the  treaties  of  Hyderabad  and  Bassein,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cession  of  territory  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  subsidiary  force.  The 
next  material  alteration  was  that  produced  by  the  treaty  with  the  Peishwah  of  June  1817, 
already  adverted  to,  under  which  all  the  rights  of  supremacy  exercised  by  him  as  head  of 
tlie  Mahratta  confederacy  in  Guzerat,  and  over  the  numerous  chiefs  of  Bundelcund,  in 
Hindostan  and  in  Malwa,  were  transferred  to  us.  The  last  great  enlargement  of  our  poli- 
tical relations  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  war  undertaken 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindarries,  and  the  predatory  powers  of  Hindostan.  The  restilt 
of  it  has  l)een  to  complete  the  establishment  of  the  paramount  ascendancy  of  the  British 
power  over  the  whole  of  the  states,  princes,  and  chiefs  of  the  Peninsula,  not  before  con- 
nected with  it  by  alliance,  or  sul^jected  to  Its  control  by  the  transfer  of  tributary  allegiance 
under  the  treaties  already  noticed;  with  the  exception  of  the  successor  to  the  late  IXowtut 
How  Sindiah,  who,  tliough  nominally  exem])t  from  the  obligations  of  an  alliance  subjecting 
him  to  the  paramount  authoriQr  of  tne  British  Government,  is  virtually  placed  under  its 
control  by  the  geographical  and  political  position  of  his  territories,  and  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  his  power  and  resources. 

The  subject  will  be  found  much  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  developed  in  the  accom- 
panying Paper  of  Notes.* 

II.  Our  engagements  with  most  of  the  substantive  States  are  of  a  subsidiarv  nature, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  States  of  Hydrabad,  M}'sore,  Travancore,  Holkar,  )4agpore, 
liuickwar,  Cutch  ;  in  all  of  which  a  British  furce  is  maintained  for  the  protections  (be 
^tate^     I'fae  stipulations  of  our  treaties  with  these  Sutes  vary,  of  course,  according,  to  4m 

circum^tiiMn 

•  riOe  I6cli  and  Mowing  ptragnipbt. 
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circumnances  of  each,  but  their  general  features  are  these :  protection  on  the  part  of  the  No 

British  Government  against  external  and  internal  enemies;  mutual  co-operation  in  the  — 

event  of  hostilities  with  otiier  powers ;  a  prohibition  against  all  political  intercourse  with  . ,  Lettei 
other  Princes  and  Chiefs,  except  through  the  medium,  or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  British  ^'  "'  ^^ 
Government;  an  obligation  to  refer  to  the  latter  all  disputes  that  may  eventually  arise 
with  other  States ;  and  also  to  receive  and  abide  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  British 
Government,  delivered  through  their  Representative,  on  all  affairs  connected  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  combined  at  the  same  time,  generally,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Prince's  exercise  of  iudepeudent  authority  witliin  tlie  limits  of  his  domi- 


nion.s. 


With  many  other  States  and  Chiefs,  those  for  instance  in  Rajpootana,  our  engage- 
ments are  tributary,  but  in  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  provisions  of  our  subsidiary 
allowances. 

With  numerous  petty  principalities,  the  obligations  of  our  engagements  are  simply  pro- 
tection on  one  part,  and  subordinate  co-operation  ur  allegiance  on  the  other. 

Numberless  fiefs  or  jagheers,  especially  within  tiie  territories  formerly  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Muhrattahs,  are  held  by  sunnuds  or  grants  from  the  British  Government, 
all  involving  the  reciprocal  duties  of  protection  and  allegiance ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
British  guarantee  is  interposed  by  specific  engagements  between  a  substantive  State  and 
its  dependant  tributaries. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  present  condition  of  our  foreign  relations  in  India,  of  which  it 
will  be  observed,  the  governing  and  pervading  principle  is  a  general  submission  of  all  the 
States  and  Principalities  with  which  engagements  have  been  contracted  to  the  paramount 
power  and  control  of  the  British  authority. 

[Mr.  E.  here  refers  to  the  accompanying  Paper  of  Notes  for  an  account  of  our  political 
relations  as  affected  by  the  alliances  with  tne  various  States.] 

If,  however,  information  be  sought  regarding  the  present  condition  of  each  State,  under 
the  operation  of  its  connexion  with  the  British  Government,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  later  correspondence  of  our  political  residents  and  agents,  which  unhappily  will  show, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  not  been  promoted  by  the 
alliance,  but  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  exnibiLS  in  the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  oppression, 
and  the  defalcation  of  its  resources,  the  invariable  effects  of  a  vicious,  or  a  weak  and  in- 
efficient administration  :  and  the  condition  of  a  large  and  most  important  class  of  our  poli- 
tical relations,  namely,  those  which  were  established  during  the  progress,  or  at  the  close  of 
the  last  general  war,  with  the  several  States  of  Rajpootana,  is  exhibited  in  a  narrative  con- 
tained in  the  draft  of  a  proposed  despatch  to  Bengal,  prepared  in  1829,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Paper  of  Notes  before  referred  to,  and  which,  after  a  correspondence  between 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  latter,  withdrawn, 
but  is  among  the  records  of  the  Court.  That  narrative  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
disorganized  state  of  those  misgoverned  principalities;  of  the  intrigues  and  contentions  of 
their  Courts,  and  of  the  vacillating  system  of  our  interference  in  their  concerns,  atone  time 
actively  exerted,  at  another  suspended,  and  exercised  on  no  one  principle,  but  assuming 
various  forms  and  degrees  in  different  States,  and  at  different  times  within  the  same 
State. 

III.  In  reply  to  this  question,  as  connected  with  its  first  subdivibion,  it  seems  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  subsidiary  treaties,  which,  in  every  instance,  describe  the  amount  of  the 
ibrce  to  be  furnished  by  us  for  the  protection  of  the  allied  States. 

I  am  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  exigencies  of  the  two  other  subdivisions, 
namely,  the  amount  of  military  force  required  by  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations, 
aod  aa  a  seearity  against  eztnordinary  risk ;  the  iatier  being,  as  I  conceive,  intended  to 
be  provided  by  the  military  dispositions  arising  out  of  the  former ;  in  elucidation  of  which 

*  VI.  6  I  have 
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No.  9*  I  have  only  to  advert  to  the  military  stations  established,  (exclusive  of  those  of  therSubsj- 

diary  forces  already  noticed),  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  conptu4ea 

Letter  from        ^itij  foreign  states  and  principalities^  and  with  a  view  both  to  provide  the  most  effectpo^ 
N.B.  Edmonstone,  means  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  so  incurred,  and  of  guarding  against  extraordinary  ri^]^ 
^^4*  Lodiana,  on  the  banks  of  tne  Sutlege,  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  1808,  with  RflgaU 

Runjeet  Sing,  of  Lahore,  by  which  the  Sickh  chiefs,  between  that  river  and  the  Jumum 
were  placed  under  our  protection. — Nusseerabad  and  Neemuch,  with  reference  to  our 
treaties  and  engagements  with  Jyenagur,  Jodepore,  Odepoor,  Kotah,  and  Boondee,  in 
Rajpootana. — Mhow,  with  reference  to  our  treaties  and  engagements  in  Malwah. — Dees%, 
on  the  frontier  of  Guzerat,  as  applicable  to  our  political  engagements  with  the  v^riou^ 
petty  states  in  that  quarter. 

IV.  Answers  to  the  main  part  of  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
Paper. 

[After  alluding  to  the  necessary  process  of  interference  of  the  British  Government 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Subsidiary  States,  as  described  in  that  Paper,  Mr«  £« 
observes,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  that  were  made,] 

The  obligation  to  protect  the  prince  from  the  dangers  of  internal  anarchy  or  insur- 
rection, from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  appears  to  mvolve  the  corresponding  privilegef 
of  interfering  to  arrest  the  progress  of  proceedings  tending  to  produce  it ;  and  the  neces- 
sity  of  such  interference  is  the  greater  and  more  frequent,  because  all  the  States  of  India 
being  (with  some  few  partial  exceptions)  purely  monarchical,  the  good  government  of  tfie 
country  must  ever  depend  upon  toe  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  the  prince. 

The  tendency  of  our  political  relations,  therefore,  is  gradually  to  supersede  the  govern* 
ments  of  the  Protected  States,  to  extend  over  them  our  own  influence  and  authority^  «od 
ultimately  to  bring  them  under  our  direct  dominion.  ? 

The  object  of  our  interference,  in  whatever  way,  and  in  whatever  degree  exercised,  hks 
ever  been  the  true  interest  of  the  prince,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  protection 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  ana  that  interference  has  been  most  beneficial  where  it  has^ 
been  carried  furthest.     I  may  adduce,  as  instances  of  this,  the  state  of  the  Guickwar,  • 
relieved  from  a  condition  of  political  and  pecuniary  ruin  by  the  active  interference  of  the  > 
British  power,  exercised  through  the  able  agency  of  the  late  Colonel  Walker,  who,  far 
that  purpose,  became  associated  with  a  regency  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  Govern^  ^ 
ment,  and  by  that  of  his  distinguished  successor.  Major  Carnac.     Cutch,  Nagpore,  and  > 
Travancore,  in  each  of  which  States  a  similar  arrangement  prevailed,  for  a  time,  for  similar 
purposes ;  and  Hyderabad,  where  our  interference  was  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  entire 
reform  of  the  Nizam's  military  establishment,  and  the  introduction  of  our  own  under 
British  functionaries  and  the  British  guarantee.     But  this  degree  of  direct  interference 
has  of  necessity  been  only  temporary,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  effects  of  such 
direct  interference  have  oeen,  or  wiU  be,  temporary  also. 

While  we  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  engagements^ 
the  effects  of  our  subsidiary  and  protective  relations  must  apparently  continue  to  be  such 
as  are  described  in  this  address,  aiidiiK>re  fully  in  the  accompanying  Notes.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  extending  our  interference,  we  virtually  supersede  the  local  authority,  and  intro^ 
duce  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  or  in  the  system  of  the 
administration. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  right  reserved  by  our  treaties  of  tendering  our  advice 
to  the  prince  on  all  points  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  his  country, 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  on  his  part  to  conform  to  it,  has  entirely  failed  whenever 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  effect  to  that  provision  of  our  engagements.  Of  this 
attempt,  and  its  failure,  the  strongest  instance  was  afibrded,  in  1810  and  1811,  in  the  case 
of  the  State  of  Oude,  when  an  efibrt  was  made  to  give  effect  to  that  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  November  1801,  by  which  the  Vizier  engages,  *^  That  he  will  establish  in  his  reserved 
dominions  such  a  system  of  administratioB  (to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  officers) 

as 
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as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  No. 

lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  ;'*  and  **  that  his  Excellency  will  always  advise  with  — — 

and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  Company.'*  This  Letter  fi 
provision  arose  out  of  the  long  existing  system  of  misrule,  which  created  and  perpetuated  M.  B.  Bdm< 
all  the  evils  of  corruption,  oppression,  injustice,  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,     llie  ^>1 

British  Government  was  bound  by  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  if  possible,  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  these  evils;  since  tne  stipulated  obligation  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  rebellion  within  the  Vizier's  territory,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  from  external  enemies, 
frequently  compelled  us  to  employ  our  troops  against  zemindars  and  others,  who,  by 
the  rapacity  anu  extortion  of  the  aumils  or  governors  of  the  provinces,  had  been  driven 
to  resistance,  and  thus  indirectly  to  support,  by  our  interference,  the  cause  of  violence  and 
oppression. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  most  persevering  exertions,  and  the  truly  able  agency 
of  the  resident  (Colonel  Buillie),  supported  by  all  ttie  influence  of  the  British  power,  failed 
of  effect,  and  aiibrded  a  signal  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  counsel  and  remonstrance, 
however  fortified  by  the  stipulations  of  treaty,  and  the  influence  of  Government,  and  with 
whatever  ability  and  zeal  it  may  be  urged,  to  remedy  abuses  and  accomplish  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  a  protected  State  in  opposition  to  the  wish  or  disposition  of  the  prince. 
This  subject  will  be  found  fully  discussed  and  exemplified  in  two  despatches  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated  the  21st  of  June  and  6th  July. 
181L* 

The  experience  of  this  truth  has  almost  unavoidably  led  to  the  exercise  of  a  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affhirs  of  the  allied  States,  calculated  to  degrade  and  disgrace  tlie 
ruling  authority,  but  inadequate  to  the  accompltshnient  of  its  benevolent  purpose,  which 
the  introtluction  of  British  laws  and  institutions,  under  British  authority,  is,  perhaps,  alone 
capable  of  effecting. 

Yet,  under  all  die  inherent  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  our  foreign  relations,  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Protected  States  has  been  improved  by  their  relief 
from  the  ravages  of  external  enemies,  and  the  evils  of  internal  insurrection  or  disturb* 
ance;  and  in  some  instances  perhaps  by  the  diffusion  of  better  principles,  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  flagrant  abuses,  which  a  near  connexion  and  intercourse  with  the  British 
Go%'ernment«  and  the  Bffvncy  of  its  public  functionaries,  has  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power,  independence,  dignity,  and  consequence  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  with 
whom  we  are  thus  connected  have  naturally  diminished,  and  must  continue  to  diminish^ 
under  the  exercise  of  our  paramount  sway. 

l^ie  fundamental  difficulty  of  our  political  relations  seems  to  be  the  want  (it  is  to  be 
feared  the  irremediable  want}  of  a  clear  and  definite  course  of  action  in  our  conduct 
towards  the  Protected  States,  a  consequence  proximately  of  the  above  exemplified  incon- 
sistency of  the  provisions  of  our  treaties,  but  primarily  attributable  to  the  essential 
difference  Ix^tween  the  genius  the  civil  and  political  institutions,  the  principles  and  views, 
the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  people  of  the  Allied  States 
and  Protectetl  Territories,  and  those  of  the  government  and  nation  with  which  they  are 
thus  sulMirdinately  connected. 

I  should  be  misunderstood,  if^  from  the  foregoing  representation  of  the  evils  and 
enibarrassmenLs  attending  our  f>olitical  relations,  were  to  be  deduced  an  imputation  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  great  statesmen  who  originated  or  pursued  the  system  ot  our  subsidiary 
;Jliances.|-  In  the  case  of  Hydrabad  in  particular,  the  substitution  of  our  subsidiary 
alliance  with  that  State  for  the  militar}*  force  and  political  ascendancy  of  the  French,  was 
a  muster-stroke  of  wi.se  and  energetic  policv  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
was  wisely  (it  might  be  added  necessarily)  followed  by  tlie  prosecution  of  the  same  system 

of 
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No.  9*  of  policy  with  respect  to  other  substantive  powers.    As  indeed/ from  cao^es  jntereqt  ia 

-~  the  character  of  the  native  States  of  India,  the  formation  of  a  balance  of  power  on  thf^^ 

^^*f'     "        principles  of  international  law  was  impracticable,  there  was  no  alternative  betweep.  ^q. 

N.  B.  Edraonttoney  adoption  of  that  system,  or  the  perpetuation  of  war  among  the  native  States,  the  dangero^$^ 

^^*  aggrandizement  of  some,  or  a  renewal  of  their  hostile  combinations  against  us.     In  Cc*se& 

01  absolute  conquest,  it  is  true  the  option  was  left  of  annexing  the  conquered  territory  to 

our  own  dominions,   or  restoring  it  to  its  original  possessor  under  the  subsidiary  or  pnK 

tective  system;  and  if  the  former  could  be  deemed  a  wise  and  justifiable  policy,  to  that 

extent  the  latter  might  have  been  abridged.     It  may  therefore  be  justly  asserted,  that  the- 

prosecution  of  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  imperative,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 

that  it  mainly  contributed  towards  the  tranquillization  of  India,  and  to  the  security  of  oux. 

power. 

In  answer  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the  question  now  under  reply  (the  second  bfis 
already  been  disposed  of),  **  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  political 
residents  and  agents  ?"     I  have  to  state  as  follows : 

The  duties  of  these  functionaries  must  of  course  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  existing  with  tiie 
States  to  which  they  are  respectively  accredited.  They  are  required  to  watch  over  and 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  those  stipulations,  acting  under  such  instructions  as  they  may 
occasionally  receive  from  Government;  to  report  regularly  to  the  Government  every  trans- 
action or  event  of  importance  within  the  range  of  their  official  cognizance,  and  the 
substance  of  every  material  conference  they  may  hold  with  the  chief  or  his  ministers  on 
public  affairs ;  to  state  their  opinions  upon  all  points  of  public  interest  connected  with 
their  respective  situations,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  may  appear  to  them  advisable 
under  any  occurrence,  or  with  respect  to  any  position  of  local  affairs,  or  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  objects  ot  the  alliance ;  to  conduct  themselves  towards  the  pnnoe 
or  chief  to  whom  they  may  be  respectively  accredited  in  a  manner  to  acquire  his  confi- 
dence, and  thereby  establish  an  influence,  to  be  exercised  in  aiding,  by  their  counsel  and 
advice,  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  in  giving  effect  to  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the 
alliance. 

V.  I  respectfully  submit,  that  the  financial  information  required  by  this  question  can 
only  be  satisfactonly  obtained  by  returns  from  the  Financial  Department  of  the  India 
House. 

•  VI.  I  know  not  of  any  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  with 
respect  to  our  political  relations,  since  the  designated  time,  which  could  justify  the  impu* 
tation  of  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  justice.  That  some  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  expediency  of  the  vast  extension  of  those  relations,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  option,  will  be  seen  by  the  narrative  of  proceedings  contained  in  the  Paper 
of  Notes  so  often  referred  to.  If  an  explanation  of  tne  ground  of  that  doubt  should  be 
required,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  very  voluminous  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  of  that  vast  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  supremacy  which 
has  actually  been  accomplished,  contained  in  the  correspondence  between  the  Governor-^ 
General  and  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  and  in  their  Minutes,  recorded  in  the  Secret 
Department  in  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  some  of  which  are  noted  in  the  margin.^ 
I  transcribe,  however,  the  following  extract  from  the  last  of  the  documents  enumerated 
in  the  margin,  as  it  briefly  explains  the  opinion  which  I  myself  entertained  on  that  subject^ 
called  upon,  as  I  conceive  I  am,  to  declare  it. 

"  Perhaps 

*  Despatch  from  Uie  Governor- Genend  to  Uie  Vice-President  in  Council,  dated  9th  February  1815. — Answer  of 
the  Vice-President  in  Council,  dated  21st  March.— Despatch  from  Governor- General,  dated  16tb  June. — Answer  of 
Vice- President  in  Council,  dated  26tfa  August,  enclosing  Minuteaof  the  Vice-President  31  st  July,  Minutes  of  the 
Members  of  CouncU,  dated  10th  and  2iu  August— Minute  of  Vice-President,  dated  2d  October.— Govemor- 
General*s  Minute,  1st  December.^Minutes  of  Vice-President,  16th  April  1816,  22d  April  1816,  and  I2th  June 

mi. 
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**  Perhaps  the  most  embarrassing  part  of  the  complicated  system  of  the  British  power 
and  ascendancy  in  India,  that  which  mvolves  difficulties,  evils,  and  dangers  the  least  sufr*  — 

ceptible  of  prevention  and   remedy,   is  our  subsidiary  or  protective  alliances.    Thii^  ^  br?^ 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  so  extensive  a  subject.    I  allude  to  it  here  ^'^ 

merely  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  ground  on  which,  as  a  general  principle,  I  con* 
ceive  it  to  be  of  importance  to  abstain  as  much  as  practicable  from  the  further  extension 
of  our  protective  and  subsidiary  alliances.  The  advantages  of  tliem  are  certain  and 
considerable  for  a  season,  but  their  inevitable  tendency  is,  to  create  a  necessity  for  that 
grodnal  aggrandizement  to  which  the  annals  of  the  world  refer  the  downfal  of  every  mighty 
empire."  That  **  the  principles  of  expediency"  have  not  been  observed  in  the  measures 
and  proceedings  of  the  political  agents  stationed  with  the  principalities  of  Rajpootana,  is 
shown  in  this  Address,  No.  II. 

VII.  This  question  partakes  so  much  of  a  professional  character,  that  I  cannot  consider 
myself  competent  to  oner  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it.  I  may,  however,  state  generally,  that 
as  fur  as  can  be  judged  from  a  reference  to  the  military  stations  of  the  Indian  armies,  th&r 
present  distribution  has  been  carefully  regulated  by  the  considerations  stated  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  map  of  their  positions,  now  under  preparation^ 
that  an  adequate  force  can  be  assembled  at  a  short  notice  at  any  point  on  an  occasion  of 
exigency  or  danger,  within  the  range  of  our  political  relations,  and  that  a  junction  of  the 
troops  of  the  three  presidencies  can  be  accomplished  with  facility  to  oppose  an  external 
enemy. 

VIII.  Tliese  establishments  have  of  late  been  reduced,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  with- 
out, as  fur  as  1  have  heard,  affecting  their  efficiency. 

IX.  All  the  check  over  the  conduct  of  the  political  residents  and  agents  that  the  nature 
of  their  situation  and  duties  admit  of,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  obligation  they 
are  under  to  report  events  and  proceedings,  as  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  first  subdivision 
of  the  4th  Question  {see  p.  46),  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  requbite  for  the  trana* 
mission  of  any  orders  from  the  seat  of  Government  even  to  the  most  distant  of  these 
functionaries.  A  considerable  latitude  of  action,  however,  must  necessarily  be  lefl  to 
tliem,  as  events  may  sometimes  occur  not  provided  for  by  their  instructions,  and  requiring 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  measures  before  instructions  can  be  received. 

X.  I  by  no  means  feel  myself  competent  to  the  satisfactory  discussion  of  so  vast  and 
complicated  a  subject  as  that  which  is  presented  in  this  question ;  and  I  mav,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  plead,  as  an  additional  reason  for  requesting  to  be  excused  from  complying 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Board  in  this  instance,  the  delicacy  of  my  situation  as  a  member 
of  the  court. 

India-House,  I  have^  &c. 

25th  February  1832.  N.  B.  EDMONSTONE. 


NOTES  on  the  Character  and  Operation  of  the  Alliakck8  and  Engagehxnts 
formed  by  the  British  Government  with  Foeeigw  States  and  Principalities 
in  India  ;  combined  with  a  consideration  of  the  Means  of  Ameliorating  the  Condition 
of  iu  Political  connexion  with  the  States  of  Rajpootana. 

L  The  position  in  which  the  British  power  in  India  is  placed,  with  respect  to  its  foreign 
relations,  has  no  example  or  parallel  in  nistory,  and,  therefore^  we  should  seek  in  vain  from 
hbtory  a  guide  to  measures  calculated  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficidtiea  and  embarrasa- 
ments  in  which  we  are  involved  by  the  nature  and  eflSsets  of  oar  sitnatioii  relatively  to 
foreign  states. 

8.  The 
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Appendix,  ^  .-...>  ..,■  ,,ni- 

No.  9*  ^*  The  aggrandizenfient  of  the  empires  which  have  preceded  us  has  been  the  conseqoenjpOf.. 

88  it  was  the  object,  of  the  exertion  of  military  power.     Our  extended  dominion  ha(s.ariim(q^ 

Letter  from        from  the  hostility  and  turbulence  of  other  States.     We  have  never,  like  our  predecessoi;|u 

X.  B.  EdmoDStone,  systematically  pursued  the  objects  of  ambition.     We  have  never  aimed  at  conquest  exp^pl, 

^^*  as  connected  with  self-defence.     This  principle  of  self-defence  has  compelled  us  ocoH 

sionallv  to  add  to  the  territories  under  our  direct  dominion  ;  but  increase  of  territory  aiu^ 

domiuion  has  never  been  our  aim.     The  object  of  our  political  measures  has  ever  been  tl^ 

Erevention  of  war,  and  the  preservation  of  tranquillity.     We  have  sought  to  attain  tbe^Q 
enefits  by  the  form  of  our  subsidiary  and  protective  alliances. 

4.  These  legitimate  objects  of  the  political  relations  thus  established  with  the  Native* 
States  of  India  have  generally  been  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  have,  in  the  out>^ 
set,  been  productive  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  ourselves  and  our  allies,  unaccompanied 
with  any  material  inconvenience,  but  their  necessary  tendency  is  to  produce  m  th^ 
Protected  States  weakness,  inefficiency,  and  misrule  on  the  part  of  the  governing  authoritj^. 
The  prince  with  whom  the  alliance  is  formed  had  antecedently  been  supported  oy  his  own 
strength  and  resources;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  govern,  and  the  pre-existing  organizi^'' 
tionof  the  State,  the  reciprocal  feelings  and  obligations  of  the  governing  and  the  ^oyerned^' 
the  frame  and  structure  of  society,  its  laws,  usages,  and  habits,  continue  for  a  time  to  aidt ; 
under  the  new  condition  of  the  State. 

5.  But  the  decay,  which  in  the  life  time  of  the  prince  would  be  slow,  though  ultimali^ljr,, 
certain,  usually  advances  with  rapid  strides  under  the  operation  of  the  unequal  alUwcji^, 
when  he  has  ceased  to  exist.     The  legitimate  heir,  whatever  be  his  capacity  or  his  diqxis^ 
tion,  must  be  secured  in  the  succession  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.     K^, 
minor,  a  regency  must  be  appointed  under  the  influence  and  guarantee  of  the  puramou^;t 
State,  tile  direct  interference  of  which  in  the  administration  of  his  country  theti  becoi|i^8,. 
unavoidable.     One  act  of  interference  necessarily  produces  another,  and  the  evil  is  aggrSrt^ 
vated  and  perpetuated  by  the  very  means  which  are  taken  to  remedy  it.     Allowing  evei^ 
to  the  successor  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  the  dependwir 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  prevents  their  bemg  called  into  action  under  the  depressing},: 
influence  of  a  state  of  dependance  (of  which  too  the  presence  and  proceedings  of  the  repr^,., 
tentative  of  the  superior  power  ever  reminds  him).     He  loses  his  respect  and  dignity  both, 
in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of  his  subjects.     Secure  in  bis  possessious  through  tb^ 
power  of  the  superior  state,  he  sinks  into  apathy,  or  abandons  himself  to  the  indulgences. 
and  personal  gratifications  which  he  is  enabled  to  command.     Those  below  him  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  the  administration  for  the  pursuit  of  their  own  personal  intefesti';' 
the  bonds  of  society  are  loosened,  and  oppi'ession,  disorder,  plunder,  and  insecurity  ofKtif 
and  property,  succeed.     In  fact,  when  once  a  kingdom  is  rendered  dependant  for  its  pro-''  I 
tection  upon  the  power  of  another,  the  impulses,  the  energies  and  restraints  that  enter  rnt6'; 
an  efficient  and  vigorous  administration  gradually  become  paralysed,  and  the  evils  and*' 
embarrassments  which  we  at  this  time  experience  ftx>m  the  eflects  of  these  alliances  necessa^ 
rily  ensue. 

6.  We  complain,  and  with  too  much  justice,  of  the  evils  attendant  on  our  interference  .' 
in  the  affairs  of  the  protected  States;  hut  if  we  examine  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  \ 
compacts  which  we  have  formed  with  them,  it  will  be  found  that  such  interference  is  abso^  \ 
lutely  unavoidable. 

7.  Those  compacts  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  classes ;^  tlie  first  class  consisting.'- 
of  subsidiary  alliances;  the  other  of  alliances  of  supremacy  and  protection  on  our  part^t/. 
unaccompanied  by  the  maintenance  of  a  subsidiary  force.  The  fundamental  principle  of .^ 
all  is  the  same;  control  on  the  one  part,  dependance  on  the  other;  and  control  cannot  "s 
exist  without  interference,  nor  can  interference  be  exercised  without  being  progressive.  A,:: 
review  of  the  operation  of  all  our  definitive  and  protective  alliances  would  substantiate  th^.v 
truth  of  these  political  dogmas;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  tlie  present  purpose  to  exemplify.^ 
those  of  Hydrabad  and  Poona.  By  the  engagements  finally  concluded  (in  1800)  with  thi:  . 
Niaam^  we  were  bound  to  protect  him  against  all  enemies,  and  to  secure  the  lawful  succes-' 

sion 
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sion  to  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  die  Nizam  engaged  to  receire  a  subsidiary  force 
(for  the  expenses  of  wiiich  territory  was  ultimately  ceded),  to  abstain  from  all  connexion 
with  other  States,  and  to  carry  on  no  nec^otiations  except  through  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  refer  to  us,  and  abide  by  our  oruitration  on  every  occasion  of  dispute  with  any 
other  power,  and  to  assist  us  with  his  troops  and  resources  on  occasions  of  joint  war. 
Duritvr  the  life  of  the  Nizam  with  whom  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  until  the  death  of 
his  nble  minister,  Auzim  ool-Omra,  which  happened  In  I801>,  a  year  after  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, no  occasion  arose  to  require  or  justify  our  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
administration  ;  for  the  immediate  enect  of  tlie  imbecility,  incompetency,  and  (it  may  be 
added)  hostility,  of  the  Nizam's  successor,  his  second  son,  Secunder  Jah,  was  counteracted 
by  the  weight,'influence,  and  authority  of  Auzim-ool-Omrah,  who,  in  the  formation  of  the 
afliance,  was  identified  with  his  late  master. 

8.  rVom  his  death  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  interference  on  our  part  in 
the  internal  aflairs  of  the  administration  which  has  gradually  attained  its  late  and  present 
extreme  and  most  burthensome  degree.  The  character  of  the  sovereign  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  the  alliance,  that  we  should  interpose  our  influence  in  the 
selection  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Auzim-ool-Omra.  There  was  not  wanting  a  powerful 
party  which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  alliance,  and  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign's 
mind  and  intellect  left  him  an  easy  prey  to  their  intrigues  and  machinations.  The  late 
able  Meer  Allum,  who  for  many  years  had  filled  the  office  of  minister  for  Englisli  Affairs 
at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  formation  of  the 
alliance  was  mainly  to  be  attributed,  was  the  individual  whose  appointment  to  the  vacant 
office  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  secure,  by  the  direct  exercise  of  our  influence  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  adverse  party,  and  even  of  the  Nizam  himself.  The  inter- 
ference employed  for  his  appointment  was  necessarily  continued  for  his  support  A  widely 
organized  conspiracy,  directed  to  the  removal  of  Meer  Allum,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
ainance,  was  formed,  with  the  concurrence  and  participation  of  the  Nizam  himself.  In 
this  state  of  things  no  alternative  wjis  left  to  us  but  to  leave  Meer  Allum  to  be  the  victim 
of  hostility,  created  by  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  and  to 
abandon  the  alliance,  or  to  interfere  authoritatively  for  the  protection  of  both;  every  con- 
sideration of  honour,  justice,  and  policy,  opposed  the  former  course ;  a  course,  indeed, 
which  could  not  have  been  adopted  without  endangering  in  its  consequences  the  very 
existence  of  our  power,  as  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  minute  recorded  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  on  that  occasion. 

9.  On  the  death  of  that  able  and  extraordinary  man  in  1808,  the  same  necessity,  in  an 
increased  degree,  arose  for  the  direct  interposition  of  the  British  power.  Various  com- 
petitors for  the  office  arose,  and,  by  a  species  of  compromise,  an  administration  was  ulti- 
mately formed  under  our  guarantee,  of  which  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Nizam,  was  the  ostensible  head ;  but  the  actual  functions  of  which  according  to  a  written 
agreement,  were  to  be  exclusively  exercised  by  Rajah  Chundoo  Laul.  This  was  another 
great,  yet  unavoidable,  step  in  the  progress  of  our  interference,  which,  from  the  peculiar 
character  and  disposition  ot  tlie  Nizam,  the  intrigues  and  hostility  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
and  the  weakness  and  want  of  personal  weight  and  energ}'  of  Chundoo  Laul,  who  depended 
not  only  for  his  continuance  in  office,  and  Tor  the  means  of  exercising  its  duties,  but  even 
for  the  security  of  his  person,  upon  our  support,  necessarily  extended  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  administration  in  all  its  branches.  Under  such  a  government  the  reins  of  au* 
thority  naturally  became  relaxed  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  insubordination,  turbulence, 
and  disorder  began  to  prevail  throughout  the  country.  The  reform  of  the  Nizam's  mili- 
tary establishment  became  an  object  of  paramount  importance ;  but  to  such  a  task  Chundoo 
Laul  was  of  himself  utterly  unequal,  and  through  our  agency,  and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  our  ovin  subjects  alone,  was  it  capable  of  being  accomplished.  But  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  country  continued  to  decline,  and  the  still  further  interference  of  the 
British  Government  was  indispensable  to  obviate  tlie  extreme  evils  of  insurrection  and 
unrestrained  anarchy  and  confusion,  until,  as  has  been  seen,  we  have  proceeded  to  the 

length 
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ApPBKOIXt 

No.  9.  leoatlKtf  appmnting  Brituh  officers  to  superintend  and  eoodoct  the  formaifoia  aS-Mmjt 

—  sewements,  and  control  the  local  goveriiaient  of  the  provinces.  -  "<  -     -.-jsiia 

N  rIr^mu^  ^**'  '^''*  above  scanty  outline,  without  adverting  to  various  Incidenu  and  «oftjtaU«MI^ 

iMMooKooe,  ^yj^^g  ji,g  eiiergetic  application  of  our  controlling  influence  or  physical  fexertwhs/'frtll 

■'^'  suffice  to  rfiow  that  the  progress  of  our  interference  in  the  internal  administration  efiAe 

state  of  Hyderabad  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  arrested  without  a  retrogradaUd^ 

which  must  in  iu  eflects  have  led  to  the  downiall  of  our  power.  ■■<'' 

11.  The  effecu  of  our  alliance  with  the  Peishwah,'  under  the  treaty  of  Hussein,  were 
similarly  manifested  within  a  few  years  after  its  conclusion.  They  are  accurately  de^crib^ 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  fVom  the  Political  Secretary  to  the  Resideni  at  Poons, 
under  date  the  18th  August  1805,  when  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment :  "  His  Lordship  observes  with  deep  concern  the  utter  inefficiency  of  tlie  PL'islnvah's 
authority  to  miuntain  the  allegiance  and  suborillnation  of  his  officers  and  subjects.  His 
Highness  is  compelled  to  solicit  the  interfer«ice  <^  the  British  Government  to  repress  cim 
commotion  among  thepublicofficersof  his  government,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  pa^^ 
the  troops  which  oy  treaty  he  is  pledged  to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the  war.  His  l^w^ 
ness  himself,  solicitous  only  of  personal  ease  and  security,  seems  disposed  to  leaves' to  Ae 
British  Government  the  internal  regulation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  snppresiriw  of  tfMt 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  is  the  neceasary  result  of  a  weak  and  inefficient  govemntem. 
We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  alLmiBtivp,  either  of  mixing  in  all  the  disorder  and  contentittte 
incident  to  the  loose  and  inefficient  condition  of  the  Peishwah's  administration,  or  of  stiffs 
ing  the  government  and  dominion  of  His  Highness  to  be  completely  overthrown  hf  the 
unrestramed  effects  of  general  anarchy  and  rc^jellion." 

12.  Here  is  a  striking  example  of  the  effecu  of  that  apathy  and  loss  of  energy  on'lke 
part  of  the  governing  power  which  is  the  natural  oA'spring  of  the  dependance  of  a  weaker 
on  a  more  powerful  State.  In  this  instance  the  paralysing  operation  of  the  alliance  beMa 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  party  with  whom  it  was  formed. 

13.  These  instances  are  adduced  to  exemplify  the  necessary  effects  which  sooner  i^r 
later  must  be  produced  by  supremacy  on  one  hand,  and  dependance  on  the  other;*  and  }t 
is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  discussion  by  tracing  in  a  smiilar  manner  the  operation  of 
other  subsidiary  alliances.  The  common  incidents  of  the  world,  and  %e  varieties  of  t^e 
human  character,  will  for  ever  be  changing  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  parties,  aiid 
create  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  superior  member  of  the 
alliance  in  the  manner  above  exemplified.  In  a  disputed  succession,  the  protecting  pdwer 
must  interfere  to  decide  between  the  rival  claimants,  and  continue  to  support  the  success^l 
candidate.  In  the  case  of  a  minority,  the  paramount  State  must  have  a  share  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  regency.  Where  the  weakness  and  incompetency  of  the  prince  involves  tli« 
dependant  kingdom  in  anarchy,  or  his  person  is  endangered  by  insurrection,  the  intertx^- 
tion  of  the  power  which  guarantees  his  rights  becomes  unavoidable.  If  he  be  hostile, ^t 
must  control  him,  and  coerce  all  who  may  Ik  disposed  to  support  him.  If  a  dispute  arise* 
between  the  protected  Slate  and  any  other,  the  protecting  party  is  bound  by  its  engage- 
ments to  become  a  judge  in  the  cause,  and  to  enforce  its  decision;  and  this  compulsoQr 
interference,  once  exercised,  is  in  its  nature  progressive. 

14.  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  that  class  of  alliances  of  which  subsidianr 
engagements  do  not  form  a  port.  There  are  of  course  different  stipulations  in  the  sevenM 
treaties,  varying  according  to  local  or  personal  circumstances,  but  the  general  principla  ff 
all  is  the  same.  The  contracting  party  places  himself  and  his  country  in  a  state  of  depend* 
ance  upon  the  British  Goverment;  he  engages  to  act  "  in  subordinate  co-operation'^ 
with  it;  to  recognise  its  supremacy;  to  furnish  troops,  if  required ;  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  other  States,  except  through  the  British  Government;  to  submit  all  dispute 
with  other  States  or  chiefs  to  our  arbitration.     In  some  of  these  engagements,  the  party 


t  ni  pluiM  totroduecd  into  mart  cf  iba  TmttM  at  tbe  dow  of  ttic  kit  ww. 
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ApFiiin 
•biiKb  himself  to  receive  and  abide  br  our  advice.    On  our  part,  we  engarn  to  protect  die  No* ! 

other  party  against  all  enemies ;  ancl  we  are  bound  by  the  very  nature  of  the  oompact  to  

marantftff  the  iegitimaie  succession  to  the  throne.  Every  engagement  contains  a  stipula-  Letter  I 
tion  to  this  effect,  that  the  prince  shall  be  absolute  ruler  of  his  own  country,  and  that  the  ^'  ^  ^*"^ 
British  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  introduced  into  it :  in  other  words,  we  engage  not  to  inter-  ^*^' 

fere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country ;  an  engagement  which  we  very  nature  of 
the  connection  renders,  and  events  have  shown  to  be,  nugatory ;  and  not  only  does  this 
interference  become  unavoidable,  but  also  incapable  of  bein^  regulated  by  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple, or  confined  by  any  fixed  limits,  for  it  must  vary,  both  in  quality  and  in  degree,  with 
the  ever-varying  incidents  that  give  rise  to  it,  with  the  character,  qualities  and  temper  of 
the  sovereign,  with  the  accidental  circumstances  of  his  personal  situation,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people* 

15.  We  arrive  then  at  this  conclusion,  that  we  cannot  avoid  an  embarrassing,  vexatious 
and  onerous  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  protected  States,  without  either 
an  essential  modification  of  our  treaties,  or  an  entire  abandonment  of  our  alliances,  llie 
latter  measure,  as  respects  the  States  of  Rajpootana  at  least,  having  been  contemplated, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  policy  and  practicability  of  adopting  it ;  and  the  discussion 
of  this  question  appears  to  require  a  retrospective  view  of  the  principles  by  which  we  have 
been  guided  in  tne  establishment  of  our  political  relations  on  die  Continent  of  India,  in 
connecUon  with  the  antecedent  condition,  and  the  inherent  genius,  character,  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  native  States. 

16.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fiict,  that  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  leading  objects 
of  our  governments  abroad  have  been  self-defence,  and  the  security,  tranquillity,  and  pros- 
perity of  our  possessions ;  to  abstain  from  die  pursuit  of  conquest  and  the  extension  of 
our  ciominion ;  and  to  promote,  as  fiir  as  our  means  and  influence  could  contribute  to  that 
end,  general  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  these  respects,  the  character  of  our  policy  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  genius  and  dLsposidon  of  the  native  States  of  India,  for  ^*  with 
them,*'  (to  Quote  the  words  of  Lonl  Minto)  **  war,  rapine,  and  conquest  constitute  an  avowed 
principle  of  action,  a  just  and  legitimate  pursuit,  and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanc- 
tioned, and  even  recommended,  by  the  ordinances  of  religion  *,  and  prosecuted  without  the 
semblance  or  pretext  of  justice,  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obligation  of  humanity  and 

Eublic  faith,  and  restrained  alone  by  the  power  oi  resistance."  Hence  it  is,  that  the  esta- 
lishment  of  a  balance  of  power  in  India,  such  as  exists  in  Europe,  has  ever  been,  and  will 
ever  be,  impossible;  and  hence  too  it  is  that  we  have  been  drawn  into  those  contests  which, 
terminating  in  our  favour,  have  gradually  led  to  the  extension  of  our  territorial  possessions 
and  our  political  ascendancy  in  that  country.  As  the  only  practicable  substitute  for  an 
impracticable  balance  of  power,  the  British  Government,  under  the  administration  of 
Marquis  Wellesley,  pursued  the  policy  of  establishing  subsidiary  alliances  with  all  the 
principal  States.  *'  Lvery  principle  of  true  policy"  (says  his  Lordship)  ^'demands  that  no 
effort  should  be  omitted  by  the  British  Government  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation 
of  general  tranquillity,  by  securing  to  ever}'  State  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  just  rights  and 
inoependencc,  and  by  frustrating  every  project  calculated  to  disturb  the  possessions  or  to 
violate  the  rights  of  the  established  powers  of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Deccan."  The  prose- 
cution of  this  policy,  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  fiasscin,  however,  chiefly  produced  die 
war  with  the  confccferated  Manratta  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
and  the  formadon  of  new  alliances,  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  defensive,  pacific  and  tran(]^uil« 
lixing  system.  The  prof^ess  of  it  was  arrested  by  the  effects  of  the  alarm  which  it  excited 
in  England,  which  occasioned  the  recall  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  re-appointment  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

17.  That  nobleman,  deeply  impressed,  like  his  employers,  with  a  percepdon  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  these  alliances,  was  not  only  adverse  to  their  extension,  but  desirous  of 
taking  advantage  of  any  circumstances  that  would  warrant  the  abrogation  of  those  already 

formed, 

*  Thii.  however,  nut  be  ladenlaod  lo  nlMr  twAmMtf  to  Hahomedu  goYerament. 
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No.  9*  formed,  and  was  most  particulaily  anidbiist6  abridge  the  d^^ree  of  our  iiitepfev«SBee>Mif|h€l 

internal  concerns  of  tne  States  with  which  we  were  thus  inconveniently  allied.     His  Mio^i 

^^?^^^^       cessor,  Sir  G.  Barlow,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  the  r^usal  of  the  tti^ah^of  JodafHV^ 
N.  B.  Edmoiistdne,  ^  ratify  the  treaty  which  his  agent  had  concluded,  and  the  dissolution  ofth^t^tfa  Jfptim* 
^^*  gur,  left  us  free,  at  the  termination  of  the  war^  from  all  such  alliances  widi^any  of  the 

States  or  Chieftains  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  and  we  even  created  a  bar  to  tbe  formatiML^ 
of  them  by  a  specific  article  in  the  treaty,  which  was  finally  concluded  with  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia.  The  subsidiary  treaty  with  that  chief  ceased  in  consequence  of  his  renewed  boiK 
tile  proceedings,  and  neither  that  which  succeeded,  nor  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Holkar^ 
contained  subsidiaty  or  protective  stipulations.  The  only  semblmce  of  departure  from  this 
system  of  policy  occurred  in  the  engagements  of  protection  against  the  ambitioes  designs 
of  Runjeet  Sintr,  of  Lahore,  which  we  were  compeHed  to  formy  in  the  year  1808,  for  our  €Wii 
defence,  with  the  Sikh  chiefs  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  andiin  the  endeavours 
(unsuccessfully)  employed  by  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Miato,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
home  authorities,  to  effect  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  State  of .Nagpore,  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  of  Ameer  Khan  upon  that  State  in  1810.  I'bis  system  of  forbearing,  or  (as 
it  may  be  termed)  retreating  policy ;  thb  endeavour  to  stav  the  progression  of  our  power^ 
however,  combined  with  the  result  of  the  Mahratta  war,  has,  in  the  end,  only  led  to  tti^l; 
condition  of  things  in  Central  India  which  called  forth  our  exertions  for  the  destruction  of 
the  predatory  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  Patans,  and  Pindarries,  and  brought  about  the 
present  vast  extension  of  our  dominion  and  supremacy. 

18.  By  the  conquests  of  the  former  war,  the  field  of  occupation  for  the  military  forces 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  others  was  most  materially  limited.  Multitudes,  therefore,  of  the 
military  class,  including  the  hordes  of  Pindarries  antecedently  attached  to  the  armies  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  were  left  comparatively  unemployed,  and  obliged  to  seek  subsistence 
by  plunder.  To  the  Pindarries,  lands  were  assigned  by  those  chie&  as  the  price  of  their 
abstaining  from  the  plunder  of  their  territories*  Hence  their  embodied  state,  and  tfjisix 
annual  dreadful  incursions  into  neighbouring  and  dbtant  countries,  while  the  predatory 
troops  of  Ameer  Khan  occupied  the  field  which  we  bad  abandoned,  and  Central  India 
became  the  scene  of  violence,  oppression,  devastation,  anarchy,  and  misery. 

19.  The  endeavour  was  thus  made  to  stop  in  the  career  of  advancement  towards  the 
supremacy  over  all  the  States  of  India.  It  was  retarded,  but  whether  or  not  it  could  have 
been  prevented  from  being  established  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  a  question  which  most  of 
those  who  have  contemplated  the  subject  have  been  disposed  to  answer  in  the  negative* 

20.  It  is  certain  that  we  must  have  undertaken  measures  for  the  annihilation  of  thi^ 
Pindarries  as  a  concentrated  force.  Whether  or  not  that  object  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  encountering  that  combined  opposition  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  out 
triumph  over  which  has  placed  us  in  our  present  condition  of  supremacy,  may  be  ques* 
tioneu,  but  the  attempt  was  not  made.  The  mind  of  the  public  has  been  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  this  combination  was  occasioned  by  our  resolution  to  effect  the  extirpation, 
of  the  Pindarries.  Tlie  Peishwah,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  Scindia  and  Holkar,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  instigated  to  combine  against  us  by  no  other  motive  than  a  solicitude  to 
protect  these  inhuman  plunderers,  these  scourges  of  the  human  race,  from  the  penalty 
which  their  atrocious  baroarities  had  so  long  andso  loudly  demanded.  Such,  however,  it 
maybe  confidently  asserted,  was  not  the  case;*  in  point  of  fact,  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  recorded  his  opinion,  that  a  system  of 

)olicy,  opposed   to  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  followed  up 

)y  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Lord  Minto,  was  demanded  by  the  actual  condition  of  India; 

and  in  ii  Minute,  framed  within  a  few  months  t  after  he  assumed  the  office  of  Govemop- 

Genenil,  containing  a  review  of  the  state  of  our  political  relations,  he  described  a  plan  of 

a  federation 


K' 


•   A  p«|MT  of  olisen-ations  on  the  origin  of  the  great  revohition  which  was  effected  by  our  arms  in  1817-18,  written 
about  ti^  vin  years  igo,  discusses  this  question  in  great  detail. 
t  lUl  A{ril  1811^  answered  mider  date  29th  April. 


aH^^ratkm  of  States^  of  which  the  &itish  Goveromeat  should  be  the  controlling  head^  No.  9* 

as  that  whioh  it  was  our  wisest  policys.if.  pos^leyito  canry  into  effect     Under  this  

impnession  his  X^oidshipiavaikdbiixffielfjof  alt  ^opportunities,  which  succeeding  events        Letter  fron^ 

lUiundantly  fittpplieds  finr;  Ahe  TiealiBatiQii  of  ibis  scheme  'of  political  federation.    It  had  long  ^*  ^*  Edmonstone, 

be^i  obvious,  taat  if  our  views  ^tended  b^ond  the  suppression  of  the  embodied  Pindar-  ^^ 

riesy  if  we  were  to  pursue  the  o^ect  of  putting  down  tne  predatory  powers  of  Hindoslan, 

it  would  be  ne<iessafy  to  relieve  the  several  states  and  principalities  ot  that  region  from  the 

lawless  violence  and  oppression  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Patans,  and  restore  them  to  the 

free  exercise  of  their  rights,  and  the  full  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  under 

our  protection  and  guarantee,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  a  Paper  of  Notes 

on  the  subject  <^  establisliing.  a  subsidiary  force  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  "tilrritten  in 

January  1812^  during  the  a(uninistration  of  Lcnrd  Minto,  and  subsequently  recorded  by 

desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastii^s. 

^  From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  this  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  drawn, 
either  that  we  should  pursue  a  system  entirely  defensive,  or  that  we  should  proceed  upon 
a  great  scale  of  military  and  political  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  down  the 
increased  and  increasing  predatory  powers  of  Hindostan*  The  latter  would  obviously 
involve  a  plan  for  the  restoration  and  future  support  of  the  regular  and  established  States 
of  that  now  distracted  r^ion  under  our  paramount  protection  and  control.  It  is  not 
proposed  at  present  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  such  a  plan,  which  involves 
a  variety  of  difficult  and  embarrassing  questions;  the  object  of  the  preceding  remarks 
being  merely  to  show,  that  if  we  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  a  system  purely  defensive, 
we  should  apparently  be  compelled  to  act  upon  the  plan  above  describea ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  results  also  from  these  remarks,  that  we  cannot  expect  permanently,  nor  even  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time,  to  avoid  that  necessity." 

21.  The  plan  above  adverted  to,  however,  differed  materially  from  that  which  was  con- 
templated oy  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration ;  and 
also  from  that  which  was  ultimately  accomplished  by  him,  although  the  fundamental 
principle  was  the  same.  But  under  any  possible  modification  the  prospective  embarrass- 
ments of  such  a  plan  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  his  Lordship's  predecessor, 
in  a  form  which  aeterred  rather  than  encouraged  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  it  became 
subsequently  the  anxious  subject  of  consideration,  and  of  private  as  well  as  official  cor- 
respondence with  our  principal  political  agents,  to  organize  a  scheme  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Pindarries  in  co-operation  with  other  States,  which  might  not  involve  the  necessity  of 
ulterior  proceedings.  At  this  point  the  policy  of  the  two  administrations  diverged ;  and  as 
it  may  tend  to  aid  a  judgment  in  the  question  under  consideration,  to  show  that  difference 
in  a  more  detailed  and  perspicuous  form,  it  seems  useful  to  transcribe  the  following  extract 
(though  long)  from  a  Minute  recorded  in  July  1815,  having  reference  to  a  despatch  from 
the  Governor-General  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council : 

**  The  Governor-General,  in  the  despatch  now  before  us,  distinctly  intimates  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  actual  condition,  views  and  dispositions  of  the  States  of  India  are 
such  as  to  expose  the  British  dominions  constantly  to  a  degree  of  danger  that  demands 
an  immediate  and  extensive  augmentation  of  the  military  force  of  this  establishment,  and 
that  an  essential  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  States  of  Central  India  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  security  of  this  empire ;  and  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the  enterprise 
against  the  Pindarries  as  desirable  and  important,  principally  because  leading  to  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  change.  His  Lordship's  words  are  as  follow : — It  was  these 
remoter  contingencies  which  made  it  desirable  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Pindarries  while 
we  had  the  irritated  passions  of  the  Peishwah^  in  unison  with  us  upon  it,  and  when  Nag- 
pore, if  it  did  not  co-operate,  would  at  least  have  been  neuter.  That  settlement  would 
necessarily  have  been  followed  by  arrangements  of  much  greater  import.  I  allude  to  the 
dissolution  of  those  bars  which,  by  the  existing  treaty  with  Scindia  and  Holkar,  forbid  our 

availing 

*  They  had  been  ravaging  his  country. 
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No.  9.  availing  oundiveB  of  the  sapplieaitioiis  of  die  Rajpoot  Rajahs  to  beciome  ouir  fett#iloimt^ 

a  spontaneous  offer,  whereby,  were  we  at  liberty  to  accept  it,  we  could  8ecinr^''fiM*  vbry 

V  n^^  ^^""  many  years,  the  untroubled  repose  of  India.'    And  in  another  place,  *  But  there  hiudt  w 

N.  B.  E^moBffume,  ^  v^ry  different  settlement  of  Central  India  from  that  which  at  present  ewsts  to  jtiflitify  «*• 

'^*  in  sa}ring  we  have  no  sadden  emergencies  to  dread.'  .     .^^:  •■ 

"  We  are  to  infer,  therefore,"  the  Minute  proceeds  to  sayi  "  that  the  GrovernoTpGeneraJ 
contemplates  the  actual  and  early  prosecution  of  the  arrangement  above  described,  aa 
essential  to  our  political  security. 

^*  That  such  a  settlement  of  the  Central  States  affi>rds  the  only  means  of  being  pernia* 
aently  secured  from  the  eventual  incursions  of  tlie  predatory  bodies  which  infest  the  region 
of  Hmdostan,  is  a  position  which  I  myself  have  maintained.  I  have  also  always  enters, 
tained,  and  more  tnan  once  recorded,  the  opinion,  that  an  enterprise  a^nst  the  Pindar* 
ries  might  possibly,  without  any  previous  design  on  our  part,  leaa  unavoidably  to  the  pro* 
secution  of  military  and  political  operations  and  arrangements  of  a  very  extensive  and 
complicated  nature,  and  this  sentiment  has  been  expressed  in  our  despatches  to  the 
Secret  Committee.  But  this  eventual  and  probable  consequence  of  an  enterprise  agajest 
the  Pindarries  b  the  very  consideration  that  has  principally  withheld  us  fix>m  undertaking 
it.  The  enormous  expense  of  the  military  preparatious  which  would  be  necessary  at  tlifi 
tliree  presidencies,  with  a  view  either  to  prevent  or  to  be  prepared  to  meet  such  fux 
exigency ;  the  degree  of  hazard  which  of  course  could  not  but  attend  a  warfare  in  the 
heart  of  Hindostan;  a  consideration  of  the  numerous  and  conflicting  interests  wbicli,^  ux 
the  event  of  success,  we  should  have  to  adjust;  the  consequent  total  change  in  the  ^litica^ 
system  of  India;  and  the  complete  departure  from  the  declared  and  prescribed  principles 
of  our  policy  which  the  arrangement  would  involve,  all  presented  themselves  in  a  foru^ 
which  tended  rather  to  discourage  than  invite  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ;  and»  as 
the  Boanl  will  recollect,  induced  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  record  the  resolii* 
tion  to  abstain  from  undertaking  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindarries  from  the  territories 
which  they  occupy,  until  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home  should  be  received. 

*^  Since  die  final  adiustment  of  our  external  relations  in  the  year  1806,  the  settlement 
of  Central  India,  in  the  sense  above  described,  has  never  been  contemplated  as  a  direct 
object  of  pursuit,  because  it  has  never  been  deemed  indispensably  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  our  dominion,  however  requisite  it  might  be,  if  we  aimed  at  the  complete  and  perma^ 
nent  extinction  of  the  predatory  powers  of  Hindostan. 

^*  Between  the  views,  therefore,  formerly  entertained  by  this  government,  and  those 
now  professed  by  the  Governor-General,  there  is  this  essential  difierence,  that  the  former 
contemplated  a  settlement  of  Central  India  such  as  the  Governor-General  seems  to  have 
in  view,  involving,  as  it  must,  extensive  and  complicated  operations  and  arrangementSf 
military  and  political,  merely  as  an  eventual  consequence  of  measures  directed  to  the  sup^ 
pression  of  the  predatorv  bodies  infesting  Hindostan  and  the  Dekhan ;  whereas  his  Lord* 
ship  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  primary  object  of  systematic  pursuit,  on  which  the  safety  of 
these  dominions  essentially  depends. 

*'  I  am  bound,  however,  to  declare,  that  I  am  unable  to  join  in  the  opinion  which  his 
Lordship  has  expressed  reganling  the  perils  of  our  situation.  I  am  unable  to  discover  any 
traces  ox  that  combination  against  which  his  Lordship  deems  it  necessary  to  provide  bv  an 
extensive  augmentation  of  our  permanent  military  force,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
military  operations  and  political  arrangements  to  which  his  Lordsnip  has  adverted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  meditated  enterprise  against  the  Pindarries.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  mc^  that  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  amply  justified  the  confidence  in  our 
security,  which  a  uniform  attention  to  the  character,  condition,  proceedings,  and  interetta 
of  the  states  and  powers  of  Hindostan,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  had  led  me  to  derive^- 
from  a  consideration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  improbability  of  any  comblnatioD: 
directed  to  the  subvention  of  the  British  power  in  India."  i' 

22.  Events,  as  already  incidentally  remarked,  abundantly  proved  the  prosecution  'of  the'' 

OOlliprelinjSrrv 
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coin|NrtlKDsiv«  tchMne  of  poUdod  Moeadancy  in  Central  India  thus  projected  by  the 
Governor-Generals  and,  as  a  first  step  towards  it,  he  availed  himself  of  tne  prostrate  ood-  — 

diiion  of  the  PeidiWs  power,  the  resale  of  his  treaoheroiis  conduct,  to  exact  6ram  him,  hy  «j  '       ^ 
the  trea^  of  June  1817,  the  renunciation  of  his  character  of  chief  of  the  Mahratta  federa-  ^'      ' 
tion,  and  the  cession  of  all  his  rights,  interests,  and  pretensions  in  Bundlecund,  Malwa,  ' 

Rajpootana,  and  Hindostan ;  thus  planting  at  once,  to  the  extent  of  the  Peishwa's  rights, 
our  dominion  and  control  in  the  centre  of  India.  Remotely  to  antecedent  measures  and 
events,  and  proximately  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Pdshwan,  is  to  be  attributed  that  com- 
bination of  the  Mahratta  States  which  first  removed  the  barrier  opposed  by  pre-existing 
treaties  to  the  formation  of  alliances  with  the  chiefr  of  Malwa  and  Rajpootana;  and,  by 
the  splendid  success  of  our  arms  under  the  masterly  arrangements  and  guidance  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastinffs,  ended  in  the  liberation  from  their  thraldom  and  devastation  of  the  preda- 
tory armies  of  the  Mahrattas,  Patans,  and  Pindarries,  and  the  formation  of  the  existing 
numerous  treaties  and  engagements  by  which  every  State  and  chieftain  in  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Sdnma,  was  placed  in  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  our  power, 
and  the  British  supremacy  was  estaUished  over  all. 

2S.  The  principle  and  end  of  thu  plan  of  policy,  as  before  observed,  are  most  bene- 
volent, and  form  a  most  honourable  contrast  with  the  motives  and  objects  which  actuated 
our  predecessors  in  the  empire  of  Hindostan.  Its  motive  and  its  end  are  external  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  internal  prosperity  and  happiness,  among  the  states  and  principalities 
subject  to  our  paramount  power.  The  former,  indeed  (external  tranquillity  and  peace), 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  but  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter* 
The  system  has  not  been  productive  of  its  intended  effects,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  genius,  disposition,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people.  It  presupposes,  what  does 
not  exist,  an  inclination  amon^  the  native  Sutes,  if  protected  from  external  danger,  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace;  and  a  tendency  in  the  character  of  their  institutions,  and  in 
their  forms  of  government,  iavourable  to  that  object;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  internal 

f)rosperity  of  almost  every  State  that  has  been  placed  under  our  guarantee  and  protection 
las  declined,  and  disorder  and  anarchy  have  ensued.  What,  then,  is  the  remeoy  for  this 
most  undesirable  state  of  thin«i ;  or  is  there,  indeed,  any  reraedv,  or  any  means  of  palliat- 
ing the  evils  of  the  system?    These  are  the  questions  which  we  have  to  consider. 

84.  To  take  advantage  of  ever^  opportunity,  and  to  endeavour  to  create  the  moans  of 
withdrawing,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  from  the  alliances  and  engagements  uhicli 
we  have  contracted,  but  especially  from  the  alliances  formed  with  the  States  of  Raj- 
pootana, seems  to  have  been  one  suggested  remedy.  A  cban^  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance^  however,  in  the  character  and  principle  of  our  policy  in  India,  requires  to  be 
considered  and  examined  with  anxious  care*  Wnen  we  reflect  upon  the  very  peculiar  and 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  an  empire,  either  of  direct  dominion 
or  paramount  control  over  millions  dissociated  from  us  by  the  absence  of  all  those  ties 
which  unite  or  admit  the  union  of  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere,  we  must  be 
cautious  of  adopting  any  line  of  proceeding  calculated  to  diminish  that  general  sense  of 
our  moral  and  political  ascendancy  and  supremacy,  that  awe  and  respect,  the  prevalence 
of  which,  among  the  native  states  and  people  of  India,  is  unquestionably  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  our  imperial  dominion ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  we  can  diminish  or  withdraw  the  active  exercise  of  that  supremacy  without  im- 
pairing the  estimate  of  our  credit,  our  consistency,  our  public  faith,  and  our  power,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  whom  we  govern,  and  the  States  with  which  we  are  allied. 

25.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  have  pre- 
sided over  the  aflaira  of  India,  the  attainment  of  that  political  elevation  which  should 
enable  us  to  control  (what  may  be  apdjjr  termed)  the  endemic  elements  of  disorder  was 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  or  our  position  in  that  country  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  events, 
arising  ont  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  political  condition  of 
India,  left  us  no  alternative  but  the  lots  or  the  aggrandizement  of  our  power;  it  may  then 
be  perhaps  more  than  doubted  whether  the  reverse  of  that  policy  to  which  we  owe  oqr 
sec^li|y.|^^r  not  even  now  endanger  it.     We  could  not,  or  course,  dissolve  any  of  the 

alliances 
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Appkndix, 
No.  9*  aUiandes  which  we  have  contracted,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  conlmetiiigciHMnlVQ 

and  as  it  might  suit  the  views  of  one  and  not  of  another  to  consent,  we  should  pietMim 

Letter  from        have  to  encounter  additional  inconvenience  and  embarrassment,  without  .niat^nJUydiiB^ 
N.H.  EdimmstoDe*  nishing  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things;  whilst  the  manifiestadon  thus  afibtdedfOC 
^'  a  solicitude  to  get  rid  of  these  alliances,  would  naturally  tend  to  shake  the  ci«dk>oC  W)p 

public  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  invest  us,  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  population.!^  i^^^ 
with  a  character  of  vacillation,  weakness,  and  inconsistency,  injurious  to  the  credU  «p4>4^ 
the  reality  of  tbat^political  ascendancy  which  the  preservationof  our  power  demands,  "ifyi^ 
political  axiom,  that  to  recede  from  ascendancy  is  to  court  decay,  is  no  where  in  any  d<^e^ 
so  operative  as  in  India.  .^ 

26.  Apparently  the  dissolution  of  the'  alliances  with  the  States  of  Rajpootana  is  al6tf4 
contemplated;  but  supposing  that  this  object  were  attainable  and  attained,  are  we  ndt'fo 
expect  that,  under  the  natural  operation  of  these  protective  engagements  (described  iti' a 
preceding  part  of  this  discussion;  embarrassments,  difficulties,  ana  evils,  similar  to  th^ik 
which  we  experience  from  our  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  States,  will  arise  elsewhei^ 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  numerous  petty  states  and  principalities  in  a(nd  on  the  coiifiUes 
of  Guzerat  and  in  Malwa  with  whom  we  have  formed  these  engagements.  Look  at^ihe 
great  feudatories,  usually  designated  by  the  title  of  Southern  Jagheerdars,  whcMe  i^oldliiBi 
tive  rights  and  possessions  we  nereditarily  guarantee.  Are  we  to  proceed  m  the  uttm^fi 
political  retrc^radation,  pari  passu,  with  the  evils  and  inconveniences  which  Uie  iiiflMHei^ 
sible  duties  ofpolitical  supremacy  are  liable  to  produce  in  the  progress  of  human  i^v^HlSs' 
and  vicissitudes,  such  as  have  occurred  at  Boondee,  Kota,  Jodepoor,  Odepore^  nn^ji 
ghur  ?  And  can  we  avow  and  pursue  such  a  system  consistently  with  honour,  equif^; 
public  faith  ?  If,  from  the  inherent  disposition  and  intrinsic  character  of  the  natiVe  £ 
of  India,  we  have  either  systematically  or  compuisorily  pursued  the  policy  of  giMNMlIf 
establishing  our  political  supremacy  over  every  state  and  principality,  great  and'8nralr,' 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  our  own  possessions,  rep^^^MHi||| 
lawless  plunder  and  devastation,  and  establisiiing  general  tranquillity  and  peace,  ai|d  hme 
finally  completed  that  object  (for  the  State  of  the  late  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  in  its  pnascpfi^ 
relative  condition,  hardly  forms  an  exception),  the  conclusion  seems  inevitably  to  fi4lQWff> 
that  this  supremacy  must  be  maintained ;  and  if  so,  the  endeavour  to  withdraw  fi^w 
the  connexion  with  the  Rajpoot  States  must  be  abandoned.  And  the  next  ol:gQGl(,,iiC 
inquiry  will  be,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  benefits  and  fulfil  the  obligpifi 
tions  of  that  supremacy,  without  continuing  to  suffer  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  reaultt^ 
from  it.  .   ..|.  T. 

27.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  fundamental  error  was  committed  in  the  formation  of  tH^* 
alliances  with  the  States  of  Central  India,  by  the  introduction  of  stipulations  whi6h  K&Vfe' 
rendered  unavoidable  our  interference  in  their  internal  concerns;  stipulations  which  pi^- 
haps  were  unnecessarj'  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  had  in  view.  That  object  wiu 
the  relief  of  those  States  from  the  grievous  thraldom,  exactions,  and  devastations  of  the 
predatory  Dowers,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  their  rights,  with  the  unrestrictM 
exercise  of^ their  authority,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  under  the  piti* 
mount  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  British  power.  The  success  of  our  arms  did  reli^K 
them  from  the  bondage  and  oppression  under  which  they  had  so  long  lalx)ured.  The  chlefr 
of  those  States  hailed  us  as  their  deliverers,  gave  us  entire  credit  for  the  liberality  dTbiif 
professions,  and  both  readily  and  gratefully  recognised  us  in  the  character,  which' ^tt 
desired  to  assume,  of  guardians  and  protectors.  1  hey  acknowledged  our  supremacy^  arid 
were  prepared  to  yield  to  us  a  willing  allegiance.  As  far,  therefore,  as  that  point  was  iXm-' 
rerncd,  tlie  great  objects  of  the  alliances  might  apparently  have  been  secured  wld)Out|lie 
specific  stipulations  which  were  introduced  tor  their  security,  such  as  those  which  debar 
tnc  sovereign  from  intercourse  or  connection  with  any  other  States,  from  entering  intaatiy 
negocintion  except  through  the  British  Government,  which  require  a  reference  10  Uftof 
all  disputes  with  other  States,  and  provide  for  a  contingent  of  troops  ;  the  stipulations 
which  trant^fer  to  us  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  gra- 
duot  increase  of  that  tribute.  These  stipulations  have  occasioned  the  appointment  <^  resi- 
dents 
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dtttU'littfijelitkal  agents  at  the  courts  of  these  princes,  in  order  to  watch  orer  die  fulfilment  No.  9* 

dtf  thema  The  presence  of  functionaries,  the  representatives  of  a  power  paramount  to  that  — , 

oiPlfae  diie6  at  whose  courts  they  reside,  has  of  itself  a  tendency  to  degrade  them  in  the  ^  r  p^^  ^'^ 
€jf6s  of  thfeir  vassds,  feudatories,  and  subjects ;  and  the  high  bearing  which  those  fiino-     ' "'  ^"w>nstene, 
tttmaries^  from  the  very,  nature  of  their  ofSk^  are  obliged  to  maintam,  aids  this  effect ;  ^^* 

wb^  IJbe  duties  of  supervision,  which  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  demand,  lead  to  a 
d^pree  of  interference  in  thej^roceedings  and  internal  administration  of  those  States  iniu- 
^us  to  the  authority^  and  omnsive  to  me  feelings,  of  their  rulers,  and  of  the  high-minded 
t%akoors  or  barons  who  compose  the  feudal  rederation  of  these  ancient  principalities. 
Hence  the  spirit  and  the  operation  of  these  treaties  are  at  variance.  In  terms  we  aisclaim 
that  very  interference  whicn  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  render  unavoidable,  and  hence 
the  feelmgs  of  gratitude  and  attachment  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  changed  into  irrita- 
don  and  aversion.  The  evil  has  increased,  from  the  great  number  of  political  agents  sta- 
tioned within  the  r^on  of  Central  India,*  and  corresponding  separately  with  the  Supreme 
Government;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  destroy  all  uniformity  ot  system.  The  zeal 
of  our  political  agents  has,  on  some  occasions,  carriea  them  too  far ;  and  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, at  such  a  distance,  necessarily  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  representations 
and  the  counsels  of  their  agents,  have  been  led  to  sanction  proceedings  w  hich  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  serious  embarrassments.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  a  more 
proximate  control,  intermediate  between  them  and  the  Supreme  Government,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  undue  interference,  and  to  harmonize  the  operation  of  the  numerous 
treaties  and  engagements  in  that  quarter,  formed  the  basis  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  the  year  1827,  for  the  management  of  our  political  relations  in  Central 
India.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  specific  machinery  of  that  plan,  the  wisdom  of 
its  theory  seems  to  be  mdisputabie;  and  in  the  consideration  which  has  been  given  to  it, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  a  due  distinction  has  not  been  drawn 
between  the  machinery  and  the  theory  of  his  plan. 

•  98.  The  principle  which  he  lays  down  is  precisely  that  which  was  originally  professed : 
it  ts  well  and  comprehensibly  described,  by  the  term  <*  conservative  ;"  to  maintain  the  ruler 
of  each  State  in  the  full  and  unshackled  exercise  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  of  the 
powers  of  internal  government;  not  to  degrade,  by  making  him  sensible  of  his  dependant 
condition,  but  to  elevate  him  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  nis  subjects  by  our  own  example 
and  forbearance,  when  any  events  should  render  the  influence  or  the  counsel  of  the  para- 
mount power  indispensable ;  such  interference  to  be  exercised  with  reference  to  those 
governing  principles.  Such  a  uniform  system  of  action,  Sir  John  Malcolm  justly  con- 
ceived (ana  indeed  facts  have  sufficiently  demonstrated,)  could  not  be  secured  whilst 
numerous  political  agents  exercised  their  functions  in  a  direct  and  separate  communication 
with  the  aistant  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  He  considered  it  to 
demand  the  superintending  and  controlling  authority  of  an  individual,  locally  approxi- 
mated, possessing  the  capacity  for  such  s  cnarge,  and  directing  his  whole  and  exclusive 
attention  to  its  duties,  with  the  aid  of  a  gradation  of  subordinates,  but  controlled  and 
guided  in  his  turn  by  the  general  supenntendance  of  the  Supreme  Government,  with 
whom  he  would  exclusively  correspond*  His  expectation  was,  that  by  keeping  continually 
in  view,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  preserving  and  elevating  the  dignity,  respect, 
and  authority  of  the  allied  chief;  by  systematically  and  scrupulously  abstaining,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  taking  part  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  otate ;  by  not  considering  as 
causes  for  interference  many  of  those  circumstances  which  have  produced  it,  and  by  care- 
fully guarding  and  modifying  with  delicacy  the  interference  which  miffht  become  unavoid- 
able, the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  a  different  course  might  be  mitigated  or  removed, 
and  we  might  for  a  long  time  retard,  though  we  might  not  be  able  permanently  to  obviatts 
the  tendency  which  supremacy  naturally  has  to  absorb  the  power  which  it  controls. 

29.  If  the  existing  stipulations  of  these  treaties  of  alliance  are  to  be  maintained,  this 

8peci(i 

*  Not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
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Appsvoiz, 
No«  9*         species  of  machinery  would  seem  to  be  ij^sdutely  necessaiy^  in  order  to  secure  a  iinJfiM'iiiy 

of  system,  and  at  least  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  out  political  relatiomr^ 

Leuer  from        the  region  of  Central  India.     But  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  a  material  modificatjop  of 
N.  B.  Edmonstooe,  those  articles  of  treaty  is  requisite  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  **  conservative**  Win- 
^'  cqples  above  described.    To  this  object,  therefore^  our  views  should  be  directed,  add  ld|^ 

rule  of  action  should  be,  to  abrcmte  what  is  injurious  and  offensive,  and  tends  to  i)ro3u^ 
the  necessity  of  interference,  and  to  preserve  that  which  is  beneficial  and  acceptable  to  tKe 
other  party;  carefully,  however,  guarding  against  the  suppontion  that  we  are  desirous  qf 
withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  or  of  resigning  the  supremacy  and  general  superintendeiiicfe 
and  control  which  forms  the  basis  of  it.  .■■-*- 

30.  This  revision  of  our  alliances  would  become  the  subject  of  n^otiation  with  each  of 
the  Rajpoot  States,  and  would  require  to  be  conducted  with  great  skill,  delicacy,  aiKl 
attention,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  misapprehension  of  our  motives,  and  make  manifi»t 
our  real  views.  On  their  part,  if  so  conducted,  no  difficulty  is  to  be  anticipated,  since  o«r 
object  would  be  to  remove,  not  to  add  to,  existing  restrictions  and  impediments  to  their 
free  agency,  limited  only  by  the  obligations  of  submission  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  British  Government.  In  such  renewed  engagements,  it  would  probably  be  thouj^t 
advisable  to  omit  those  articles  which  preclude  the  other  contracting  party  from  all  connec- 
tion or  communication  with  other  Slates,  which  stipulate  for  our  arbitration  of  dis|^ut«;, 
and  which  require  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  at  our  demand.  The  omismn 
of  these  stipulations  would  not  affisct  our  right  of  interterence,  in  the  event  of  their  pros^ 
cuting  any  negotiation,  or  becoming  involved  in  any  disputes,  calculated  to  affisct  tj^ 
interests  of  the  alliance,  nor  prevent  our  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  the  only  case  in 
which  its  necessity  could  be  anticipated,  a  case  in  which  their  safety  or  their  interests  woolp 
be  eoually  endangered  with  our  own.  A  modification  of  the  articles  relative  to  the  payment 
of  tribute  would  also  be  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  present  amount  of  any. 
should  be  burthensome,  we  should  gain  more  politically  than  we  should  lose  financially  MT 
its  reduction.  But  especially  it  would  be  adviseable  to  abrogate  those  stipulations  vmUsp^ 
provide  for  a  gradually  increasing  payment  of  tribute  :  in  a  word,  our  relations  under  iHe 
suggested  modifications  would  be  reduced  to  the  simple  form  of  internal  independence  W 
one  part,  and  political  supremacy  and  protection  on  the  other.  It  would  be  a  part  of  tbe 
system  to  withdraw  our  political  agents,*  the  effect  of  whose  presence  at  the  courts  of  tbiB 
protected  States  has  already  been  described.  Consistently  indeed  with  the  retati,?is 
situation  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  with  the  restorative  and  ^^ conservative^*  object  ip 
view,  the  system  of  representation  should  be  reversed:  the  inferior  state  should  send  its 
representative  to  the  superior,  and  our  intercourse  generally  be  maintained  through  tbi^t 
agency ;  an  arrangement  which  would  serve,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  give  consequence 
and  dignitv  to  the  allied  State,  and  thus  produce  an  effect  diametrically  opposite  to  thaX 
which  is  almost  unavoidably  produced  by  the  commanding  and  depressmg  presence  of  a 
representative  of  the  paramount  power  at  the  court  of  its  protected  ally. 

31.  If  the  object  of  this  simplification  of  our  alliances  with  the  Rajpoot  States  should 
be  attained ;  if,  restored  to  their  rank  and  dignity  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the^'  enjoyed 
independence  and  freedom  of  action  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  under 
the  fostering  power  and  guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  they  would  feel  the  strongek 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  relations  so  established,  and  in  a  season  of  exigency 
would  become  more  efficient  allies,  and  furnish  more  active  and  real  assistance,  than  evef 
could  be  enforced  by  the  specific  stipulations  of  a  treaty.  Indeed,  under  a  system  of 
connection,  the  operation  of^  which  is  to  degrade  the  dignity,  and  impair  the  authority  of 
the  chief,  to  wound  his  pride,  and  alienate  nis  attachment,  his  hostility,  open  or  clandea* 
tine,  rather  than  his  cordial  co-operation,  is  to  be  expected  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  the 
articles  of  treaty  which  require  him  to  furnish  his  contingent,  and  bring  forward  hts 

resources 


The  redortkm  of  ezpenie  which  this  would  produce  would  be  a  set-oif  against  a  dimiDutlon  of  the  amount  of 
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vetDurceSi  as  in  a  Gommon  cause,  will  either  prove  unavailing,  or  serve  as  a  cover  to  the          No.  9- 
inMecotion  of  hostile  designs  against  us.  

S2.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  difficulty  and  the  disadvantage  of  thus  fundamentally  )4,  ]g,  Bdmoni 
changing  a  system  of  policy  tliat  has  been  acted  upon  for  more  tnan  ten  vears.     Perhaps,  Esq. 

imked,  such  may  be  tue  alterations  which  events  have  produced,  especially  in  those  States 
which,  in  the  minority  of  the  chiefs,  are  governed  by  rq^ncies,  that  it  may  not  be  practi- 
cable thus  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  render  these  States  what  it  is  conceived  they  might 
have  been  rendered  under  a  more  forbearing  and  confiding  scheme  of  political  arrange- 
ment; but  the  evil  and  injustice  of  the  present  state  of  things  are  so  great,  and  the  pro- 
spective and  still  increasint^  embarrassments,  and  even  dangers,  of  the  existing  s}'stem  are 
so  manifest,  that  no  o()staclc9  short  of  physical  impracticability,  the  violation  of  public 
faith,  or  the  abandonment  of  a  vitnlly  important  principle,  should  be  permitted  to  impede 
the  adoption  of  any  measures  that  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  relief  and  remedy-  But 
if  we  must  maintain  our  alliances  and  engagements  in  their  present  form,  and  if  tiie  ope- 
ration of  them  must  continue  to  be  superintended  by  resident  ministers  and  political 
agents,  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to  conduct  our  relations  with  the  allied  States  as  much 
as  possible  in  subserviency  to  the  professed  principles  of  their  formation.  We  must 
endeavour  to  render  the  chiefs,  what  \n  words  and  by  our  treaties  we  recognise  them  to  be, 
^  the  absolute  rulers  of  their  country/*  But  how  can  they  in  effect  be  so,  if  we,  by  our 
agents,  interfere  in  any  manner  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs?  It  seems  thcoreti- 
tically  harmless,  nay,  wise  and  benevolent,  for  instance,  to  interpose  tlie  weight  of  our 
mfluence  or  our  counsel  Tor  the  appointment  or  support  of  an  efficient  minister;  for  the 
improvement  of  some  branch  of  the  administration,  for  the  remedy  of  some  gross  abuse,  or 
the  promotion  of  some  obvious  good ;  but  such  interposition  on  tne  part  or  tlie  represen- 
tative of  siipremacv  is  in  its  effect  an  authoritative  act  of  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  admfnistration,  and  leads  of  necessity  to  greater ;  for  the  influence  of  the 
paramount  power  must  not  be  exerted  in  vain,  and  its  counsels  must  not  be  despised.  Are 
we  then  to  allow  the  country  to  fall  into  ruin  through  the  incapacity  or  the  vices  of  the 
administration,  the  machinations  of  a  faction,  or  the  abuses  of  authority?  To  which  it 
may  be  answered,  that  in  a  State  really  lefl  unfettered  by  external  power,  such  evils  bring 
about  their  own  remedy,  and  especially  in  states  constituted  as  are  those  of  Rajpootana, 
the  high-minded  character  of  the  federative  barons  would  be  efficiently  called  into  action, 
and  so  has  it  been  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  centuries  of 
the  paramount  sway  of  the  Mogul  and  Patau  dynasties,  this  high-minded  race  have  pre- 
served, unimpaired,  the  independence  of  their  internal  administration,  and  the  pride  and 
efficiency  of  their  federal  and  feudal  institutions ;  and  they  shewed  themselves,  in  some 
periods  of  their  history,  not  less  useful  as  allies,  than  they  were  at  others  formidable  as 
enemies,  to  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  empire  of  India. 

33.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  Umt  in  die  cases  which  have  actually  occurred  of  the 
minority  of  the  chiet,  of  a  contest  for  the  regency,  of  rival  candidates  for  the  post  of  mi- 
nister, and  other  predicaments  endangering  tiie  tranquillity  or  welfare  of  the  State,  it 
was  impracticable  for  us  to  remain  entirely  neutral,  and  will  be  so  again  under  the  recur- 
rence of  any  similar  exiirency.     This  is  the  very  evil  of  our  situation.     1 


exigency.  This  is  the  very  evil  of  our  situation.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  our  interference  on  such  occasions  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  our  treaties,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  interference  would  have  been 
called  for  under  the  simple  form  of  our  connection  before  noticed,  as  that  which  our  ex- 
perience now  teaches  us  it  would  have  been  wise  to  form.  Our  interference,  however,  on 
those  occasions,  has  not  been  regulated  by  any  fixed  or  uniform  principle,  and  this  at  least 
is  susceptible  of  remedy,  although  it  may  not  be  practicable,  wittiout  an  essential  change  in 
tlie  conditions  and  the  inanairemcnt  of  these  foreign  relations,  to  obviate  altc^eiher  the 
evils  of  our  interference.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  lay  down  positive  rules  for  the 

fuidance  of  our  political  agents  (if  they  must  l)c  retained  at  the  several  Courts  of  Central 
ndia;  on  the  point  of  interference  in  specific  coses.     General  principles  only  can  be  laid 
down,  and  rules  must  be  negative  rather  tlian  positive. 

VI.  I  34.  Unfor- 
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No.  9*  34.  Unfortunately,  there  is  one  of  our  alliances  so  singularly  encumbered  by  a  provision; 

— -  of  treaty,  that  unless  that  provision  can  be  abrogated,  interference  on  our  part  of  the  most 

M  R  p!S»!i?°*        vexatious,  injurious,  and  embarrassing  nature  mu^t  be  perpetuated.    Tne  supplemtotaf 

N.  i^.  is^iifnision^^  article  ♦  of  the  treaty  with  KotaL   of  course,  is  that  alluded  to.     i^o  proposition  stf^^^ 

^^'  itself  of  a  nature  to  be  offered  with  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  I>ArW 

to  whom  the  British  Government  is  pledged  by  that  subsidiary  article  o^  treaty  t6  is 

abrogation ;  apparently,  it  must  be  left  to  tne  local  government  to  devise  the  means  of  a<> 

com^ishing  this  important  object  without  a  breach  ^  faith.  ) 

27th  October  1829.  (signed)  N.B.K 


Appendix^  No.  1.0. 


LETTER  from  LIEUT.-COLONEL  BARNEWALL  to  T.  HYDE  VILIJEfeS,  E?n^ 
Sir:  London,  March  5,  1832L 

Appendix,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  the  9th  ult.,  which 

No  1 0  ^y  ^^°^^  ^^  Brighton  occasioned  my  not  receiving  until  iny  return  to  London,  and  which 

J *  ill-health  has  prevented  me  from  before  replying  to. 

Letter  from  2d.  My  public  services  being  confined  to  the  western  side  of  India,  my  exnerience' 

Lt.-Col.BaniewalL  therefore  is  limited  to  the  provmces  and  the  dependant  states  subject  to  the  presiaency  of 

Bombay,  and  more  especially  to  the  districts  ceaed  to  the  British  Government  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Cnizerat,  and  the  aependant  tributary  states  of  the  western  peninsula,  commonly 
denominated  Kattiwar.  / 

3d.  The  new  acquisitions  of  territory  on  this  side  of  India  since  1819,  are  those  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  to  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  dated  on  the  17th  June  1817,  and  also  the  district!^ 
and  right  to  tribute  ceded  by  his  Highness  the  Guicowar,  which  will  be  found  particular'tj^ 
stated  in  the  supplementary  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  thaf 
state  on  the  6th  November  1817. 

4th.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  that  concluded  by  the  conquest  of  the  possessions 
of  the  late  Peishwa,  a  further  acquisition  of  territory  was  obtained,  the  value  and  extent  df 
which  I  cannot  state  from  memory,  but  all  particulars  relating  to  it  will  be  found  accurately 
detailed  in  the  report  of  the  (Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  on  the  Poonah  con-' 
quests,  dated  in  the  year  1819. 

5th.  Independent  of  the  acquisitions  that  have  become  subjected  to  the  direct;  rule  of  the. 
British  Government  in  Guzerat,  our  political  relations  have  been  enlarged,  from  undertaking 
the  payment  and  recovery  of  the  tnbutes  that  his  Highness  the  Guicowar  is  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  tributary  states  of  Kattiwar  and  the  Myhee  Kaunta. 

6th.  The  condition  of  our  political  relations  on  this  side  of  India  are  accurately  stated  ii^. 
the  minutes  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  on  the  state  of  them  with  the  Rajah  of  Kutch  and  the  tribu- 
tar}'  states  of  Kattiwar  and  Mv^hee  Kaunta,  dated  in  February  and  March  1821,  and  in  thft. 
further  minutes  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  a  visit  to  all  these  courts  and  countries  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1830. 

7th.  The  exact  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  Baroda  state  is  also  stated  in  thc^. 
minute  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  dated  April  1820,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Guicowar» 
and  at  which  period  he  prescribed  the  degree  of  interference  that  was  afterwards  to  regulat^^ 
our  intercourse  with  it.     The  definitive  treaty  with  the  Guicowar,  dated  April  21st  1805,  is. 
generally  on  the  model  of  those  of  Hydrabad  and  Bassein ;  it  does  not,  like  those  treaties^ 

contain 


*  GtMnntecIng  the  wcrewkm  to  tbe  Princi^ttty  iti  die  Rajah't  finoily,  nd  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  that 
of  hit  Mtakmt  or  i«tbcr  Regfot-^iSW  ll«loDUB'f  Caotial  India,  toI.  ti.p.  400, 
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contain  a  renunciation  of  all  manner  of  concern  with  the  Guicowar^s  children,  subjects,  and  ^^*  ^^ 
^rvants;  on  the  contrary,  the  1st  Article  confirms  and  declares  to  be  binding  on  both  .  ""^V 
parties,  their  heirs  and  successors,  the  agreement  of  June  6th,  1802,  and  July  29th,  r.  ! 
i80S,  in  both  of  which  our  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  5th  Article  of  the  treaty  of  June  the  6th  :  it  is  agreed  the  Company  is  to  grant 
the  said  chief  its  countenance  and  protection,  according  to  justice,  and  what  shall  appear  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  respecting  which  also  he  is  to  listen  to  advice.  We  have  also 
become  bhanderry  for  the  persons  and  property  of  some  of  the  late  minbters  and  bankers, 
and  of  many  zemindars,  and  also  for  honourable  treatment  to  various  branches  of  the  Gui- 
cowar  family,  and  their  enjoyment  of  certain  allowances  so  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  Baroda 
state  were  under  the  influence  of  the  British  resident  (owing  to  the  imbecility  of  its  prince). 
The  effects  were  most  favourable ;  and  though  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  some  parties, 
this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  this  state  being  relieved  from  the  usurpation  of  the 
Arab  soldiery,  by  the  regularity  introduced  into  the  control  of  its  finanoes,  as  well  as  by 
the  entire  liquidation  of  its  old  debts,  under  the  reforms  adopted  and  put  in  force  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walker,  the  first  resident. 

8th.  Anund  Row  having  died  about  1819,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  ruling  princ^ 
See^jee  Row,  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  a  similar  degree  of  interference  on  our  part, 
we  withdrew  from  all  control  in  the  oetails  of  this  government. 

9th.  Upon  withdrawing  from  our  late  system  of  control,  the  ruling  prince  engaged  that 
the  asugnment  on  his  revenues  of  15  lacs  of  rupees,  should  be  paid  annually  to  the  oankers 
in  liquation  of  the  loans  for  which  we  had  become  bhanderry,  and  that  all  treaties  and 
engagements  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

10th.  The  minutes  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  in  March  1828,  reviewing  our  relations 
with  thb  state  from  1820  to  1828,  will  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  misconduct  of  Seeajee  Row, 
and  the  measures  that  became  essential  for  redeeming  our  obligations  to  individuals  and  the 
creditors  of  the  state ;  and  the  further  minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  on  the  15th 
January  18S0,  will  show  all  the  late  proceedings  of  this  prince  and  the  measures  subse- 
quently adopted  to  furnish  payment  to  tlie  bankers,  and  to  enforce  the  obligation  we  were 
under  for  their  demands. 

11th.  The  effect  of  our  interference  with  the  tributary  states  of  Kattiwar  has  been  the 
substitution  of  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  for  a  state  of  anarchy ;  but  with  this 
change  a  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  energy  of  the  chiefs  and  in  the  spirit  of  all  the 
military  classes.  The  reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker  of  1807  and  1808,  afford  a 
complete  history  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  chiefs  at  that  period.  These  are  able 
and  clear  on  every  subject,  from  the  conduct  that  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  princes 
and  chiefs,  to  the  rules  for  the  recovery  of  the  tribute  and  the  preservation  of  general 
tranquility. 

12th.  Our  right  in  these  states  consists  of  a  tribute,  with  the  power  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary means  to  recover  it ;  the  tributaries  are  recognised  as  independent  princes,  entitled  to 
the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  government  withm  their  own  territories,  but 
subject  to  the  obligations  (under  our  guarantee)  of  not  molesting  our  allies,  our  subjects,  or 
one  another. 

I3th.  The  effect  of  our  protection  has  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  the 
chiefs  with  reference  to  each  other  ;  it  has  forced  them  to  relinquish  their  habits  of  private 
war  and  all  their  designs  of  ambition.  It  leaves  to  them  the  means  of  living  in  ease  and 
security,  but  in  doing  so  it  has  destroyed  the  energy  which  was  heretofore  Kept  alive  by 
feelings  of  pride,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  great  exertions  for  their  personal  security. 
As  these  stimulants  have  now  ceased,  the  chiefs  resign  themselves  to  a  life  of  indolence 
and  indulj^ence,  that  leads  to  a  careless  expenditure  of  their  revenues,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  their  governments. 

14th.  In  this  condition  of  their  affairs  several  of  the  petty  states  are  destitute  of  all 
vigour  in  their  administrations,  and  their  subjects  are  ill  protected.    Their  ability  to  pa^ 

VI.  I  2  their 
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No.  lU.         their  tribute  and  to  fulfill  their  police  responsibilities  is  much  impaired ;  they  require  to  be 

^.  more  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  political  agent,  and  his  interference  to  be  active,  in 

^1*  R  ^^  II   ^""^^  ^  preserve  their  (governments  from  decay.     We  can  never  reconcile  the  chiefs  to  the 
Lt.-CoL  Bamewaii.  sys^gni  ^h^t  is  in  operation  in  the  districts  under  our  direct  rule  :  our  control  within  theirs 

must  be  of  a  nature  suited  to  our  obligations,  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  usages  and  character  of  the  people.  The  effects  of  our  interference  in  these  countries 
has  preserved  them  and  our  own,  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies,  from  internal  disorders. 
The  petty  states  and  all  others  have  acquired  great  advantages,  but  the  chiefs  and  military 
classes  regret  the  change,  while  all  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture  view  our  interference 
as  a  benent ;  our  own  subjects  have  in  a  degree  profited  from  the  same  cause. 

15th.  In  Kutch  the  government  is  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the  British  resident, 
in  conjunction  with  the  regency  formed  of  members  of  the  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Kutch. 

16th.  At  Baroda,  the  British  resident  interferes  to  enforce  treaties  and  attention  to  our 
guarantee  obligations;  and  in  the  tributarv  states  the  political  agents  do  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  management  of  the  chiefs,  so  long  as  they  fulfil  their  tributary  obligations  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  They,  however,  interfere  in  arbitrating  differences  and 
disputes  which  arise  between  each  petty  state,  and  in  all  measures  forced  upon  them  for  the 
security  of  the  pajmiient  of  the  tribute,  or  the  settlement  of  claims,  all  which  demand  their 
attention,  as  conservators  of  the  general  peace,  by  enforcing  the  obligations  the  states  are 
*  under  to  each  other  and  to  us  to  preserve  it. 

nth.  Our  express  stipulations  with  his  Highness  the  Gnicowar,  oblige  the  British 
Government  to  maintain  within  his  dominions  4,000  native  infantry,  two  r^ments  of 
cavalry,  a  company  of  artillery  and  of  pioneers.  We  are  also  bound  by  our  treaty  with  the 
Rajali  of  Kutch  to  maintain  within  the  territories  one  regiment  of  native  infantry  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery. 

18th.  The  military  force  required  against  extraordinary  risks  depends  on  the  political 
relations,  foreign  or  otherwise.  As  far  as  my  information  justifies  my  offering  any  opinion 
on  this  question,  I  should  say,  that  the  force  which  occupied  Guzerat  when  I  left  India, 
is  not  more  than  adequate  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  our  treaties,  our  ordinary  obligations, 
and  to  provide  against  extraordinary  risks. 

19th.  I  regret  that  the  want  of  data  disables  me,  in  the  absence  of  all  records,  from 
replying  with  satisfaction  to  the  question,  as  to  the  financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and 
the  enlargements  of  our  political  relations  on  the  western  side  of  India. 

20th.  The  principles  ofiustice  and  expediency  have,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been 
adhered  to  in  all  our  political  relations.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  uiey  have 
been  departed  from. 

dlst.  The  duties  of  residents  and  political  agents  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
engagements  and  treaties  entered  into  with  the  several  native  states,  and  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  out  of  them  or  which  they  are  instructed  to  undertake  by  their  government. 

22d.  I  can  only  answer  this  question  with  reference  to  the  western  side  of  India,  where 
three  political  agencies  and  the  duties  of  the  British  resident  at  Baroda,  have  been 
consolidated  under  our  commissioner.  By  this  arrangement  a  great  saving  in  the  public 
expenditure  has  been  effected;  and  the  residencies  ana  political  agencies  are  so  regulated 
as  to  secure  both  eflSciency  and  economy. 

23d.  As  far  as  this  question  refers  to  India  in  general,  and  not  to  the  western  side  of  it, 
to  which  my  information  is  limited,  I  cannot  answer  it  with  the  accuracy  that  is  desirable. 
My  former  answer,  as  to  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  meet  our  ordinary  obligatwns 
antl  extraordinary  risks,  applies  to  it.  The  effect  of  our  late  treaties  and  engagenients 
has  been  to  induce  the  native  states  to  discharge  a  force  that  was  no  longer  necessary,  either 
to  protect  them  or  to  extend  their  power;  they  now  rely  chiefly  upon  our  means  for 
protection;  and  this  circomstance  widely  extend**  the  claims  upon  our  establishments,  and 
specially  in  oounirica  in  which  the  predatory  classes  abomia  in  great  numbers^  and  the 
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frontiers  of  which  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  a  warhke  and  restless  character,  who  ^one  arc 
prevented  from  disturbing  the  peace  by  the  means  we  have  in  readiness  to  repel  and  punish        ^^ 
their  aggressions.    A  great  reduction  in  the  numerical  strength  of  our  army  and  of  Lt-ShBaJSIrsIl 
irregular  troops  has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

24th.  I  beg  to  defer  replying  to  the  concluding  question  respecting  the  system  of  the 
Home  and  Uidia  Governments  until  I  have  more  maturely  considered  so  extensive  a 

subject. 

I  have,  &C. 

R.  BARNEWALL. 
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LETTER  from  COLONEL  MUNRO  to  T.  HYDE  VILLERS,  Esq. 

Sir: 

I  beg  permission  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  observations  that  have  occurred  to 
me  on  tne  subject  of  the  Queries  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  January  Inst. 
These  observations  are  necessarily  of  a  general  nature.  I  have  been  unable  from  the  want 
of  materials  to  enter  into  details. 


I  have,  &c. 


J.  MUNRO. 


OBSERVATIONS  in  reply  to  the  Queries  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  AlTairs  of  India,  dated  7th  January  1832. 

1.  Considerable  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made  by  the  Nepaul,  the  last 
Mahratta,  and  tlie  Burmah  wars,  and  by  the  treaties  and  enffagements  consequent  on  them. 
Theresult  of  these  wars  has  established  our  political  and  mflitary  ascendency  in  India,  and 
imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  that  ascendency  in 
all  the  relations  of  our  government. 

2  &  8.  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  documents  in  the  office  of  the  board  for  precise 
information  on  the  points  stated  under  these  heads. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  any  fixed  rule  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  interference  proper 
to  be  excercised  by  political  residents  and  agents,  as  it  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
In  Travancore,  and  also  at  Nagpoor,  the  residents  found  it  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  internal  administration  of  affairs:  and  these  extreme  cases  are  stated  in  order  to 
shew  the  difficulty  of  adopting  any  fixed  principles  of  conduct  in  this  branch  of  government. 
The  general  duties  of  the  residents  are  to  watch  over  and  report  to  their  government 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  allied  states,  and  to  employ  their  endeavours  to  direct  those  proceed- 
ings in  tlie  way  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  internal  benefit  of 
both  governments.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  more  danger  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  of  the  British  power  from  abstaining  from  exereisins  tlie  interference  of  the 
residents  in  the  affairs  of  the  allied  states  than  even  m  urging  it  too  rar.  The  usual  character 
of  the  native  princes,  as  shown  by  history  and  our  own  experience,  is  marked  by  a  love  of 
power,  state,  and  conquest,  by  an  eagerness  to  enter  into  war,  to  stru^le  for  empire,  and 
commit  the  decision  of  their  fortunes  to  battle.  To  such  men  our  alliance,  which  deprives 
them  of  the  exereise  of  political  rights,  of  the  power  to  form  alliances,  to  make  war  or  peace, 
to  command  and  lead  their  armies,  and  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  being  merely  civil 
administrators  of  their  dominions,  and  in  some  degree  for  our  benefit,  must  harass  and 
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mortify  their  native  feelings  and  passions.  They  permit  misgOTemment  in  order  that  the 
odium  of  the  suffering  of  tne  people  may  fall  on  our  alliance ;  and  that  commotions  or  other 
opportunities  of  shakmg  our  j>ower  ma}r  occur,  they  engage  in  intrigues  against  us.  They 
endeavour  to  amass  treasure  by  oppression,  restins^  on  our  alliance  for  protection  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  subjects;  or  they  frequently  fall  into  a  state  of  sensual  indulgence  that 
incapacitates  them  from  tlie  duties  of  government,  or  they  commit  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  to  ministers  often  profligate  and  rapacious.  In  these  cases,  and  the  description 
of  them  is  warranted  by  experience,  the  people  suffer,  and  they  blame  the  alliance  which 
supports  their  rulers  in  their  oppression.  In  such  coses  are  we  to  remain  passive  spectators ! 
To  do  so  would  be  an  abandonment  of  duty,  a  dangerous  fault  against  our  own  power.  The 
very  nature  of  the  alliance  justifies  and  demands  our  watchful  superintendence  over  the  con* 
duct  of  the  allied  states,  and  our  interposition  in  preventing  evil,  and  procuring  a  system  of 
benevolent  and  efficient  administration  r  the  well-being  ofthe  people  of  these  states  is  an 
essential  object  of  the  alliance,  for  to  permit  that  alliance  to  become  a  cause  of  oppression 
and  suffering  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  dangerous  to  the  permanency 
of  our  power.  We  have  more  extended  obligations  tlum  any  other  state;  we  have  all  India 
to  protect,  and  our  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  good  government  within  the 
sphere  of  our  influence  is  therefore  increased.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  some  ofthe  pro* 
tectcd  states  may  be  useful  in  considering  this  subject.  Mysore^  while  subject  to  the  active 
superintendence  of  such  able  men  as  Sir  Barry  Close,  Mn  Webbe,  and  Colonel  Wilks, 
and  managed  by  an  able  dewan,  prospered  in  o  remarkable  manner :  when,  however,  a 
change  of  system  took  place^  and  the  Kajah  was  allowed  to  conduct  his  government  with- 
out constrauit,  an  unhappy  alteration  ensued,  the  dewan  was  driven  trom  office^  and  a 
course  of  gross  misrule  and  waste  occurred.  The  nabob  viaier  was  left  for  many  years  in 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  his  internal  government,  and  his  country  was  rumed  by 
oppression.  The  people  had  no  remedy  ;  insurrection  was  hopeless  against  a  government 
8up{K)rtcd  by  our  military  force  ;  compfuint  was  useless,  for  where  could  they  complain  ? 
We  refused  to  interfere  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  The  Peishwa  was  restored  to 
power  by  our  arnts ;  he  was  left  in  the  free  exercise  of  internal  rule,  excepting  that  some 
of  his  feudatories  were  protecteil  by  us  from  his  vengeance;  and  what  was  tne  result  of  oar 
abstaining  from  interference  in  his  affairs? — long  intrigues  against  our  power,  and  at  last 
open  rebellion  for  its  subversion.  Our  interference  mav  sometimes  occasion  jealousy ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  its  evils  and  dangers  are  less  than  those  that  have  resulted 
from  our  declining  to  employ  it*  Our  alliance  may  be  considered  as  formed  with  a  state 
collectively,  rather  with  its  ruler  alone,  at  least  its  influence  should  be  directed  to  the 
ffencral  good  of  the  whole,  including  the  chief  and  his  subjects.  Our  alliances  are  not 
like  those  between  equal  and  independent  states,  when  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
would  be  just  and  prudent;  but  the  very  character  and  circumstances  of  these  alliances 
involve  tlie  duty  ot  protecting  the  people,  as  well  from  internal  misrule  as  from  foreign 
enemies.  The  mode  and  extent  oi  our  interference  most  depend  upon  circumstances^  on 
the  character  of  the  allied  princes  and  governments,  and  roust  rest  very  much  cm  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  British  resident  and  government.  To  procure  the  choice 
of  on  able  and  active  minister,  and  to  guide  and  support  his  proceedings,  will  oflen  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  connected  with  assiduous  endeavours  to  concentrate  and 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  prince.  Justice  and  policy  equally  dictate  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  every  occasion  that  might  lead  us  to  take  territorial  possession  ofthe  dominions  of 
any  of  the  allied  states:  for  it  is  of  high  importance  to  retain  these  native  governments,  on 
tlie  ground,  without  reference  to  other  reasons,  of  their  giving  situations  of  trust,  emolument, 
and  dignity  to  the  natives  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  nigher  classes  of  them.  In  our 
actual  state  of  circumstances  in  India,  the  formation  of  subsioiary  and  protecting  alliances 
flcems  quite  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  power :  we  need  only  advert  to  what  Mysore 
was  formerly  under  Hyder  and  Tippoo  and  to  what  it  is  now ;  to  what  the  Seiks  are  now 
onder  an  active  and  ambitious  chie^  and  to  what  they  would  be  if  reduced  to  a  protected 
state,  to  be  coDvinoed  bow  important  to  our  safety  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  India  the  sub- 
sidiary system  hm  betn.    If  wc  ihoidd  leave  a  sute  t»  iisd^  it  would  immediately  be  open 
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to  fi>reign  inflaence  and  intrigue ;  it  woold  immediately  endearour  to  or^aniae  and  main-' 
tain  an  efficient  military  force,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  act  waiAst 
us.  History  informs  us  that  the  native  states  have  invariably  pursued  this  conduct  hither* 
to :  how  much  more  might  they  be  expected  to  pursue  it  hereafter,  since  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  progress  of  our  power,  thi  grounds  of  self-preservation  we  are  obliged  to 
fiivour  such  alliances  ;  our  ooject  now  is  to  render  them  as  conducive  as  possible  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people*  This»  I  believci  can  never  be  effected  by  a  systematic  plan  of 
abstaining  from  interference ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  effected  by  a  wise  and 
temperate  exercise  of  those  rights  of  friendly  interposiuon  which  our  situation,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  gives  us. 

5.  The  results  of  the  conquests  and  territorial  arrangements  made  since  1813  will  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,  and  cannot  be  fully  known  to  individuals 
who  have  not  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  public  situations.  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  these  results  in  general  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  British  Government 
The  increase  of  revenue  has  been  considerable,  and  has  been  more  than  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  expense  occasioned  by  tlie  civil  administration  and  military  defence  of  the 
acquired  territories.  The  risk  of  internal  and  external  hostility  has  been  manifestly  dimi- 
nished very  materially ;  for  the  establishment  of  our  military  and  political  ascendency  over 
all  the  states  of  India  affords  more  effectual  means  than  we  haa  previously  possessed  of 
watching  the  proceedings  of  every  class  of  the  people  and  of  all  the  states,  and  checking  at 
once  any  disposition  to  commotion  that  may  be  manifested  in  any  quarter  of  India.  Every 
point  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  inspection  and  our  military  force. 

6.  It  is  di£Scult  for  an  individual  who  has  not  had  access  to  the  documents  connected 
with  the  subject  stated  under  this  head,  xuid  has  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  examination 
of  them,  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  it;  but  there  were  evidently  just  causes  for  the 
Nepaul  and  Mahratta  wars,  and  the  arrangements  resulting  from  them  appear  to  have 
been  just  and  expedient* 

7.  I  believe  that  the  distribution  of  the  military  force  consequent  on  the  political  and 
territorial  changes  that  have  occurred  since  1818  has  been  directed  with  judgment  and 
ability. 

8.  When  the  important  interests,  and  the  difficult  and  intricate  duties  entrusted  to  the 
residents  are  oonsiuered,  it  will  be  admitted  that  their  salaries  and  establishments  have  been 
rather  too  much  regulated  by  considerations  of  economy,  and  fixed  on  too  contracted  a  scale. 
Those  political  situations,  on  die  prudent  and  able  execution  of  whose  duties  the  happiness 
of  extensive  dominions,  and  in  some  degree  the  security  of  the  British  interests  depend, 
should  be  distinguished  by  highly  liberal  allowances,  and  granted  only  to  men  of  superior 
talents  and  character,  without  rdference  to  tlie  estahli^ment,  whether  civil  or  military,  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

9.  It  appears  very  difficult  indeed  to  establish  any  other  clieck  over  the  political  residents 
than  their  own  honour  and  conscience,  and  the  vigilant  examination  ana  control  of  their 
proceedings  by  the  government  under  which  they  serve.  To  associate  any  persons  with 
them  in  the  form  of  a  committee  or  a  board  would  give  an  administrative  appearance  to 
their  functions  offensive  to  the  sutes  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

10.  This  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty.  The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  English  in 
India  is  more  to  be  found,  in  mv  opinion,  in  the  ability  of  their  servants  abroad,  Uian  in 
the  wisdom  or  the  stabiliu*  of  toe  views  and  principles  of  the  home  government.  The 
systems  of  proceeding  adopted  in  this  country  and  the  instructions  sent  to  India,  with 
respect  both  to  measures  and  men,  have  been  often  uncertain  and  contradictory :  but  the 
evils  calculated  to  be  produced  by  tliis  state  of  things  have  generally  been  prevented  or 
diminished  bv  the  prudfence  and  judgment  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India.  The 
civil  service  in  that  countr}*  is  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  body  of  public  servants,  and 
ought  to  be  retained  in  its  present  state  under  whatever  plan  of  government  may  be  odopted 
in  this  countr}'.  The  annual  changes  in  the  Court  of  Directors  roust  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce 
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duce  fluctnations  in  the  views  of  tbat  body ;  and  mmilar  flactnations  have  been  rtmarieed 
in  the  controlling  authority.  If  a  change  in  the  system  of  home  government  Y>f  India 
should  be  deem^  advisable,  a  plan  of  administration  might  b  e  deviseid  that  should  com- 
bine ministerial  responsiUlity  with  the  conservation  of  mature  enerienoei  extensive  know- 
ledge, practi^  ability,  and  fixed  and  enlightened  principles  in  tne  body  charged  with  the 
direction  of  Indian  a&irs.  In  India,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  that  the  Governor-General 
should  be  relieved  from  the  internal  admmistration  of  Bengal,  and  left  free  to  direct  h  is 
mind  to  the  political  and  ireneral  government  of  the  whole  empire. 

*^  *  J.MUNRO. 
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LETTER  from  COLONEL  PITMAN  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Bmntsfield,  near  Edinburgh, 
Sir  :  19th  March  1832. 

It  was  early  on  the  1st  instant  that  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter,  dated  so  far 
back  as  the  7th  January,  intimating  ^^  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Afiairs  of 
India  to  propose  my  being  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Eas€*India  Committee,  and 
expressing  tlie  Board's  desire  for  any  information  and  opinions  which  my  experience  may 
enable  mc  to  offer  on  the  points  specified  in  your  letter,  in  regard  to  the  several  states 
with  which  my  course  of  service  has  made  me  acquainted,  and  for  a  specification  of  any 
papers  on  the  subject  to  which  it  may  appear  to  me  useful  to  direct  attention." 

With  all  possible  deference  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  intentions  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Commissioners,  I  r^rret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  domestic 
circumstances  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  and  to  my  family  urgently  require  my  pre* 
fence  here  for  the  next  two  months:  should  it  therefore  be  deemeu  necessary  to  examine 
me,  I  respectfully  solicit  I  may  not  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  East^lndia  Committee 
before  the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  li^Iay  next. 

The  several  very  important  subjects  referred  to  in  your  letter  demand  much  longer  and 
deeper  consideration  than  I  have  oeen  able  to  give  them  during  the  few  days  it  has  been 
in  my  possession ;  still,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  desire  therein  expressed,  and  to  avoid  fur- 
ther delay,  I  shall  willingly  submit  to  the  Board  the  very  limited  information  I  possess,  and 
the  opinions,  however  imperfect,  I  have  been  enabled  to  form;  craving  their  indulgence 
for  any  inaccuracies  or  inadvertences  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  access  to 
official  documents. 

In  endeavouring  to  reply  to  each  of  the  Questions  proposed  to  me,  I  be^  to  premise, 
that  belonging  to  the  Bengal  army,  and  tlie  j^izam's  being  the  only  State  with  which  the 
course  of  my  service  has  made  me  particularly  acquainted,  my  observations  will  in  general 
have  reference  only  to  that  State  and  to  tlie  l^engal  Government* 


What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made^  and  what  material  change 
ilargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected,  since  181S  ? 


I. 
or  enlargement  of  our  political 

I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  reply  to  this  question  as  it  rq;ards  India  generally. 

As  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Nizam's  state,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  acquisition  made 
from  it  since  181S,  with  the  exception  of  some  exchai^^es  which  took  place  after  the  war 
of  1817-18  for  the  better  defining  the  frontiers  of  the  Nisam,  the  Rajah  of  Kagpore,  and 
the  Company,  for  which  equivalents  were  given* 

As  to  our  poUtical  relatiMis  with  the  Misam»  I  believe  iliegr  IwM  nemaincid  ntarly  ihe 

same 
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for  the  kst  thirtv-foor  Year%  ftlthough  there  has  been  a  material  change  in  the  posi- 

ciooa  of  the  Companyii  and  Nizam'a  territories  relatiTely  to  other  states. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Nizam  in  1798,  the 
geographical  position  of  his  countnr,  interposed  as  a  barrier  between  the  Company *8  pro- 
vinces and  the  then  all-powerful  MMiratias,  rendered  it  of  the  ppreatest  importance  to  our 
interests  to  preserve  the  Nizam  as  a  substantive  state.  This  political  expediency  continued 
to  operate  during  all  our  subsequent  struggles  with  Tlppoo»  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
powers,  till  the  dose  of  the  war  of  1817*18,  when  the  accession  of  the  Company  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Peishwa's  country,  and  to  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other  native 
states,  insulated  the  Nizam's  countr}'  from  all  external  enemies. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  states? 

Having  left  India  more  than  seven  years  ago,  I  have  no  means  of  answering  this 
question. 

III.  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each  instance  ;  whether, 

1.  By  express  stipulation ; 

2.  By  the  ordinar}'  effect  of  our  obligation ;  or, 
S.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks  ? 

The  amount  of  military  force  originally  stipulated  for  by  the  Nizam  has  been  altered  by 
subsequent  treaties.  The  force  now  furnished  amounts  to  about  8,0(K)  men,  and  consists 
df  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  eight  regiments  of  infantir,  and  details  of  horse  and  foot  artil- 
lery, complete  for  field  service.  (W-half  of  this  force  is  stationed  near  the  Nizam's 
capital,  and  the  other  at  the  distance  of  800  miles^  in  the  province  of  Berar. 

Besides  the  subsidiary  force  there  is  an  auxiliary  force  of  four  regiments  of  horse  and 
eight  regiments  of  infantry,  amounting  to  about  12,000  men,  composed  of  the  Nizam's 
rdorroed  troops,  commanded  and  disciplined  by  the  Company's  officers. 

These  two  forces  are  fully  competent  to  the  protection  of  the  Nizam's  country,  and  all 
that  can  be  required  either  ^*  by  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligation,  or  as  a  security 

r'nst  extraordinary  risks ;"  but  in  the  event  of  war,  I  apprehend  we  are  bound  to  support 
Nizam  with  our  whole  army,  or  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent,  of  the  interference  exercised  by 
us  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states? 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  political  residents  and 
agents? 

2.  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  antici- 
pated, on  the  interests  of  the  protected  princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own 
subjects,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  acted  upon  ? 

The  general  Question  will  be  best  answered  by  replying  to  those  which  follow :  First, 
then,  as  to  the  duties  of  political  residents  and  agents. 

The  terms  {>olitical  resident  and  agent  are  neariv  sjmonimous  with,  and  have,  I  imagine, 
been  adopted  in  India  as  a  modification  of  those  of  envoy  and  ambassador,  given  in  Europe 
to  the  representative  of  one  kingly  or  independent  state  at  the  court  of  another.  In  India, 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  several  states  formed  out  of  its  ruins  have 
never,  properly  speaking,  acquired  all  'the  rights  of  sovereignty,  although  they  have 
usurped  the  powers ;  thev,  therefore,  have  not  ventured  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  (till 
very  latelv,  in  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,)  and  tliis,  I  conclude,  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  British  agents  at  their  courts  are  not  designated  as  they  would  be  in  Europe.  In 
the  same  way,  although  the  Company's  government  exercises  the  powen  of  sovereignty,  it 
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19  not,  oornectly  speaking,  either  a  kingly  or  even  an  independent  state,  holding  as  it  does 
.of  the  King  of  Delhi,  in  common,  I  tmieve,  with  most  other  states  in  India.     When  the 
Company's  government  sent  Sir  J.  Malcolm  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
to  the  lung  of  Caubul,  they  were  designated  envoys. 

The  duties  of  a  resident  at  the  court  of  a  native  state  are  very  extensive. 

He  acts  under  direct  instructions  from  the  Goremor-Greneral,  and  makes  regular  reports 
of  his  proceedings;  he  is  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  two  governments;  he 
has  to  guard  the  interests  of  his  government  and  to  take  care  that  existing  treaties  are  car- 
ried into  eifect.  At  those  courts  where  there  is  a  subsidiary  force  furnished  by  his  govern- 
ment, or  an  auxiliary  force  commanded  by  Company's  officers,  they  are  under  the  resident's 
control,  and  can  only  be  employed  by  his  direction,  either  against  external  enemies  or  for 
the  suppression  of  internal  disorders. 

Since  the  war  of  1817-18  certain  of  the  residents  have  been  directed  to  interpose  their 
advice  and  influence  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  subjects  oi  some  of 
the  native  princes :  this  interference  has  added  considerably  to  the  civil  duties  of  the 
resident. 

The  duties  of  a  political  a^cnt  are  similar  to  those  of  a  resident,  but  sometimes  not  so 
extensive  ;  those  with  the  small  Rajpoot  states  are  instances,  [and  the  agent  at  Aurungabad 
in  the  Nizam's  country  was  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

2dly.  As  to  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated,  &c.  from 
our  relations,  &c. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  eifects  that  have  resulted  from  our  relations  with  the 
Nizam,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  his  ailairs  previous  to  his  close  alliance 
with  us  in  1798,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  that  treaty,  and  some  of  those  that  have 
followed. 

For  more  than  forty  years  before  that  period  the  Nizam's  government  had  been  gradually 
declining,  from  the  vicious  extravagance  of  the  princes,  tne  rapacity  of  their  ministers, 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas.  In  1794  the  Nizam's  aiFairs  were  in  so  perilous 
a  state  from  these  united  causes,  that  he  urgently  sought  the  aid  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment; this  aid  was  refused  by  the  then  Governor-General,  Sir  J.  Shore,  from  motives  of 
Eolitical  expediency,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  his  refusal  was  at  the 
azard  of  the  subversion  of  the  Nizam's  then  tottering  power.  The  reasons  for  this 
refusal  will,  I  believe,  be  found  either  in  a  minute  of  Sir  J.  Shore,  or  in  a  letter  from  him 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1794;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  one  of  these  reasons 
was,  ^<  the  impossibility  of  directing  the  Nizam's  politics  without  usurping  his  govern- 
ment." 

The  Nizam,  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  the 
Mahrattas  by  extensive  concessions  of  territory.  The  consequence  of  these  sacrifices,  and 
of  the  large  choute  or  tribute  exacted  from  him  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  Niznni  and  to  his  subjects,  who  were  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  freebooters 
of  all  descriptions. 

At  this  period  many  extensive  districts  belonging  to  thelNTizam  became  the  resort  of 
banditti,  who  assumed  independence  under  their  respective  chiefe,  possessed  themselves  of 
numerous  forts  and  strong  uolds,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Nixam's  govemment  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  till  finaUy  reduced  to  his  authority  by  Uie  Nizam^  reformed  troops  in 
1818-19. 

From  1794  to  1798  the  Nizam's  court  and  country  were  torn  by  intestine  discord,  and 
he  seems  to  have  retained  political  existence  as  a  state  solely  by  the  forbearance  of  his 
neighbours.  His  only  efficient  army  was  officered  by  French  and  other  European  adven- 
turers, and  French  influence  prevailed  in  his  councils.  Under  these  circuinstances»  but 
for  onr  timely  interference,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  Nixam's  state  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  fidlen  to  pieccB  finom  iDtemal  weaknew  and  deaQr9  or  have 
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beoome  the  seat  of  the  French  power  in  the  East,  or,  what  perhaps  is  still  more  probable, 
would  have  been  absorbed  in  the  then  increasing  power  of  the  Mabratta  confederacy. 

It  was  to  destroy  the  French  influence  at  Hvdrabad,  and  to  prevent  the  Nizam  being 
drawn  into  a  confederacy  with  Tippoo  or  the  Mahrattas  against  our  government  in  1798, 
that  Marquess  Wellesley  entered  into  dose  alliance,  and  gave  the  Nizam  a  subsidiary  force 
to  protect  his  country,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority.  By  this  energetic  mea- 
sure, and  those  which  immediately  followed,  our  political  interests  in  the  peninsula  were 
firmly  established,  and  the  Nizam  was  preserved  as  a  substantive  state  under  our  sole 
influence.  He  engaged  by  treaty  to  pay  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  force  fur- 
nished by  our  government,  and  subsequently  bound  himself  to  contribute  an  eflScient  body 
of  his  troops  in  the  event  of  any  foreign  war. 

From  the  wretched  state  of  the  Nizam's  army,  the  contingent  force  sent  by  him  was 
seldom  of  any  use.  Great  complaints  and  strong  remonstrances  were  made  on  this  subject 
during  the  war  of  1803-4 ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  war  Lord  Wellesley  declared  that  the 
Nizam  had  forfeited  every  claim  he  could  have  derived  from  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty.  These  remonstrances  were  followed  by  various  attempts  on  the  part  of  our 
residents,  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  place  his  army  on  a  better  footing,  which,  however, 
was  only  accomplished  in,  I  believe,  1816,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  reform  a  consider- 
able body  of  his  troops,  and  to  place  them  under  the  charge  and  discipline  of  ofiicers 
selected  by  our  Government. 

By  this  means  alone  was  the  Nizam  enabled  to  contribute  his  contingent  in  the  war  of 
1817-18,  when  he  furnished  two  brigades  of  infantry,  with  artillery,  in  so  efficient  a  state 
of  discipline -as  to  act  in  company  widi  the  King's  and  Company's  troops,  under  Generals 
Hislop  and  Doveton,  besides  4,000  reformed  cavalry  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany's army. 

Independently  of  the  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  at  that  critical  period,  from  the 
services  of  a  force  far  more  efficient  than  the  Nizam  had  ever  been  able  to  contribute  in 
any  former  war,  from  having  thus  fulfilled  bis  part  of  the  treaty,  the  Nizam  became  enti- 
tled to  a  share  of  the  territories  token  from  the  Mahrattas,  was  freed  from  the  payment  of 
choute,  and  from  an  enormous  amount  of  arrears. 

During  the  early  part  of  our  connection,  the  principal  objects  of  our  Government  appear 
to  have  been  to  support  the  Nizam  as  a  substantive  state,  to  control  all  his  political  relations 
with  other  states,  and  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  his  country, 
llie  long  continued  mal-admlnistration,  therefore,  which,  in  1798  had  broufjht  tlie  Nizam 
so  low,  was  still  permitted  to  operate,  and  after  the  war  of  1817-18,  his  affairs  were  in  so 
desperate  a  condition  that  Government  felt  it  could  no  longer  withhold  its  interference,  to 
rescue,  if  possible,  our  ally  from  impending  ruin,  and  his  subjects  from  the  rapacity  and 
extortion  under  which  they  laboured.     Accordingly,  early  in  1820,  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment authorized  the  resident  to  interpose  his  advice  and  influence  ^^  to  establisn  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects."     These  orders  were 
carried  into  execution,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  during  the  year  1820,  by  the 
then  resident,  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  following  year  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  when  the  resident's  assistant  anu  several  officers  from  the 
Company's  service  were  employed,  under  the  resident's  directions,  to  superintend  the 
assessments  and  collection  or  revenue  throughout  the  Nizam*s  country.    This  decided 
interference  promised  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Nizam,  his  subjects  and  finances,  and 
one  of  its  immediate  effects  was  to  bring  back  into  his  provinces  a  numerous  population 
that  had  been  driven  to  emigrate  into  the  neighbouring  states  to  avoid  the  oppressions  of 
the  Nizam's  zemindars  and  collectors.    At  the  period  of  my  quitting  India  in  1825,  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  by  Sir  C  Metcalfe  in  correcting  abuses,  ami  similar 
measures  w*ere,  I  believe,  pursued  by  nia  successor,  Mr.  Martin.     In  1829^  I  am  informed 
most  of  the  European  superintendants  were  withdrawn  from  the  Nizam's  country ;  but  1 
am  ignorant  of  the  reasoos  for  this  change  of  qrslem. 
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From  the  fomoingBtateinent^I  dunk  it  will  appear  that,  by  his  oomiectioii  with  oiir 
goiveniment)  the  NisMn  has  been  preserved  as  a  mbstantive  state  dttring  the  last  thirty* 
MHir  years ;  that  he  has  been  CKempted  from  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Mahrattasy  and  a 
large  amount  of  arrears ;  that  fais  oonntiy  ana  subjects  have  been  fireed  firom  the  inroads 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees,  and  many  extensive  districta  which  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  for  a  long  series  of  ^ears^.have  been  restored  to  his  authority;  that  by  the 
results  of  the  war  ot  1817*18,  his  territories  being  surrounded  either  by  the  Company's 
provinces  or  those  of  states  immediately  under  their,  ipfluencet  he  is  protected  from  all 
external  enemies ;  that  by  the  innuenoe  and  authori^  of  the  Comnany's  Governmenti 
attempts  have  been  making  since  1820  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tne  Nizam's  subjects, 
which  attempts  have  partially  succeeded ;  and  tnat  since,  the  establishment  of  a  subsidiary 
force,  the  Nizam,  his  country  and  his  subjects^  have  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  effects  that  have  resulted  on 
the  interests  of  the  Nizam,  of  his  people,  and  of  our  own  subjects,  from  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  us,  have  been,  particularly  of  late  years,  beneficial ;  and  that  we  may 
anticipate  an  increase  of  advantages  to  the  interests  of  the  several  parties,  so  long  as  our 
Government  continues  fully  and  qecidedly  to  pursue  the  line  of  policy  which  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  in  1820*  On  the  contrary,  should  we 
either  withdraw  from  or  evade  the  exercfee  of  an  interposition,  which  I  think  is  clearly 
imposed  on  us  by  the  paramount  position  of  our  power  in  India,  and  which  can  alone 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Nizam's  subjects^  we  shall  incur  the  awful  responsibility  of 
a  renewal  of  all  their  miseries^  and  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  vicious  government  of 
the  Nizam,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  anticipated  from  the  downfall  of  the  state  at  no 
very  distant  period. 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations  which  have  been  made  since  1813? 

I  have  no  means  of  replying  to  this  question. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to  ? 

These  principles  have^  I  think,  been  adhered  to  in  our  political  relations  with  the 
Nizam.  The  intimate  connection  between  the  two  states  was  formed  originally  from 
motives  of  self-preservation  on  both  sides,  and  it  has  been  continued  in  fulfilment  of  trea- 
ties. For  the  nrst  twenty  years  of  that  connection,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  we  adhered 
too  rigidly  to  the  rule  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Nizam's  country. 
Interfering  as  we  did  most  decidedly  in  all  that  concerned  our  own  special  interests,  we 
were,  I  think,  bound  to  have  interfered  also  to  prevent  as  far  as  we  could  the  miseries  of 
his  people. 

With  respect  to  our  political  relations  with  other  states^  I  believe  it  has  been  the  honest 
intention  of  our  Government  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency, and  if  there  has  been  any  deviation  from  those  principles  it  can  only  be  attributed 
to  error  in  judgment. 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  been 
regulated  bv  a  due  attention  to  the  chawes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political 
position  and  relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  reference  to  the  forces 
oelonging  to  native  states,  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hosti- 
hty  or  insubordination  we  have  to  guard  ? 

As  far  as  1  had  the  means  of  fudging*  to  the  period  of  my  leaving  India  in  1825,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  strength  and  dbtnbution  of  the  iiritish  Indian  army  had,  in  fleneral,  been 
regulated  by  a  due  attention  lo  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  our  iKdittcal  position  and 
relations. 

Insuoces  to  ibt  contrary  mutt,  howeveff  have  someiiines  happened  in  so  extensive  an 
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empire  The  ooW  instance  that  at  pment  occurs  to  me  Tery  important  in  its  conaequences, 
is  tnat  in  which  mr  a  series  of  years  the  &  £.-  firoDtier  of  Bengal  had  no  other  military 
defenders  than  a  few  companies  of  sepoys.  Instead  of  treating  our  Burmese  neighbours 
with  oontempt,  had  we^  during  Lord  Hastings's  administration,  paid  more  attention  U>  their 
proceeding!)  and  posted  a  brigade  of  troops  on  tlieir  frontier  to  keep  .them  in  awe»  and  inn 
mediately  to  punish  any  aggression,  we  should  in  all  prcrfiability  have  prevented  more  serious 
hostilities  with  that  power. 

By  this  means  all  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  incurred  by  the  war  of  1824^-85,  and  the 
expensive  mode  of  carrying  it  on  at  a  distance  from  our  resources,  might  have  been 
avoided.  Besides  which  we  should  still  have  had  our  former  easily  protected  south-east 
frontier,  instead  of  being  extended  and  weakened  as  we  now  are  by  the  ill-judged  measure 
of  retaining  in  our  possession  a  part  of  the  Burmese  territories. 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies  and  agencies 
been  r^ulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

As  far  as  my  information  extends,  the  civil  establbhments  of  the  several  residencies  and 
agencies  have  been  regulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  eoonomy.  I  believe  they  were 
all  regulated  on  a  principle  established  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1792,  '<  that  each  resident 
should  be  enabled  to  save  or  lay  by  the  whole  of  his  salary,  and  that  sJl  his  expenses,  public 
and  personal,  should  be  paid  by  his  government.*'  When  the  highly  responsible  situation 
of  a  resident,  and  the  intriguing  and  dangerous  influences  of  a  native  court,  are  duly  con- 
sidered, the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  Lord  Comwallis's  view  of  the  subiect,  must  I  think 
be  evident  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  keep  men  in  their  proper  path  tnon  by  combining 
their  interest  with  their  duty,  and  to  the  exercise  of  tliis  prmciple  may,  I  think,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  attributed  the  almost  total  absence,  of  late  years,  from  the  service  in  India,  of 
those  instances  of  mal-practices  which  were  so  justly  complained  of  fifty  years  ago. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

From  tile  confidential  nature  of  a  resident's  duties,  this  caUf  I  think,  only  be  correctly 
estimated  by  the  governments  under  which  they  were  employed. 

The  difficulty  of  imposing  anv  direct  check  on  a  political  resident  may  be  compared  with 
that  which  must  be  experienceci  by  the  government  at  home  in  controning  the  conduct  of 
governors  of  distant  colonies.    The  most  effectual  check  hitherto  devised,  has  been  to  give 

Governors  councils  to  act  with,  and  restrict  them  to  the  line  of  proceedings  authorized  irom 
ome.  If  a  similar  check  could  be  applied  to  those  residents  who  have  civil  as  well  as 
political  duties  to  perform,  I  think  mucn  good  might  result,  and  by  giving  them  councils, 
composed  of  two  or  three  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  employed  under  their  authority, 
no  additional  expene  need  be  incurred. 

After  all,  however,  the  best  security  for  the  faithful  dischai^e  of  the  high  and  important 
duties  of  a  resident  must,  I  think,  be  found  in  his  previous  reputation  for  high  principle, 
capacity  for  political  affairs,  and  general  respectaoility  in  the  service  of  whicti  he  is  a 
member.  W  hen  the  selection  for  the  office  is  made  on  these  grounds,  combined  with 
claims  arising  from  previous  services,  without  regard  to  private  uoterest  or  favoritism,  1 
think  die  interests  of  government  will  be  best  secured  by  leaving  such  a  resident  to  act  on 
his  own  personal  responsibility,  without  any  other  checks  than  those  which  will  neces- 
sarily arise  from  careiuily  supervising  his  proceedings. 

X.  How  fur  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  or  home  direction  and 
control,  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  constancy,  promptitude, 
and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  gradations  of  government,  direction,  control  or 
influence,  and  (if  any)  what  change  is  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  constitution  of 
the  home  or  of  the  Indian  government? 

So  far  as  my  information  and  experience  enable  me  to  judge,  I  am  of  opinion  the  existing 

system 
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system  of  (Indian  government  and  kamedireetion  and  control,  have  been  successfu},  in  'an 
extrttordinaTy  degree,  in  maintamingaUthe cdiiectsapeeified  in  this  question;  and  thitttbe 
system  generally  is  better  calculated  to  anoceed  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Still,  in  some  respects,  I  think  the  system  might  be  improved,  although  I  am  not  prepiared 
to  state  the  precise  nature  of  die  improvem^Eita  reqaired:  Indeed,  the  subject  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  delicate  and  momentous,  mvolving  asit  does  not  only  the  preservation  and  coiV- 
solidation  of  the  British  power  in  India,  but  also  the  best  interests  of  the  millions  of  subjects 
so  veonderfuliy  comnutted  to  oar  charge,  A^t  before  even  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
system  can  be  proposed,  moch  more  information  than  I  possess  must  be  obtained,  and*  more 
intense  consideration  given  to  it  than  I  bave^had  the  power  to  bestow. 

In  elucidation  of  some  of  the  points  I  hare  adverted  to,  I  beg  to  direct  the  Board's 
attention  to  the  following  Papers: 

1.  Mr.  John  Shore's  Minute  re^rding  the  Nizam's  affairs  in  1794,  and  his  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  same  suoject. 

2.  Treaty  with  the  Nizam  in  179^  and  those  subsequently  entered  into  with  that  State. 

8.  Instructions  from  the  Bengal  govenuaent  to  the  resident  at  Hydrabad  in  1820,  au- 
thorizing him  to  interpose  in  the  Nizam's  internal  afiEurs;  and  the  resident's  report  to  the 
Bengal  government,  dated  Ist  Septeoaber  1820. 

4.  All  subsequent  correspondence  on  the  above  snliject  between  the  residents  at 
Hydrabad  and  the  Bengal  government 

I  am,  &c. 

ROBERT  pitman; 
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LETTER  from  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  TOD  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS.  Esq. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  official  letter  of  the  9th  January ;  and  if  there 
has  been  any  apparent  delay  in  this  commnnication,  it  has  arisen  jfnrtly  from  the  necessity 
of  concluding  my  work  on  Riypootana,  and  partly  from  my  anxie^  to  form  correct  con- 
clusions on  the  momentous  subjects  it  embraces.  The  opimons  I  have  expressed,  under  a 
full  sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  promulgation,  are  given  without  regard  to 
any  consideration  but  the  duty  wbich^  at  tliis  crisis,  requires  every  Indian  functionary  to 
speak  without  reserve.  If  any  influence  preponderates,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the 
governed ;  and  with  this  object  m  view,  if  I  should  utter  truths  somewhat  unpalatable,  I  dis- 
claim every  motive  but  the  desire  of  being  instrumental  to  good. 

Though  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Board  embrace  our  entire  Indian  possessions, 
I  purpose  to  confine  my  observations  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  India  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar;  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  some 
general  points  where  it  may  appear  desirable.    The  first  question  belongs  to  this  class. 

I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material  change 
or  enlargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  1818? 

In  order  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  this  point,  I  submit  two  sketches;  the  one  repre- 
sentin<;  India  in  1813,  the  other  India  in  1832;  the  respective  colourings  of  whidi  exhibit 
the  changes  made  in  the  intervaL* 

From 

*  I  hare  been  uoahlc  to  prefNire  thpM*  outlines,  fruin  tlic  nine  cau^e  which  kai  delajred  Che  appotfance  of  thia  letter ; 
hue  the  auggestion  majcmMlj  be  acted  upon  Iroao  the  documenu  at  tlie  InUia  Ilou»e,  aiui  would  aid  to  five  a  rapid  and 
<«rrrct  view  of  the  qucttioa. 
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From  these  outlines  it  will  appear  tliat  the  endre  mntaot  of  India,  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Cape  Comoriny  has  underffone  a  political  metamorphosis;  in  which  our  direct  acquisitioDS^ 
although  greatf  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  extension  of  oor  power  and  influence  con* 
a^uent  to  the  wars  of  181S  and  1817-18. 

Having  considered  the  Quer^  in  the  aggregate^  I  shall  now  restrict  myself  to  the  Central 
and  Western  portion  of  India ;  or  all  those  regions  still  entitled  to  be  styled  '^  Independent 
India,'*  between  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  ana  Boondelcond,  and  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Nerbudda,  a  space  comprehending  10^  of  latitude  and  7^  of  longitude.  Over  this  surface 
of  800,000  square  miles,  having  a  population  of  about  7,000,000,  L  e.  about  8,000,000 
Rajpoot,  the  rest  Mahratta,  Jat  ana  Mahomedan,  and  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of 
j£*6,000,000  sterling,  we  had  neither  authority  nor  influence  in  1818.  Nearly  all  this  vast 
region  was  then  under  Mahratta  domination.  In  1832  both  the  spoliator  and  the  prey, 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Rajpoots,  are  subservient  to  the  British  Government. 

Let  the  eye  rest  on  the  map  of  1813,  with  its  orange- coloured  boundaries,  denoting 
Mahratta  dominion,  and  then  turn  to  the  red  and  blue  of  Britain  and  her  allies  of  1832. 
Of  this  vast  region  the  Chumbul  river  has  been  made  the  great  political  boundary;* 
a  character  first  applied  to  it  by  Marqness  Hastings  in  1817,  as  the  basis  of  his  policv; 
but,  unhappily  for  Rajpootana,  when  complete  success  had  crowned  our  arms  agamst  the 
last  confederation  of  our  enemies,  and  the  maturing  of  this  plan  rested  solelv  with  ourselves, 
it  was  partially  abandoned,  and  many  rich  districts,  forfeited  by  the  perfidy  of  Sindia  and 
Holcar,  west  of  the  river,  were  restored  to  these  chiefs.  The  districts  of  Ruttungurh, 
Kheyri,  Jeerun,  Neemutch,  Jawud,  belonging  to  Mewar,  and  worth  ten  lacs  annually,  are 
in  Sindia's  hands;  and  Rampoora,  Bhanpoora,f  Malhar^urh  and  Neembahaira,  worth  as 
much  more,  and  also  appertaining  to  Mewar,  were  left  m  Holcar's  hands,  or  in  those  of 
his  traitorous  partisans.  Who  will  question  that  those  twenty  lacs  of  territory  should 
rather  have  reverted  to  a  state  of  1,100  years'  duration,  than  have  been  assign^  for  the 
support  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  would  turn  against  us  on  the  first  prospect  of 
success ! 

Eastward  of  the  Chumbul,  to  our  frontier  of  Boondelcund,  Mahratta  power  predominates ; 
and  Sindia,  either  as  sovereign  lord  or  lord  paramount  receiving  tribute,  possesses  con- 
tinuous rule  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Nerbudda,  and  westward  almost  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  Kotah  is  the  only  Rajpoot  principality  east  of  the  Chumbul  (besides  the  little 
Mabommedan  state  of  Bhopal,  and  the  two  sraiall  districts  of  Meer  Khan)  which  inter* 
venes  to  break  the  unity  of  Mahratta  sway  in  all  this  region^  embracing  Central  Rajwarra 
and  Malwa. 

In  1818,  throughout  this  immense  region,  whether  east  or  west  of  the  Chumbul,  we  pos- 
sessed not  a  single  foot  of  land ;  and  our  sole  influence  was  that  extorted  from  the  fears  and 
hatred  of  Sindia  and  Holcar,  who  equally  desired  our  annihilation;  and  the  one  joined  our 
foes  covertly,  the  other  openly.  But  the  results  were  different:  Holcar  was  deprived  of 
the  power  to  do  mischief,  while  Sindia  rather  benefited  by  his  treachery,  from  exchanges 
which  consolidated  his  dominions.  Our  influence  over  Holcar's  court  is  complete;  his 
territories  lying  between  our  two  subsidiary  camps  at  Mhow  and  Neemutch.  To  a  certain 
extent,  though  far  less  than  with  Holcar,  our  ascendancy  at  Sindia's  court  is  great;  and  so 
long  as  no  enemy  appears  to  oppose  us,  we  shall  experience  unqualified  submission ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  successively  driven  tiiem  from  Delhi,  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Ganges,  wrested  Rajpootana  from  their  grasp,  and  confined  them  between  the  Chumbul 
and  the  Nerbudda.  It  would  have  been  wise  had  they  only  been  permitted  to  reflect  on 
these  mortifying  facts  as  patels^  of  the  Dekhan,  when  their  power  of  injuring  us  would 
have  been  paralysed. 

In 


•  I  fireM^nt  a  ropy  of  my  own  map  of  Central  and  Wwtern  India,  which  will  show  Uie  existing  boundaries  of  every 
power  ill  thoM  regions. 


VI. 

AfftBiiimi 

Na  Id. 

LMerfiMi 

Liettt-Col.  Tod. 


t  Part  of  this  district  lies  east  of  the  Chumbul. 


t  Sindta's  original  rank  in  aociety. 
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In  1818  We  lost  an  opportmiity,  nerer  to  be  regained,  for  utterly  destrojmff  the  banefol 
influence  of  die  Mahrattas  north  of  the  Nerbodda ;  and  with  this  tne  power  of  restoring  all 
those  ancient  petty  states  in  Central  Rajwarra,  which  fell  a  prey,  one  after  the  other,  to  our 
successes  over  the  Mahrattas  in  the  wars  d  180S-4;  between  which  period  and  1818, 
Sheopoor,  Kheechiwarra,Omutwarra,  Cbanderi,  Oohud,  Cvwalior  and  Gurra-Kotah,  capable 
of  yielding  eighty^  lacs  of  revenue,  fell  to  Sindia,  and  are  now  apportioned  into  fiefs  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  mercenary  ho^es.  If,  instead  of  the  impolitic  magnanimity,  so  un-> 
suited  to  the  character  of  those  we  had  to  deal  with,  /ind  so  ill  appreciated  by  them,  when 
Sindia's  treachery  was  made  manifest,  we  had  acted  towards  the  Central  as  we  did  towards 
the  Western  States,  and  formed  a  confederation  entirely  at  our  disposal,  there  would  have 
been  both  justice  and  good  policy  in  the  measure.  But  our  leniency  has  left  a  mortal  foe 
in  the  heart  of  a  warlike  and  idle  population,  who,  from  mere  want  of  employment,  would 
join  in  any  commotion.  If  a  foot  of  land  were  to  be  left  to  either  Holcar  or  Sindia,  north 
of  the  Nerbudda,  it  should  have  been  restricted  to  their  zemindaries  round  Oojein  and 
Indore. 

Throughout  all  this  extensive  region,  termed  Central  and  Western  India,''over  which  our 
influence  is  supreme,  our  sole  acquisition  of  territory  is  the  important  fortress  of  Ajm^r  and 
its  lands,  yielding  about  four  lacs  annually. 

IL  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  these  States  ? 

Our  relations  with  all  the  States  of  Rajpootana  are  of  a  uniform  character,  but  with 
shades  of  modification,  namely,  protection  on  our  part»  for  the  admission  of  our  supremacy 
on  theirs ;  and  while  we  guarantee  them  from  every  species  of  interference  in  their  interna! 
administration,  we  claim  the  privile^  of  arbitrating  their  international  disputes,  and  the 
control  of  their  tnutual  political  relations.  Thcnr  are,  both  by  treaty  and  their  own  desire, 
politically  severed  from  the  rest  of  India.  The  modifications  respect  the  tribute,  from 
which  some,  as  Bikan^r,  Jessnlmer,  and  Kuhenffurh,  are  altogether  exempt,  and  which  in 
others  varies  with  the  circumstances  under  which  their  alliance  with  us  was  eflected.  From 
Jeipoor  and  M6war  we  enjoy  a  stipulated  (but  progressive)  portion  of  their  gross  revenues ; 
from  Marwar  and  Kotah  we  receive  the  amount  wnich  these  States  paid  heretofore  to  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  in  other  still  smaller  States,  as  those  bordering  on  Guzaserat,*  we  have  neaK>- 
ciated  a  progressive  ratio,  maldog  ourselves  amenable  to  the  Mahratta  for  the  amount.  Toe 
tribute  received  is  about  16^  lacs  ^of  which  we  are  accountable  to  Sindia  for  the  Boondi 
tribute) ;  and  with  the  revenue  derived  from  Ajm^r  the  sum  total  is  about  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees  annually.t  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  finances  of  none  of  these  States  can 
ever  bear  any  advance  on  the  amount  now  exacted,  as  specified  in  the  note,  and  that  Jeipoor 
and  M^war^  are  even  too  heavily  taxed;  for  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  ne- 
gotiations for  tribute  were  founded,  not  on  the  gross  income  of  the  r^pective  States,  nor 
derived  from  the  feudal  lands,  but  solely  from  the  khaUsa  or  fisc    Inis  was  a  wise  and 

judicious 


*  Dongerpoor,  FmOjgurfa,  Deokh,  Rottmi,  snd  otiier  diicftiiiuiUpt  in  lfilim»  and  oo  the  Qvament  fronttor. 

t  Rough  estimate  o^  Trilmtet  :— 

Jeipoor  8,00.000 

Mtwv  4;00,000 

Kotah  2,60,000 

Boondi  WflOO 

Manrar  1^000 

16,48,000 
Ajm^r  4,00,000 

Total        80,48.000 


f  I  ja<>t  tearn  that  the  trftvte  of  M^war  Is  at  pmeot  <Ai«ilaci|  wbcAertbis  is  to  be  tiM  pemmmnt  iita  Iknowntn. 
It  should  be  the  mauoiuiii* 
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jttdicioiit  meaftore ;  and,  indeedf  any  treatjr  which  ahould  have  exacted  a  tribote  from  each 
individual  feudatory  would  have  led  to  senous  and  endless  disputes. 

Independently  oi  these  pecuniary  stipulations,  all  the  allied  States  are  under  obligations 
to  aid  us,  on  emergencjr,  with  the  whole  of  their  ibrces;  and  with  Marwar  and  Bhopal  the 
amount  of  contingents  is  fixed,  in  the  former  at  1,600  horse,  and  in  the  latter  at  600  horse, 
and  400  fix>t*  It  has  been  deemed  neither  necessary  noar  politic  to  call  on  Marwar  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  the  obligation,  which  was  entered  into  when  tne  present  Rajah  was  under  tern- 
porarv  insanity,  and  in  the  regency  of  hb  son,  a  dissipated  youth*  The  stipulation,  how- 
ever, has  caused  much  disc^uietude,  and  being  a  deaa  letter,  the  formal  renunciation  of  it 
would  afford  great  satisfaction.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  species  of  service 
from  the  Rajpoots,  not  arising  out  of  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  upon  tnem,  would  not 
only  be  worthless,  but  may  prove  a  positive  eviL 

IIL  What  is  the  amount  of  AClitaiy  Force  required  in  each  instance,  whether 
1st,  By  express  stipulation ;  2d,  By  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations ;  3d,  As 
a  security  against  extraordinary  risks? 

The  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  States  differ  from  all  our  former  engagements  in  this 
important  point,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  nibsidiary  alliance ;  and  the  tribute  which  we 
draw  from  them,  though  galling  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  has  none  of  the  odium  that 
attached  to  paying  for  a  force  which,  under  the  name  of  protection  from  external  danger, 
was  in  fact  a  cfegrading  check  upon  themselves. 

The  permanent  camps  establbhed  amount  the  Central  and  Western  States  have  been 
happily  chosen  both  for  military  and  political  objects.  They  are  three  in  number;  viz. 
Nusseerabad,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ajmiir,  whose  oistle  is  garrisoned  by  our  troops;  Nee- 
mutch  and  Mhow.  Nusseerabad  is  in  our  own  territory;  Neemutch,  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  was  alienated  by  Sindia  fit>m  Mewar;  and  Mhow  is  in  Holcar's  territory  of 
Indore.  Thus  we  do  not  exhibit  a  sinffle  red-coat  upon  the  lands  of  our  Rajpoot  allies  to 
excite  a  feeling  at  variance  with  the  independence  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them ;  while  the 
camps  are  not  only  sufficiently  near  each  other  for  concentration,  whenever  any  occasion 
may  arise,  but  completely  interpose  between  the  Rajpoots  and  tlie  Mahrattas,  over  whom 
the^  are  a  perpetual  check.  In  one  fortnight  die  capital  of  any  power  in  this  region  could 
be  invested  by  an  army  of  8,000  to  10,000  men.  This  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  reply 
to  the  7th  Quere. 

IV.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  the  extent,  of  the  interference  exercised  by 
us  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Protected  States? 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  Political  Residents  and 
Agents  ? 

2.  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated 
on  the  interests  of  the  protected  Princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own  subjects, 
from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  acted  upon  ? 

Both  the  degree  and  character  of  the  interference  exercised  in  the  allied  States  of 
Rajpootana  vary  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  individually  became  connected 
with  us,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  political  condition  prior  to  such  alliance.  It  was 
the  decided  intention  of  the  Marauess  of  Hastings,  who  framed  these  treaties,  that  one 
uniform  s\'stem  should  be  establisned  and  maintained  in  this  most  important  point,  the 
basis  of  which  was  a  rigid  non-interference,  alike  exacted  by  tlie  Rajpoots,  and  desired  by 
the  protecting  power,  which  guarantees  the  following  article  in  each  treaty :  T%t  Rajah  is 
*^  aoiolitie  mkr  of  hi$  dominions;  and  the  British  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  introduced 
^  therein/'  Two  years,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  after  the  formation  of  these  treaties, 
before  we  discovered  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  this  essential  pledge;  and  with  each  of 
them  it  was  broken.  How  far  these  deviations  have  arisen  from  the  fi>rce  of  circum* 
sfancrs,  how  far  from  the  faulty  construction  of  the  treaties^  we  may  endeavour  to  point 
out;  I  sliall  therefore  take  up  a  subdivision  of  the  4th  Quer& 
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Section  1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  Political  Resi- 
dents and  Agents  ? 

The  duties  of  political  residents  in  Rajpootana  were  intended  to  be  confined  to  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  the  goveniN^ 
ments  he  represents;  that  lie  should  be  at  hand  to  arbitrate  (according  to  the  article  of 
the  treaty)  any  international  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  prince  and  his  neigh^' 
hours ;  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  all  foreign  intercourse  between  the  Rajpoots  and 
the  rest  of  India.  In  the  early  stage  of  our  alliances,  the  resident  agents  of  M^ar  an4r 
Jeipoor  were  called  upon  to  mediate  between  the  princes  and  their  feudatoiries ;  but  in 
botn  cases  the  rulers  of  these  countries  espedally  requested  this  interference  for  the  resto- 
ration  of  their  affairs  fi*om  anarchy.  We  oiFered,  nay  pressed  the  same  mediation  on  the 
Jodpoor  prince,  who  throughout  firmly,  and  perhaps  wisely,  rejected  our  aid,  but,  with 
deep  penetration,  made  the  ofifer  subserve  his  views,  using  it  as  an  instrument  to  effect  the 
expulsion  of  nearly  all  the  chieftains  from  their  estates  and  the  country.  Here  a  question 
arose,  as,  in  all  those  feudal  principalities,  the  rights  of  the  princes  and  their  vassals  are 
coeval,  being  all,  in  fact,  members  of  one  great  patriarchal  family,  whether  we  should 
only  proffer  auxiliary  mediation  to  the  sovereign,  thus  applying  our  own  monarchical  prin* 
ciples  to  a  dissimilar  form  of  government;  or  whether,  if  we  interfered  at  all,  it  was  not 
equally  incumbent  on  us  to  guard  the  well-defined  rights  and  privileges  of  the  feudatories 
against  the  abuse  of  authority,  which  these  engagements  tend  to  increase.  This  was  the 
origin  of  an  interference,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  in  the  treaties,  we  at 
once  found  ourselves  involved.  In  M6war  it  was  unavoidable,  since  the  balance  of  autho- 
rity between  the  prince  and  his  feudatories  had  been  annihilated,  and  the  country,  frqn^. 
being  a  garden,  had  become  a  wilderness ;  but  as  soon  as  this  mediation  was  effected,  and 
the  necessary  impulse  was  given  to  the  machinery  of  government,  the  chief  study  of  thei 
political  a^ent  was  to  withoraw  from  interference,  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  where  theree 
were  continual  demands  for  it,  arisinc  out  of  the  indolence  of  the  ruler,  the  intrigues  oif 
men  in  office,  the  turbulence  of  the  teudal  interest,  or  undue  pressure  upon  them,  or  the. 
abundant  grievances  of  the  mercantile  and  cultivating  classes.  But  in  addition  to  these; 
causes,  with  two  of  the  most  important  states,  M^war  and  Jeipoor,  we  left  the  door  open, 
to  interference  by  the  undefined  nature  of  our  tributary  exactions,  which  were  to  increase, 
in  the  ratio  of  their  reviving  prosperity.  It  was  then,  but  at  all  events  it  is  now,  in  oux" 
power  to  close  this  door,  which  leads  to  the  worst  kind  of  interference  in  their  financial 
and  territorial  arrangement ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  independence  while  such  a 
system  is  tolerated,  which,  moreover,  will  not  fail  to  generate  hatred  and  mistrust  of  the 
protecting  power. 

Unless  it  be  intended  to  introduce,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  our  treaties,  our  direct  rule 
into  these  states,  the  first  and  most  important  point  is  to  fix  the  rate  of  tribute,  and  to  fix 
it  as  low  as  possible ;  since  the  sacrifice  of  a  lac  or  two,  while  it  will  be  a  trifle  to  us,  will 
be  a  vast  benefit  to  these  impoverished  princes,  whose  good-will  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  comfort  and  respectability  we  ensure  to  them. 

In  all  those  states  there  exist  the  materials  of  government;  and  the  cement  that  baa 
held  them  together  for  a  period  of  from  700  to  1,000  years  is  still  undestroyed,  although 
not  perceived  Iw  ordinary  observers;  and  it  is  equally  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  foster 
the  principle  of  regeneration. 

Section  2.  *^  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  tx> 
be  anticipated  on  the  interests  of  the  protected  Princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  otnf' 
own  subjects,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us,  as  heretofore  act^ 
upon?" 

The  result  of  our  relations  with  the  princes  and  people  of  Central  and  Western  India 
is  a  state  of  perfect  security,  and  the  enjoyment  of  individual  property,  which  they  not 
only  never  knew,  but  of  which  they  have  not  even  a  traditional  record.  Not  only  is  the 
hand  of  rapine  checked  from  without*  but  internal  exaction,  if  not  altogether  withdrawn. 
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is  greatly  moderated.  Commerce  is  safe,  though  not  unshackled ;  and  with  a  more  liberal 
luid  comprehensive  system,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  all  the  staple  articles  of 
export  producCf  as  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  wium^  salt,  and  metals,  may  be  greatly  aug- 
mented in  quantity.  The  product  of  the  salt  lakes  ^  in  Rajpootana  has  long  since  found 
its  way  into  our  provinces,  and  might  be  rendered  highly  beneficial  to  the  lilies  and  the 
inhabitant  of  our  own  provinces,  but  for  our  Bengal  salt  monopoly  and  our  protecting 
duties.  It  is  the  same  with  opium,  the  cultivation  of  which,  in  consequence  of  our  mono« 
poly,  produced  an  activity,  both  in  Malwa  and  Lower  Rajpootana,  auite  unexampled, 
though  the  poli<^  of  this  measure  was  very  questionable,  whether  in  a  nnancial  or  moral 
point  of  view:  The  history  of  this  monopoly  f  will  show  the  danger  with  which  our  alli- 
ance encircles  these  states,  and  may  enable  die  paramount  power  to  protect  them  against 
it  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaties.  It  affords  anotner  of  the  too  many  instances 
where  public  faith  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  financial  or  mercantile  interest. 

With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Ajm^i*,  we  possess  not  a  foot  of  land  in  sovereignty 
in  all  the  regions  under  our  influence ;  and  although  in  the  treaties  we  expressly  abjurea 
internal  interference,  hardhr  had  a  state  of  repose  succeeded  the  conflict  of  1817-18,  when, 
discovering  that  the  chief  agricultural  proauct  of  Malwa  and  Lower  Rajpootana  was 
opium,  which  had  progressively  improved  during  the  last  forty  years,  so  as  to  compete 
with  the  Patna  monopoly  in  the  China  market,  we  at  once  interposed,  invading  the  rights 
of  the  native  speculators,  in  order  to  appropriate  their  profits  to  ourselves.  But  monopoly 
in  these  regions  produces  a  combination  of  evils ;  and  this  procedure  was  at  once  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  inquisitorial :  unjust,  because  we  assumed  fiscal  powers  in  a  country  where 
our  duties  were  simply  protective,  abolishing  the  impost  and  appropriating  the  transit 
duties,  and  deprived  the  local  trader  of  a  lucrative  speculation :  it  was  impcuitic^  because 
we  diverted  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  classes  from  the  more  important  branches  of 
husbandry :  thus  in  a  twofold  sense  affecting  the  financial  resources  of  our  allies :  it  was 
inquisitorial,  because  we  not  only  sent  circulars  to  chiefs,  calling  for  a  statement  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  despatched  agents  to  the  opium  districts  to  make  personal 
inspection  and  reports.  To  these  political  errors  we  may  add  the  immoral  tendency  of 
the  measure,  whicn  led  to  every  species  of  fraud.  The  gambling  in  opium  was  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange;  it  seduced  into  speculation  individuals  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  prince  to  the  scavenger,  instances  of  both  having  come  under  my  per- 
sonal observation. 

If  the  condition  of  our  alliances  warranted  interference  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
these  states,  we  might  have  exercised  it  more  judiciously  by  following  the  sumptuary  laws 
already  kiiown  to  them,  and  which  restrict  the  culture  of  this  pernicious  weed.  Our 
Patna  monopoly  would  then  have  maintained  its  proper  value ;  we  should  have  benefited 
instead  of  deteriorating  the  rural  economy  of  the  protected  states,  and  checked  the  dege- 
neracy so  rapidly  spreading  over  all  Northern  Asia,  from  the  abuse  of  this  destructive 
drug.  Instead  of  tnis,  we  issued  mandates,  shutting  up  all  the  accustomed  outlets,  and 
proclaimed  confiscation  to  all  opium  that  was  seized  after  such  notice,  fixing  our  own 
fmce  upon  it,  and  sending  forth  perwoHos  (warrants)^  inviting  the  growers  and  speculators 
to  bring  the  opium  to  the  British  head*quarters. 

I  understand  that  all  these  regulations  have  undergone  modification ;  that  the  chieftains 
have  been  compensated  for  the  loss  they  sustained  in  being  deprived  of  the  transit  duties  of 
the  trade;  but  although  the  evil  may  be  partially,  or  even  entirely  removed,  it  is  not  the 
less  necessary  that  a  broad  statement  of  it  should  be  given,  in  order  that  a  fixed  rule  of 
conduct  may  be  adopted  and  rigidly  adher^to,  to  check  for  the  future  all  interference  on 
points  so  purely  selfish. 

I  will  adduce  another  instance  of  the  dangers  to  which  commercial  competition  subjects 
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No.  13.  onr  dliaiien»  in  order  to  enforce  the  neetetity  of  the  local  authorities  being  instrncferf 

rigidij  to  respect  the  esiablitbed  rights  of  oar  allies,  and  to  allow  no  prospect  of'  gain^ 

Letter  fro"\  immediate  or  vemote^  to  interfere  with  their  punctual  fulfilment.    Our  own  interests  are 

iieut.-Col.  Tod;  jj^g^  adyanced  by  the  prosperity  of  our  aBras; 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  genial  pacification,  Mes^.  Baillv  and  Rnthedbrd, 
(under  the  mstructions  of  the  GovernoNGeneral  of  Bengal,  though  without  any  ostensible 
appointment,)  proceeded  to  R^pootana  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  its  commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  whether  furuier  intferffational  benefits  migh't  not  be  negotiated.  Had 
thb  been  the  extent  of  their  proceedings  fb^re  ^ould  have  been  no  harm,  but  commercial 
depots  were  at  once  formed  of  some  0(  the  staple  articles  of  our  trade,  copper,  iron,  &c. 
under  the  char{^  of  gonuuhtaSf  or  native  iig<ents.  Mr.  Bailly  soon  returned;  but  Mr. 
Rutherford  contmued  his  tour  through  all  the  capitals  of  Rajwarra.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  nearly  all  the  commerdafmetf  of  Western  India  are  of  the  Jain  faith,  the  first 
tenet  of  which  is  the  preservation  of  life.  Mr.  R.,  after  visiting  Jeipoor  and  Jodpoor,  and 
there  exposing  samples  of  his  commodities,  repaired  to  Palli,  the  great  entrepdt  of^  Western 
India ;  out  scarcely  had  he  disclosed  his  tifayect  before  the  true  spirit  oi  commercial  jea- 
lousy was  manifested,  in  a  manner  which  pn>duced  a  correspondence  of  no  pleasant  ten- 
dency between  the  British  agent  for  Jodpodr  and  its  prince.  The  native  merchant  said 
that  his  trade  was  ruined  if  be  did  not  at  once  crush  tnis  omnipotent  competitor;  and,  to 
effect  this,  Mr.  R.  was  accused  of  having,  in  the  very  sanctum  of  Jainiaroy  violated  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  faith,  of  polluting  the  great  commercial  mart,  Palli,  by  the 
slaughter  of  goats  and  sheep  for  his  own  food  or  that  of  his  attendants.  Mr.  B.  denied 
all  cogniiance  of  the  affair,  and  the  complainants,  on  a  f^mal  examinatioo  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Raja  Maun  at  Jodpoor^  miled  to  substantiate  the  charge ;  but  whether  it 
was  proved  or  not  is  quite  immaterial,  the  very  suspicion  worked  a  kind  of  excommuni* 
cation,  and  no  man  dared  even  look  upon  the  goods  of  the  Christian  trader.  He  pro- 
oeeded  by  Oodipoor  to  Kotah,  where,  though  bis  letters  of  introduction  procured  him  a 
very  different  reception,  he  was  viewed  with  no  less  jealousy  and  mbtrust. 

If  a  gentleman,  travelling  under  the  passports  of  the  two  chief  political  agents,  not  only 
failed  in  his  purpose  but  created  animosity»  and  even  horror,  what  might  not  be  expected 
firom  the  unrestricted  resort  of  European  adventurers  to  these  r^ons,  where  the  blood  of 
man  might  be  made  to  answer  for  the  blood  of  goats,  and  the  British  Government  and  its 
allies  be  embroiled  by  even  the  incautious  act  of  an  individual  ?  The  merchants  of  all 
these  marts  and  towns  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  every  article  of  our  commerce  with- 
out our  intervention ;  and  all  attempts  on  our  part^  under  the  mask  of  friendship^  to  mul- 
tiply their  facilities,  will  be  imputea  solely  to  tne  desire  of  enriching,  not  Maa^  but  oio** 
aeibes. 

Hie  mischief  already  inflicted  by  the  introduction  of  British  staples  is  not  slight,  and 
operates  as  a  suflBcient  warning.  The  looms  of  Chand^li  and  Runnode,  00  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  their  fabrics,  are  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  Board  only  to  annoitnce 
their  destruction,  together  with  the  more  ancient  and  better  known  products  of  Dacca  and 
Boorhanpoor,  whose  purple  iindmeB  clad  the  Roman  senator.  Even  Cashmere  itself 
whose  name  is  connected  with  an  article  of  universal  luxury,  bids  fair  to  lose  this  distinc* 
tion,  and  be  itself  indebted  to  Norwich. 

When  the  finstocial  resources  of  the  mother  country,  on  a  more  enlightened  system  of 
commercial  inter-temmunication,  will  admit  of  our  expending,  as  we  ought,  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  we  draw  from  India,  for  the  purposes  of  its  genenU  improvement,  and  of  our 
abolbhing  or  diminishing  the  heavy  duties  at  home  on  her  staple  products  and  mannfao> 
tures,  then  and  then  only  will  they  give  our  Legislature  credit  for  good  intentions  towards 
them.  But  it  is  said  that  steam,  that  agent  of  aestruction  to  manual  labour  (which  fong 
roust,  and  perhaps  always  will,  be  the  sole  means  by  which  the  vast  population  of  India 
can  be  emplo^eid  advantageously  to  diemselves),  has  already  been  introduced  at  two  of 
our  Piesidencies,  and  that  some  of  our  philanthropists  oilculate  on  a  monopohr  of 
grim^ing  all  the  flour.    Let  it  be  remembered,  howevar,  that  the  sde  occupation  of'^  the 
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helpIeM  and  aged  females  throughout  India  it  die  fpioding  of  floor  bjr  hand-milk';  and  if         Na  lAi 
we  deprive  them  of  this,  we  consign  tbem  to  certain  destruetion.    It  may  be  nrged  that  — 

many  of  those  erils  are  inseparable  from  the  age^  and  the  inevitable  results  of  an  ever*  Letter  frem 
prof^ressing  civilization ;  but  it  is  a  dutv  to  retard  the  introduction  of  these  innovations  of  Lisut.-*Col.  Tod. 
genius  into  India,  until  wealth  shall  be  more  abundamly  diffused  by  a  lighter  rate  of 
taxation,  and  a  cheaper  system  of  government,  when  a  taste  may  be  generated  Tor  the  luxu- 
ries so  cheaply  supplied  bjr  this  potent  substitute  (or  human  labour;  but  till  this  period 
arrives,  it  would  be  ailarging  the  circle  of  misery,  and  carrying  to  a  most  mischievous 
excess  the  almost  unavoiuable  vice  of  our  Government,  that  of  enriching  a  few  ephemeral 
strangers  by  uxes  drawn  from  India,  to  open  wider  Uie  gates  of  intercourse  which,  without 
great  checks  and  limitations,  would  be  the  certain  precursor  of  general  demoridization. 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  eflSscts  of  the  Conquests,  and  of  the  changes 
or  enlargement  of  our  Political  Relations  which  have  been  made  since  1813  ?  to  l)e 
exhibited  under  the  following  heads; 

1.  Increased  or  decreased  Revenue  or  Tribute. 

2.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  Civil  Administration. 

3.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  Military  Force. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  or  internal  hostility. 

An  inspecdon  of  the  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  AjmiSr  and  the  tributes  of  Rajpootana 
van  alone  furnish  an  answer  to  the  first  and  second  subdivisions  of  this  question.  The 
third  must,  in  like  manner,  be  referred  to  the  returns  from  the  Adjotant-general's  offices  of 
the  difierent  Presidencies,  which  will  exhibit  the  progressive  increase  in  our  establishments 
consequent  on  the  wars  of  1813  and  1818. 

To  the  fourth  subdivision  of  this  quer£,  mz.  ^  increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  or 
internal  danger,**  I  will  endeavour  to  reply. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  danger,  whether  external  or  internal,  is  greatly  decreased  since 
1818,  and  is  now  confined  to  India  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  Not  that  the  elements  of 
commotion,  even  in  the  decrepid  states  of  Hydrabad,  Nagpore,  Mysore,  or  Satara,  or  that 
the  military  spirit  or  resources  of  the  Peishwa's  feudatories  are  extinct,  but  they  present  no 
specific  symptom  of  danger ;  and  the  prohibition  of  all  political  intercommunication  being 
strictly  enforced,  their  gradual  dissolution  is  inevitable.  The  same  ma^  be  said  of  Sindias 
government,  in  which  the  seeds  of  decay  have  been  planted;  and  likewise  of  Holcar^s,  now 
scarcely  meriting  the  name  of  ^vemment.  There  are  also  his  ancient  subordinates,  the 
mercenary  Pat'hans,  whose  disjointed  and  too  easily  acquired  esutes  are  scattered  like 
Oases  over  the  face  of  the  country  thejr  have  ruined.  All  these  are  materials  whicli,  to  a 
certain  degree,  constitute  a  nucleus  of  danger,  which  is  increased  by  an  invincible  hatred 
of  us,  personai  and  political  We  have  bound  down  the  evil  spirits  of  these  regions,  not 
bv  the  bonds  of  kinuness  (as  some  vainly  imagine),  but  by  the  manacles  of  fear.  They  are 
all,  however,  approaching  the  term  of  their  existence ;  and  though  it  may  be  wise  to 
watch  them,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  hasten  their  extinction. 

To  the  line  of  the  Indus,  including  the  governments  of  Sinde,  Bhawulpoor,  and  the 
Sikhs^  our  utmost  vigilance  must  be  directed ;  nor  must  we  overlook  the  warlike  moun- 
taineers of  NepauL 

Of  our  relations  with  Sinde  ^  the  Board  majf  form  a  correct  o|Nnion  from  the  account  of 
Dr.  Bame's  mission  to  that  country.  The  shghtest  attention  to  its  aingplar  government 
will  show  that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  destruction,  and  that  it  would  require  littie  skill  to 
break  it  into  factions.    The  policy,  however,  of  doing  so  may  be  questioned ;  it  is  perhaps 

rather 
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rather  desirable  that  it  should  be  strong  and  united  under  one  head,  who  will  have  a  com- 
mon interest  with  ourselves  in  repelling  foreign  invasion,  which  factions  always  invite. 

Bhawulpoor  is  in  too  perilous  a  position  to  continue  long  a  substantive  state,  and  will 
either  be  absorbed  by  the  government  of  Sinde  or  by  the  iSikhs.  Its  existence^  of  only 
four  generations,  sprung  out  of  Jessulmer,  which  state,  but  for  timely  alliance  with  us, 
bade  fair  to  be  itself  eventually  annihilated.  This  constitutes,  as  far  as  regards  us,  tlie 
only  political  importance  of  Bhawulpoor. 

From  the  Sikh  power,  and  its  extraordinary  head,  Runjeet  Sing,  we  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  during  the  term  of  his  life.  Although  he  has  cause  for  dislike  in  the  supre- 
macy over  the  chieftains  of  his  nation  upon  our  frontier  (of  whom  the  Puttiala  Raja  is  the 
chief)  being  snatched  by  us  from  his  grasp,  he  is  far  too  cautious  and  prudent  to  risk  a 
rupture,  the  effects  of  which  must  recoil  upon  himself.  He,  therefore,  restricts  his  views 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Lahore,  wisely  abstaining  from  a  closer  connexion  with  us. 

To  combine  the  Rajpoot  states  in  a  federal  union,  of  which  the  British  Government  con- 
stituted itself  protector,  had  long  been  looked  upon  by  the  wisest  of  our  Governors- 
General,  as  VL  desideratum.  Sucli  an  union  was  justly  regarded  as  a  consolidation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fixed  government  against  that  predatory  system  which  had  so  long  disorganized 
India ;  and  having  achieved  this  by  a  policy  which  secures  to  us  not  only  their  military 
resources  but  the  control  of  all  their  political  relations,  (and  this  with  the  least  possible 
degree  of  evil,)  we  have  not  only  checked  that  system,  but  have  raised  a  barrier  of  the 
most  powerful  kind  against  invasion.^  Nothing  but  impolitic  restraints  on  their  rising 
energies  can  neutralize  the  advantages  of  this  grand  conception,  of  recognizing  states 
which  are  the  natural  defenders  of  India,  and  of  identifying  their  interests  with  ours. 
Their  aimals  teem  with  this  kind  of  warfare,  and  their  columns  of  victory  present  durable 
records,  not  only  of  the  will  but  the  power  to  repress  invasions. 

Danger,  both  external  and  internal,  is  inseparably  and  permanently  connected  with 
Ilajpootana;  and  according  to  the  policy  we  pursue  towards  this  cluster  of  petty  sove- 
reignties, will  its  amount  he  increased  or  diminished.  If  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  be 
upheld,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  with  a  few  years  of  prosperity,  we  could  oppose 
to  any  enemy  upon  tnis  one  only  vulnerable  frontier,  at  least  50,000  Rajpoots,  beadea  by 
their  respective  princes,  who  would  die  in  our  defence.  This  is  asserted  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tlieir  character  and  histor}'.  The  Rajpoots  want  no  change;  they  only 
desire  tlie  recognition  and  inviolability  of  their  independence;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  mere  parchment  obligations  are  good  for  little  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  is  for  others 
to  decide  whether  they  wiU  sap  tlie  foundation  of  our  rule  by  a  passive  indifference  to  the 
feelings  of  this  race ;  or  whether,  by  acts  of  kindness,  generosity,  and  politic  forbearance, 
tliev  will  ensure  the  exertion  of  all  their  moral  and  physical  energies  in  on£  common  cause 
with  us. 

Wc  have  of  late  heard  much  of  Russian  invasion.  The  progressive  advance  of  this 
colossal  power  in  Central  Asia  is  well  known ;  its  influence  from  Bokhara  to  Lahore ;  and 
it  is  against  this  influence  that  we  have  to  guard.  Its  constant  exercise  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  state  of  actual  hostility,  by  its  operation  on  our  finances.  A  Russian  inva- 
sion, however,  must  be  a  work  of  time;  the  plans  of  Russia  must  be  matured  in  Central 
Asia,  where  she  must  establish  her  power  before  she  can  hope  for  successful  aggression; 
though  whether  the  Dowranis  could  be  brought  to  exchange  their  barbarous  independence' 
for  Russian  despotism,  may  i>e  doubted.  *^  We  are  content  with  blood,  but  shall  ntykt 
^*  be  content  with  a  master,f "  holds  out  little  hope  to  the  autocrat  tliat  such  men  will 
become  the  pliant  instruments  of  his  ambition.  But  Russian  gold)  and  promises  of 
plunder,  might  excite  a  combination  of  hordes  from  this  the  ancient  cffidna  ffdMnmij 
which,  united  with  the  more  regular  armies  of  the  Sikh  chief,  and  the  Gorkas,  might 

doubtu 
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doubtless  embarrass  us  ;  for  if  ever  such  a  contest  should  take  place,  we  must  count  upon 
the  hostility  of  every  Mahratta  or  mercenary  Pat'hon,  whose  power  ma^  survive  to  this 
epoch ;  and  thut  distant  frontier  would  be  a  rallying  point  for  every  discontented  indi- 
vidual in  India. 

Tills  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  subiect,  our  trea* 
ties  with  the  Rajpoots,  and  how  far  their  alliances  increase  this  external  danger,  or  the 
possession  of  their  resources  may  diminish  it. 

We  have  only  to  peruse  the  initial  letter  of  each  treaty,  which  declares  that,  "  the 
**  friends  and  enemies  of  one  party  shall  be  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  other ;"  or,  as 
repeated  in  still  more  distinct  phraseology  in  the  second  article,  ^^  The  British  irovernmenc 

"  engages  to  protect  the  principality  and  territory  of ;"  to  see  the  full  extent  of 

our  guarantees.  With  Jessnlmer,  the  most  remote  of  our  allies,  these  articles  have  been 
slightly  mcHlified,  and  we  are  only  pledged  to  aid  her  "in  tlie  event  of  any  serious  invasion 
directed  towards  her  overthrow,  or  other  danger  of  great  magnitude;"  and  as  we  stipulate 
tJiat  this  aid  will  only  be  given  when  she  is  not  accessory  to  the  aggression,  and  as  it  is 
open  to  us  to  put  our  own  construction  upon  the  degree  of  danger,  we  may,  perhaps, 
avoid  the  enls  of  an  alliance  which  overtly  presents  no  equality  of  advantage.* 

A  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  international  quarrels  of  the  Rajpoots,  as  well  b^ 
those  with  their  neighbours,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  and  military  resources  of 
each  State,  are  essential  to  the  guidance  of  our  judgment  as  arbitrators,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples which  our  functionaries  should  adopt  towards  this  most  important  portion  of  our 
Eastern  empire ;  but  as  I  have  enlarged  upon  those  points  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
work,  I  shall  here  only  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  ODJect^i  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed. 

1st.  Fixing  the  tributes,  and  rendering  them  as  light,  and  their  realization  as  simple  as 
possible. 

2d.  The  utmost  caution  to  avoid  collision  between  our  protective  camps  and  the  princes, 
their  chiefs  or  subjects,  in  the  protected  territory. 

There  is  a  thinl  consideration  arising  out  of  our  alliance  with  the  Rajpoots,  which  has 
never  yet  attracted  regard.  It  is  well  known  that  a  material  portion  of  our  native  army 
consists  of  Rajpoots,  but  only  those  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  who,  under  the  Mogul 
power,  liad  long  been  deprived  of  all  their  own  chieftains  by  which  the  spirit  of  clanship 
was  de^^troyed,  and  they  consequently  knew  no  immediate  head.  The  events  of  1818  have 
in  some  degree  altered  this  state  of  things.     The  Rajpoot  Sepoys,  when  quartered  in  Raj- 

IMMtana,  will  become  better  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  renew  their  sympathies. 
[Mor  to  1818  the  native  soldier  was  an  automaton;  in  1820,  he  was  known  to  give  a  }K>li- 
tical  opinion,  nay,  to  question  the  justice  of  measures.  His  reasoning  was  morally  correct, 
while  the  duty  exacted  from  him  was  cold  and  reluctant.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
community  of  sentiment  between  the  Sepoys  and  the  upstart  families  of  Bengal,  Lucknow, 
Hydrabad,  or  the  Molirattas.  How  wioely  diiFurent  tne  case  will  be,  when  the  Rajpoot 
Sepoy  is  associated  with,  or  called  upon  to  act  against,  a  race  with  which  they  claim 
common  origin,  and  with  whose  prejudices  and  associations  their  own  are  knit.  I  will 
exemplify  this  important  consideration,  which,  even  to  those  who  have  long  served  with 
the  Raj|)oots,  may  appear  incomprehensible,  by  a  dialogue  I  overheard  between  two  of  my 
Sepoys.  **  The  sovereignty  of  Delhi  is  ours''  (lit.  mtiteysaid  one,  which  was  stoutly  denied 
by  his  antagonist,  who  called  the  other  **  the  usurper  of  his  rights."  On  inquiry,  I  found 
the  disputants  were  a  Cholian  and  a  Juar  Rajpoot,  who  were  thus  contesting  the  claims  of 
their  respective  tribes  to  paramount  power  in  India,  which  had  been  settled  seven  cen- 
turies before  by  Shahbudin.     The  name  of  the  Chohan  was  Kulian  Sing,  that  of  the  Juar 
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Lieiu -CoI^^TocI         ^V  *"^**  anecdotes  we  see  deeply  into  the  moral  tenure  by  which  we  Tiold  these  cBatant 

realms ;  and  may  learn  better  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  admirable  materials  (if  ri^htlv  nse^) 
for  establishing  our  rule  over  them ;  for  the  Sepoy,  more  especially  the  Hindoo,  is  the  inost 
loyal)  devoted,  and  affectionate  soldier  in  the  world.  It  must  appear  perfectly  anomalous  in 
the  history  of  government  that  the  East-India  Company  should  possess  a  soldiery  who 
feed  and  clothe  themselves  (all  but  their  red-coat)  on  £9  of  annual  pay.  One-third  of  the 
Bengal  army  thus  paid  is  calculated  to  be  Rajpoot,  all  of  whom  can  look  back  to  some 
period  when  their  ancestry  possessed  sovereign  power ;  and  these  are  the  men  now  brought 
into  contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  still  preserving  a  slender  portion  of 
their  ancient  independence.  It  must  be  obvious  that  anything  wluch  tends  to  estrange  the 
affections  of  such  men  is  most  impolitic ;  and,  therefore,  any  measure  of  economy  which 
reduces  their  comforts,  and  interferes  with  the  mutual  sympathy  between  the  Sepoy  and 
his  European  captain,  weakens  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  our  empire. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

This  Quere  opens  a  wide  field  for  observation,  in  which  difiEiculties  of  no  mean  kind 
abound.  The  term  erpediencif  has  necessarily  a  wider  sense  than  that  aljuaHeef  in  all  our 
transactions  with  these  States ;  and  from  tlie  anomalous  condition,  not  only  of  our  own 
power,  but  of  the  governments  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  justice  in  the  abstract  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Our  acts  arising  out  of  the  war  of  1817-18,  with  regartl  to  the  brave  chieftains  of  Khee- 
chiwarra  and  Gurra-Kotah,  certainly  violated  justice,  while  they  could  hardly  be  defended 
even  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  Both  these  states,  and  more  especially  Kheechiwanra, 
which  had  maintained  itself  against  all  the  Mahomedan  dynasties,  and  though  much 
reduce<1,  even  ntrainst  Mahratta  thraldom,  fell  victims  to  our  alliance  with  Sindia  in  1818, 
(though  this  chief  was  convicted  of  treason  to  our  power.)  and  what  he  never  could  efiect 
with  all  his  means,  we  accomplished  for  him.  Although  these  acts  did  not  arise  out  of  a 
subsidiary  alliance,  it  was  from  a  state  of  things  tantamount  thereto^  having  contingents  of 
Sindia  under  our  control.  Some  excuse  mav  be  found  in  the  feverish  anxiety  to  keep  this 
Mahratta  from  hostilities ;   but  it  is  one  of  those  transactions  in  which  justice  was  fiar^ 

Stten.  We  hunted  the  remains  of  this  valiant  tribe  with  Sindia's  contingent,  headed  by 
jropean  officers.  The  ancestor  of  the  brave  Kheechie  chief  had  rendered  the  British 
Government  essential  service  in  Goddard's  haxardous  march,  and  on  other  occasions  of  our 
early  contests  with  Madhaji  Sindia  had  served  with  all  his  troops;  but,  instead  of  reaping 
the  same  reward  as  the  chief  of  Bhopal  for  the  same  act,  only  a  nook  was  left  to  him  of  all 
his  ancient  patrimony. 

With  regard  to  Gurra-Kotah,  the  exercise  of  our  power  was  yet  more  palpably  unjust. 
This  chieftainship  (in  the  south-west  comer  of  Boonuelcund)  had  fought  out  its  indepen- 
dence throughout  all  the  periods  of  greatest  violence  until  1816,  when  Sindia  at  length 
obtained  possession  of  it ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  hostilities  of  1817,  when  all 
India  was  against  us,  the  chief  redeemed  his  possession.  When  the  war  was  over,  and, 
from  a  policy  ever  to  be  lamented,  we  not  only  overlooked  Sindia*s  treachery,  but  oonsofi- 
dated  his  power,  merely  on  his  showing  that  Gurra-Kotah  was  his,  we  leaded  the  Britkh 
army  with  the  obloauy  of  reducing  a  brave,  independent  chief,  for  the  sake  of  ingratiaUng 
the  treacherous  Mahratta. 

The  case  of  the  minor  chief  of  Amud,  the  ancient  proprietor  of  Rampoora-Bhampoorat 
is  equally  hard.  This  is  an  ancient  fief  of  Mewar,  belonging  to  the  Uhonderawut  tribcL 
a  branch  of  the  Rana*s  family,  who  had  held  it  for  centuries.  Rana  Juggut  Sing  bid 
assigned  it,  as  a  temporary  pn>vision,  to  liis  nephew,  Madhu  Sing,  who,  through  HolcaiN 
aid,  contested  and  obtaiiieu  the  throne  of  Jeipoor  against  his  elder  brother  Esuri  Sing. 
For  this  service  Madhu  Sin^  made  over  these  clistricts  appertainins  to  M^war  to  Hoicar» 
with  whom  they  bav«  since  remained.    When  Madhu  Sing  obtainra  tliem,  the  righu  of  the 
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Cboiiderawuta»  the  feudatories  of  centiiriesy  were  restricted  to-  the  subordinate  fortress  of 
Aiiuid  and  some  twenty  villnges ;  aud  as  theidistrict  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  this  clan^  Uol- 
cars  i^oveniment  hud  been  compelled  to  respect  this  remnant  of  their  power  (which  a  century 
ago  yielded  nine  lacs  annually).  Shortly  after  the  eyents  of  1818  the  subject  of  Amud  was 
broached  by  Hglcar*s  agent  to  ours,  and  it  was  described  by  the  former  as  a  shelter  for  the 
enemies  of  order.  Unhappily  the  Rao  was  an  infant,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  more 
civilized  countries,  the  po^ssion  of  power  caused  contests  and  parties.  It  was  not  of  course 
deemed  expedient  by  Holcar's  government  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rights  of  this 
fragment  of  an  ancient  fief;  disorder  must  l)et.put  down,  and  our  troops  went  against  it. 
Internal  animosities  were  stopped ;  the  garrison  and  the  young  Rao  surrendered  to  our 
authority:  and  Amud,  the  last  refuge  of anaiifcient  family,  which  had  survived  Arungz^b's 
tyranny,  was  blown  up  b^  the  English  !  This  was  Bhurtpore  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  here 
motives  could  not  be  attributed.  % 

.  In  all  these  cases  we  were  aiding  powers  ^hose  sole  aim  was  our  destruction  (which  by 
the  most  insidious  treachery  they  had  recently  attempted)  against  the  indigenous  princes, 
who,  by  their  bravery,  had  dragged  on  a  precarious,  but  independent  existence  through 
centuries  of  strife. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Kotah,  which  must  be  well  known  to  the  Board  as  involving  some 
nice  points,  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  sappovt  expediency  and  our  guarantee  against 
justice  in  the  abstract;  but  as  I  have  elsewhere  fully  detailed  this  case,  I  beg  to  refer  to  it,* 
at  likewise  to  the  question  of  accession  to  the  throne  of  Jeipoor,t  where  we  supported  an 
interloper  against  the  lawful  claimant  and  the  established  laws  of  succession,  wnich  might 
have  led  to  serious  results  but  for  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  child. 

These  are  the  most  prominent  cases  in  which  we  have  departed  from  the  laws  of  abstract 
justice,  partly  from  ignorance  of  their  past  history,  partly  from  the  misrepresentations  of 
parties  calling  for  our  support,  or  from  the  force  of  circumstances  which  scarcely  left  us  free 
agents.  There  are  others,  but  as  they  are  adverted  to  in  the  reply  to  Qu.  VII.,  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  pursue  the  subject.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  observe,  that  upon  the  degree 
and  nature  of  our  interference  with  these  states,  and  upon  a  proper  knowTedge  and  estimate 
of  the  varied  interests  that  pervade  them,  which  can  alone  enable  the  paramount  power  to 
unite  justice  with  expediency  in  its  relation  with  them,  must  depend  the  benefits  which 
might  accrue  to  us  from  these  important  allies. 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  aqd  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  Army  been 
regulated  bv  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  posi* 
tion  and  relations,  and  to  their  actual,  condition,  with  reference  to  the  lorces  belong- 
ing to  Native  States,  on  whose  aid  w,^  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  we 
have  to  guard  ? 

The  specific  objects  contained  in  this  Quere  have  been  efficiently  attained  as  far  as 
regards  Central  and  Western  India,  both  as  to  the  positions  selected  for  our  camps,  and  the 
numerical  allotment  of  the  troops.  Two  chains  have  been  extended  connecting  Hindust'han 
with  the  Dekhan  and  with  Guzzerat :  aud  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Rajpoots  will 
m  timt  make  them  powerful  and  indispensable,  links.  Ihe  more  eastern  chain  is  from  Alla- 
habad and  Benares,  and  consists  of  posts  through  Boondelcund  to  Hosungabad,  the  passage 
of  the  Nerbudda.  The  western  cnain  connects  the  stations  on  the  Jumna  with  Ajmer, 
Keemutch,  and  Mhow,  to  Candeish ;  or,  by  means  of  the  petty  subordinate  states  upon  the 
Myhie,  with  Guzzerat. 

.To  render  these  {>ermanent  camps  independent  of  all  auxiliary  aid,  as  well  as  of  each 
other,  is  of  primary  importance.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  on  the  score  of  discipline, 
cftciency,  and  economy,  the  entire  abolition  of  detachments  and  petty  posts ;  that  our 
armies  should  be  condensed  into  masses,  able,  not  only'to  defend  themselves  against  all 
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—  point,  and  at  once  crush  revolt.  <<  One  large  central  camp  in  Boondekund  "would  sufBoerito 

Lt  tter  ^'^J^        communicate  between  the  camps- on  ibe.Jlverbudda;  and  Allahabad,  Benares  and'allsubw^ 

Lieiu.-CoJ.  iod.    jjnate  posts  should  be  amalgamated  withJt.    So  likewise  with  the  western  line,  where  the 

main  camps  of  Ajm^r,  Neemutch^  and  Mhow,  may  be  strengthened  b^  calling  in  all  the 
petty  outposts  west  of  the  Jumna,  viz.  Goorgong,  Rewarri  and  Hansi  (exceptim  Skin^ 
ner's  horse).  Both  in  a  political  aqd  military  point  of  view,  Ajmer  is  the  key  ot  all  our 
positions,  and  must  be  the  point  of  all  future  operations  in  Northern  India.  It  shouldp 
therefore,  be  made  powerful^  independent. 

The  same  principle  of  a  few  grand  Unas,  defended  by  masses,  might  be  extended  through^ 
out  India.  It  is  a  principle  in*  tactics  that  no  force  should  be  detached  whidi  cannot  ant* 
tain  itself:  yet  have  we  always  acted  in  opposition  to  this  axiom,  affording  in  these  multi* 
plied  demonstrations  of  our  means^prooi  ouly  of  our  weakness.  The  day  for  detachment 
of  five  companies  and  six-pounders  for  the  reduction  of  mud  forts  is  gone  by;  and  the 
breaking  up  of  inferior  posts,  which  harass  the  men,  destroy  discipline^  and  oppress  the 
country  people,  by  compelling  them  to  provide  the  means  required  to  move  these  detac^ 
ments,  should  follow.  The  line  of  the  Ganges  indicates  the  base  of  our  power.  Tlie  Pre- 
sidency, and  one  intermediate  station  between  it  and  Benares ;  strong  garrisons  for  AXlfir 
habad  and  Agra,  and  one  station  between  Agra  and  Kumal  (which  last  claims  the  greater 
importance,  and  of  which  Lodhiana  is  the  outpost),  appear  to  be  the  principal  {K>$itioos  i|i 
which  to  concentrate  our  armies.  Agra  is  more  eligible  than  Mat'hura,  being  iq  ^ 
vicinity  of  the  chief  fords  of  the  Chumoul,  and  equallv  overawing  the  Jats.  Meerut  Cynfh 
its  stronff  outposts  of  Bareilly  and  Almora)»  Futtegurh,  and  Ludknow,  appear  the  ntte^ 
stations  tor  the  concentration  of  our  forces,  to  provide  against  contingencies.  It  mLzht  jbjp 
requisite  to  strengthen  the  posts  upon  the  Assam  frontier ;  but  the  great  stations  of  j^r- 
hampore  and  Cawnpore  seem  no  longer  necessary ;  and  (he  troops  allotted  to  these,  widji 

now, 

and  Coast  armies.  ^  i 

It  is  true  that,  by  this  distribution,  the  stations  would  be  widely  apart ;  but  with  i^ 
inefficient  an  army  for  such  extended  defence^  there  is  no  alternative  between  separating  and 
weakening,  or  condensing  and  strengthening  the  forces.  Each  station  should  be  atrong 
enough  to  fight  its  way  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  Any  two  of  these  armies  mi^blt 
unite  in  three  weeks;  and  in  Upper  India,  80,000  men  might  congrea^te  in  less  thaoift 
month.    Our  policy  can  never  be  defensive;  when  that  day  comes,  India  is  lost. 

'llic  whole  history  of  our  subsidiary  alliances  has  practically  illustrated  their  dettri^ 
tionalissing  influence  upon  the  princes  and  the  people  who  have  been  made  to  tnirchsiB^ 
our  protection.  The  principle  is  immutable ;  even  if  it  ensure  not  sudden  annihiiation,'ft 
operates  with  cf]ual  certainty,  in  a  slow  process  of  decay.  Where  are  the  States  whiehj'h 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  were  to  enjoy  the  perpetuity  of  our  friendship?  ••  TVqfaJkH'f^ 
and  all  these  camps  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  active  agents  of  evil.  •  I" 

It  is  a  subject  of  gratnlation  that  the  position  of  the  permanent  and  indispensable  ctiam 
at  Ajm^?r,  Ncetnutcli,  and  Mhow,  connecting  our  Gangetic  Provinces  with  the  DeMaW, 
while  they  secure  the  objects  of  our  supremacy,  do  not  remind  the  Rajpoots  of  their  trdi- 
t ration  of  independence,  as  in  past  times,  when  placed  immediately  under  the  eyc^  of'tKfe 
\m)UicUu] ;  nor  does  the  necessity  longer. exist.  The  Mahratta  was  the  natural  foe  cC^oor 
powrr ;  the  Kuipoot  is  its  natural  ally.  Happily  for  them  and  for  us,  tlie  Rajpoots  hahne 
liitlMrrto  regarded  theH!  canips  only  as  checks  upon  their  foes;  a  feeling  which,  wilh  P**^ 
cirruirikpcTction,  we  may  turn  to  our  mutual  advantage,  and  in  so  doing,  we  abau  mat 
mtftrd  liii*  predicti-d  |Hsri(Ni  when  the  maximum  of  our  possessions  will  be  \h»  mimmmdmlC 
our  ]HtWfr,  .  .i     ;■  r\tn\ 

If  w;u  w<*ll  ol)iir*i'Vfd  by  Moro  Dckhhut,  the  Mahratta  minister  of  the  last  P^wa  to 
M<i)or  T'orii,  *'  iliui  no  niitiv«*   |N)wi>r  could,  from  its  habits,  conduct  itself  with -that  stnct 
**  iUMUy  which  we  »oem<d  to  demand;''  a  remaiic  confumed  to  me  by  one  whose  pene- 
trating 


ipore  anu  v^awnpore  seem  no  longer  necessary ;  anu  uie  uruops  aiioueo  no  inese,  wiin 
multiplicity  of  petty  posts,  might  with  advantage  be  transferrea  to  Benares,  Agra,  Luc}|p* 
r,  Meerut  and  Kurnal.     Cuttack  would  complete  the  list  of  stations  uniting  the  Beio^ 
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livHiNPiTihT^rbad'JBtiidied ^4l]  'iniP'iiots,  aoA^nkoBBi  eiitKA(Mi-St&>  hud:  cmbeaoedi  tiearly  the 
«ih0iOTrisi0iry  lyf '49or fMiwi$r,'froin' ubebattle cf  -EiaftkjDtdthe Bobjagaiion  of^tiie  Scisfaita 9 mI 
ffWMUi^IUiHmiSifig'Of  Kotflih.  f  Ih  reply  tbi'iny  ii4erlk>n(>shpTidy  after  die' ispening'  of  our 
khertoaT^tlbativerepudiaUd  Miwk  of"aggraiidnd»Mt^ia  Ibjpocttatia  t  ^^1  have  nb 
iflldbabt you  thinh' what ycHn  say;  but^tbepcMuA  iisHrailkHjvpf^Qaohing  wh^i  tbn'e  will 
^ilk^  l»t'«w«om  current  throiigioiit  Indim^^^^  v^'  r- n  :   • 

Y''Wbeh'such  are  the  impresSiohs'df tha  W&fest  bf 'tfeei'hdlS^  well  as  one  of  the  most 
jwtfitScaf  of  our  dwn?poHtfcfan^ '(Sfr  Ti  MmiVo^,!W^e  taay  ^  the  object  is  already  half 
effected.  Denials  and  renunciations  are  futile,  fe'r'th^y  kptl^eal  tb  facts — to  otfr  position ; 
flhdif  cheinipressiotildiiO«ddbeeoMe[(gtoe^  be' ddrised  to  convince  them 

thttt  ulthnate  oonqiieBt  i&iiot'Oub'OUtet^  'wbat  ccfmtire  expect  but  the  conversion  of  our  besf 
iMends  inio  our  bitterest'fetir?  -The  niore^v«|' consider  the  subject,  the  more  difficult 
feippears  the  mode  of  exiricadoni  >  Alldetiends^hdwever)  as  before  observed^  on  the  extent 
Jttd  MUiureof  our  inCQirfe^ems^      ^  " ' '  > : 

*'.'Those  who  look  up6t  th^'SeyerahttatfonVpf  Ihdiia  as  similar  in  mind  as  in  complexion, 
8atl,  perdeive  no  danger  ih  extending  our  interf^renqe  throughout  the  protectee!  states. 
Sjpidi  m^n  talce  their  opinions  frdtni  ;t&  resistance  hitherto  opposed  to  us  oy  upstart  Mah- 
rattas,  banditti  Pindarrfe,  or  rebel  Viceroys,  betweeti  whom  and  tfieir  subiects  no  bond  of 
jdhion  exists ;  but  they  can  form  no  idea  of  the  identity  of  interests  subsisting  with  the 
Hajpoois,  of  whose  history  they  are  ignorant.  Others  again,  on  the  score  of  philanthropy, 
i^ntemn  as  inhuman  and  impolitic  all  who  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  checics  over  their 
Ti&d^;)endent  administration :  inhuman,  inalsmnch  as  itleft  to  themselves  they  ihight  recom- 
^^ce  their  old  ttiternational  warfare ;  and  im^^litic,  because  we  should  relinquish  what 
^ ;}iste  acquired  with  difficulty.     A  reference  to  their  history,  which  will  show  that  they 

fw  occupy  the  same  lands  where  the  Mahdmedans  (bund  them  on  their  conquest  of 
di%  by  proving  the  tenacity  of  Rajpoot  institutions  and  dissociations,  may  quiet  the  fears 
the  pniianihropists ;  and  with  regard  to  the  impoltcy,  bur  interference  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  justified  on  this  ground.  The  a^umehts  sd  justly  applied  to  the  policy  of 
1805,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  George  Harlow  annulled  the  grand  project  pf  Mar* 
'4{u«ss  Wellesley,  for  uniting  the  fixed  governments  of  Rajpootana  in  <me  grand  federal 
^nion  against  the  predatory  states,  are  now  bo  longer  applicable ;  for  the  Mahrattas  are 
politically  defunct.  The  evils  ofnorhinierferenoe  may  be  many.  We  should  bear  of  border 
ilkiids,  in  which  a  few  hundreds  would  fall  on  each  side ;  followed  up,  if  we  let  them  alonei 
•by  an  intermarriage  and  padfication;  we  might  sometimes  have  complaints  of  obstnicUons 
to  commerce,  requiring  our  interposition  to  obtain  redress;  ^e  might  even  be  made 
4i(reotf^  sensible  thatthere  existed  in  those  States  mw  whose  /occasionai  excesses  required 
qt^tt^isement;.  but  these  are  evils  insepari^ble  from :  the  moral  and  social  condition  equally 
9f  the  Rii^poota  and  aU  A^atio  governments^  and,  would '  cease  with  the  amelioration  of 
(hpt  condition.  But  are  we  to  d^troy  becausi^  we, cannot  at  once  amend?  or  are  the 
necessary  checks  to  such  eyil3,  when  %\key  do  ocour^  to  be*  compared  with  an  interference 
whose  very  nature  must  create  «uch  occamojDs? 

.  (r  i-The  only  safe  alternative,  theref(H*e,  js^  a  remodelling  of  the^  alliances,  lessening  the  causes 
C|f  interference,  by  diminishing  the  tributes,  and  providing  for  their  realization  m  a  manner 
to  prevent  the  least  chance  or  collision;  and renidei^ing  the  alliance,  as  far  as  ]K)ssible,  one 
q(  mutual  benefit  and  support.  ,     . 

.:  Already  have  the  evil  effects  of  our  allianoea  received  practical  illustration,  in  a  variety 
of  Ways,  in  almost  everv  state  of  Rajpootana*  The  first  eBkct  is  the  abolition  of  all  those 
w^lesome  checks  which  restrained  the  passioos  of  their  princes ;  for,  applying  our  own 
mdnarohical  principles,  we  recognise  only  the  immediace  power  with  whom  we  treated,  and 
whcMn  we  engage  to  support  against  all  enemies,  internal  and  eKCeroal*  Beii^  thus  freed 
from  the  fear  of  a  re-action  amongst  his  feudatory  kinsmen,  the  prince  may  pursue  the  dio- 
;i  f.nr,  •■'   .-  .  .•  ,.        .../.-     .,..  ,  .« ,'   ■  ..i.'  tates 
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Ari'iitioix, 
No.  19.  utes  of  a  blind  revciige»  assured  distua  neijflilKHtr  prince  ilare  ^vt  sanctuary  to  his  Vio- 

lims;  or«  if  an  insatiate  avarice  prompt  liim  to  vbiit  the  merchant  ntid  cultivator  with  con> 

LttttT  fi'oin        tributions  or  exorbiunl  luxes  on  ibeir  iuboui*,  the-BuQerers  have  not  even  emif{ration  left 

Lit'Ut.-C'oI.  l'otl<     u  f,  refuge.     Marwar  and  Jessiilniiur  have  powerfully  exemplifiud  this,  our  alliance  bavioff 

completely  oeutralixed  all  tlit-  clieckt  tliut  avarice  or  tyranny  bad  to  fear  from  tlia  hatred 

of  tneir  chiefs  or  subjects.*     The  anciunt  balance  of  power,  which  often  ended  in  the 

depotial  or  dcntb  of  a  tyruiil,  ve  b:ive  tlius  completely  destroyed. 

It  would  seem,  indct'il,  that  we  do  not  rifrbtly  comprehend  the  scope  of  oar  own  policy; 
for  by  a  stranpe  incoiisisioncy,  ut;  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  chief  vassala 
of  Mnrwar  when  expelled  their  estates  and  counti^  by  their  prince;  and  the  minister  of 
Jessulmer  was  allowed  tu  pursue  ilic  plunder  of  bis  subjects  with  impunity ;  but  no  aoooer 
does  the  Rajah  of  Iliknncr  nppl>'  to  the  paramount  power  (o  putdx>wn  disaffection,  than 
the  aid  denied  to  bis  kindred  cluofs  and  subjects  is  promised  to  the  prince.  It  never  occurs 
to  us  that  retwllinn  may  bu  j  utilifiuble ;  it  is  enouj;h  that  tumuU  exists,  and  that  it  must  be 
repressed.  The  whole  history  of  our  power  shows  that  we  have  hitherto  acted  in  igno- 
rance of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  princes  and  their  people.  We  might  plead  this  igno- 
rance TMV/nnft)  in  mitigation  of  tlic  wrongs  it  has  produced;  but  this  plea  no  longer  exists; 
and  the  history  of  Bikaner  shows  us  that  deposnl  would  be  too  slight  a  punishment  for  the 
tyranny  of  titis  prince  to  bis  chieftains  and  subjects. 

It  is  tlie  s.inie  with  the  confederation  of  Sliekbavati,  of  whose  history  our  {roremment  is 
profoinxlly  ignorant.  I'ew  men  in  India  know  even  the  name  of  this  singular  and  inte- 
resting community,  which  has  rights  well  defined,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  parent  state 
of  .leipoor,  which  has  never  Ik'vu  able  entirely  to  subvert  their  independence.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  results  of  these  alliances  is,  that  it  encourages  tudnlence  and  injastice  to 
appeal  to  us  to  perforin  wliat  their  own  energies  have  hitherto  been  unequal  to,  ilius  wa 
may  send  troops  into  llikaner  and  Shekbuvuti,  and  upon  most  inadequate  grounds  com- 
mence dis])uii'.-  ill  a  country  where  connections  are  so  interwoven,  that  tlie  ntst  act  of  hos- 
tility may  rainliy  tbnuigli  tlie  whole  of  Uuj  poo  tana. 

The  nnlural  teiuleiicy,  as  before  remarked,  of  our  interference  between  the  Rajpoot 
Princes  and  their  subjects,  will  be  to  bring  them  all  eventually  under  our  direct  rule:  b 
consequence  which,  either  as  reganls  these  people  or  ourselves,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Not 
only,  I  conceive,  would  they  not  become  happier,  wiser,  or  wealthier  under  our  sway,  but 
we  should  confine  a  mans  of  elastic  discontent  that  might  ultimately  explode  1o  our  mutual 
ruin.  In  substituting  for  the  rnjas  and  thakoors,  judges  and  collectors,  we  must  go 
foevond  the  tyranny  of  Arungzeb.  Itajpootana  is  studdeu  with  fortresses,  each  of  which 
would  prove  another  libunpore,  and  furnish  defenders  similar  to  those  whose  indomitable 

3)trit  destroyed  the  Mo<tu1  power.  They  should  not  imagine  that,  like  the  Moguls,  we 
esire  to  subvert  either  tneir  religion  or  their  power.  Let  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  controlling  agent  and  the  Rajpoots  be  as  broad  as  possible;  remove  whatever  may 
appear  to  mcnuce  their  guaritntetd  independence,  lly  these  means  alone  can  we  secure  in 
them  the  barrier  we  rt-quire  again^it  any  foreign  fiie.  Our  local  governments  of  India^ 
which  derive  half  their  cretlit  at  liome  from  the  strength  of  their  Iressurv,  may  not  be 
■nclinetl  to  counsel  the  lessening  of  the  tribales;  but  be  it  remembered  that  one  Irc  dt 
rupees  extorted  by  force  will  cost  millions  in  the  end. 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  Civil  Establishmenu  of  the  Kreral  RcBdendea  and 

Agencies  been  regulated,  so  oa  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  7 

llie  political  residencies  and  agencies  eatid^shed  throughout  Central  lodut  lyave  ooder- 

gone  several  modifications  since  181^  in  which  neither  efficient  nor  coonomy  bat  been 

k»t  sight  of;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  object*  has  been  attained  to 

the  extent  which  is  desirable. 

Whatever 

1  ynuut  \\.i-* 
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AmiNKIXf 
WiMtever  destnijr*  the  unity  of  end  in  our  potitteal  relntiotw  with  tliese  singular  socie-         Nd.  IH. 

ti*S  cannot  but  be  prejudicial ;  they  are  links  in  one  (fTEia  cti&in,  tlinu-;;^  witli  a  varirty  of  

«ftcn  conflictinfT  imereots.  In  order,  tlicrefore,  to  maintain  lliat  nniformity  which  the  I*etler  frow 
treiiliei  show  to  be  requisite,  unity  of  action  must  be  aeeoreti,  by  placinp  the  whole  of  our  I-*cut--Col.  T«ii 
relation!  with  the  Rajpoot  States  under  the  eortroi  of  one  ncrsiii  thoroughly  acquninlwl 
with  tlioir  character  and  policy,  Wiiile  it  appears  atlrisahle  that  tlie  permanent  Ciimps 
khotild  lie  btrutigtlieiiod,  it  i<t  imperatire  to  ncutnilizc  the  fueiins  uriKtiifr  from  the  re- 
straint they  iniiiosc,  so  gnh'uig  to  a  liifrh-minded  praiilt,  by  a  system  of  conciliation,  and 
by  continual  efibrts  for  their  prosperity. 

Ajm<^r,  which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  tliese  princes  with  all  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions as  the  wat  of  vice-regal  government,  appears  the  liest  adapte<l  for  the  abode  of  a 
••  reiideKt  of  Haiiinotmui."  There  should  lie  no  resident  agents  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes,  each  of  whom  should  have  a  political  deputation  at  Ajmur,  consisting  of  one  con- 
fidenlial  chief,  and  a  civil  minister;  the  (int  to  be  appointed  with  t)ic  full  consent  of  the 
council  of  chiefs  belonging  to  each  State. 

The  office  of  the  "  resident"  being  one  of  supervision  and  general  control,  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  should  be  placed  iiuiler  him,  to  conduct  the  duties  of  each  State,  and 
to  present  an  abstract  of  all  proceedings  to  the  rcKldeni  for  liis  information  and  decision, 
//u  instructions  should  be  conveyed  (o  the  vakeels  through  the  niisistants;  while  by  the 
resident  holding  a  durbar  u%  fixed  periwis,  at  which  all  occurrences  would  be  discussed  in 
the  presence  of  the  vakeels  and  assistants,  mutual  checks  would  thus  be  imposetl.  As 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  our  alliances  to  render  secresy  necessary,  this 
publicity  would  prevent  any  false  reports  being  made  bv  the  vukeels  to  their  masters; 
while  it  mu!4t  increase  the  confidence  of  the  native  courts  in  our  general  political  relation.*. 
To  render  this  plan  complete,  all  correspondence  shoidd  be  carried  on  in  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  the  principalities  by  which  menus  the  princes  would  be  able  to  judge  fur  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  some  ignorant  or  unprincipled  moonshee  expounder 
of  a  foreign  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  we  should  continue  the  use 
of  the  Persian  language  in  these  regions,  in  which  not  a  word  of  it  is  understood ;  in  fact, 
diis  principle  should  be  extended  to  all  conntrica  with  which  we  have  transactions. 

The  assistants  should  be  classed  according  to  their  rank  and  importance,  perhaps  as 
fellows : 

1st.   Assistant  (or  M^ar. 
2d.    For  Marwar  and  Kisfaengurh. 
Sd.    For  Jeipoor  and  Sh^havati. 
4th.  For  Harouti  or  Boondi-Kotah. 
fith.  Fur  Jessulm£r  and  Bikaiier 

6th.  For  Slrohi,  Uongerpoor,  Bhanswarra,  to  which  Satara  might  or  might  not  be 
added. 

A  seventh  might  be  added  for  Mocherri,  KerowU,  and  the  Jat  states  of  Bhurtpore  and 
I>halpoori  but  as  their  relations  have  been  so  lung  with  Delhi,  and  their  interests  have 
thus  become  separated  from  Uajpootnna,  except  on  the  score  of  unity,  it  might  be  desirable 
Uiat  they  should  remain  distinct.  From  amongst  the  assistants  the  resident  might  be  per- 
mitted lo  select  one  for  the  office  of  secivtary,  whose  salary  might  be  500  rupees  per  month 
additional ;  which  post  would  be  an  object  of  honourable  ambition :  it  being,  however,  un- 
derstood, UiaC  the  Governor- Gen  era)  should  always  poosess  the  veto  on  such  appointment, 
lo  prevent  its  beooming  ooe  of  fiivour. 

Ite  individuals  selected  as  assistants  should  be  men  of  talent,  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages (more  especially  the  vernacular  dialects),  and  above  all,  having  proper  feelings  of 
«oosideration  for  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  to  abide.  It  is  essential  tliat  they  be 
t£  «a  ags  wbcD  the  principlea  and  babiu  are  fixed,  and  not,  as  is  too  generally  the  case, 
vcrjr  jronug  nen*  who  obuming  the  appoiDlments  through  interest  and  Tavoar,  would  re- 
gard 
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Ai'PtNuix. 
No.  IS.        gwnl  them  only  us  steps  to  advanoen^tn,    Aj^iunst  th»  greatest  of  evils  in  nil  g(»fernnien(!i, 
—  but  ia  a  tenfold  degree  in  these  ruinoie  regions,  we  )tave  especially  to  guard. 

Leitor  frmn  jf^  ;„  ,|,g  ordinary  judicial  of  territorinl  duties,  a  fiinctionnrj',  from  incapacity,  or  want  of 

fui.-Col.  fod.  intpjrrjty,  betrnys  his  trust,  the  evil  is  remediable,  os  the  mischief  con  only  be  transient  and 
local ;  but  it  is  far  different  in  these  regions  where  the  first  error  may  venerate  evils  that 
would  snp  the  foundation  of  our  power.  It  therefore  behoves  the  controlling  anthorilics  ai 
home  to  provide  checks  for  such  evils.  All  political  officers  arc  subject  to  tlio  ordeal  of  an 
oatli  to  withstand  corruption,  and  to  discharge  their  dmies  withenergj'  and  honesty.  But 
there  is  no  clause  o^nlust  moral  unfitness,  nor  any  requiring  ability,  temper,  or  taste  for  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  office,  while  llie  individual  is  naturally  apt  to  measure  his  own 
qualifications  by  the  amount  of  salarj'  tn  prospect. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Governor- General  to  administer  the  oalb  on  all  such  occafions; 
and  I  would  suggest,  as  a  check  to  the  abu-^c  of  patronage,  tliut  tlie  Governor-General 
should  himself,  in  the  first  place,  take  an  oath  before  his  council,  on  every  such  nomina- 
tion, that  he  believed  the  individual,  in  every  point  of  view,  qualified  for  the  office. 

Ii  tvoiihl  not  be  ]K)ssible,  according  to  the  present  coniititutioa  of  the  civil  tervice  in 
India,  lo  obtain  from  that  branch  men  with  the  requisite  experience,  to  whom  these 
uppoiutmeuLs  would  be  worth  holding,  if  economy  is  attended  to,  since  to  the  highest 
of  these  (mlitical  assistants  I  should  propose  1,500  rupees  per  month,,  graduated  down  to 
I.OUO-  In  whatever  branch  of  the  service,  therefore,  the  necessary  quatification.i  are  to  Ik- 
Aiund,  from  that  should  selections  be  made.  )iut  it  is  highly  important  that  there  should 
be  few  fluctuations  :  and  that  the  individuals  holding  such  appointments  should  consider 
ihem  as  the  ne  plux  ultra;  but  the  highest  of  these  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  civitlan  of 
.ux  years'  standing ;  or,  if  accepted,  he  would  be  looking  to  something  better  just  as  he 
began  lo  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  duties.  For  these  reasons  it  wdl  be  evident  that 
economy  and  efficiency  will  be  best  attained  by  tlie  election  of  officers  from  the  military 
branch  of  the  service  :  upon  which  Imdy  the  incentive  to  qualify  themselves  for  such  siiua- 
lions  Mould  act  most  beneficially.  The  certainty  of  general  eligibility  on  the  score  of  talent 
and  character  alone,  would  prove  a  source  of  widely-extended  emulation.  To  this  day,  al- 
though military  men  bold  the  majority  of  such  appointments,  they  arc  considere<l  as  trench- 
ing upon  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  civilians,  and  hold  them  more  on  suflenince  than  sanction: 
but  it  is  matter  of  record,  that  such  nominationsaroseout  of  imperious  necessity,  being  in  tho 
vcr}-  fiicc  of  instructions  from  home,  i.  e.  "  that  military  men  should  not  be  eligible  to  such 
"  appointments."  1'bc  cause  of  the  exception  must  he  sought  in  the  constitution  of  the 
executive  body  of  ihc  Company ;  but  wei'c  dte  invidious  restriction  publicly,  as  it  has  long 
since  been  virtually,  renounced,  it  would  act  as  aspur  on  the  energies  of  hundreds  of  men, 
whose  talcntslicdormunt  for  wont  of  Atfpe  of  ever  being  enabled  to  employ  them  hoDourabty 
and  advantageously. 

We  now  come  to  an  imponant  subdivision  of  Uiis  question,  namely,  the  political  control 
over  the  Mahvatias,  and  other  piotected  chicGi,  east  of  the  Chumbul. 

It  appears  quite  incongruous  that  a  political  authority,  even  of  the  second  order,  should 
be  maintained  ut  Ilulkar'h  court;  and  it  is  the  less  required  from  the  contiguity  of  the  camp 
at  Mhow,  In  like  manner,  Uliopal  might  dispense  with  any  distinct  agency.  The  court 
of  Sindia  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  well  be  left  without  a  reaident  agent ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  calculate<l  for  the  residence  if  an  officer,  having  general  control  over 
all  the  interests  betwei-n  Kajpooiana  and  lioondelcund,  a  combination  of  authority  dfih 
mising  lieneficial  results.  It  might  be  imuKined  that  tliis  power  might  also  be  vesica  in 
the  "  resident  for  Raj[>oolana  ;"  but  the  tendency  of  this  course  lo  revive  the  ancient  intor- 
course  lieiweon  the  Itaiponis  and  Mahrattas,  isa  powerful  argument  against  II  The  barrier 
of  separation  cannot  Ik  too  strong  or  too  wide.  I  should  tlierefere  suggest  one  snperior 
political  authority,  to  superintend  ihc  Tarred  interests  la}-ing  between  otir  R^poot  aUIet.| 
and  Bnondelcund,  i.e.  to  inchide  Sindia,  Holkar,  BhopAl,  ana  the  pett;^  Rrtpoot  idlbtdl'-' 
nates  of  Khecehiwarra,  Omntwarro,  Dewaa,  and  the  dnloiealed  esUtMdf  Metf '  KbaA'iibd^ 
Ghuffbor  Khm.    A  rnidutond  diree  aMUtontsmight  snOMftrdMlKriilalWi'faal'AUfW 
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theie  WMisluiU  might  reside  at  tLecamp  at  Mhov,  irhieh  would  be  snffidentlyneftr  to  em*  No.  1^. 

brace  all  the  dmi«9  required  at  Hollcar  a  petty  court.     Am  it  would  no  doubt  occuion  con-  

aidenibic  irritation  to  UhopAi  to  hiive  Iter  political  relation!  at  all  connected  witb  Slndia's  L«>it<-r  from 

court,  it  might  be  advisable  to  transfer  tliese entirely  to  the  Boondelcund  division.  Bhopjil  !«"«■■( 'n'-  l<xl. 
boa  Lng  been  morally,  and  since  1818  politlciiljy,  severed  from  the  Mahrattoa,  and  what- 
ever would  tend  to  their  reunion  must  be  deprecated.     These  suggestions  ore  offered  as  a 
mere  outline  of  a  measure  that  may  be  considered  worth  attention. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  Residents  and  Agents  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

The  checks  upon  the  political  acts  of  residents  and  ogents  have  been,  and  ore,  neces- 
sarily slight.  There  is  in  fact,  no  proximate  check ;  and  as  instructions  are  founded 
upon  the  representations  of  the  agents  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say^ 
that  there  never  have  been  any  adequate  checks  at  all  If  the  system  I  have  ventured  to 
sug;rest  in  answer  to  the  last  Querc  were  adopted,  a  suiEcicnt  systematic  check  would  be 
provided. 

On  pecuniary  disbursements  there  are  the  usual  checks  of  audit,  as  well  as  the  imposition 
of  an  oath  against  corruption,  which  is  administered  to  residents,  and  to  their  assistants. 

X.  How  fur  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  Government,  or  Home  Direction 
and  Control,  been  successful,  or  calculated  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  requisite 
vigour,  constancy,  promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  gradations  if 
govenimunt,  direction,  control,  or  influence,  and  (if  any)  what  change  is  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  constitution  cf  the  Home  or  of  the  Indian  Government? 

That  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government  is  "  calculated  "  to  work  well,  so  as  to 
secure  "  the  requisite  vigour,  promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpow  in  the  several  gradations 
of  government,"  we  have  demonstration  in  three  of' the  most  tremendous  conflicts  that 
have  assailed  it.  The  wars  of  1809  and  1817  against  the  Mahmttas  and  the  Burmese  war 
of  I82ii,  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  system  possesses  the  essential  pro- 
perties oC  good  government.  If  by  "  constancy  "  be  implied  the  probable  perpetuity  of 
tliese  properties,  it  is  obvious  that  this  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
sulwrdinatc  parts,  which  again  rest  with  th»Ke  who  have  to  provide  for  them.  With 
directing  minds,  such  as  existed  in  the  eventful  epochs  just  adverted  to,  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  they  created  whale^'er  was  wanting  to  their  purpose,  similar  results  on  similar 
emergencies  might  reasf>iably  be  expected.  Even  with  less  commanding  talents  than  were 
exert«d  by  the  governments  during  the  last  untoward  conflict,  material  danger  might  not 
be  apprehended. 

The  firtt  object  of  attention  is  necessarily  the  primum  mobile,  which  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  "  Home  direction  and  control." 

It  must  nut  be  imagined,  because  our  old  Mahrntta  foes,  the  Feshwa,  Bhoonsln,  Slndlo, 
and  Holkar,  arc  cither  destroyed  or  bumbled;  die  Nizum  paralyzed  by  our  subsidiaries; 
the  lljijpoot  States  bound  tn  us  by  ties  of  gratitude;  and  nil  the  minor  predatnn'  hortles 
(lirrpenietl,  that  ordinary*  talents  may  now  govern  India.  T\iis  opinion  once  acted  upon 
must  be  fatal,  for  the  quenching  of  the  opposition  to  our  power  was  nothing  compared  to 
the  difficulty  of  maiutaming  it  nflerwards. 

The  checks  upon  the  Executive  Government  are  necessorilv  lotlged  exclusively  witb  the 
••  Home  direction  and  control,"  and  upon  their  choice  of  imfividuals  for  the  performance 
of  these  high  functions  will  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  depend. 

I  would  urgently  suggest  the  expediency  of  abolisliing  all  retiring  pensions  or  largesses 
to  our  ;;ovcriiuni  at  tlie  expiration  of  tlieir  service,  however  brilliant  or  useful.  'Hie  system 
is^fniusht  witb  incalculable  evil;  in  illustration  of  which  instances  might  be  ciicil,  wliere> 
from  tiie  individual  being  unconsciously  biassed  by  such  remote  expectation^  the  efhciency 
|^,jQU^,  arjfiy  Vfu  cripplol.     With  a  commercial  gnvernment  like  that  of  the  East-Iodia 

~' — ^'i^f^^Ixiie  rulu^  prwcqile  inii«^  and  ou^u  to  be  economy,  there  should  neither  be 

a  premium 
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NVi.  il*         troly  previoat  to  my  departure  for  Bombay,  lo^  July  1827*    It  was  nt  that  period  the  intent 
— ,  tfon  of  the  Prt*ftideiit  of  the  Board,  that  I  should,  in  addition  to  thecharg[e  of  the  govern- 

<>    j^fji^        iDCiitof  Hombay,  have  the  nuperviHion  and  control  of  the  administration  of  Central  India,* 
.n  J.>lmmm0     un^j^.r  j(,^  orders  of  the  Uovernor-Qcneral  iu  Council,  but  circumstances  occurred,  oa 

wbt/:h  it  iH  not  neccHMary  in  this  place  to  observe,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
arid  little  if  any  change  was  made  in  that  important  part  of  our  dominions. 

Principlcfi  nearly  similar  to  those  which  I  recommended  for  Central  India,  should 
govern  us  in  the  preservation  of  our  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  princes  and  chiefs 
of  Katty  war  and  Cutch,  and  1  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  my  Minutes  under 
date  U4tti  Heptcmber  1829,  and  10th  October  1B29,  on  the  actual  condition  of  these 
oonntricm.  It  is  of  imnortancu  also,  as  conuocted  with  the  peace  and  means  of  defence 
of  the  Westorn  side  of  India,  that  we  should  keep  up  our  aniiqablc  relations  with  the 
IniHUin  of  Muscat  and  the  numerous  petty  Arab  states  of  the  Gulpb.  These  latter  havc^ 
been  till  very  hUcIv  pirates ;  but  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  policy  of  Mr.  Elphinstooe,  when 

((Ovrrnor  of  Honibay,  which  I  have  followed,  their  outrages  have  been  repressed.  This 
las  been  eiVeeted  by  the  constant  station  of  a  naval  force  iu  the  Gulph,  combined  with 
ttiu  enrourngomont  given  to  the  employment  of  the  vessels  of  the  Arabs  in  trade ;  and  I 
nni  eonlldtMit  wo  shall,  if  we  persevurc,  eventually  change  the  habits  of  this  race  of  meo^ 
a  n^Nult  which  will  be  of  givat  benefit  to  the  general  commerce  of  India,  while  it  pro« 
niotov  clvllixatlon,  and  adds  to  our  strength  iu  a  very  vulnerable  quarter,  for  io  no  part 
of  our  torrUorles  ha\'o  wc  more  to  guard  against  from  an  European  enemy  than  in  this; 
and  tin  the  numns  wo  prepare,  more  thau  on  those  we  could  collect  at  a  moment  of 
tlntigoi ,  we  must  depend  for  their  security  against  such  attack.  I  shall  not  here  enter 
upon  any  tietail  ivgardiug  the  nature  of  the  coune.xion  which  we  have  established  with 
INM'«la  and  lUgdad  \  the  latter  |M)int  will  be  found  fully  treated  in  my  Minute  of  the  30tb 
NoviMnbiU'  IHotK  I  shall  only  obser\X'  tliat  our  best  guarantee  for  the  continued  friendship 
of  Aurh  statrs,  U  the  power  we  itos^essof  aiding  or  attacking  them  on  occasions  of 
ntniM'gtnify  i  but  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  noticed  in  answer  to  a  subsequent  Query. 

Ill,  ^N'lmt  is  the  amount  of  Military  Force  required  in  each  instance?  — ^whether, 
Ut.  Hy  exprt^ss  stipulation? 
Ud«   lly  \\\v  ortiinary  efliecl  of  onr  obligations ? 
:id«    As  a  areurity  against  extraordioarr  risks  ? 


*riio  lullltur^'  foivo  required  iu  the  countries  of  allies  and  protected  states  is,  I , 

4»liU*liy  loguhiUHl  by  atteutiuu  to  the  best  positions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
pisni»t»  anil  llio  delenct^or  ilie  ci>untry:  drcumsunccs  hare  sometimes  required  more 
iruops  to  br  slalhuied  in  the  territories  of  states  with  whom  we  bare  engagements  than 
||ii>  I'Hm'l  nunduMs  for  which  \n^  had  stipulated.  The  amount  of  the  force  we  have  agreed 
hi  iHi  nl«h  will  be  found  iu  the  tix'atics«  Where  fewer  men  werv  thought  sufficient,  either 
|\it  ohllimiy  iiiM\)oe  or  extraortUnary  risks,  1  caimot  think  there  would  be  any  difficnlty. 
Ill  obliilnihg  tho  KHUiHent  of  tlic  native  ruler  to  their  diminution,  particularly  as  our 
^iilmhllMHl  hoopM  aiVft  1  Ulkve^  iu  almost  e\'ery  case  paid  for  by  a  cession  of  territory. 

l\\  \\*httl  U  the  eharaotor  atnl  what  the  extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  as 
In  I  hi*  lliteviial  allkirs  of  the  IVotected  States  ? 

U\.  What  U  the  real  uatUKof  the  duties  that  belowto  IVditicalResMknUand 

Al^viiU  ;^ 

Al  W  hat  an^  the  eifecis  that  hawrescUed  and  choE$e  that  aie  to  he  antiripated 
oil  I  ho  iul^i'i*«ta  of  the  MOtecied  Princes^  oi  their  people,  and  oi  o«r  o«rmsiiliyects» 
IISMU  tho  iK^ali^ui  iu  which  they  stand  to  as  as  heietoioiv  actied  npoo? 

*rhi»  *  haiaoler  and  e\t<^nt  of  the  interference  exervisevl  by  us  in  the  int^mBal  a&irsof 
pioUvh'd  idat%^  deiK'uds  so  tuuch  upon  the  coudiuon  and  kK^cdn:ttaisunoa^  the staie» 
and  lhi>  iH'i'a^uia)  \iiaraciers  of  their  mkn,  that  viihoac  goinc  into  the  detail  of  each 
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Appbvdix, 

Thedvil  service  is  accordiogly  filled  and  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  kludred  of  a  patty  ^*<'•  IS. 

which  must  beget  irrcsponsibilicvi  iodeninity  fur  iusuQicieacy,  and  undue  influence  in  the  .    — i 

•enrioc ;  for  governors  and  councillors  will  always  be  swayed  by  the  common  impulses  of  xtt^^  itLi 

humanity;  and  the  only  mode  that  seems  calculated  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  inde*  *^"t.-coL  loci. 
peudencCy  is  the  abrogation  of  retiring  Pensions,  as  before  suggested. 

There  is  another  point  that  calls  loudly  for  remedy,  resulting  from  this  system  of 
patronage.  OfHcers  may  have  served  the  Honourable  East-India  Company  for  half  a 
century,  and  yet  know  not  how  to  procure  a  cadctship  for  their  sons !  Whethcri  in  future, 
the  patronage  is  to  reside  with  the  Directors,  whether  it  be  sold,  or  however  otherwise 
dittposed  of,  there  should  be  a  certain  numl)er  of  appointments  reserved  for  the  children 
or  near  relatives  of  those  who  have  8cr\'ed  the  Company  long  and  liaithfully.  Neither 
would  this  course  be  impolitic;  for  the  native  soldiery,  who  arc  creatures  of  sympathy 
and  strong  feeling,  would  rejoice  to  see  the  children  of  their  old  oflicers  amongst  them 
thus  keeping  up  tics  of  ancient  standing. 

I  havC)  &c. 
S8»  York-place,  Portman-square,  JAMES  TOD. 

23  March  1832.  Lieut-CoIoncl  Dcngal  Army, 

late  Political  Agent,  \V.  ilajpoot  States. 
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LETTER  from  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM  to  T.  HYDE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

Sir:  London,  12,  Abint^don-strect,  26  March  1832. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  of  February,  requiring  me  to  give  any  information        ApvENnrx, 
1  can  offer  to  the  India  i)oard,  on  a  variety  of  points  connected  with  our  external  and         ^q^  ]/\.^ 
Internal  political  relations  in  the  East.  

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  your  specific  Qneriefi,  I  must  refer  to  my  Political  History     ^.H"^*!  ^^**"* 
of  India,  and  to  my  work  on  Central  India,  as  containing  the  general  results  of  my  infor-     ^^^      Mulculm. 
mation,  as  well  as  my  opinions  on  such  subjects  up  to  the  date  at  which  these  volumes 
were  published  ;  ainl  I  may  further  state  that  notlung  has  since  occurred  that  leads  to  any 
change  in  my  general  sentiments  upon  the  particular  points  to  which  you  have  drawn 
my  attention. 

Query  L  Wliat  new  acquisitions  of  Territory  have  been  made,  and  what  material 
change  or  enlurgcnient  of  our  Pulitical  Relations  has  been  efiecied  since  1813  ? 

The  wars  with  the  Goorktihs  in  1815,  and  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  in  ISl^-lSf 
terminated  in  making  the  British  Government  sovereigns  of  the  province  of  Kemaun  and 
other  portions  of  the  Nepaul  dominions,  and  of  the  wide  territories  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Pcishwa,  and  part  of  those  of  the  Holkar  family,  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  It 
•lao  le<i  to  our  forming  treaties  and  engagements  with  a  variety  of  princes  and  chiefs,  who 
bad  formerly  been  the  real  or  nominal  dependents  of  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  state. 
We  contracted  a  more  intimate  alliance  witn  the  Holkar  family^  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 
•Bd  with  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  while  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sagur,  of  Rajpootana 
and  J^IalWB,  aa  well  as  several  of  those  of  A\  estern  Hindostau,  came  more  directly  under 
protection  ag  lord  paramount  of  all  India,  a  condition  which  we  had  at  this  period 
compelled  by  irresistible  and  nncoutrollable  events  to  assume,  contrary  to  all  the 
qS  fSHfig  which  from  the  first  commencement  of  our  career  in  India  had  been 
'  bpoo  the  attention  of  those  entmsted  with  the  rule  of  oar  Eastern  empire. 

n.  N  II.  What 
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II.  What  ia  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  theacrcnil  States  I 

TIic  actual  condition  of  our  alliances  with  different  states  is,  in  only  a  few  cases,  mate- 
rially altered  since  the  publication  of  the  works  before  alluded  to.  At  Baroda  there  has 
been  an  important  change  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  our  relations  with  the  Guicowar 
family.  The  original  causes  of  this  change  are  very  fully  detailed  in  my  Minute  of  the  IStb 
January  1829,|aud  subsequent  arrangements  are  recorded  in  my&linutein  the  Political 
department  during  the  year  1830.  These  opinions  were  opposed  to  many  local  interests^ 
and  were  at  variance  on  some  essential  points  with  those  of  my  colleagues  in  government 
but  they  were  approved  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  Their  object  was  to  release 
the  English  Government  from  numerous  guarantee  engagements  to  the  creditors  of  the 
Guicowar  state,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  that  constant  and  vexatious  interference 
iu  the  aflTairs  of  our  ally,  which  had  tended  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  bis  own 
subjects  at  his  capital  of  Baroda,  and  to  attract  their  chief  attention  to  the  British  resi"* 
dent,  and  to  those  who  were  connected  with  him,  or  who  had  obtained  our  protection* 
In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  measures  above  alluded  to,  the  British  representative 
was  removed  to  Ahmedabad,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  but  is  now 
situated  within  the  English  territories,  under  the  designation  of  Political  Commii«sioner 
for  Guzerat  and  Kattiwar,  his  duties  have  been  considerably  increased  as  well  as  hLs 
authority ;  a  political  agent  who  acts  under  him,  resides  in  the  latter  province,  and  an 
assistant  at  baroda,  which  being  only  seventy  miles  from  his  present  station,  he 
frequently  visits. 

The  measures  adopted  by  me  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Baroda,  met  with  opposition  from 
the  infatuated  Syagee,  the  present  ruler  of  that  state,  because  he  desired  more  power  than 
he  possessed,  and  from  my  colleagues  in  government,  because  they  desired  he  should 
have  less.  The  line  I  pursued,  was,  however,  as  I  have  stated,  fully  approved  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Cfouncil,  and  also  by  the  Indian  government  in  England*  It  is,  I 
am  satisfied,  the  only  one  that  cun  save  from  destruction  the  ancient  family  of  the  Gui- 
cowar, from  whose  friendship  we  have  derived  such  essential  benefits,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  unsullied  that  faith  which  has  been  solemnly,  though  in  some  instances, 
impolitically  pledged  to  individuals.  Many  difficulties  will  occur  and  many  obstacles 
will  oppose  the  successful  execution  of  this  plan,  but  if  the  ends  it  is  calculated  to 
attain  are  considered  by  the  government  abroad  and  at  home,  of  the  local  importance 
which  I  attach  to  them,  these  difficulties  and  obstacles  will  vanish  when  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  determined  resolution  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  carry  through  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted.  There  are  objections  to  all  such  energetic  measures  of  state 
policy,  and  one  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  to  disentangle  I  never  encountered 
than  that  of  which  I  am  writing.  It  presented  a  choice  of  evils  and  embarrassment. 
I  chose  an  open  intelligible  course,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  if  it  is  decidedly  sup- 
ported, every  good  I  anticipated  will  result;  but  if  minor  considerations  and  partial 
failures  in  some  of  its  parts  have  the  effect  of  lessening  our  zeal  and  activity  to  preser\'e 
this  native  state,  it  will  fall  as  all  similariy  situated  have  done. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  tranquility,  not  to  say  the  security,  of  our  vast 
Oriental  possessions,  is  involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  native  principalities  which 
are  dc|)cndent  upon  us  for  protection  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  the  King  of  Oude, 
the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  the 
Guicowar.  These  are  all  so  obviously  at  our  mercy,  so  entirely  within  our  grasp,  that 
besides  the  other  and  great  benefits  (that  I  have  elsewhere  noticed),  which  we  derive 
from  those  alliances,  their  co-existence  with  our  rule  is  of  itself  a  source  of  political 
strength  the  value  of  which  will  never  be  known  till  it  is  lost.  They  show  the  possibility 
of  a  native  state  subsisting  even  in  the  heart  of  our  territories,  and  their  condition 
mitigates  in  some  degree  the  bad  effects  of  that  two  general  impression  that  oor  aore- 
reiguty  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  native  princes  and  chiefs.  I  shall  not 
stop  m  this  place  to  exuuae  into  the  truth  or  othervrise  of  Ihc  notion  that  we  have 
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sought  oocasion  to  reduce  our  allies  to  the  condition  of  stipendiaries,  after  hwdng  made 
use  of  them  to  serve  our  own  purposes.  It  is  in  many  cases  untrue  and  in  ail  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  very  general,  and  forms  one  of  the  leading,  most  plausible,  and  most  popular 
grounds  of  combination  against  our  power.  This  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
knowing  to  be  a  fact ;  and  I  am  further  convinced  that  though  our  revenue  may  increase, 
the  permanence  of  our  power  will  be  hazarded  in  proportion  as  the  territories  of  native 
princes  and  chiefs  fall  under  our  direct  rule.  There  are  now  none  of  the  latter  who  con 
%'cnture  to  contend  again&t  us  in  the  field.  They  arc  incapable,  from  their  actual  con- 
dition, of  any  dangerous  combination  with  each  other,  and  they  absorb  many  elements  of 
sedition  and  rebellion.  It  is  further  to  be  obscn'cd  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the 
respect  which  the  natives  give  to  men  of  high  birth  with  claims  upon  their  allegiance, 
contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace;  such  afford  an  example  to 
their  countrymen  of  submission  to  the  rule  of  foreigncrK,  they  check  the  rise  of  those 
bold  military  adventurers  with  which  India  ever  has  and  ever  will  abound,  but  who  will 
never  have  the  field  widely  opened  to  their  enterprizes  until  our  impolicy  has  aimihilated 
or  suflbrcd  to  die  of  their  own  acts  those  high  princes  and  chiefs  who,  thoup;h  diminished 
in  power,  have  still  the  hereditary  attachment  and  obedience  of  millions  of  those 
classes  who  arc  from  habits  and  courage,  alike  suited  to  maintain  or  to  disturb  the 
public  peace. 

Lucknow  has  sunivcd  more  vicissitudes  than  any  state  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  ever  connected  in  India.  It  is  about  seventy  years  since  or  first  treaty  with  its 
ruler.  Thesamefamiiyis  still  on  the  throne,  and,  notwithstanding  numberless  changes,  in 
full  exercise  of  the  internal  sovereignty.  The  date  of  our  alliances  with  Mysore  and  Baroda 
arc  nearly  the  same,  both  being  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  first  is  a  creation  made  on 
the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the  family  of  Hyder  Ally,  in  l/^^y  &Dd  well  it  has  answered 
the  use  and  politic  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  upon 
the  benefits  we  derive  from  the  existence  of  ihis  principality,  but  I  have  added*  **  that  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  this  connexion  that  its  nature,  though  excellent,  is  so  delicate  as  to  be 
more  liable  perhaps  to  injury  from  inattention  or  from  a  cessation  of  active  and  spirited 
support,  than  from  a  bold  and  unblushing  attack.  The  Mysore  state  is,  in  fact,  so  actually 
de|)endent  upon  us,  and  its  dependence  is  so  marked  by  the  number  of  British  troops 
stationed  in  its  territories,  that  nothing  but  the  English  Government  being  constantly  alive 
to  the  character  and  value  of  the  connexion  can  keep  it  in  that  state  of  elevation  and 
respectability  which  ap|)ear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  its  existenc^e/' 

The  condition  of  Baroda  is  perhaps  one  of  not  less  hazard  than  Mysore.  Both  require  for 
their  preservation  to  have  ever}*  question  relating  to  them  judged  not  only  with  reference  to 
local  circumstances,  but  to  an  enlarged  policy,  which  embraces  the  consideration  not  of  a 
part,  but  the  whole  empire,  and  it  is  this  consideration  which  has  ever  led  me  to  regret 
that  such  states  should  be  placed  under  subordinate  governments,  which  have  neither  the 
information  nor  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Government,  to  enable  them 
to  judge  large  questions  of  policy,  and  are  besides  liable  to  influences  tbat  often  operate 
unfortunately  to  the  native  dependent  states  subject  to  their  control.  But  I  must  never- 
theless state  that  under  the  actual  shape  of  our  rule  in  India,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  impossible  to  make  a  different  arrangement.  This,  however,  is  a 
subject  which  I  shall  again  notice  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  construction  of  the  local 
governments  of  India. 

My  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  are  fully 
stated  in  the  Memoir  on  Central  India.  My  more  recent  opinioos  of  their  actual  state,  and 
of  the  measures  calculated  to  give  permanent  tranquillity  to  this  important  quarter  of 
India,  you  will  find  upon  your  records,  in  my  communications  to  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  the  Preskient  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 
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No.  i  ^ .         can  (on  grounds  that  will  be  admitted  as  legitimate  both  id  India  and  England)  assume 

—  the  country,  and  give  it  the  beuctits  of  our  immediate  rule.    This  result,  however,  is  the 

Linui  n.'P.i        very  evil  against  which  we  have    to  guard.    Increase  of  territory  will,  in  spite  of  all 

>ii  I.  MixWAm,     ^^p  efforts,  come  too  rapidly ;  but  to  be  at  all  safe,  the  march  must  be  gradual  towards 

a  crisis  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  alarm. 

^'  The  cause  which  has  compelled,  and  will  continue  beyond  all  others  to  compel  us  to 
increase  our  dominiony  lies  deep  in  the  character  of  our  power.  We  have,  whenever 
our  authority  is  in  question,  no  retreat.  Our  situation  is  unlike  that  of  a  national  govern- 
ment which  is  associated  in  language,  prejudices^  habits,  and  religion  with  the  people  it 
governs :  this  want  of  natural  root  in  the  soil  fopes  us  to  adopt  a  course  of  action,  which 
a  state,  ditfercntly  circumstanced,  might  avoid.  The  necessity  of  not  injuring  the  impres- 
sion upon  which  the  very  foundation  of  our  authority  rests,  obliges  Government  to  carry 
through,  ac  all  hazards,  every  dispute  and  contest  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  pro- 
vinces, or  those  of  any  state  which  we  protect.  The  measures  of  a  local  officer  which 
occasion  this  necessity  may  be  disapproved  of;  but  our  name  and  ascendancy  must  be 
supported,  and  victory  must  on  any  terms  be  obtained;  for  we  cannot  long  exist  if  our 
strength  be  even  doubted. 

I  have  subsequently,  in  the  same  work,  observed,*^ '^  The  prostration  of  all  ranks  to 
our  power  is  at  this  monient  so  complete,  that  the  temptations  to  reform  abuses  and  to 
introduce  speculative  improvement,  are  almost  irresistible  to  those  whose  warm  and 
generous  impulses  are  not  corrected  and  restrained  by  the  severe  but  salutary  lessons  of 
experience.  Men  placed  in  such  scones  are  slow  to  believe  that  almost  every  measure 
tending  to  produce  sudden  chaiii^c,  however  good  it  may  appear  in  the  abstract,  is  attend- 
ed with  evil  consequences ;  and  that  it  belongs  not  to  human  wisdom  subseouentiy  to 
regulate  the  impetus  of  that  action  which  has  been  precipitately  and  unseasonably  excited 
ill  large  communities.  These  ob6er\'ations  acquire  great  importance  in  their  application 
to  our  Eastern  empire,  the  population  of  which  comprises  all  classes,  from  the  most 
intelligent  to  the  most  ignorant,  from  the  most  courageous  to  the  most  timid;  and 
thougli  these  are  divided  by  their  separation  into  tribes  and  castes,  as  well  as  by  their 
various  dispositions,  pursuits,  and  qualities,  there  are  some  general  sympathies  associated 
with  their  prejudices  and  religion,  which  give  them  a  disposition  to  unite,  and  of  such 
feelings  the  more  instructed  part  of  the  society  know  how  to  take  full  advantage  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purpose.  The  Mabonicdan  priests,  the  Brahmins,  and  other  civil  classes, 
have  for  ages  been  the  nominal  servants  but  real  masters  of  the  turbulent  and  bold,  but  ig- 
norant and  superstitious,  military  races  of  their  countrj-men.  Their  knowledge  how  to 
use  this  dangerous  influence  has  been  rendered  complete  by  frequent  exercise;  and  when 
we  consider  what  they  have  lost  by  the  introduction  and  extension  of  our  dominion,  it 
would  be  folly  to  ex|)ect  exemption  from  their  efforts  to  subvert  it;  their  success  will 
de|>cnd  on  the  means  we  place  within  their  reach. 

'^  We  are  and  must  remain,  from  the  construction  of  the  society,  completely  separated 
from  the  natives  of  India,  and  we  can  only  defend  ourselves  against  attack  by  preventive 
measures,  and  by  keeping  i^Ympons  from  the  hands  of  those  who  arc  likely  to  become  our 
enemies.  Our  condition  does  not  merely  limit  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  which 
ap|>ears  necessary  for  our  safety,  but  it  compels  us  after  we  have  attained  it  to  be  most 
cautious  in  its  application.  Our  suspicion  of  danger  may  be  confirmed  by  signs  of  its 
approach,  but  we  must  not  c\-en  then  make  open  preparations  against  it,  for  if  we  ever 
appear  to  doubt  our  own  strength,  it  will  be  doubted  by  others ;  and  it  is  of  a  character 
that  cannot  long  survive  the  general  impression  of  its  durability." 

Tills  subject  is  fully  treated,  with  reference  to  local  circumstances,  in  my  iustmctions 
to  my  assistants  in  Malwa ;  but  the  following  extract  from  these  is  general  in  its  application 
to  all  India  f :  **  Many  questions  will  occur,  deeply  connected  with  onr  repota^on  fbrjKiQd 
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tone  of  oar  feeling  shoald  be  \'ery  high  ;  it  is  rhe  pnint  npnri  n-hiuh  the  moral  part  of  our  

go^iernmentof  Ihn  Kreat  empire  hingea,  uiid  in  ihwe  countries  tvherc  our  rule  and  control  LNtprfrom 
are  new,  and  in  tvhlch  the  In  habitants  cannot  yet  understand  any  explanations  that  do  not  Sir  J.  MiiItoIih. 
rest  upon  broad  and  obvious  grounds,  the  Hobjcct  requires  much  attention:  there  arc 
oiaoy  cases  in  which  our  faith,  though  not  spccihcally  is  virtually  pledged  to  iudividoals. 
Jdiuisten,  for  itistancc,  of  minor  or  iticompelent  princes  or  chiefs,  who  have  been  brought 
forward  or  recoguiicd  by  os  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  have  a  claim  upon  our  support 
and  coiisidcratiuu,  which  nothing  hut  had  conduct  ou  their  part  can  fortcit.  We  should 
no  donhtf  be  most  L-arcful  in  any  interference  that  leads  to  such  obligatioos ;  they  are  only 
to  be  incurred  when  a  necessity  that  involves  the  peace  and  prosperity  ofthe  country  calls 
for  them,  but  they  must  be  sacredly  observed  ;  for  with  a  people  who  look  in  all  questions 
of  government  more  to  persons  than  systems,  the  abBDdonmenC,  except  from  gross  miscon- 
duct, of  any  individual  who  had  been  raised  or  openly  protected  hy  us  would  excite  stronger 
feelings  than  the  breach  of  an  article  of  a  treaty,  and  locally  prove  more  injurious  as  it 
weulceua  thai  reliance  upon  our  faith  wliicb  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  strength. 

"  We  may  rest  satisfied,  white  wc  pursue  the  course  1  have  stated  (and  it  in  the  one 
to  which  our  faith  is  almost  in  every  case  either  directly  or  by  implication  pledged)  that 
wc  have,  from  oar  paramount  power,  a  ver)'  efficient  check  over  states  and  tribes  whose 
rulers,  officers,  and  chiefs  will  soon  discover  tliat  they  can  only  gain  our  favour  and  support 
by  good  conduct  or  forfeit  it  by  bad.  With  such  knowledge,  and  with  means  compara- 
tively limited,  wc  cannot  ex))eL't  that  they  will  be  disposed  to  incur  displcusure,  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  can  gain  approbation  arc  so  easy ;  at  least  no  men  possessed  of 
common  sense  aod  discernment  (qualities  in  which  tlie  natives  of  India  arc  seldom 
deficient)  can  be  ex(>ected  to  act  in  such  n  manner:  but  we  must  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves, that  their  conduct  iu  this  as  in  all  other  particulars,  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  value 
of  that  couditiou  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  rather  left ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  render  it 
one  of  comfort  and  dignity,  so  will  their  care  be  to  preserve  our  good  opinion  end  to 
merit  our  ennfidenoc.  It  is,  indeed  upon  our  success  in  supporting  their  respectability 
that  the  permanence  of  a  system  of  contml  over  great  aod  small  native  states,  such  as 
tre  have  established  in  this  quarter  of  India,  will  depend.  We  have  do  choice  of  means 
iu  the  performance  of  this  delicate  and  arduous  part  of  our  duty ;  though  tlie  check 
must  be  efficient,  it  should  be  almost  uusccn :  tiie  effect  ought  to  be  produced  more  by 
the  imptession  than  the  exercise  of  superior  power.  Our  principal  object  must  be  to 
dcvate  die  authorities  to  whom  we  have  left  the  administration  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories ;  we  most  in  all  caaea  of  iuterfercoce  bring  them  forward  to  their  owo  subjects  u 
the  prominent  objects  of  respect  and  obedience;  so  far  from  the  agent  attracting  any  to 
himself,  be  should  purposely  repel  it,  that  it  may  he  given  to  the  quarter  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  to  which  it  belongs.  When  we  aid  any  prince  or  chief  against  his  own  sub- 
jects. Ids  aame  should  be  exclusively  used,  and  we  should  be  most  careful  in  making  our 
native  agents  and  servants  pay  the  full  measure  of  respect  to  every  branch  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  continually  oeou  the  watch  to  check  that  disposition  which  is  inherent  in 
them  to  slight  local  authorities,  that  they  may  in  the  name  of  their  master  draw  that 
attention  to  ibcnuelvcs  which  it  is  quite  essential  should  belong  to  the  officers  of  the  native 
government.  U  is  evident  that  our  control  can  only  be  supportable  to  any  human  being 
who  has  the  name  and  appearance  of  uotver,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  in  a  general  man- 
ner and  regulated  by  the  priociules  aoore  stated.  ^Mieu  it  descends  to  minute  checks 
and  interference  iu  the  collection  of  revenue,  to  administration  of  justice,  listens  to 
the  complaints  of  discontented,  or  even  aggrieved  individuals,  and  allows  upon  system 
\ta  own  native  agents  to  interfere  and  act  m  the  name  of  the  paramount  state,  the  con- 
tfaitnmceof  indepeudeot  power  iu  any  shape  to  either  urince  or  chief,  is  not  only 
itopclltic  but  dangerous,  as  his  condition  must  be  felt  by  hmiself  and  by  hU  attochcd  to 
fcil  person  or  family  as  a  mockery  and  degradation,  and  the  least  eflect  of  such  feelings 
irill  M  tbe  extemiiiwtioD  «£  all  motive  to  good  or  great  actions.    For  when  control  is 
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divested  of  its  Urge  and  libera)  character,  and  takes  a  more  minute  sfaape,  wfaaterer  merit 
beloDgfi  to  the  administraiioii  JjecomeH  the  due  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  or 
his  agciitf,  and  the  nominal  prince  or  his  officers  are  degraded  into  suspected  and  incompe- 
tent iiiElnimciits  of  rule. 

"  In  this  gciicml  omline  of  our  interfbrcnoe  with  the  mien,  greet  and  small,  of  this 
part  of  Indin,']  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  political  consideratious  upon  which  it  is 
grotui(k.'(] ;  bccaii!<c  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject  that  requires  to 
be  so  deeply  Ktudieil  and  so  fully  understood  as  this  should  be  fay  every  subordinate  agent; 
for  there  in  no  point  of  his  duty  which  is  at  once  so  delicate  and  ardnous,  or  in  which 
success  or  failure  so  much  dcjicnds  upon  individual  exertion.  He  will  be  prompted  to 
deviate  from  the  course  prescribed  oy  the  action  of  his  best  feelings  and  l)y  hopes  of 
increasing  his  personal  reputation,  but  he  will  be  kept  steady  in  that  course  by  a 
knoivlcdge  of  the  importance  of  those  general  principles  on  which  the  present  system 
rests.  It  is  in  the  performance  of  this  ]>art  uf  his  duty  that  all  which  has  been  said 
rcgardinif  manner  and  iutcrcuursc  must  be  in  his  memory;  for  men  iu  the  situatina  in 
which  those  arc,  with  whom  he  mnst  in  all  cases  of  interference  come  iu  contact,  are 
not  to  be  conciliaied  to  their  condition,  nor  kept  iu  that  temper  towards  the  paramount 
authority  which  it  is  necessary  for  its  interest  they  should  oe,  by  mere  corrrctness  or 
strict  attention  to  justice.  Tiic  native  states  must  he  courted  and  encoaraged  to  good 
conduct,  and  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Briitsh  agent  must  be  to  give  their  rulcn  a 
pride  in  their  administration  ;  to  effect  which  object  he  must  win  to' his  side  not  only  the 
rulers  themselves,  but  the  principal  and  most  respectable  men  of  the  country.  In  his 
efforts  tn  gaiu  the  latter,  Imwcvcr,  he  must  beware  of  depriving  the  local  authority  of 
that  public  opinion  which  is  so  essential  both  as  a  clteck  lo  misrule  and  a  reward  to 
froud  giivernineat,  but  which  would  L-easc  to  be  fell  as  either  the  moment  the  tiea  bctweea 
prince  and  sul>ject  were  HCriounly  injurc<l  or  broken." 

We  have  Imig had  intimate  relations  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccao ;  oor  interference  io 
the  internal  rule  of  that  state  has  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  been  rejwatedly  changed, 
Taryini;  with  thccliaractcrof  its  prince  and  that  of  the  ministers  to  whom  the  immediate 
administration  was  confided.  It  could  hardly  perhiijw  have  been  otherwise,  from  locM 
circuriiataiicrs,  and  the  \vars  which  have  occurred  since  the  alliance  u'os  formed  j  bat 
its  cfffct  upon  the  couiitr>-  and  the  inhabitants  have  been  very  nnhuppy ;  and  it  is 
desirable,  when  we  have  a  prospect  of  conEinued  peace,  that  this  large  state  should  be 
gurcrncd  l)y  principles  as  »eitled  and  defined  as  the  nature  of  such  connexions  will 
admit.  1'hc  snmc  observations  apply  to  the  slate  of  Nagpor^  of  Lncknow  and  to  the 
government  of  Scindia ;  for  though  the  latter  is  not  bound  to  admit  our  interference  iiy 
any  treaties,  it  is  so  virtually  dependent  u|>on  the  British  Government,  and  ao  surrounded 
by  princes  aud  chie&  under  our  protection,  that  we  cannot,  however  much  we  may 
desire  to  do  so,  abstain  from  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its  condition,  and  in  the  conduct  oif 
its  rulers,  inasmuch  as  their  acta  may  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  the  general  tfanquillity 
of  India. 

I  was  called  upon  by  a  private  letter  from  Lord  W.  Bentiock  to  give  my  opinion  od  the 
subject  of  our  interference  at  the  court  of  the  King  ofOudct  a  vciy  short  time  before  t  left 
India.  1  cannot  better  give  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject  than  by  quoting  from  my 
reply.     Keferring  to  Lucknow,  I  observed,  • 

*'  Bcfurc  entering  upon  any  particular  case,  it  is  moat  eBseutial  to  look  through  it  to 
fix  our  minds  at  the  comnienccmeut  in  a  decided  maooer  upon  tbe  objects  wedntre  to 
attain. 

"  Supposing  it  to  be  our  objoct  to  keep  tbe  internal  admioistratioD  under  iti  natife 
princes,  you  cauoot  ex^KCl  that  the  luhjects  of  such  a  state  will  alwaya  bare  cqiuU 
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bap^uew  and  security ;  that  will  vary  with  the  character  of  princes  and  thctr  miniaten : 
hut  if  m;  expeneiice  is  correct,  we  may  calciilnle  tliat,  proteclod  aa  they  are  from  external 
aittocltSi  auufrom  auy  veo' outrageous  injustice,  by  our  power  and  general  control,  the 
ibhabitants  of  ihe  terriluricn  of  our  nllies  haveenjoyccl  and  will  enjoy,  as  much  content 
and  comfort,  particularly  the  iiU|>erior  classes,  as  those  of  our  own  provinces.  This  is 
contrary  to  coninion  opinion  and  to  rcconlcj  stBtcmuils>  but  it  is  my  firm  belief.  Sup- 
posing,  however,  thix  nut  to  be  the  case,  wc  must  adopt  a  principle  tliat  will  go  rapidly  to 
the  cstablidlimcnt  of  direct  rule  all  over  India,  before  wc  can  admit  that  our  system  of 
government  liciug  bctlcfj  is  a  legitimate  ground  fur  the  establishment  of  our  authority 
over  an^  countries  now  (governed  by  unlive  princes :  the  maintenance  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  ui  oiy  opinion  at  once  politic  and  Jubt.  Deprived  of  all  power  to  contend  with  na 
in  war,  they  still  pofisess  (as  lung  as  we  leave  it  to  them)  a  suflicieot  stake  in  the  empire  to 
make  them  and  their  jmicrcuts  take  an  interest  in  its  tranquillity. 

"  Their  kingdoms  and  principalities  olTcr  an  asylum  and  employment  to  classes  of  men 
who  could  not  yet  reconcile  themselves  to  our  n)'>deof  rule  ;  for  these  reasons  [  must  dread 
the  too  rapid  advancement  of  our  |>ower  over  whitt  remains  to  natives,  as  an  evil.  1  am 
•ickencd  with  that  mawkish  morality  that  argues  upon  the  sin  and  inhumanity  of  our  tolc- 
miug  abuses  and  misrule,   which  we  have  the  power  to  correct,  and  in   which,   from 

rwsessiug  tliat  power  aiid  not  exercising  it,  we  arc  said  to  become  in  a  degree  implicated : 
Lieitlicr  admit  the  facts  nor  the  deductions.  I  could  mention  provinces  in  every  part  of 
our  territories  in  which  over-asscssnienl,  the  forms  of  the  Adawlut,  and  incfTicient  police, 
bare  produced  more  discontent,  degradation  and  suScriug  to  the  inhabitants  than  I  ever 
knew  under  uativc  govcrnmeuts. 

"  But  supposing  this  not  the  ease,  we  cannot  admit  our  right  to  carry  the  privil^e  of 
givinft  atlvice  and  a  modlAeit  interference,  stipulated  by  treaty,  to  go,  under  any  circum* 
stances  short  ol'  Imstilitic^,  extreme  public  danger,  or  the  violation  of  faith,  to  the  exta- 
blislinieut  of  a  right  lu  assume  the  govcrumentof  the  country' with  the  prince  of  which  our 
treaties  arc  contracted.  Concluding  these  to  be  youc  Lordship's  sentiments  as  well  aa 
mine,  the  question  is  narrowed  aato  the  best  manner  of  preserving  the  native  government 
of  Lucknow,  of  seeing  faithfully  fulfilled  our  positive  engagements,  and  of  ameliorating 
the  condition,  or  lessening,  aa  far  as  we  have  the  power,  the  suflbriugs  of  the  subjects  of 
an  ally  from  his  weakuess  or  tyranny.  We  cannot  refuse  him  the  aid  he  is  entitled  to  by 
treaty,  but  we  have  a  right,  which  should  be  rigidly  maiDtained.  not  to  allow  our  aid  to  be 
aaed  for  unjust  purposes ;  we  cannot  prevent  our  pn)tection  atTording  him  the  means  of 
abusing  power  that  he  would  not  ntbcrwitc  possess,  but  if  his  conduct  is  systematically 
bad,  we  may,  on  good  groundn,  abstain  from  granting  him  aid ;  our  doing  so  must  cflcct 
■ome  reform,  through  the  distress  and  embarrassoieut  in  which  he  would  be  involved.. 
lo  the  event,  however,  of  his  not  being  able  to  quell  disturbances  which  he  hiid  excited, 
and  the  general  peace  of  the  country  becoming  disturbed  in  a  degree  that  affected  our 
own  provinces,  interference  would  become  unavoidable  :  such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
render  a  prince  incapable  of  fnlfilling  the  obligations  of  thr  alliance.  But  even  in  this  ex- 
treme, I  would  rather  see  him  deprived  of  power,  and  another  placed  u[X)n  the  musnud 
or  assarae  his  territories,  than  attempt  to  govern  them  through  a  Kesidency  and  a  minister 
in  op|X)sition  to  the  nominal  head  of  the  state.  Our  condition  forces  us  upon  many  ex- 
pedients of  administration,  and  this  latter  has  been  often  tried ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  unless  in  cases  of  a  minor  of  acknowledged  natural  imbecility,  it  is  from  many  causes 
the  Tery  worst  species  of  rule  that  ean  be  adopted,  both  as  it  affects  the  temper  and  hap> 
ptnesa  of  the  people,  and  the  good  name  of  the  British  Government." 

After  detailing  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  ap|>cared  to  be  be^t  adapted  to  actual 
rirenmstanccfl  at  Lucknow,  I  concluded  by  obscri-ing,*  whatever  measures  are  ailoptcd, 
*'  will,  after  all,  in  a  great  degree  depend  npon  the  agent  who  has  to  carry  them  into 
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execution.  If  a  weak  man,  the  tempting  scene  will  lead  all  to  impose  apon  his  weakness ; 
if  able,  but  not  conciliating  in  his  manner  or  temper,  he  will,  by  constantly  fretting  them^ 
place  the  king  and  court  in  array  against  him  ;  if  difficult  of  access,  and  a  Bahader^  he 
will,  whatever  be  his  experience  and  knowledge,  certainly  fail  in  doing  more  than  per- 
•sading  government  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  crown  to  the  King  of  Oude,  but  of 
making  the  British  representative  viceroy  over  him.  If  the  resident  adds  to  efficiency, 
from  other  qualifications,  humilityof  heart,  kindness  of  manner,  and  is  easy  at  all  perioas 
of  personal  access,  he  will  eventually  work  reform  in  the  worst  of  native  courts ;  but  he 
must  keep  aloof  from  all  intrigue;  he  must  hear  no  complaints  beyond  what  his  duty 
absolutely  requires,  of  the  native  ruler  and  his  minister;  he  must  give  no  private  audi- 
•nces,  and  be  content  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  impart  good  feelings  and  confidence. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  conducts  the  intercourse  with  a  ruler  and  his  minister  himself,  although 
an  assistant,  and  has  great  toleration  for  the  deviations  of  the  native  princes  and  their 
ministers  from  what  we  deem  the  right  path,  may  be  trusted  in  close  contact  with  a 
native  court ;  but  in  the  condition  tb^e  princes  and  ministers  are,  and  our  altered  rela* 
(ions,  I  should,  on  tl\e  whole,  prefer  the  resident's  being  at  some  distance,  if  that  was  not 
attended  with  a  great  diminution  of  his  means  of  performing  his  indispensable  duties ;  it 
will  afford  us  better  chance  of  preserving  the  native  state  alive.  It  subjects  our  reputation 
to  less  injury,  for  where  evil  measures  are  adopted  that  we  cannot  prevent,  it  gives  us  po- 
litical strength  in  the  contrast  instead  of  mixing  our  name  with  misrule." 

V.  What  have  been  the  financial  effects  of  the  Conquests,  and  of  the  changes  or 
enlargements  of  our  Political  Relations  which  have  been  made  since  1813  ?  to  be 
exhibited  under  the  following  heads : 

1st.  Increased  or  decreased  Revenue  or  Tribute. 

2d.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  Civil  Administration. 

3d.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  Military  Force. 

4th.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  External  or  Internal  Hostility. 

As  a  general  reply  to  this  Quere,  which  relates  to  the  financial  effects  of  our  conquests, 
1  can  only  state,  that  I  know  of  no  war  in  India,  into  which  we  have  entered  within  the 
periodof  my  experience  (and  that  extends  to  nearly*  50  years)  which  we  could  have  avoided, 
except  at  the  hazard  of  our  safety,  or  that  of  the  allies  whom  we  were  bound  to  protect;  nor 
coula  we,  while  exposed  to  such  hazards,  venture  on  reducing  our  armies ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  been  during  peace  obliged  to  fit  out  and  keep  in  the  field  large  and  expensive 
bodies  of  men  to  check  and  restrain  the  restless  ambiiiou  of  native  princes^  and  the  daring 
excesses  of  plunderers.  I  mean  particularly  the  Mahomedau  sovereigns  of  Mysore,  Hydcr 
and  Uppoo ;  the  Mahratta  states  and  the  Pindarries.  The  latter  were  a  vo&t  predatory  horde 
generated  by  former  wars,  and  governed  by  principles  hostile  to  all  civilized  or  tranquil  rule. 
This  great  body  of  plunderers  were  so  intermingled  with  other  governments,  upon  whi^se 
weakness  they  had  usurped,  or  with  whom  they  were  secretly  leagued,  that  their  progress 
(which  was  that  of  crime  and  devastation]  could  alone  have  been  arrested  by  the  British 
Government.  That  Government,  nevertheless,  in  obcd[ieuce  to  maxims  of  policy  strongly 
inculcated  from  England,  wasted  millions  upon  a  system  of  defence  which,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  was  found  to  have  all  the  expenses  gf  war,  without  any  of  those  benefits  which 
result  from  its  success.  When  forced  into  the  contest  against  these  lawless  freebooters,  the 
combination  which  had  been  secretly  formed  against  our  power  by  many  of  the  Mahratia 
states,  was  gradually  developed  ;  hence  the  war  took  a  larger  scope,  and  terminated  in 
establishing  our  supremacy  upon  a  footing  which  has  enabled  us  recently  to  make  great 
reductions  in  our  military  establishments.  In  thus  expressing  myself,  1  do  not  mean  to 
blame  the  Home  Government,  whose  conduct  was  actuated  by  the  most  honourable 
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iSQtivefle  They  were  naturally  desirous  to  averts  as  loog  as  possible,  the  Decessity  of 
entering  upon  a  course  of  o|H'rations  which  they  foresaw  must  involve  extension  of  terrU 
torial  dominion,  and  the  mulliplication  of  our  {lolitical  alliances. 

Accurate  information  on  the  first, second, and  thii'd  specificationsof  the  fifth  Quere,  must 
be  obtained  from  your  records.  With  respect  to  the  fourth,  I  shall  state  as  shortly  as  I  can 
my  sentiments.  The  hazard  of  external  attack  is  upon  the  North-western  parts  of  India. 
The  danf^r  is,  I  conceive,  less  from  any  Asiatic  power  than  from  Russia  advancing  into 
Tartary,  or  establishing^  such  an  iniluence  over  Persia  as  would  enable  her  to  use  Asiatic 
states  as  aids  nud  instruments  in  the  invasion  of  India.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
danger  is  proximate,  but  it  is  one  which  we  should  never  cease  to  contemplate  as  possible; 
and  without  incurring  unnecessary  expense,  we  should  suit  our  means  of  defence  to  those  of 
eventual  attack.  I  have,  in  my  letter  to  Lord  W.  Dentinck,*  which  forms  a  number  of  my 
reply  to  your  letter  on  the  military  branch  of  the  Indian  government,  given  my  opinion  as 
to  the  military  lines  of  defence  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  maintained,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  roads  along  our  Western  frontier.  The  survey  of  the  Indus  by  the  officer  I 
deputed  to  Lahore,  in  conformity  with  orders  from  England,  adds  much  to  our  information 
on  this  subject.  I  have  not  had  access  to  Captain  Burnes'  report,  but  from  what  I  have 
learnt  of  its  contents,  I  conclude  that  while  it  shows  that  there  is  more  facility  than  was 
believed  for  a  Northern  enemy  rckching  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  it  ascertains  the  perfect 
practicability  of  navigating  that  river  with  steam  co  a  ver}'  great  distance,  as  also  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  Punjab.  This  is  a  most  important  fact  in  every  rcs|)ect,  and  in  none  more 
than  our  defence  of  India;  besides  the  easy  transport  of  force  from  theport  of  Bombay  to 
every  point  upon  the  river,  it  establishes  the  facility  of  rapid  communication  between  the 
Western  extremes  of  the  territories  of  Bombay  and  the  North-western  stations  of  Bengal, 
which  would  enable  us  to  combine,  at  a  period  of  emergency^  in  fewer  days  than  it  would 
now  take  months,  our  military  means  of  defence. 

The  period  is  I  ho[>e  distant,  and  may  perhaps  never  arrive^wben  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  fight  for  our  empire  of  India  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus;  but  the  navigation  of  that  river 
will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  open,  through  successful  negotiation  with  those 
who  possess  its  banks,  to  commercial  enterprise;  and  in  affording  protection  to  this  new 
branch  of  commerce  wc  shall  gradually  prepare  the  means  of  opposmg  any  such  danger  as 
that  which  has  been  alluded  to,  if  it  should  ever  occur.  1  have  already  drawn  your  attention 
to  my  late  Minutes  regarding  Bagdad  and  Persia,  as  well  as  the  Arab  tribes  of  theOuIph  and 
the  Red  Sea.  The  importance  ofmaintaining  an  establishment  of  steam  vessels  at  Bombay, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  rapid  communication  with  England  and  other  quarters,  is  not^  I 
believe,  disputed  ;  nor  is  the  great  benefit  which  may  result  from  their  employment  as 
vessels  of  war,  in  suppressing  piracy,  or  other  scmces,  doubted.  The  facility  and  extent 
to  which  the  Bussoran  river  and  the  Tigris  can  be  navigated  by  steam,  is  fully  ajtcertained, 
and  measures  have  been  taken  to  sur^xy  the  Euphrates  ;  to  these  is  now  added  the  Indus. 
No  man  can  look  at  a  map  without  being  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  our  possessing  the 
means  of  promptly  resisting  any  approaching  danger  in  these  quarters  ;  and  it  appears 
Indispensably  necessary  to  this  object  that  the  steam  branch  of  the  Indian  na\7  should  be 
(I  mean  the  officers)  competent  to  the  duty  of  engineersf  as  well  as  of  sailors :  some  of 
them  have  already  qualified  themselves  to  act  in  that  capacity;  but  the  system  should  be 
perfect,  and  it  can  be  made  so  without  increase  of  expense.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits, 
prejudices,  and  languages  of  the  natives,  is  as  essential  to  the  European  ofKcers  of  the 
InciiaD  navy  as  to  those  of  our  army;  and  native  seamen  mixed  with  Europeans  are  as 

necessary 


•  DMcd  S7th  November,  1830. 
f  The  MoeMity  ^  ine tractin^  ooBmlMioiied  ofllcen  in  the  duty  of  enghieen  of  ■tetm-Teisels  It  •cknowledged,  tnd 
Ike  ■ptem  Ins  cooiroenced  in  Hit  Majesty *i  nnyy.  In  India  it  ii  iiidi»|)enMble.  The  great  ezpenfe  of  nending 
ci^inccra  from  England ;  their  want  of  language  to  initnict  or  direct  others  ;  their  loss  of  health  from  climate,  and 
Ibt  too  fluent  irregular  habits,  renders  conSdence  in  this  class  haiardous  at  all  times,  and  particularly  on  occurrence 
of  wan. 
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necessary  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  Western  parts  of  our  Elastern  empires  -as 
native  troops  are  for  other  Quarters.  I  have  stated  my  reasons  roost  fully  on  this  subject 
in  my  Minute  of  the  28th  of  October,  1830,  and  can  only  add^  with  reference  to  your  pi*esent 
question^  that  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  this  local  and  efficient  force  by 
His  Majesty's  ships,  it  will  not  only  be  more  expensive  and  less  efficient,  but  deprive  that 

a  Darter  of  India  of  one  of  its  best  means  of  guarding  against  external  attack.  These  sen- 
iments,  of  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  positive,  from  local  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  have  no  reference  to  the  acknowledged  superioritv  of  His  Majesty's  navy, 
whose  services  must  always,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  be  callecf  for  in  aid  of  local  mean^ 
of  defence  ;  my  opinions  refer  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Indian  navy;  to  a  familiarity 
with  seas,  rivers,  and  shores,  where  this  branch  is  employed  ;  to  that  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  the  natives  which  they  are  obliged  to  attain  in  order  to  conciliate  uncivilized 
tribes,  prompt  to  oifence  and  revenge ;  to  that  implicit  obedience  to  all  orders  of  the  local 
government,  under  whom  they  are  wholly  placed;  to  their  being  inured  to  the  almost 
insufferable  heats  to  which  they  are  oflen  exposed,  and  which  in  so  many  cases  have  proved 
fatal  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  ;  but  above  all,  to  the  constant  change  of  com- 
manders and  officers  of  vessels  which,  from  the  constitution  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  must 
take  place.  This  would  of  itself  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  insopcrable  bar  to  the  substitution 
of  the  King's  for  the  Indian  navy,  for  the  King's  officei-s  could  never  be  ex|>ected  to  learn 
the  languages,  nor  become  acquainted  with  the  usages  and  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
acquirements  indispensable  to  fit  them  for  their  local  duties.  I  need,  however,  say  no 
more  upon  this  part  of  our  means  of  defence,  being  quite  satisfied  that  when  the  subject 
undergoes  that  investigation  to  which  all  the  establishments  of  India  are  now  submitted, 
sufficient  facts  will  appear  on  record,  and  sufficient  further  evidence  will  be  given,  if 
required,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  elevating,  instead  of  destroying  or 
lowerint^,  this  essential  local  branch  of  our  force  in  that  country. 

With  respect  to  internal  hostility,  our  exemption  from  it  must  depend  as  much  upon 
the  shape  and  character  of  our  rule  as  upon  any  military  force  that  our  revenues  will  admit 
us  to  support  for  the  general  protection  of  those  vast  territories  now  subject  to  our  sway. 
India  ever  has  and  ever  will  abound  in  bold  and  ambitious  men,  and  our  danger  from  these 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  our  system  shall  destroy  the  prince^  and  chiefs  about  whom 
many  of  the  elements  we  have  most  to  fear,  are  now  at  repose ;  and  it  is  a  conviction  of  this 
fact  which  has  made  me  the  constant  advocate  for  maintaining  all  we  can  of  a  native  aris- 
tocracy. Mv  sentiments  u{X)n  this  subject  are  very  fully  stateuin  the  papers  on  Nuzzerana, 
which  are  before  the  Committee  on  India  Affairs.  I  however  beg  leave  to  subjoin  an  extract 
from  my  Minute  of  the  12th  November,  1829.* 

^^  It  is  a  too  common  usage  (I  observe  in  that  document),  to  abandon  in  despairt  our 
efforts  to  reform  petty  princes  and  chiefs  from  their  idle  and  lawless  habits,  and  to  consider 
them  as  irreclaimable  from  their  condition  to  that  of  good  and  attached  subjects  and  depen- 
dents. There  is  no  branch  of  our  Indian  administration  in  which  I  nave  bad  more 
experience  or  have  more  studied,  and  I  must  affirm  my  belief  that  we  have  failed  more  from 
causes  on  which  I  shall  here  only  very  shortly  remark,  than  from  Uie  impossibility  or  even 
difficulty  of  effecting  the  object.  We  are  generally  fixed  in  the  belief  of  our  own  superiority 
and  repose  too  great  confidence  in  our  native  servants,  to  have  that  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  make  the  allowances  that  are  required  for  the  errors  of  those  we  desire  to 
reclaim.  We  too  often  expect  and  enforce  a  sudden  conformity  to  a  system  of  rule  that  is 
opposed  to  every  existing  feeling  and  prejudice  of  the  party  from  whom  it  is  exacfted- 
\\  here  this  is  not  the  case,  and  a  more  tolerant  system  is  established,  still  men's  faults  and 
crimes  are,  from  the  nature  of  our  government,  recorded  against  them ;  and  men  are  oflen^ 
on  the  statement  of  an  agent  who  ma^'  be  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  or  misinform^ 
driven  to  acts  of  contumacy  or  opposition  to  government ;  and  these  actSi  which  according 

to 
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to  their  experience  and  habits  were  but  venial  oflTeoces,  are,  when  construed  bv  the  more 
■evere  maxims  of  our  rule,  inexpiable  crimes.  In  this  mode  I  have  known  chiet  after  chief 
fall  before  a  general|and  unbending  system." 

^  I  am  quite  sensible  I  may  be  accused  by  many  of  mixing,  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
too  much  of  feeling  for  individuals  with  questions  of  policv ;  out  if  this  is  a  fault,  I  can  only 
state  it  is  one  to  which  I  attribute  much  of  that  success  tfiat  has  attended  my  efforts  in  the 
public  service.  I  have  endeavoured  through  life,  and  shall  as  lon^  as  I  am  employedt  to 
mitigate  what  I  deem  the  evil  effects  produced  by  a  cold  and  inflexible  policy,  which,  sub- 
stituting in  all  cases  attention  to  principles  for  consideration  of  persons,  runs  counter  to  the 
feelings  and  usages  of  natives."* 

I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  most  di£Bcult  and  im- 
portant on  which  you  have  asked  my  opinion,  by  again  quoting  from  the  same  document  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Alluding  to  the  limitea  application  of  the  principles  calculated 
to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy  in  the  countries  recently  conquered  from  the  Peishwa, 
I  oDserved  :f 

'^  Tlie  points  agitated  in  the  course  of  this  Minute  are  much  limited  as  to  Ipcal  effect,  but 
most  important  principles  have  become  involved  in  the  discussion ;  these  indeed  are  con- 
nected with  the  considerations  of  policy  that  relate  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 
Indian  empire.  Various  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  can  be  best  governed 
and  maintained.  Some  look  to  increase  of  revenue,  from  its  furnishing  the  means  of  paying 
a  great  and  adequate  force,  as  being  the  simplest  and  surestmodeof  preserving  our  power; 
but  an  army  chieflv  composed  of  natives  of  the  country  we  desire  to  keep  in  subjection, 
may  prove  a  two-eiiged  sword ;  and  besides,  history  informs  us  that  though  armies  are  the 
sole  means  of  C('nnuering  a  country,  they  never  were  the  solo  or  even  the  chief  means  of 

Preserving  it.  Others  look  to  colonization  as  a  source  of  great  strength.  India  has  bene- 
ted  and  will  benefit  still  further  from  the  introduction  into  its  ports,  and  some  of  its  most 
fruitful  provinces,  of  the  capital,  entcrprize,  and  science  of  Europeans ;  but  no  sprinkling 
of  our  countrymen  and  their  descendants,  if  allowed  to  colonize,  to  which  we  can  ever  look, 
would  render  them  a  support  upon  which  we  could  rely  for  the  preservation  of  this  empire ; 
that  must  ever  depend  upon  our  success  in  attaching  our  native  subjects,  and  above  all,  the 
higher  and  more  influential  classes ;  the  task  is  for  many  reasons  arduous  and  difficult,  but 
it  must  be  accomplished,  or  our  empire,  on  its  present  extended  basis,  will  be  weak  and 
insecure;  no  sacnfices  can,  in  my  opinion,  l)e  too  great  to  effect  this  object,  and  it  must  be 
pursued  with  unremitting  perseverance  in  every  quarter  of  our  dominions,  varying  in  its 
mode  according  to  the  actual  character  and  construction  of  the  community." 

To  those  who  have  only  seen  part  of  our  vast  territories  and  who  have  not  personally 
observed  the  more  turbulent  ana  untractable  tribes  and  natives  who  are  now  subject  to  our 
general  rule,  it  has  appeared  that  we  should  best  raise  an  aristocracy  by  promoting  to  it 
natives  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ambition  of  those  we  employ  should  be  pointed  to  objects  of  such  honourable  ambition, 
and  they  have  been  so  by  that  admirable  institution  of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan 
which  was  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Elphiiistone,  my  predecessor  in  the  government  of 
Bombay;  but  this  institution  would  have  been  a  meagre  one,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
object,  nad  it  not  included  in  its  several  classes  the  highest  and  most  respectable  chiefs  of 
the  Deroan,  in  accordance  with  whose  feelings  and  wislies  it  was  formed,  to  protect  them 
from  the  levelling  forms  and  rules  of  our  courts  of  law,  to  which  they  have  a  deep  and  un- 
conquerable repugnance.  Treating  of  the  value  of  their  association  in  this  class,  I  must 
again  refer  to  tne  document  before  noticed.^ 

<*  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  tliis  measure  upon  our  local  and  general  interests,  it  would 
certainly  retard  the  fulfilment,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy  those  hopes  which  we  now 
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ent«ruin  of  our  beinp  able  to  preserve  «  native  aristocracy  in  this  part  of  India.  Thft  main- 
tenance of  the  Jajrheerdars  and  Sirdars  in  their  present  stations,  besides  other  advantages, 
is  quite  essential  to  enable  us  to  raise  to  that  raalc  and  consideration  we  desire,  those  who 
distinguish  ihtmselves  in  the  public  service ;  for  if  the  representations  of  the  high  families 
who  now  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the  Deccan,  fall 
one  by  one  befure  our  system  of  rule,  that  institution  will  lose  what  gives  it  value  and  eleva- 
tion. The  Jogheerdars  and  Sirdars  are,  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  a  hereditary 
nobility,  to  whom  proud  ancestry  and  possession  of  land  for  generations,  give  consequence; 
and  it  is  the  association  with  them  that  is*  prized  by  those  we  raise  to  inferior  grades  of*  the 
same  order.  Is  not  this  natural  ?  What  is  the  principal  claim  of  the  peerage  in  onr  own 
country  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  of  the  same  order  with  the  Howards  and  the  Percys  ?  Did  the 
wonderful  successes  of  Ilonaporte,  or  the  heroic  achievements  of  his  generals,  raise  them 
above  iliis  feeling?  Associations  and  alliances  were  sought  with  conquered  princes,  and 
impoverished,  but  noble  iind  ancient  families.  It  was  in  them  an  extorted  compliance  with 
feeUiigs  and  prejudices  which  all  the  boasted  philosophy  of  the  age  has,  fortunately  for 
society,  not  been  able  to  eradicatcf 

"llie  feelings  and  prejudices  above  stated  are  much  stronger  in  India  than  in  Europe, 
and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  our  rule,  make  it 
more  difficult  to  conciliate  them  ;  but  this  difficulty  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  overcome. 
It  miglit  have  been  of  comparatively  slight  consequence  to  overcome  it  m  the  early  stages 
of  our  power,  for  those  who  did  not  like  our  rule  could  go  elsewhere ;  but  a  few  years  have 
worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  state  of  India.  The  wars  to  which  we  have  been  compelled, 
from  our  condition,  have  left  us  sole  sovereigns  of  that  vast  country,  but  they  have 
involved  us  in  great,  though  not  irretrievable,  embarrassment  The  pressure  of  financial 
difficulties  recommends  every  measure  which  promises  immediate  relief,  hut  that,  to  be  per^ 
manent,  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  future  annexation  of  territory,  but  in  the  improvement 
of  what  we  possess,  in  the  reduction  of  offices,  and  in  the  general  revision  and  reduction  of 
our  establishments.  To  enable  us  to  effect  these  objects  we  must  not  cast  away  one  iota  of 
good  feeling  or  motive  for  allegiance,  that  exists,  or  which  we  have  a  prospect  of  creatii^ 
in  the  minos  of  our  native  subjects.  We  must  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
hi^er  orders  of  tlie  community,  for  on  their  being  conciliated  to  our  rule  the  future  peace 
of  this  empire  must  greatly  depend,  and  with  it  our  power  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its 
government." 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 
In  answer  to  the  6tli  Query,  I  must  state,  that  within  the  scope  of  my  experience  I  know 
no  instance  of  the  principles  of  justice  being  departed  from,  much  less  those  of  expediency. 
On  the  contrary-,  I  have  Known  tlie  latter  consulted  at  the  hazard  of  impressions  unfavour- 
able to  our  character,  but  not  in  a  degree  that  could  be  tenned  injustice.  T  must,  however, 
add,  that  such  cases  have  been  very  rare ;  and  I  have  seriously  regretted  their  occurring, 
being  satisfied  that  in  a  ^vernment  like  India,  no  temporary  object  can  warrant  na  in 
wea^ning  impressions  which  ore  the  foundation  of  our  power. 

V'll.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  army  been  reffn- 
latcd  by  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occnrred  in  our  political  portion 
and  relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition  with  reference  to  the  forces  belongii^  to 
Native  States  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  RMrt»- 
ordiiiation  we  have  to  guard  ? 
As  for  as  my  experience  enable*  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  your  7th  Query,  I  iKoiiId 

say 


*  I  b*<r«  (tatnl  in  rij  ^tinutc  o(  the  3d  of  Ortober,  1&89,  bow  ftnmclr  tbn  leeliag  opente^,  od  the  ivcaat  occMk 
of  in* ntniK  nalin  uffirrn  with  the  rank  or  Killidv,  Ibr  Kiiiar,  wtag  wh  nhei  to  tb*  thiid  dmmt,  Md  mM  It  1«  0 
UghntdcgTM.  '-IuDaw(«USatadarlIifaiI^iiMUMas,OMirfthtoldSNaBdtnnttH|iiasft|^HMrJoa 
■  fcMiiif  wilfa  Jii(b«nd«i  and  Sudus."  "  *^^  *" 
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derations  which  you  have  stated.  

Letter  frotn 

VIII.  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies  and  agencies     Sir  J.  Malcolm. 

been  regulated  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

In  answer  to  the  8th  Query,  I  can  state,  with  full  knowledge,  that  the  late  regulation  of 
the  civil  establishments  of  our  residencies  has  been  made  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
economy,  and  I  should  almost  fear  that  in  some  instances  this  principle  may  operate  inju* 
riously  to  efficiency,  but  tlie  pressure  of  financial  difficulties  required  every  effort ;  and 
should  reductions  in  this  branch  have  been  carried  too  fur,  a  remedy  no  doubt  will  be 
applied. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subject  to  the  necessary 
checks  ? 

In  answer  to  the  9th  Query,  I  can  only  state,  that  the  residents  and  agents  employed  in 
the  political  branch  are  selected  as  persons  in  whom  complete  confidence  is  reposed ;  they 
are,  however,  subject  to  many  checks,  though  not  so  minute  as  those  which  are  applied  to 
officers  employed  m  the  ordinary  branches  of  administration.  A  very  salutary  effect  would 
In  this  instance  be  produced  by  the  propo^d  change  in  the  shape  of  our  local  rule,  which 
I  shall  explain  in  my  reply  to  your  next  Query. 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Government  or  home  direction  and  control 
been  successful,  or  calculated  to  succeed,  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  con- 
stancy, promptitude  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  gradations  of  government, 
direction,  control  or  influence ;  and  (it  any)  what  change  is  necesbary  or  advisable 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Home,  or  ot  the  Indian  Government 

I  have  treated  tlie  subject  of  the  Government  at  Home  in  the  second  volume  of  my  Poll- 
tical  History  of  India,  and  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  offer  any  additional  observations 
on  that  branch  of  your  inquiry.  With  respect  to  a  reconstruction  of  our  local  rule  in  India, 
I  am  of  opinion,  tliat  from  the  complete  change  in  our  condition  within  the  last  fifteen  yeara^ 
such  a  measure  is  urgently  required ;  and  that  the  Board  mav  be  in  full  possession  of  my 
•entiments  on  this  subject,  I  transmit  copy  of  a  letter*  which  X  wrote  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
immediately  previous  to  my  leaving  India;  and  in  further  illustration  of  the  plan  tlierein 
proposed,  I  sliall  conclude  this  letter  by  a  quotation  from  my  address  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  £ast-India  Company,  dated  25  April  1827,  which  lias  relation  to  u  plan  then  proposed 
for  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Malwa  aud  Rajpootana. 

This  plan,  I  observed,t  ^  is  the  same  in  substance  and  in  principle  as  that  which  I  for- 
merly brought  before  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  the  adoption  of  which  1  repeat- 
edly urged  upon  his  Lordship  during  the  lost  year  of  my  rcrsidence  in  India*  My  opinions 
upon  the  subject  coincided  at  tliat  period  with  those  of  the  highest  public  authorities  both  in 
India  and  in  England :  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, led  to  successive  expedients  instead  of  a  permanent  sx'stcm.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  difficulties  of  establishing  such  a  system  will  ne  increased  by  delay.  We  must  not,  if 
such  be  our  object,  allow  any  minor  obstacles  to  obstruct  its  fulfilment;  and  in  our  efforts  to 
effect  this,  we  should  look  more  to  ultimate  than  immediate  benefits  from  the  measures  we 
adopL  We  must,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  policy,  view  with  a  wise  and  liberal  toleration 
the  errors,  the  prejudices  and  the  vices  which  belong  to  native  rule  in  its  best  shape,  and  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  hurried  by  the  personal  inefficiency  or  defective  institutions 
of  those  whom  we  desire  to  reform  into  a  sulistitution  of  our  own  agents  and  establishments; 
the  latter  have,  no  doubt,  many  excellencies,  but  they  have  also  serious  defects;  they  are 
destructive  of  all  native  rank  and  authority.  The  inherited  rights  of  chiefs  and  the  che- 
rished allegiance  of  their  followers  are  all  swept  away,  and  tics  and  feelings  which  originally 
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No.  14.         cotutitated  the  strongest  Knict  of  social  ordarmd  peace  faebgontragied. and  bralcBb^jm; 
—  oOfiTerted  into  elements  of  discontent  and  rebellion.     We  must  not  flatter  onfselveartbafr 

^*2i^'!L      ^^^  future  operation  of  this  system  of  government  will  be  attended  with  as  few  evili  jBc^it 

has  heretofore  been.  The  substitution  of  our  government  for  the  misrule,  oppressiont^and 
anarcliy  to  which  thejr  had  been  exposed^  was  hailed  by  those  of  our  new  subjects  ^ose 
habits  were  commercial  and  agricultural;  while  the  warlike  and  turbulent  part  of  thepopn-' 
lation  found  employment  and  subsistence  in  the  services  of  princes,  whose  territories  bad 
not  yet  been  subdued  by  our  arms.  But  in  the  Whole  peninsula  of  India  there  is  no  loifger 
any  escape  from  subjection  to  our  direct  rule,  influence,  or  control. 

**  The  rise  of  our  astonishing  power  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  it,  continue  to  make  favourable  comparisons  between  our  government  and  diat 
of  their  late  masters,  but  in  a  very  short  period  none  will  remain  who  can  derive  consolation 
from  such  recollections ;  and  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  History  of  India,  nor  indeed  by 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  in  reckoning  upon  the  possibility  of  preserving  an 
empire  of  such  a  magnitude,  by  a  system  which  excludes,  as  ours  does,  the  natives  from  every 
station  of  high  rank  and  honourable  ambition.  Least  of  all  would  such  a  system  be  contr 
patible  with  the  plans  now  in  progress  for  spreading  instruction,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  these 
plans  are  not  associated  with  the  creation  of  duties  that  will  employ  the  minds  which  we 
enlighten,  we  shall  only  prepare  elements  that  will  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  empire. 
If  we  do  not  use  the  knowledge  which  we  impart,  it  will  be  employed  a^nst  us,  and  a 
conviction  of  this  truth  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  every  measure  which  can  prepare 
the  way  for  granting  to  the  natives  a  greater  share  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed  in  the 
government. 

*Mt  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  common«>plaoe  arffaments  which  have  so  often 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  almost  exclusive  employment  of  Euro* 

r^ans  in  high  and  respectable  stations.  The  numerous  advocates  who  are  (professionally, 
might  say,)  arrayed  against  every  other  system,  have  hitherto,  and  will,  I  fear,  unless  very, 
decided  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  continue  to  beat  down  the  opinion  of  the  few,  whose 
opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  question,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  one,  not  of  local,  but  of  imperial  policy. 

*'  The  facts  which  are  so  continually  reiterated  of  native  pliancy,  dishonesty,  and  comip* 
tion,  so  far  from  forming  objections  to  their  employment,  are  in  my  mind  only  proofs  of  its 
necessity.  Arc  we  to  abandon  in  despair,  on  account  of  their  weakness  or  depravity,  the 
project  of  their  reformation  and  improvement?  And  can  we  think  it  possible  to  efi*ect  this 
desirable  change,  and  to  attach  them  to  our  mle  by  a  series  of  lessons  upon  virtue,  morality, 
and  gooil  order,  given  in  oar  schools,  and  repeated  in  our  regulations  and  proclamations, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  deny  them  all  opportunities  (except  upon  the  most  limited  scale) 
of  practising  what  we  teach  and  inculcate? 

^^  We  have  sufficient  examples  in  all  governments,  and  in  none  more  than  our  own,  to 
prove  that  dishonesty  and  corruption,  when  common  to  classes,  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to 
individuals;  but  what  wise  or  liberal  statesman,  wishing  to  reclaim  men  from  such  habits 
and  feelings,  would  adopt,  as  a  means,  their  exclusion  from  the  sphere  ofhigh  and  honourable 
action  ?  And  who  that  knows  tlie  inveteracy  of  long  usage  would  be  ^terred  by  partial 
failure,  from  steadily  and  patientiv  pursuing  the  only  course  which  can  reconcile  a  govern- 
ment to  the  people  under  whicfi  they  live,  and  give  them  that  stake  in  its  welfare  and 
reputation  which  they  never  can  have  till  these  are  associated  with  their  own  interests  and' 
advantages? 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  these  obaenrationa  do  not  apply  to  a  conauered  peopl^ 
Most  assuredly  they  apply  to  all  mankind :  we  find  in  all  oommunitiea  boldf  able,  ana  amUir 
tions  individuals  who  exercise  an  influenoe  and  power  over  the  class  to  which  thqr '  ' 
and  these  must  continue  enemies  to  a  govemmenty  however  just  and  hiunaoa  in  its  _ 
principles,  under  which  th^  are  neither  trusted  nor  employed*.    Thff^M  bo,  ^^^^Wnf^J^ 
which  this  obaervatioii  apfdioi  Bum  fbraiUj  thaa  ta  Udmkii^mtfllM 
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pdriodiaM  and  aapentitianf  paenluri^  iiEpeati  to  ibe  suMcm  aad  dodgns  of  loeb  mae^         Nok  1^ 
saa  ia  the  tcrrhonca  under  our  direct  mle^  wc  ean  offer  nothing  to  their  imbition  bqrood  _J~~L. 

Ibe  OMM  miboiduMte  lUtiotii.  „.M*^  T^ 

Su  J,  Mncohb. 
**  The  whule  coinplexioD  and  character  of  our  power  in  India  has  altered  within  the  last 
tea  yean.  Our  iiinuence  it  rule,  as  before  observed,  now  embraces  the  while  >  f  that  vatt 
ouuntry ;  high  and  aspiring  men  can  find  no  spot  beyond  the  limits  i  f  our  authority,  and 
Mich  must  either  be  systematicatly  watched  and  repreued  as  enemies  of  cur  p  wer,  or  che- 
rished and  encouraeed  as  the  instruments  ^  f  its  exercise ;  there  is  n"  me<lium.  In  the  6rit 
case,  the  more  decidedly  we  proceed  to  our  object,  the  better  for  our  immediate  ufety;  but 
I  should,  I  confess  bare  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  such  a  proceeding.  As  one  head 
of  the  Hydra  was  lopped  off,  another  would  arise;  and  as  well  might  we  strive  to  stem  the 
Mream  of  the  Ganges,  a*  to  depren  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary  rule  the  energies  and  hopes 
which  must  continually  arise  in  so  vast  and  various  a  population  as  that  of  India." 

It  is  perhaps  necessary,  before  I  conclude,  to  state,  that  there  are  several  parts  of  the  plan 
of  local  rule  which  I  suggested  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck  which  may  admit  of  alterations,  pro- 
vided the  principles  on  which  the  whole  scheme  is  grounded  be  not  impaired.  Of  tbese 
Erinciples  the  most  important  is  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General :  there  is  no  escapiuf 
om  the  necessity  of  clothing  him  with  almost  absolute  power.  The  selection  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  this  high  office  will  ever  be  the  measure  upon  which  the  good  administration  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  will  chiefly  depend  ;  the  checks  upon  him  and  other  high  authorities 
must  be  of  a  cnaracter  calculated  to  prevent  tlie  abuse  without  weakening  the  exercise  of 
their  power ;  but  if  our  leading  object  is,  as  it  undonbtedly  should  be,  to  rule  India  more 
with  attention  to  the  feelings,  the  usages  and  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  iu  inha- 
bitants than  to  European  maxims  ana  prejudices,  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment may  be  made  in  this  aa  is  all  it*  parts  simjdc,  intelligible,  and  efficient. 

I  have  stated,  in  the  accompuying  letter  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  that  the  Govemor^General 
md  the  Governors  or  Lieut. -Governors  will  have  in  each  department  high  officers  acting 
under  them,  whom  they  can,  according  to  fixed  and  prescribed  rulm,  call  into  Council  when- 
ever their  aid  is  necessary  fbr  the  purpose  offraming  laws  or  regulations,  or  in  measures  that 
are  meant  to  effect  improvements  or  changes  in  the  peculiar  lines  of  §ervice  to  which  such 
fanctionaries  belong,  and  to  the  latter  a  power  and  responsibility  could  be  assigned  that  will 
ensure  the  good  performance  <^  these  casual  but  important  duties.  This  point,  however, 
requires  much  consideration,  and  is  one  upon  which  I  shall  not  at  present  say  more  than 
that  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  easily  adapted  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  plan  I 
hive  recommendea  for  the  future  local  admiatstration  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

I  am,  &C. 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 


■ 


Mt  Lobd,  Bombay,  2d  December,  16S0. 

I  BATE  written  your  Lordship  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  army  of  India,  and  my 
Minute  under  date  the  28th  of  November,  copy  of  which  is  transmittetl,  gives  a  short 
■brtract  of  the  principal  measures  that  have  been  adopted  since  I  took  charge  of  this 
gDvemmenL  It  also  shows  their  financial  results.  Though  these  have  excee<)ed  40  lacs  of 
rupees,  from  reductions  of  the  army,  al»lition  of  offices,  diminution  of  establishments,  and 
revbions  of  departments,  I  must  consider  this  reduction  as  comparatively  small  in  proportion 
lowhat  will  result  from  the  reforms  introduced  into  every  branch  of  this  govemroeni;  the 
Ileal  efiecis  of  which  have  already  been  very  great,  and  must,  if  the  measures  now  in 
■  be  deeidrdly  maintained,  be  prwressively  greater.  The  accounts  of  the  three  lost 
jmn^  as  relating  to  all  contingencies  both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  show  this, 
tttjaat  LenMiip  will  obaervv)  in  a  very  clear  manner,  but  there  must  be  no  hisity  in  en- 
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forcing  rigorousl  j  the  principkii  iipoa  which  euch.  reformi  rest.  CoDlinual  represenlatioiis 
will  be  made  against  the  different  parts  of  a  system  which  affects  the  interests  of  too  many 
individuals  to  be  unassailed.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  repel  such  representations^  from  the 
multiplied  distinct  authorities  which  alike  exist  over  departments  at  the  presidency  and  in 
the  provinces.  Many  may  be  adverse  to  the  principles  on  which  recent  reforms  have  been 
made.  Indolence,  weakness  or  inexperience  m  their  superiors,  will  all  tend  to  aid  subordi- 
nate persons  in  the  various  establishments,  and  those  connected  with  them,  in  their  unwearied 
attempts  to  revive  abuses  and  increase  expenditure.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
reduce  expense  have  owed  their  success  to  causes  which,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  a£Giirs, 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  in  operation.  I  came  to  this  government  with  general  know* 
ledge  of  all  parts  of  our  empire,  and  long  residence  in  India,  as  well  as  personal  experience 
in  the  details  of  every  department,  whicn  gave  me  advantages  not  likely  to  combine  again 
in  an  individual.  The  pressure  of  financial  difficulties  was  so  great  that  reductions  to  a  large 
amount  were  indispensable.  This  presidency  was  measured l)y  a  standard  which  referred 
(upon  what  principles  I  can  never  understand)  to  its  ability  to  pay  its  own  expensesp  more 
than  to  its  importance  as  a  part  of  the  general  empire  of  India,  and  I  was  called  upon  by 


years,  i  nave  oeen  greatly  aided  by 
the  public  services.  But  it  has  not  been  accomplished  without  creating  discontent  and  dis^ 
satisfaction  witli  measures  that  affect  the  present  interests  and  prospects  of  numbers.  This 
I  have  not  heeded.  My  knowledge  of  tne  subject,  my  impressions  regarding  the  future 
benefits  to  the  government  and  to  the  public  service,  have  enabled  me  to  pursue  an  undevi* 
ating  course ;  out  the  obstacles  I  have  met  make  me  quite  satisfied  that  without  there  are 
many    ~  ~         "  "  " 

tion 

reforms,  1  am  also  convinced,  are  quite 
I  have  had  a  singular  opportunity  of  forming  my  opinion  upon  this  subject  since  t  came  last 
to  India,  and  as  the  changes  I  mean  to  suggest  are  associated  in  principle  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  part  of  this  empire,  and  can  alone  be  Judged  by  the  Supreme  Government 


it  is  the  last  communication  I  shall  ever  make  to  a  Governor-General  upon  the  subject  of  the 
internal  government  of  India.  It  is  made  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  contains  no  sug- 
gestion that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  economy,  to  give  simplicity  and  em* 
dency  to  every  department,  to  maintain  and  impose  checks  upon  the  abuse  ofpower,  to 
raise  into  more  consideration  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives,  by  rendering  them  usefol  in 
the  general  administration,  and  above  all,  though  it  will  lessen  the  numbers,  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  civil  service,  and  to  offer  to  the  competent  and  distinguished  members  of 
that  service  the  highest  objects  of  ambition. 

2.  The  observations  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  connderadon  may  be 
deemed  by  some  innovations  and  objectionable,  as  calculated  to  disturb  what  may  be  viewed 
as  a  good  and  established  system.  But  a  rapid  succession  of  events  have  wholly  altered  our 
condition  in  India,  and  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  choice  between  suiting  our  rule  to  the 
altered  state  of  our  power,  or  of  incurring  haxwds  of  such  a  nature  that  may  endanger  its 
existence,  unless  that  is  protracted  at  a  cost  that  will  render  India  a  burUien  on  England^ 
for  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  actual  system,  our  civil  and  military  expenses  wilrswell 
beyona  our  means  of  defraying  them. 

8.  I  can  anticipate  no  complete  sncoe»  to  any  one  plan  I  have  suggested,  nor  indeed  anv 
essential  improvement  on  the  condition  of  the  provinces  of  this  presidency,  witliout  atiU 
farther  change  than  what  has  been  made  at  my  TCoommeodation  in  the  form  of  their  admi- 
nistration. The  Supreme  Oovemment  have  reoratly  sanctioned  the  nomination  of  a  polhical 
commissioner  in  Ouierat,  bat  there  appears  to  me  a  neoesrity  Ibr  an  onion  ofpower  in  bodi 
that  country  and  the  Deecan,  which  muse  eariy  overcome  efvery  objcrtioa  »>  inch  a'diatigo. 
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I  can  see  none  that  should  prevent  the  early  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Commissioner 
over  both  the  political  and  judicial  branch,  which  would  include  the  whole  direction  and 
control  of  the  magisterial  department,  or  in  other  words,  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace 
of  the  country.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  supervision  of  the  department  might 
remain  for  a  period  as  at  present ;  but  as  the  principles  upon  which  this  branch  was  regulated 
became  more  fixed,  it  might  also  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  chief  Commissioner,  who, 
aided  as  he  would  be  by  efficient  public  servants,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  performing  his 
important  and  responsible  duties.  This  is  indeed  proved  by  the  complete  success  of  the 
system  now  in  progress  in  the  Southern  Mohratta  country,  where  the  revenue,  judicial  and 
political  powers  have  been  hitherto  united  with  every  success. 

i.  Such  a  mode  of  administering  the  countries  on  our  wc^^tern  frontier  would  be  found 
alike  essential  to  provide  against  foreip^  danger  as  to  maintain  intcrnni  peace.  Instead  of 
the  numerous  ana  almost  co-equal  authorities  with  whom  it  becomes  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate, and  who  are  to  be  combined  in  action  on  every  occurrence  of  emergency,  prompt 
proceedings  would  be  certain  to  repress  revolt  and  repel  invasion.  The  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince would  no  longer  have  their  attention  distracted  bv  a  variety  of  civil  and  political 
authorities,  among  whom  they  often  see  difference  and  collision.  They  would  recognise 
a  local  head,  to  whom  all  owed  deference  and  obedience.  There  is  no  part  of  India  which 
more  requires  we  should  preserve  that  awe  and  respect  for  local  authority  among  our  native 
subjects,  than  the  provinces  under  this  presidency.  This  important  impression  is  now  in  a 
great  degree  lost  by  the  subdivision  of  power,  and  it  constitutes  a  strength  which,  were 
there  no  other  reasons,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  recommend  this  measure  to 
adoption. 

5.  Much  benefit  might  be  expected  to  result  to  the  public  service  from  all  communication 
with  the  militar}'  in  the  province  being  exclusively  with  one  officer  in  the  civil  and  political 
department :  this  every  day's  experience  shows  to  be  much  required. 

6.  The  advantages  Government  would  obtain  by  this  modification  of  its  provincial  admi* 
nistration  would  be  \er\  great.  Its  duties  would  be  simplified  and  facilitated,  communica- 
tions would  be  received,  orders  conveyed,  and  references  made  to  one  individual.  It  would 
no  longer  be  embarrassed,  as  it  often  is  at  present,  with  a  variety  of  opinions  which  embrace 
local  or  personal  considerations,  upon  which  distance  from  the  scene  and  want  of  information 
of  details  may  make  it  difficult  to  judge  ;  these  would  still  be  brought  forwani  by  officers 
employed  in  the  provinces:  but  government  would  be  better  enabled  to  judge  sucti  subjects 
when  they  come  before  it  in  a  concentrated  shape,  and  it  was  aided  by  the  experience  and 
jmlgment  of  the  Commissioner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  the  system ;  that 
would  result  from  many  cases,  but  from  none  more  than  the  gradual  diminution  of  European 
agency ;  and  here  I  must  state  my  decided  opinion,  that  this  form  of  provincial  administra- 
tion is  essential  to  enable  us  to  preserve  the  privileged  classes  establisned  in  the  Deccan  and 
S.  Mahratta  country,  and  to  introduce  tliis  order  into  Guzerat  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
It  ap|)ears  to  me  desirable  that  employment,  and  means  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
public  service,  should  be  early  afforded  ta  this  class;  that  we  cannot  do  without  they  have 
confidence  in  support  and  protection  from  some  high  local  authoritv.  Their  alarm  at  our 
regulations,  which  are  few  and  easy  to  be  understood,  will  gradually  subside;  a  complete 
knowledge  of  them  will  be  acauired;  but  men  of  rank  and  fauiily  can  only  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  public  duties  by  a  L>clief,  grounded  on  personal  feelings,  tliat  they  are  safe  in  their 
honour  anil  character,  which  they  never  can  while  the  construction  of  our  provincial  adminis- 
tration exposes  them  to  the  daily  hazard  of  being  placed  under  superiors  often  changing, 
and  sometimes  of  comparative  junior  standing,  ancl  at  the  head  of  distinct  departments. 

7.  The  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan  were  instituted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  This  onler 
was  regarued  by  liim  with  anxious  solicitude  till  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  and  he  went  to 
his  native  country  acct)uipanied  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  regard  and  gratitude. 
1  have,  in  my  treatment  of  individuals,  and  in  every  arrangement  connected  with  this  class, 
endeavoured  to  follow  tlie  steps  of  my  predecessor :  and  my  previous  knowledge  of  many 
of  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  other  circumstanoes,  have  given  me  many  advantages  in 
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N  0.  1 4i.  aRttyTnjjf  their  fears  and  eKinfhrinkig'  their  (oonlkktioe  in  the  permanence  of  m  ardtr  to  which 

-T~  .  ^  >  T^eefit  erents  have  shown  they  attaeh  importance,  and  are  prompt  to  resist  every  chanse  of 

'^^  Ar  ^^^1  ^^^  administration  of  the  laws,  whioh,  modified  as  they  are  with  reference  to  their  feelings 

"^      ^^fj^o''"-  and  condition,  they  recognise  as  the  best  that  could  be  established. 

8.  There  are  other  advantages  which  government  would  derive  from  the  modification  of 
its  provincial  rule.  The  best  and  ablest  public  servants  who  have  belonged  for  any  period 
to  the  department  in  which  they  have  been  serving  have  a  bias,  which  leads  them  to  talce 
opposite  views  of  the  interests  of  government  in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  If  those 
in  the  judicial  branch  attach,  as  they  ma^  do  in  many  cases,  more  importance  than  they 
should  to  the  forms  and  processes  oi  their  courts,  these  are  often  under-valued  by  officers 
employed  in  tlie  political  or  revenue  department.  Recent  events  have  destroyed  that  school 
in  which  men  rose  to  stations  which  compelled  them  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  every  depart* 
ment,  and  to  aid  government  in  talcing  a  just  view  of  the  comparative  good  or  evil  that  may 
locally  attend  its  measures ;  this  knowledge  must  be  possessed  by  the  commissioners;  and  it 
would  be  taught  in  their  progress  through  the  service  to  numbers  who  might  act  under  their 
immediate  orders.  Instead  of  the  answers  to  circnlarsnow  received  differing  nearly  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  number  sent,  and  referring  to  local  considerations,  of  which  the  government 
can  imperfectly  judge,  all  the  information  that  could  be  collected  would  be  sent,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  opmion  and  iudgment,  formed  on  the  spot,  of  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
competent  officers  of  the  establishment.  To  the  civil  services  these  high  stations  would  be 
of  incalculable  value;  they  would  present  objects  of  honourable  ambition;  their  duties  would 
be  such  as  must  compel  proper  selection,  and  place  them  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of 
seniority,  for  there  would  always  exist  a  necessity  for  competence  in  those  who  had  to  per- 
form them.  The  same  causes  would  put  the  whole  provincial  administration  of  India  out  of 
reach  of  the  encroachment  of  Eurcypean  patronage;  and  the  able  disdiarge  of  sudi  extensive 
duties  as  must  devolve  upon  those  that  filled  su<3i  stations,  would  give  an  opportunity  that 
does  not  now  exist  of  public  servants  at  this  and  every  presidency  where  the  same  system 
was  introduced  recommending  themselves  for  further  promotion  in  India  as  well  as  to  notice 
and  distinction  in  England. 

9.  The  only  stations  to  which  civil  servants  can  now  aspire  are  seats  in  council,  where 
their  duties  arc  optional  and  undefined,  and  may  be  productive  of  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  disposition  or  character  of  the  President,  and  members  of  the  board.     But  under  Tew 
circumstances  can  the  labour  of  the  most  able  men  in  such  situations  be  generally  known  or 
appreciated;  and  though  a  seat  in  the  council,  as  associated  with  rank  ancf local  consequence^ 
is  coveted  by  the  senior  civil  servants  on  the  list  as  a  comparatively  easy  and  honourable 
close  to  long  service,  it  includes  no  high  and  independent  charge.    Their  councils  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  millions  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  they  seldom  receive 
any  adequate  snare  of  that  applause  and  that  just  fame  which  form  the  best  reward  to  past, 
and  the  most  legitimate  and  honourable  of  all  incentives  to  future  efforts  in  the  public  service. 
Far  different  would  be  the  condition  of  the  commissioners  of  extensive  provinces  if^  in 
addition  to  such  situations,  that  of  the  chief  judge  might  be  instituted,  who  should  be  nomi- 
nated from  the  civil  service,  to  reside  in  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  become  the  head 
of  the  provincial  judicature.   To  such  officer  might  be  added  a  fiscal  general  or  chief  revenue 
commissioner.     These  high  stations  would  give  objects  of  real  ambition  to  the  service,  par- 
ticularlv  if  accompanied,  wbidi  they  should  be,  when  men  become  eminent,  with  further 
promotion  in  India  and  honours  in  England.    The  whole  system  would  through  such 
a  change  receive  life  and  animation.     Pensions  and  retiring  funds,  which  form  now  almost 
the  excluiiive  object  of  tlie  ablest  servants,  would  become  secondary  in  their  minds ;  and  we 
akould  derive  from  their  experience,  knowledge  and  active  zeal,  an  aid  without  which  our 
empire  in  India,  in  its  present  scale,  cannot  be  successfully  governed.     I  do  not  dwell  upon 
minor  considerations,  such  as  the  rulesonwhidi  selections  should  be  made;  the  qualifications 
and  length  of  service  which  would  be  necessary  for  candidates  to  the  high  constituted 
stations,  or  the  claims  of  those  who,  when  not  required  for  the  hif^est  offices  of  ffovemr 
rocott  sbottld  cease :  these  will  be  easy  of  arrangement  if  the  principles  of  this  pLin  are 
Appnnped. 
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10.  The  Goremor,  under  whom  these  authorities  acted,^  eroaocipeted  from  the  cumbrous         Ncfi-  1 4^ 
and  expensive  muchinery  of  the  actual  form  of  administratioDy  would  traverse,  as  he  ou^tf  *-^ 
the  countries  under  his  charge ;  his  labours  would  be  lightened,  for  he  would  be  freed  m>m     Q.^^ifT  t^?! 
an  overwhelming  load  of  petty  details,  which  would  be  lar  better  conducted  by  others;  his    ^''  *^*  Nalcoini 
mind  would  be  solelv  occupied  with  the  more  important  duties  of  a  general  control  and  ^     ' 
direction  of  tlie  whole  government,  and  he  would  act  under  direct  personal  responsibility  to 

the  supreme  authority  in  India,  and  to  his  superiors  in  Englana ;  and  when  the  power 
vested  m  high  officers  who  were  at  the  head  of  every  civil  branch,  and  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  is  considered,  it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  he  would  perform  his 
duties  under  more  real  check  than  he  does  at  present;  his  authoritv  would  be  less  extended, 
but  its  exercise  when  required  would  be  less  embarrassed ;  and,  aioed  as  he  would  always  be 
by  an  able  secretariat,  he  would  be  far  more  able  than  he  can  be  under  the  existing  system 
to  fulfil  his  duties* 

1 1.  To  give  success  to  such  a  system  as  I  have  suggested,  I  must  plainly  state  my  opiniont 
that  the  government  should  remove  from  Bombay  :  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  the  natives  of  our  provinces.  Tliose  of  the  latter,  after 
remaining  a  few  years  at  Bombay,  adopt  manv  of  the  usages  and  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
old  residents.  Government,  witliin  tne  circle  of  tlie  island,  has  neither  the  power  of  em- 
ploying them  nor  of  granting  tliem  any  particular  notice  or  protection.  Their  concerns 
are* generally  commercial;  tlieir  disputes  regarding  them  or  their  property,  which  consists 
of  houses  and  lands,  are  settled  by  His  Majesty's  court  of  justice,  whicii  liecomes  of  course 
(as  far  as  any  authority  o\'er  ihem  is  recognized)  the  object  of  their  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion and  respect.  Circumstances  considered,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
desirable,  that  in  the  principle  sea-port  of  Western  India,  which  is  the  residence  and  resort 
of  so  many  British  subjects,  His  Majesty's  court  should  command  that  respect  and  considera- 
tion necessary  to  its  functions;  but  when  the  effects  produced  by  the  exercise  of  these  are 
injurious  to  the  good  administration  of  external  countries,  under  a  totally  different  form  of 
rule,  the  subject  demands  our  most  serious  attention. 

12.  The  acts  of  government,  as  long  as  it  remains  at  Bombay,  will  continue  liable  to  be 
arraigned  and  attacked.  Its  principal  court  of  provincial  judicature  is  overshadowed  from 
its  position  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  receives  little,  if  any,  consi- 
deration from  Uie  natives  at  the  very  seat  of  its  authoritv ;  all  these  results,  it  may  be  con- 
tended, are  of  little  import  as  they  refer  to  Bombay,  where  the  distinction  of  authorities  is 
well  understood ;  but  they  are  of  most  serious  consequence,  when  they  weaken,  as  they 
have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do^  the  local  administration  of  tlie  provinces. 

13.  The  influx  of  Europeans  to  India  must  be  expected  to  increase,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  both  English  and  native,  will  become  every  day  difficult  to  restrain.  It  appears  to 
me,  and  ever  has  done,  of  much  importance  to  mitigate,  if  we  cannot  wholly  guard  aninst, 
dangers  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  character  and  construction  of  our  rule  in  india. 
I  know  no  measure  that  will  tend  more  effectually  to  this  result  than  making  a  separation, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  between  those  countries  in  which  all  branches  and  departments  are 
under  the  rule  of  the  local  civil  government,  and  those  sea-ports  or  capitals  where  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  have  high  and  independent  judicial  courts  administering  the  British 
law. 

14.  I  am  not  led  to  offer  this  suggestion  from  recent  occurrences ;  it  has  long  been  my 
settled  opinion.  Circumstances  which  have  occurred  at  this  presidency  have  no  doubt 
aggravated,  but  they  have  not  created,  the  evils  I  have  stated.  These  are  inherent  in  the 
present  system,  and  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  palliative  measures.  Changes  must  be 
made,  and  among  those  I  know  of  none  in  this  quarter  of  India  that  will  be  so  certain  of 
having  good  effect,  as  removing  the  seat  of  government  Bombay  and  Salsette  can  be 
well  managed  by  a  civil  commissioner,  with  the  necessary  aids  of  officers  of  rank  in  the 
marine  and  other  departments.  The  visits  of  the  Governor  to  it  would  be  as  frequent  aa 
required. 


is.  The  removal  of  the  government,  while  it  produced  the  greatest  politioil  benefits, 
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No.  14.  would  be  attached  with  a  pecuniary  gain  instead  of  loss.    From  the  situation  of  almost  all 

public  property  at  Bombay,  what  would  remain  after  providing  ample  accommodation  for 

Letter  from        ^^  Supreme  Court,  and  other  offices  and  store-rooms,  by  which  a  reot  to  a  considerable 
Sir  J.  INfAlcolm.     amount  would  be  saved,  could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  a  port  where  warehouses  near  the 
^    '  harbour  are  always  in  demand.  The  product  of  those  buildmgs  would  far  more  than  provide 

for  any  accommodation  that  would  be  required  at  another  seat  of  government ;  but  if  the 
form  of  the  administration  is  modified  as  suggested,  that  would  be  on  a  comparative  moderate 
«cale.  Considerable  financial  benefits  would  ultimately  result  from  much  money  being 
circulated  in  the  provinces  which  is  now  spent  in  Bombay.  The  residence  or  departure 
of  the  government  would  be  attended  with  little,  if  any,  effect  whatever  to  the  permanent 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  that  rich  and  important  commercial  city. 

16.  Independent  of  other  effects  of  the  plan  I  have  suggested  in  regard  to  the  future 
administration  of  this  presidency,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  its  beinff  far  more  econo- 
mical as  well  as  efficient  than  the  present.  It  would  make  many  immediate  reductions :  it 
would  eventually  require  less  expensive  European  agency.  But  while  the  number  of  civil 
servants  was  reduced,  those  that  remained  and  were  competent  would  be  greatly  elevated, 
and  motives  of  emulation  and  a  desire  of  distinction  would  stimulate  men  to  efforts  that 
would  gradually  tend  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  country. 

17.  Besides  the  high  officer  already  stated,  which  would  become  objects  of  ambition  that 
must  remain  exclusive  to  the  civil  service,  those  of  this  presidency  would,  like  all  others, 
have  the  appointment  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Governor-General  open  to  them ;  and 
when  that  supreme  head  of  the  government  was  released,  as  he  must  be,  from  the 
trammels  of  tne  present  system,  and  the  details  with  which  he  is  now  burthened,  would 
require  not  only  a  chief  secretary  of  state  but  a  secretariat,  formed  of  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  every  division  of  the  vast  empire  subject  to  his  direction  and  control. 
The  Governor-General  should  move  throughout  the  countries  subject  to  his  authority;  but 
this  would  be  impossible  without  great  inconvenience  and  increased  expense  if  any  council 
is  continued,  or  if  even  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India  is  associated  with  him  in  his  civil 
and  political  duties.  He  might,  as  well  as  the  governors  of  the  great  divisions  of  India  sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  be  empowered  like  the  governors  of  His  Majesty*s  colonies  to  caU, 
when  required,  specified  persous  at  the  head  otthe  different  departments  to  a  council  board, 
when  he  deemed  such  a  proceeding  expedient ;  and  this,  as  it  increased  his  responsibility, 
would  be  beneficial. 

18.  The  governors  of  the  different  divisions  must  make  continual  circuits  of  the  provinces 
under  them.  This  is  indispensable  on  many  grounds.  The  expense  of  such  siliould  be 
regulated  and  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  never  can  equal  the  saving  and  vigilant 
personal  super\'ision  of  the  chief  autliority  must  produce.  It  is  still  more  necessary  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  annuallv  visit  his  army:  yet  from  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
.tories,  even  under  Uiis  presidency,  such  circuiUi  are  incompatible  with  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  council  board  ;  but  he  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  be  removed  from  that  while  the 
government  is  constituted  as  at  present,  and  while  the  Governor  and  he  are  both  absent 
m  the  provinces.  Though  the  former  be  deemed  constructively  present,  the  two  civil  coun- 
cillors form  a  majority  on  any  question  in  which  they  concur  against  the  Governor,  and 
this  may  either  a>mpel  him  to  return  to  the  presidency,  and  to  request  the  attendance  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  impediment  of  his  militar}' duties,  or  to  give  up  tliat  weight 
in  the  government  which  its  original  constitution  (formed  under  circumstances  very  diffe- 
rent) gives  him,  where  he  has  a  casting  vote,  and  can  carry  any  measure  he  deems  expedient, 

if  concurred  in  bv  one  member  of  his  full  council. 

• 

19.  The  Governor,  it  is  true,  has,  in  cases  he  deems  important,  a  power  to  act  upon  his 
own  rcsiK)nsihility,  hut  many  reasons  must  render  that  rare  of  exercise.  It  is  a  measure 
that  will  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  in  cases  where  a  governor  is  very  confident  in  his  own 
experience  or  judgment.  Differently  situated,  he  will  generally  sacrifice  other  objects 
rather  than  adopt  u  course  which  sets  at  nought  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  has, 
perhaps,  tlie  effect  of  losing  temper  and  good  feeling,  in  a  degree  that  may  be  more  inju- 
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rious  to  the  public  senrice  than  the  benefits  (however  important)  that  can  be  derived  fiiom 
any  single  measure. 

20.  I  have  gone  far  beyond  my  original  desi^  when  I  commenced  this  Minute,  but  in 
considering  the  actual  condition  of  the  most  fruitful  and  important  provinces  of  this  presi* 
deiicy,  and  of  the  local  administration  best  suited  to  maintain  their  peace  and  promote  their 
improvement,  I  have  been  gradually  led  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  frame  of  gpvern* 
ment  My  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  offered  fi>r  the  consideration  of  my  superiors. 
They  are  the  unreserved  sentiments  of  one  who  has  passed  through  almost  every  grade, 
militai^,  civil,  and  political,  of  the  service,  has  had  much  experience  of  the  actual  operas 
tion  ofour  system,  in  every  quarter  of  our  territories^  and  will  be  received,  perhaps,  with 
more  attention,  as  the  last  public  record  I  shall  ever  make,  connected  with  a  suoject  in 
which  I  have,  through  life,  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  from  considering  it  to  involve,  noC 
only  the  interest  and  reputation  of  my  country,  but  the  happiness  and  proBperiqr  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  India. 

21.  The  growth  of  our  territories  has  been  too  rapid  to  admit  of  those  changes  and 
modifications  which  their  good  government  required;  but  a  period  has  arrived  when  we 
have  leisure  to  consider  and  intrrauce  such  reforms  as  are  more  suited  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion ofour  territories,  and  to  our  means  of  ruling  them.  The  present  frame  of  government 
had  its  origin  in  jealousy  and  distrust,  nor  were  such  feelings  and  motives  at  the  period  it 
was  formed  unwise.  The  scene  was  distant,  and  littie  known.  Every  check  was  required 
on  indiriduals;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  desired  to  have,  in  the  rank  and  talent  of  his 
colleagues,  a  check  against  the  abuses  of  power  of  a  Governor.  There  were  no  regular  de- 
partments. The  details  of  the  administration  were  littie  known  to  the  Court,  who  avow^ 
edly  sought,  as  a  source  of  information,  and  as  a  guide  to  theirjudgment  in  deciding  upon 
questions  as  they  arose,  the  dissentient  minutes  of  council.  Circumstances  have  entirely 
changed :  as  complete  information  exists,  and  as  correct  opinions  are  formed  upon  every 
subject  connectedf  with  the  adminbtration  of  this  empire,  in  England  as  in  India.  The  time 
is  past  when  Governors  can  be  suspected  even  of  abusing  their  authority,  and  the  means  of 
checking  them  are  so  complete,  and  the  quickness  of  communication  with  Europe  so  im- 
proved, that  no  evils  can  arise  from  their  being  invested  with  the  power  I  have  proposed, 
that  will,  in  the  slightest  degree,  balance  the  advantages  that  must  be  derived  irom  their 
being  freed  from  the  restraints  and  impediments  to  the  performance  of  the  most  important 
duties  under  the  present  system. 

22.  It  is  true  that  this  change  would  require  much  attention  to  the  selection  of  persons 
for  these  high  offices,  but  this  would  be  so  far  good  as  it  increased  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  were  to  nominate  them.  The  evils  ofa  bad  selection,  however,  to  such  a  situa- 
tion cannot  be  avoided,  though  it  is  here  of  importance  to  remark,  that  a  governor  with- 
out local  information  or  experience,  but  of  good  sense  and  honourable  character,  would 
be  much  more  effidentiy  daed  by  the  heads  of  distinct  departments,  the  commissioners  of 
provinces,  and  an  able  secretariat,  than  he  ever  can  be  by  a  council,  either  agreeing  or  dis- 
agreeing in  his  general  views  of  administration.  This  arises  out  of  the  relative  condition 
of  the  parties  associated  in  the  government,  and  is  incapable  of  remedy  while  that  is  con- 
stitutea  as  at  present. 
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LETTER  from  the  Hohourablb  EDWARD  GARDNER,  to  T.  HYDB^ 
VILLIERS,  Esq.,  the  Secreury  to  the  Board  of  Ocmtrol.  '     ^^ 

Sir  :  I^mdm^  21^  Februarys  ISSS;  80,  Bnitoi»-st^:eeb' 

I  HAVK  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tbe  86di  January,  ap- 
prising me  of  its  bein^  the  probable  intentioa  eS  the  Commissioners  for  the  AiFairs  of 
India  to  propose  my  beii^  called  as  a  witSMas  beEore  tba  East-India  Committee,  regai  ding 
the  state  of  our  political  relations  in  the  £asc».and  of  the  territory  acquired  there  since  1813,^ 
and  requiring  any  information  which  my  course  ci  aerricef  in  any  particular  quanert^may 
hare  enabled  me  to  oflfer  on  those  subjects. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  from  the  period  specified  in  your  letter,  my  services  b*ve 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  remote  and  oomparativefy  unimportant  state  of  Nepaul,  whieb, 
being  wholly  unconnected  with  the  other  states  and  powers  of  India,  excluded  me  altogether 
from  any  participation  in  those  operadotls  which  led  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  and 
political  results  in  question,  and  JeaTing  me  necessarily  unacquainted  with  any  details 
relating  to  those  transactions,  disqualifies  me,  in  fact^  from  giving  any  evidence  regarding 
them  worthy  the  Committee's  attention.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour  tJ  answer  to  such 
points  as  may  apply  to  the  situation  which  I  filled  during  this  period,  having  no  papers  on  the 
subject  to  refer  to. 
Extracts  from  die  Secretmry't  Letter. 


Q. — What  is  the  actual 
condition  of  our  relations 
with  the  several  states? 


Q. — What  is  the  amount 
of  military  force  required  in 
each  instance,  8tc.  r 


^  Q. — What  new  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  have  oeen 
made,  8cc.  ? 


A.  -  Our  alliances  generally  with  the  native  states^  whether 
under  subsidiary  or  protective  treaties,  involve,  I  consider, 
a  virtual  acknowledgment,  on  their  part,  of  the  British  supr^ 
macj.  They  bind  tnemselves  to  abide  by  its  arbitration  in 
external  disputes;  to  abstain  from  forming  any  new  connec- 
tions with  other  states ;  and  engage  to  furnish  a  military  force 
or  contingent  when  required,  or  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  resources  and  conditions ;  but  these  rela- 
tions are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  the  stipulations,  of 
course,  various.  With  the  state  of  Nepaul,  where  only  I  had 
any  local  experience  or  concern,  our  connection,  consequent  to 
the  war  of  i8H  and  1815,  b  founded  solely  on  a  treaty  of 
amity ;  that  state,  as  it  stood  at  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
was  treated  widi  as  an  independent  country,  and  no  demand 
was  made  on  it  to  furnish  dtner  troops  or  money;  neither  were 
we  placed  under  any  oblintion  to  aid  in  its  support  or  defence: 
consequently  no  British-Indian  force  has  been  employed  or 
moveo  widiin  that  territoiy ;  but  three  or  four  local  corps, 
embodied  during  the  war,  were  kept  up  after  its  conclusion, 
and  cantoned  along  the  frontier  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 
I  believe  they  have  been  disbanded  since  I  quitted  India, 
early  in  1829,  and  have  been  replaced  by  corps  from  the  line; 
but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

A. — By  the  treaty  ratified  in  1816,  the  Nepaul  Government 
ceded  the  district  of  Knmaon,  including  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lowland  tracts  along  the  borders,  and  aiao  some  pettv 
sutes  within  the  hiUa,  whicn  were  for  the  most  part  restored, 

under 
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Extncti  from  the  Seerettiy't  Letter. 


Q.— Wbat  b  the  charac- 
ter, and  what  the  extent  of 
the  interference  exercised  by 
us  In  the  internal  aflairs  of 
■the  protected  states  ? 


Q. — What  is  the  real  na- 
tureof  the  duties  that  belong 
lo  political  residents  and 
agents? 


Q. — What  are  the  effects 
that  have  resulted,  and  those 
that  are  tt>  be  anticipated 
from  these  relations,  Sic? 


Q.— What  have  been  the 
financial  eff*ects  of  the  con- 
questSi  See.? 

Q.— Increased  or  de- 
creased revenue  or  tribute  ? 


under  British  protection,  to  the  chiefs  from  whom  they  had 
been  wrested  by  the  Gorkah  power ;  but  they  were  on  too 
insigniflcant  asode  soaliowof  tneir  paying  tribute,  or  furnish- 
ing any  quota  of  troops ;  and  no  other  territory  of  any  conse- 
quence was  retained  in  this  quarter. 

A. — ^The  interference  which  it  may  have  been  deemed  pro- 
per to  exercise  in  any  state,  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
our  connection  with  it,  and  upon  other  circumstances*  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  been  carried  in 
any  instance.  With  re^purd  to  Nepanl,  no  interference  of  any 
description,  direct  or  indirect,  was  ever  resorted  to  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  which  were  wholly  and  entirely  con* 
ducteid  and  reffnlated  by  the  RajaVs  government,  unaided  and 
uninfluenced  by  any  British  affencv*  The  duty  of  the  political 
resident  at  that  court  was  restncteo  to  maintaining  the  friendlv 
relations  which  had  been  established,  and  to  the  superinten(t- 
ence  of  the  intercourse  and  communications  between  the  pub- 
lic officers  and  subjects  of  both  countries :  he  was  expected 
to  keep  his  government,  of  course,  informed  of  all  occurrences 
of  a  political  nature,  and  was  authorized,  when  occasion  called 
for  It,  to  interpose  his  remonstrances  or  advice  in  any  pro- 
ceedings, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  alliance,  or  which  might 
have  a  tendenqr  to  disturb  the  good  understanding,  or  threaten 
a  rupture. 

A. — The  result,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  all  that 
could  be  expected  or  desired.  The  Nepaul  government  has 
adhered  witn  steady  fidelitv  to  its  engagements,  and  an  un« 
common  degree  of  tranauiUity  and  quietude  has  ensued  from 
the  connection.  Free  irom  wars,  or  internal  commotions  of 
any  kind,  the  native  government  has  had  leisure,  as  well  as 
disposition,  to  apply  itself  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  its 
proper  affairs,  wnence  its  subjects,  as  well  as  our  own,  have 
no  doubt  derived  benefit  (as  1  conceive  the  country  at  large 
must  needs  have  done  from 'the  general  extension  of  the 
British  power  and  influence  throughout  India).  The  intention 
of  our  government  for  preventing  future  border  disputes,  by 
the  formation  of  a  defined  boundary-line  along  the  portion  of 
the  frontier,  which  had  before  been  in  a  very  disordered  state, 
has  been  fully  answered.  The  Gorkahs  themselves,  a  military 
tribe,  long  addicted  to  warfare,  (though  they  have  not,  it  is 
true,  gone  the  length  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  their  sol- 
diery) liave  become  reconciled,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a  con- 
nection which  lias  so  decidedly  limited  their  power  of  action, 
and  to  the  restraints  which  have  been  thereby  imposed  upon 
their  further  career  of  conquest;  and  under  a  similar  line  of 
conduct  to  that  hitherto  observed  in  our  relations  with  this 
state,  a  conUnuation  of  such  results  may,  I  think,  be  reason- 
ably antidpatcd. 

A. — ^A  part  of  the  ceded  lowlands,  bordering  Oude,  was 
transferrea  to  the  Nawi^  of  Lucnow,  in  payment  of  a  loan 
of  a  crore  of  rupees.  The  only  additional  revenue  derived 
from  the  cessions  made  by  Nepaul  is  drawn  from  the  district 
of  Kumaon.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  amount,  but  it 
must  be  small  in  itself,  and  can  afford,  I  imagine,  no  surplus 
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Q. — Increased  or  de- 
creased charoe  of  citil  ad- 
ministration f 

Q. — Increased  or  de- 
creased risk  of  external  of 
internal  hostility? 


Q. — How  far  have  the 
principles  of  justice  and  ex- 
pediency been  adhered  to? 


Q. — How  far  have  the 
strength  and  distribution  of 
tlie  British  Indian  armybeen 
regulated  by  a  due  attention 
to  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  our  political  po- 
sition and  relations,  &c.r 

Q. — How  far  have  the  civil 
establishments  of  the  several 
Residencies  and  Agencies 
been  regulated  so  as  to  se- 
cureefficiency  and  economv? 

Q. — How  far  have  tne 
Residents  and  Agents  been 
subjected  to  the  necewary 
checkg? 


Q. — How  far  has  the  ex- 
isting system  of  Indian  go- 
vernment, and  Home  direc- 
tion and  control,  been  suc- 
cessful, &c.? 

Q. — And  (if  any)  what 
change  b  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  the  constitution  of 
the  Home  or  Indian  govern- 
ment? 


above  the  charges  of  civil  management  for  that  province 
(whatever  they  may  amount  to)  and  the  pay  of  some  local 
corps  that  were  raised  for  service  in  the  hills.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  portion  of  mountain  territory,  has  operated  mate- 
fiidly  in  diminishing  the  likelihood  of  a  renewed  contest  in 
that  quarter;  and  uiis,  I  believe,  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  changes  and  enlargement  of  our  poli- 
tical relations  generally  since  1813,  which,  from  the  com- 
manding position  in  which  they  have  placed  us,  would  appear 
to  afibra  an  assurance  against  the  repetition  of  any  serious 
hostility  to  our  established  power. 

A. — In  our  late  contests,  and  consequent  arrangements, 
with  the  powers  of  India,  the  principles  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency, I  believe,  have  not  been  lost  sight  of.  In  regard 
parciculariy  to  the  war  with  Nepaul,  it  is  notorious  that  it 
was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  conduct  and  unprovoked  m- 
gresrions  of  the  Gorkah  nation,  and  of  their  denial  of  ful 
reparation;  and  certainly  justice  warranted  the  sacrifices  they 
were  compelled  to  make  as  the  price  of  peace. 

A»— It  is  beyond  my  province,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  give  an  opinion,  with  reference  to  our  actual 
state  and  position,  of  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  In- 
dian armyi  with  which,  indeed,  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  they  were  always  regu- 
lated with  due  attention  to  such  considerations. 


A. — Where  I  was  employed,  I  consider  the  establishments 
to  have  been  as  limited  and  economical  as  was  consistent  with 
efficiency  and  respectability,  and  the  resident  was  subjected 
to  a  suiScient  variety  of  checks.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
fbnctions  entrusted  to  residents,  in  some  instances  where, 
from  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
large  discretionary  powers  are  necessarily  vestea  in  them, 
these  checks,  I  conclude,  may  not  have  been  always  so  effec- 
tual as  might  have  been  desired;  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
he  was  subjected  to  every  salutary  controL 

A. — My  constant  absence  firom  the  seat  of  government, 
and  total  unacquaintance  with  the  records  connected  with  the 
decree  of  control  and  influence  exercised  by  the  Home  Autho- 
riues,  forbid  my  touching  on  this  point,  or  offiering  any  opi- 
nion whether  or  not  any  change  might  seem  acmsable  in 
their  oonsdtntion.    As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 

Smeral  effiscts  of  the  system  in  India,  the  existing  scheme  for 
e  administration  of  our  Eastern  dominions  would  appear, 
on  the  whcde,  to  have  been  succeasfiil,  and,  in  its  retoltSpCre- 
ditaUe  to  ovrnile. 

I  have^  8cc 

EDWARD  GARDNER. 
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LETTER  from  the  Hon.  M.  ELPHINSTONE  to  THOMAS  HYDE  VILLIERS, 

Eiq. 
Sir,  London,  5th  August  1832. 

I  HATE  now  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  Letter  dated  January  9th,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pblitical  Relations  of  the  Government  of  India. 

L  The  acquisitions  during  the  period  mentioned  consist  of  the  conquests  from  the 
Gorkas,  and  tne  numerous  conquests  and  cessions  which  resulted  from  tne  war  with  the 
Pindarries  and  Mahrattas  in  1817  and  1818,  together  with  the  conquests  from  the  Bur- 
mans. 

The  greatest  change  operated  on  our  political  relations  ia  that  which  resulted  from  the 
war  of  1817  and  1818,  in  which  some  of  the  substantive  States  of  India  were  extinguished, 
and  others  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  as  to  remove  all  serious  danger  from 
any  future  combination  of  native  princes.  Tlie  same  war  led  to  the  express  recognition  of 
our  supremacy  by  some  of  the  States  of  India,  and  the  tacit  admission  of  it  by  most  of  the 
rest* 

2.  When  I  left  India  the  actual  condition  of  our  political  relations  was  as  follows :  the 
^hs  beyond  the  Sutlege  were  entirely  independent  of  us,  and  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
our  government,  llie  Gorkas  were  in  a  similar  situation.  Sindia  has  not  subjected  him- 
self to  our  control  by  any  treaty,  but  his  situation,  surrounded  by  our  territories  and 
dependents,  had  brought  him  much  under  our  influence. 

The  last  prince,  who  had  once  been  an  equal  and  a  rival  of  the  British  Government, 
desired  on  his  death-bed  that  disputes  regarding  the  succession  should  be  settled  by  our 
Resident. 

The  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  together  with  the  Nizam  and  the  King  of  Oude,  are  not 
only  subjected  to  our  politiod  control  by  treaties,  but  are  unable,  unless  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  find  the  means  of  opposing  us,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined. 

The  Rajpoot  princes  are  bound  by  their  engagements  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation 
with  our  government.  If  there  are  any  other  chiefs  who  are  not  bound  to  submit  their 
political  operations  to  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  they  are  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  our  political  relation  to  the  different  princes  of  India, 
I  believe  our  interference  in  their  internal  afliurs  has  mudi  increased  since  the  Pindarry 
war. 

S.  The  first  two  divisions  of  this  question  could  only  be  answered  by  means  of  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Board ;  but  in  reply  to  the  third,  I  may  observe,  that  the  extension 
of  our  territory  and  influence,  instead  of  diminishing  the  necessity  for  troops  as  might  be 
expected,  has  io  general  an  opposite  tendency.  A  treaty  which  turns  an  enemy  into  an 
ally,  no  doubt  removes  the  necessity  for  so  large  an  army ;  but  if  tlie  connexion  be  so  close 
as  to  moke  us  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our  confederate,  the  whole  burthen  of  pro- 
tecting him  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  is  soon  thrown  upon  us. 

This  obviously  requires  an  additional  military  force ;  but  still  the  increase  falls  much 
short  of  what  becomes  necessary,  if  the  country  passes  into  our  own  possession.  A  native 
prince  whose  government  has  once  been  well  established,  does  not  require  an  army  to  pro- 
tect him  against  internal  dangers,  unless  there  be  a  pretender  to  his  throne.  He  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  nligious  or  national  jealousy,  or  from  the  effects  of  innovation,  or  the 
misunderstanding's  likely  to  arise  between  a  government  and  a  people  differing  in  prin- 
ciples, manners  and  opinions ;  such  a  prince  also  is  contented  with  a  far  less  degree  of 
order  in  l)i>  administration  than  we  are,  and  can  maintain  it  with  a  much  less  force.     Esta- 
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blishments  paid  by  landa,  and  matchlock^meii  retained  on  very  low  pi^,  are  sufficient  tokeep 
up  flomethiiig  like  goi?ernmenC  under  a  native  prince.  The  proTince  of  Candeish^  during 
the  whole  otthe  last  Peishwa's  reira^  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  almost  unexampled  even 
in  Asia;  the  north«eastem  part  of  the  Nizam's  country  was  probably  never  tiilly  con- 
quered till  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  his  subsidiary  treaty  witn  us;  aud  there  b  scarcely 
any  native  chief  who  has  not  predatory  bodies  within  his  territories  who  set  his  authori^ 
at  defiance.  This  state  of  thmgs  cannot  be  submitted  to  by  usy  and  the  consequence  is 
that  troops  must  be  raised  to  occupy  the  whole  countiyi  and  maintain  peace  and  order ; 
while  there  ought  still  to  be  some  aisposable  force  for  foreign  service. 

4.  Our  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  protected  States  varies^  much  both  in  char 
racter  and  extent  In  most  of  our  old  subsidiary  treaties  there  is  a  stipulation  that  we  are 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  pnnce;  but^  even  in  the  cases  where  intei^ 
ference  has  been  most  guarded  against  on  both  sides*  it  has  taken  pilule  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  other  instances  the  article  has  become  entirely  nugatory. 

This  has  arisen  from  the  weakness  and  bad  reputation  of  the  native  governments.  They 
have  often  been  obliged  to  request  our  support  against  insubordinate  chiefs  or  other  suIk 
jccts  (when  we  necessarily  became  mediators  and  ^arantees  of  an  agreement  between  the 
parties),  and  they  have  also  been  obliged  to  solicit  our  guarantee  to  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments and  other  settlements  where  the  other  contracting  party  could  not  depend  on  their 
fuith. 

In  some  instances  the  protected  prince  has  put  particular  branches  of  his  administration 
under  the  representative  of  our  Government^  and  in  some  he  has  given  him  a  general  con- 
trol over  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  interposition  at  the  request  of  the  protected  prince,  there 
have  also  been  cases  where  the  British  Government  thought  itself  entitled*  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  to  interfere  unsolicited  in  internal  affaurs  which  it  conceived  to  endanger 
tlie  alliance,  or  to  threaten  future  calls  for  its  intervention^  under  difficulties  which  it  might 
not  be  able  to  surmount. 

The  different  degrees  of  interference  may  be  imagined  from  the  two  extremes,  which  are 
perhaps  shown  by  Uie  instances  of  the  Peishwa  ana  the  Guikwar. 

In  the  case  of  the  Peishwa,  that  prince  was  bound  to  enter  into  no  political  transactions 
without  our  approbation,  and  carry  on  no  intercourse  with  foreign  States  without  our  know- 
ledge. Ministers  from  all  the  principal  States  of  India,  however,  continued  to  reside  at  his 
court,  and,  though  in  ordinary  times  he  sooner  or  later  made  known  every  proposition  of 
importance  that  was  made  to  him,  yet  the  Resident  did  not  exercise  any  close  inspection 
of  nis  proceedings,  nor  receive  a  detailed  report  of  every  interview.  All  ostensible  negotia- 
tions, nowever,  and  all  which  led  to  any  open  result,  were  carried  on  through  the  oritish 
Government,  which  enforced  die  Peishwa*s  claims  on  other  States,  urged  theirs  on  him, 
and  arbitrated  all  differences  between  the  parties  according  to  the  treaty. 

In  internal  afiairs  it  was  tlie  anxious  wish  of  both  parties  to  prevent  our  interference ;  but 
as  tlie  Peishwa  had  been  driven  out  of  his  country,  and  we  tiad  to  recover  possession  for 
him,  we  were  in  some  cases  obliged  to  enter  into  capitulations  which  we  were  bound  to  see 
observed  ever  after.  In  a  quarrel  between  the  Peishwa  and  his  younger  brother,  he  requested 
the  intervention  of  the  Resident,  and  authorized  him  to  ^^rantee  the  agreement  he  brought 
about.  These  acts  of  interference  led  to  little  or  no  discussion  after  tliey  were  once  con- 
cluded ;  but  it  was  different  with  the  settlement  of  the  Southern  Jageerdars,  a  body  of  feuda- 
tory chiefs  whom  tlie  Peishwa  was  unable  to  reduce  to  obedience^  and  against  whom  he  for 
many  years  solicited  the  aid  of  the  British  Government.  By  its  means  an  adjustment  of  die 
claims  of  both  parties  was  effected ;  but  from  their  complicated  nature  they  led  to  perpetual 
appeals  from  both  parties,  and  involved  ccmtinnal  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Britidi 
Government  These  are  the  only  cases  of  imporunce  in  which  the  British  interfered  in  tbe 
Peishwa's  internal  government.  The  ordinary  business  was  conducted  widiout  any  particl* 
pation  by  the  Resident,  or  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  measures  adopted. 

In 
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In  the  opposite  case  of  the  Guikwar,  one  prince  of  that  fiunfly  was  insane^  and  his  suc- 
cessor had  a  long  minority,  the  Britidi  Ooremment  was  guarantee  for  their  debts,  and  neither 
had  any  near  rdatbn  capable  of  administering  the  government  This  state  of  things  led  to 
a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  Resident  was  the  prhieipal  member,  and  thus  in  a  great 
measure  the  head  of  the  State. 


In  the  various  intermediate  shades  our  interference  is  sometimes  carried  on  directly,  and 
at  other  times  by  means  of  a  minister  under  the  influence  of  the  Resident,  which  is  the  most 
invidious  and  lease  successful  mode  of  all. 

The  Resident's  relation  to  his  own  government  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Those 
at  courts  near  a  presidency,  and  in  cuses  where  the  business  is  well  understood,  take  no 
step  without  orders  from  the  government ;  while  those  in  remote  countries,  or  where  evenu 
are  frequently  changing,  and  much  depends  on  the  characters  of  individuals,  are  left  almost 
entirelv  to  their  own  discretion,  the  government  only  indicating  from  time  to  time  the 

SmeraJ  line  of  policy  it  wishes  to  pursue,  and  noticing  any  errors  into  which  it  conceives 
e  Resident  to  tall. 

2d.  No  native  prince  has  put  himself  under  our  protection  until  his  government  was  in 
such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  be  incapable  of  subsisting  by  any  other  means.  The  immediate 
eflect  of  the  measure,  therefore,  nas  generally  been  a  temporary  recovery  of  vigour  and 
prosperity.  The  ill  effects  which  afterwards  result  from  subsidiary  alliances  have  often  been 
pointed  out  It  has  been  shown  that,  by  rendering  the  prince's  safety  independent  on  his 
own  exertions  or  good  conduct,  they  destro}'  his  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
arbitrary  character  of  his  government.  It  is  also  said  that  our  treaties  obstruct  the  natural 
course  of  events,  by  which,  when  a  native  government  reaches  a  certain  pitch  of  corruption, 
it  is  overturned,  and  a  new  and  better  one  raised  on  its  ruins. 

There  is  great  truth  in  these  observations,  especially  the  two  first;  but  the  effects  deduced 
from  them  seem  to  me  to  have  been  carried  much  too  far. 

The  energies  of  protected  princes  in  war  and  politics  are  certainly  impaired  by  our 
alliance,  and  as  it  is  in  those  departments  that  we  require  their  assistance,  their  deficiencies 
are  soon  discovered  and  loudly  complained  of.  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  I  think  we 
are  wrong  to  attribute  the  whole  of  their  decline  to  the  alliance.  Scarcely  any  State  that 
has  sprung  up  in  India  since  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  has  retained  its  vigour  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  and  not  one  lias  failed  to  sinK  into  complete  decay  by  the  third 
generation.  The  ephemeral  character  of  Asiatic  governments  may  be  observed  in  countries 
where  our  influence  certainly  never  reached.  At  tne  time  of  our  first  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
the  King  of  Persia  had  sulxlued  all  his  rivals,  and  was  threatening  most  of  his  neighbours. 
The  King  of  Caubul,  at  a  later  period,  occasioned  us  great  uneasiness  for  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  empire ;  yet  those  two  monarchies  are  now,  for  their  extent,  perhaps  the  feeblest  in 
the  world.  Some  light  is  likewise  thrown  by  the  history  of  Persia  on  the  supposed  reno- 
vation of  decayed  governments  in  Asia.  That  kin^om  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
for  tliree  generations  under  the  first  Sufievees.  It  then  languished  for  near  a  century 
under  their  successors.  An  equal  period  has  since  elapsed,  during  which  there  have  been 
one  or  two  very  able  usurpers;  but  the  country  is  still  in  a  condition  probably  inferior  to 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan  invasion.  In  India,  certainly,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  striking  cases  where  the  powers  of  the  government  were  rerived  by  a  new 
dynasty;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  States  which  have  undergone  revolutions  have  been 
Imken  up,  or  partitioned,  or  have  fallen  into  perfect  anarchy.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that 
the  States  with  which  we  formed  alliances  would  have  lost  even  tlieir  political  energy,  as 
they  have  done,  if  the  English  had  never  landed  in  India. 

With  r^ard  to  the  falling  off  of  their  internal  government,  I  must  say  that  it  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  my  own  observation.  I  wai  a  j'ear  in  the  Peishwa's  country  before  our 
treaty  with  him,  and  I  saw  it  affain  nine  years  after  the  alliance ;  during  that  period  it  had 
suffered  from  a  general  iaminei  out  the  improvement  in  its  condition  was,  nevertheless,  most 
striking. 
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No.  l(i.  .    The  best  proof  of  the  fact  is  afforded  by  comparing  tlie  descriptions  given  by  General 

— :  Palmer  and  Sir  Barry  Close  before  the  treaty,  with  those  of  the  Residents  after  iL    In  some 

i".  11^'"'"        of  the  former  it  is  stated  that  the  provinces  were  overrun  by  banditti^  and  that  no  one 

M  I'TuhL  "til         ^ould  rent  the  lands  round  the  capital,  because,  being  near  the  seat  of  government,  they 

i  .   '^  piMiistone.     ^^^  liable  to  disturbances  which  the  Peishwa  was  unable  to  restrain.  The  dispatches  s^t 

the  treaty  represent  the  Peishwa*s  territories  as  not  suffering  by  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  native  prince.  The  neighbouring  territory  of  the  Nizam  certainly  fell  off  after  our 
alliance;  but  I  doubt  if  this  M-as  not  owing  to  the  inherent  vices  of  a  Mahomedan 
government  With  all  its  disadvantages,  it  seemed  to  me  in  a  better  condition  than  Sindia's 
and  Holcar's  countries ;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  dominions  of  the  protected 
princes  which  I  have  seen  were  in  a  better  state  than  those  of  the  independent  ones.  The 
most  flourishing  territory  of  a  native  prince  I  ever  saw  was  the  Guikwar's. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  territories  of  protected  princes  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  their  immunity  from  foreign  invasion ;  but  the  stability  of  the  government 
also,  though  it  may  render  the  prince  more  arbitrary  in  some  cases,  renders  him  more 
moderate  in  others,  and  shuts  out  many  great  disorders. 


The  ultimate  result  of  our  relation  to  protected  princes  may  be  too  easily  conjectured. 
So  close  a  connexion  between  two  powers  so  unequal  and  so  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  can 
scarcely  end  otherwise  than  in  the  subjection  of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger;  differences  must 
unavoidably  arise ;  and  however  moderate  the  superior  power  may  be,  the  result  of  each  roust 
advance  the  inferior  a  step  towards  entire  subjugation.  Even  without  such  disagreement, 
it  is  the  nature  of  an  Asiatic  government  to  decline,  and  when  they  are  worn  out,  their 
states  fall  into  our  hands.  How  far  their  subjects  are  benefited  or  otherwise  by  the  change 
will  be  discussed  in  another  place :  I  need  only  observe  here,  that  the  subsidiary  treaties 
have  prevented  formidable  combinations  and  dangerous  wars,  which,  unless  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  us  from  India^  would  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  native  States  as 
certainly  as  those  alliances.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  use 
every  means  to  preserve  the  allied  governments :  it  is  also  our  interest  to  keep  up  the 
numoer  of  independent  powers ;  their  territories  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  whose  habits 
of  war,  intrigue,  or  depredation  make  them  incapable  of  remaining  quiet  in  ours ;  and  the 
contrast  of  their  government  has  a  favourable  effect  on  our  subjects,  who^  while  they  feel 
the  evils  they  are  actually  exposed  to,  are  apt  to  forget  the  greater  ones  from  which  they 
have  been  delivered.  If  the  existence  of  independent  powers  gives  occasional  employment 
to  our  armies,  it  is  &r  from  being  a  disadvantage. 

5.  The  financial  effect  of  the  conquests  has  doubtless  been  to  add  greatly  to  our  resources. 
The  charges,  both  civil  and  military,  must  also  have  increased  in  consequence  of  those 
acquisitions.  Under  the  Bombay  government  in  particular,  the  increase  or  those  charges, 
together  with  a  failure  of  revenue  from  a  permanent  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce^ 
went  far  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  conquest;  while  other  expenses,  some  temporary  and 
some  permanent,  unconnected  with  the  new  conquests,  contributed  for  a  time  to  leave  the 
deficit  of  the  Bombay  presidency  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  before  the  acquisition  of  the 
conquered  territories. 

The  risk  of  external  hostility  is  greatly  diminished  by  our  conquests:  that  of  internal 
hostility  is  increased  by  the  newness  of  our  government  m  the  conquered  countries,  by  the 
unsettled  character  of  many  parts  of  them,  and  by  discontent  of  the  cliie&  and  the  soidiers 
who  were  thrown  out  of  power  and  employment  by  our  conquest.  This  danger,  however, 
daily  diminishes,  and  is  not  fteai  as  long  as  we  maintain  an  overwhelming  military  force. 
The  troops  have  been  judiaously  distributed  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends. 


M  «....«,  ..». »....  ^.^j  ^  »..^  ...^.^..  government  has  generally  been  wise.     My 

chief  doubts  refer  to  the  degree  of  interference  in  internal  affairs.    I  must  acknowleckvtlMt 
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mitbough  the  plan  of  abstaining  from  intervention  is  the  beat  for  the  time»  yet  it  is  the  most 
hazarclous  for  the  native  prince,  who  has  the  power  of  running  into  errors  which  are  not 
checked  until  they  become  irretrievable*    The  political  errors  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  mis- 

S»vernment  of  me  Guikwar  after  bis  liberation  firom  our  conirolt  are  strong  insunoes  of 
is  fiict ;  but  notwithstanding  this  danger,  I  think  our  ioterferenoe  should  be  sparingly 
resorted  to. 

7.  The  distribution  of  the  Bombay  army  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine ;  it  appears  to  me  to  be  regnlated  by  the  consideration  stated  in  the  question. 

8.  Great  attention  has  been  of  late  paid  to  economy  at  the  Residencies,  and  there  was  no 
complaint  of  want  of  eflBciency  when  1  left  India. 

9.  The  great  check  on  a  Resident  is  the  necessity  of  his  reporting  every  particular  of  his 
conduct,  llis  omitting  to  do  so  in  any  instance  should  never  be  overlooked.  He  is  also 
open  to  complaints  from  individuals,  or  the  court  at  which  be  resides;  and  though  in  the 
latter  instance  the  secrecy  which  natives  think  necessary,  and  their  disposition  to  intrigue 
and  indirect  proceedings,  embarrass  all  inquiries,  yet  I  do  not  think  any  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  a  Resident  could  well  escape  discovery.  Occasional  visits  by  the  Governor  to  the 
court,  operate  also  as  a  check  on  the  Resident ;  but  none  can  be  advantajo^eously  imposed  that 
tend  to  weaken  his  influence  in  ordinary  times,  or  to  fetter  that  fuu  discretion  which  is 
necessary  in  most  instances  to  enable  him  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  emfrioyment. 

10.  I  think  the  present  s^tem  of  home  government  has  on  the  whole  been  socoessfol  in 
attaining  the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  quality  in  which  it  has  been  most  deficient  is  promptitude,  and  perhaps  also  vigour 
in  enforcing  its  orders ;  but  I  doubt  if  this  deficiency  could  oe  removed  without  greater  evils. 
With  more  activity  there  would  be  more  interference,  which,  besides  the  danger  of  inappli- 
cable orders,  would  impair  the  vigour  and  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  local  governments. 
The  evils  of  interference  would  be  increased  if  promptitude  were  attained  bv  ttirowing  diie 
home  government  into  fewer  hands.  In  that  case  tnere  would  be  less  deliberation,  and 
there  would  be  more  fluctuations  from  the  greater  efiect  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
change  of  an  individual. 

The  improvements  I  would  suggest  in  India  are  chiefly  subordinate  arrangements.  A  more 
extensive  change  has  been  contemplated,  by  abolishing  the  subordinate  presidencies,  and 
bringing  all  India  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Governor-General,  who  is  to  be 
exempted  from  all  the  minutiie  of  provincial  administration ;  but  in  this  plan,  though  sug- 
gestea  by  persons  for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  deference,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
concur. 

In  war  and  politics  there  cannot  be  too  much  promptitude^  nor  can  the  powers  of  the 
Govemor^Oenerol  be  too  unfettered  in  those  aepartments;  bat  in  interns!  government 
there  cannot  be  too  much  deliberation  and  caution,  nor  can  too  much  care  be  taken  to  guard 
against  sweeping  changes  and  frequent  variations  of  policy.  I  would  therefore  rather  in- 
crease the  obstructions  to  the  Governor-Generars  discretion,  by  depriving  him  of  all  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  afikirs  of  the  other  presidencies,  except  a  veto  on  general  changes 
proposed  by  the  subordinate  governments. 

The  facility  of  introducing  uniformity,  which  is  the  principal  argument  for  this  change^ 
seems  to  roe  a  %'ery  strong  Ejection  to  it.  As  India  is  as  extensive  and  as  various  as  all 
Europe,  except  Sweden  and  Russia,  it  is  probable  that  uniformity  will  never  be  more  attain- 
able in  the  one  region  than  in  the  other.  At  present,  India  is  very  imperfectly  known  or 
nnderstood.  and  even  if  uniformity  should  ultimately  be  practicable,  it  should  not  be  thought 
of  now.  Our  government  should  still  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  experimental, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  three  experiments,  and  to  compare  them  in  their  progress 
with  each  other.  Tne  practice  of  Bengal  led  to  Lord  Comwallis's  system ;  an  opposite 
ccmrse  in  Bfadras  produced  Sir  Thomas  Munro^s ;  both  of  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  nere- 
afker  combiiied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  m  better  system  than  dtber  separate.    If  the 
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No.  Hi.         proposed  plan  had  existed  in  1798,  t&e  permanent  semindary  settlement  wliidi  is  n<y#'So 
.     — :.  generally  censured,  woald  have  been  irrevocably  established  in  all  parts  of  India. 

the  Hon.  There  are  other  adrantnges  in  local  goremments:  they  have  more  local  imowlel^^  the 

M.  Klphhistone.    merits  of  local  officers,  cinl  and  military,  are  better  known  to  them  dian  to  a  distufit  g  t«Hi- 

ment,  and  they  have  means  of  employing  and  rewarding  them  whidi  would  not  exist  in  the 
proposed  system ;  they  keep  up  the  oivision  of  the  army,  which  seems  to  me  advantageous, 
and  they  improve  the  means  or  intercourse  with  the  native  diieb. 

The  Governor-General  is  charged  with  too  much  detail  at  present,  and  might  easily  be 
relieved  of  part  of  that  of  Bengal ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  jud^  he  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
removed  entirely  from  being  engaged  in  details;  I  should  view  with  much  apprehension 
a  Governor-General  who  had  no  practical  experience  in  administration,  and  whose  only 
occupation  was  to  frame  systems  which  he  might  instantaneously  extend  to  every  part  of 
India,  without  the  obstruction  now  opposed  by  the  subordinate  governments.  I  should 
much  fear  the  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  to  produce  hasty  innovations  and  frequent 
changes  of  system,  things  hurtful  in  all  countries,  but  nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  India. 

I  have  Just  been  informed  of  another  su^sested  improvement  in  the  Indian  government, 
which  I  conceive  likely  to  be  attended  wun  great  advantage.  It  is  for  the  formation  of  a 
separate  branch  of  the  council,  composed  of  an  English  lawyer,  a  man  of  jzeneral  know- 
leuge  in  everything  connected  with  jurisprudence^  and  a  Company's  servant,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  business  of  legislation.  This  plan  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the  consi- 
derations which  originally  suggested  it ;  but  it  is  further  recommendea  to  ine  by  my  expe- 
rience of  an  arrangement  resembling  it  in  some  respects,  which  was  temporarily  adoptedfor 
the  formation  of  tne  new  regulations  at  Bombay.  The  members  were  two  Company's  ser- 
vants (one  judicial  and  one  revenue),  and  a  gentleman  employed  in  the  Supreme  Court;  but 
selected  rather  for  his  general  attainments  than  knowledge  of  English  law.  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  this  is  not  a  better  composition  than  that  first  mentioned,  since  it  increases 
the  number  of  members  possessed  of  practical  experience,  and  only  excludes  the  English 
lawyer,  the  advantage  of  whose  presence  1  think  very  questionable.  There  is  perhaps  a 
preiudice  in  India  aj|;ainst  having  English  law  forced  on  the  natives  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  this  may  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no  danger  of  that  law  being  too  much  attended 
to  in  a  body  composed  lixe  that  sugsested ;  but  there  is  in  every  man  s  mind  a  strong  bias 
to  the  law  under  which  he  has  beenbrooght  up,  and  a  disposition  to  consider  its  niues  as 
identical  with  those  of  nature.  The  secret  operation  or  this  feelinff,  together  with  the 
superior  skill  of  a  practitioner  in  the  law,  and  the  advantage  of  his  dwajrs  having  some- 
thmg  positive  to  propose,  whilst  his  colleagues  are  in  doubts  and  difficulties,  must  always 
give  a  lawyer  an  ascendancy  in  a  small  legislative  council,  and,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, must  lead  to  unnecessary  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  natives. 

A  body,  such  as  has  been  recommended,  would  render  the  regulations  much  more 
complete,  more  consistent,  and  more  conformable  to  fixed  principles^  than  tliose  now 
passed ;  and  as  it  would  not  require  to  be  constantly  employea  in  miming  regulations,  it 
miffht  conduct  all  the  long  inquiries  into  the  native  laws  ana  customs,  and  into  the  tenures 
of  land  and  other  rights,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  towards  the  formation  of  a 
code  for  India.  I  should  propose  such  a  committee  for  each  presidency;  but  if  the 
expense  be  too  ^reat,  I  should  think  one  for  Bengal  alone  would  be  the  means  of  fur^ 
nishing  an  excellent  model  for  the  legislation  of  the  other  governments. 

There  was  a  precaution  adopted  at  Bombay  which  I  think  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage by  the  proposed  legislative  council.  It  was  to  send  all  Regulations  after  they  were 
drafted  to  the  cnief  court,  and  to  the  departments  principally  concerned,  for  their  remarks 
on  the  probable  operation  of  each^in  practice.  The  whole  was  then  fully  considered  by 
the  government,  and  particular  articles  were  often  discussed  with  the  Regulation  committee 
before  they  were  finally  passed 

The  other  alterations  I  would  recommend  in  the  Indian  ffovernroent  are  the  following : 
the  governors  should  have  commissions  from  the  Kiifg  as  the  commanders  in  duff  Jbave 

now. 
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now.    Thif  voold  raise  ibeir  dignity,  especially  with  the  oimyi  and  would  put  an  end  to 
the  supposilioa  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  governors  represent  different  authorities. 

Thai  the  powers  of  the  governors  while  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  within 
-the  limits  of  the  territorv  belonging  to  their  presidency^  should  be  explained ;  it  is  now 
'&r  from  distinct.  The  best  plan  would  perhaps  be>  to  allow  them  to  act  independently  as 
they  now  do,  or  to  consult  their  council,  as  they  thought  best  in  each  case.  Every  facility 
should  be  given  to  them  to  move  often  tfirough  the  country. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  govern- 
ment are  of  great  importance.  They  have  been  so  much  discussed  of  late,  that  I  doubt  if 
I  ought  to  enter  on  tne  subject 

It  might  perhaps  prevent  collision  i£, 

1st.  It  were  clearly  fixed  that  the  Supreme  Courts  had  no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  beyond 
the  limits  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  except  over  Europeans,  and  if  the  word 
<*  mhabitani"  were  directed  to  be  used  in  India  in  the  restricted  sense  usual  in  common 
language. 

Sd.  If  the  government  were  allowed  in  all  cases  to  declare  whether  an  act  was  or  was 
not  done  with  their  approbation.  At  present  an  order  of  the  government  exempts  the 
officer  obeying  it  from  all  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  transfers  the  responsibility  to  the 
government,  but  it  requires  that  the  oruer  should  be  previous. 

3d.  The  governor  should  be  empowered,  in  all  cases  where  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  court  was  exceeding  its  jurisdiction,  to  suspend  the  proceeding  until  a  reference  could 
be  made  to  England.  He  should  lye  empowered  to  take  the  same  step  in  all  coses  in 
which  he  deliberately  pronounced  that  the  interference  of  the  court  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  Sute. 

4th.  The  governor  should  be  personally  exempt  from  oil  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  should  he  be  liable  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  be  summoned  as  evidence,  unless 
with  his  own  consent.  Some  alteration  should  be  made  in  his  present  liability  to  arrest 
lor  treason  and  felony ;  if  the  present  state  of  things  were  genexally  understood,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  natives,  and  even  foreign  princes,  would  not  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  governor  by  threatening  to  procure  charges  against  him,  and  that  they  would  not  even 
bring  such  charges.  A  single  charge  supported  by  a  fiilse  oath,  would  be  sufficient  to 
commit  the  governor  to  prison;  Urns  transferring  the  government  for  a  time,  perhaps  a 
long  one,  into  other  hands,  and  greatly  weakening  the  powers  of  the  disgracea  governor 
ibr  ever  after. 

5th.  The  Supreme  Court  should  he  required  to  institute  a  summary  inquiry  into  the 
question,  whether  an  individual  complained  of  is  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  not  to 
issue  process  at  once  on  the  oath  of  a  complainant,  by  which  means  process  might  be 
issued  against  independent  princes,  and  has  been  used  to  intimidate  persons  nowise  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction,  or  even  to  the  British  Government. 

I  have,  &c.  &c. 

M.  ELPHINSTONE. 


VI. 

Api'kvdix, 
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Letter  from 

die  Hon. 

M.  Elphi  list  one. 
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EXTRACT  from  a  LETTER  from  RICHARD  JENKINS,  Esa.  M.  P.,  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Ifoard  of  Control,  on  the  subject  of  the  Actual  Conuition  of  our  Relations 
with  tlie  several  States. 

The  threat  IkhIv  of  our  allies,  as  augmented  since  1813,  being  connected  with  us  in  rela- 
tions of  a  sulriiiliary  nature,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  first  made,  introductory 
to  on  answer  to  the  above  question. 
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Our  subsidiary  treaties,  in  1813,  generally  contained  the  following  stipulatioiis. 

After  a  declaration  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  one  party  were  in  future  to  be  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  both,  the  British  Grovemment  agrees  to  furnish,  and  the  other 
party  to  receive,  a  subsidiary  force  of  a  specific  strength,  to  be  stationed  in  the  dominions 
of  its  ally  for  his  protection  against  external  and  internal  enemies,  though  with  r^ard  to 
the  latter  object  tne  independence  of  the  protected  state  is  acknowledged,  and  the  force  is 
not  to  be  so  employed  without  his  desire,  or  on  trifling  or  ordinary  occasions.  The 
expenses  of  this  force  are  provided  for  either  by  a  money  payment  or  a  cession  of  territory, 
generally  the  latter;  and  to  co-operate  with  the  subsidiary  force  when  in  the  field,  a  certain 
contingent  of  the  troops  of  our  ally,  also  of  a  specific  strength,  is  stipulated  for.  It  is 
further  agreed,  that  on  necessary  occasions  all  the  resources  of  both  states  are  to  be  put 
forth  to  repel  aggression,  whilst,  as  our  ally  agrees  not  to  enter  into  any  negociation  with 
a  foreign  power  without  our  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  to  submit  all  points  of  differ- 
ence to  our  arbitration,  we  are  in  fact  the  judges  of  what  shall  constitute  a  ground  of  war. 

Our  first  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  great  powers  of  the  Dekhan,  the  Nizam,  and 
Peishwa,  as  intended  to  unite  them]with  the  other  Mahratta  powers,  the  Guickwar,  Scindia, 
and  the  Bhoosia,  in  a  system  of  perpetual  defensive  engagements  for  the  maintenance  of 
general  tranquillity,  were  planned  under  circumstances,  as  regarded  the  relative  condition 
of  our  power  and  theirs,  and  the  political  state  of  India  generally,  which  rendered  the 
expression  of  our  superiority  as  the  leading  member  of  the  system  less  decided  than  they 
have  become  in  subsequent  instruments  oi  the  same  kind.  Moreover,  the  experience  we 
soon  had  of  the  inefficient  state  of  tlie  contingents,  and  the  decay  of  the  military  power  of 
our  allies  under  their  reliance  upon  our  support,  the  increasing  importance  of  strength- 
ening our  general  force  of  cavalry  in  particular,  with  relation  to  the  predatory  powers  of 
the  Jratans  and  the  Pindarees,  and  the  embarrassment  attending  the  want  of  a  provision 
for  the  permanent  establishment,  and  of  specific  sanction  to  any  interference  on  our  part 
in  the  regulation  of  those  forces,  led  to  distinct  articles  on  the  subject  being  introduced 
into  our  subsequent  treaties,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  actual  transfer  of  the  contingent, 
with  territorial  or  otlier  funds  for  its  maintenance,  to  the  British  Government. 

Our  late  treaties  have  also  (as  in  the  case  of  Mysore,  Nagpore,  Holkar,  &c.)  left  the 
amount  and  stations  of  our  forces  to  our  own  discretion,  and  in  some  cases  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  our  right  to  interfere  in  internal  affairs  is  asserted  and  recognized.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  a  stipulation  introduced  into  all  our  treaties,  prohibiting  native  states 
from  entertaining  in  the  service  any  Europeans  or  Americans  without  our  permission. 

With  these  few  leading  remarks,  I  proceed  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  course  of 
political  transactions  with  the  several  states  since  1813,  so  as  to  show  the  actual  condition 
of  our  relations  with  them. 

ALLIES. 

TTie  Nizam. 

From  our  first  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  or  at  least  from  the  death  of  Nizam 
Alice  Khan,  in  1803,  to  the  present  time,  all  the  affairs  of  his  government  have  been  con* 
ducted  by  a  minister  supported  by  us.  The  late  prince,  Sekundar  Jah,  who  died  in  1829, 
was  occasionally  disposed  to  alter  this  svstem ;  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  energy  or 
steadiness  to  act  for  himself,  and  he  well  knew  that  no  minister  he  might  choose  could 
carry  on  his  administration  without  our  countenance.  lie  was  thus  compelled  to  fall  in 
with  the  only  course  which  could  ensure  his  personal  ease,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
pursue  those  low  pleasures  which  ever  led  him  to  dislike  the  serious  occupations  of  state 
affairs.  The  estaulishment  of  the  military  force  at  presen*  existing  under  British  officers, 
which  tcK>k  place  before  1813,  has  been  consolidatea  bv  subsequent  arrangements.  It  was 
obnvenient  originally  to  the  minister,  as  enabling  fiim  to  overcome  the  old  military 
retainers  of  the  state,  wlio  were  equally  jealous  of  him  and  us ;  but  quite  inefficient  as  to 
actual  service  of  any  kind ;  and  k  baa  been  found  really  uaefiil  to  the  interests  of  the 
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Nizam,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  however  derogatory  to  the  semblance  of  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  former.  It  has  perCormedt  indeed,  essential  services  to  tlie  Niz<^n's 
IpiTernment  on  various  occasions  of  internal  rebellion^  and  formed  a  very  efficient  addition 
lo  our  means  during  the  Mabratta  and  Pindarry  war*  The  expenses  of  this  force,  how- 
ever, required  to  be  adequately  secured ;  but  this  was  impracticable  under  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  system  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Hyderabad  territories ;  and  these  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government,  led  to  our  appoint- 
ing civil  officers  over  the  whole  of  the  country,  by  whosSe  superintendence  considerable 
improvement  was  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  revenues  and  of  the  people.  These 
officers,  I  believe,  have  since  been  withdrawn  as  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of 
treaties,  and  matters  have  reverted  in  this  respect  to  their  former  footing. 

The  only  formal  addition  to  our  treaties  witli  the  Hyderabad  state  has  been  one  con- 
cluded in  1822,*  which,  as  his  share  of  the  conquest  from  tlie  Peshwa,  relieves  the  Nizam 
from  all  future  demands  of  choute,  and  arranges  some  exchanges  between  his  Highness, 
ourselves,  and  the  Kajah  of  Nag{)ore,  whose  forts  of  Gawilgurh  and  Nernalah  were  also, 
with  sundry  other  districts,  assigned  to  the  Nizam. 

Satiarah. 


The  Rajah  of  Sattarah  was  elevated  to  a  small  principality  under  our  protection,  formed 
out  of  the  dominions  of  his  nominal  minister,  but  real  master,  the  Pcsnwa.  The  treaty 
with  him  bears  date  the  25th  September  1819.+  Under  its  stipulations,  the  territory, 
including  jaghires  to  the  joint  amount  of  al)out  twrnty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  was  to 
remain  for  some  time  under  the  management  of  British  officer?,  to  be  gradually  transferred 
to  his  management ;  even  after  the  transfer,  the  jaghires  are  still  to  be  under  our  gua- 
rantee, and  the  Rajah  is  to  conform  generally  to  the  advice  of  the  resident,  and  to  the 
I^rilisli  system  in  the  manaijement  of  his  customs.  The  British  Clovernment  charged  itself 
with  the  defence  of  the  Rajah's  territories,  and  the  Rajairs  militar}'  establishment  is  to  be 
entirely  n^^'ulated  by  the  Ciovcrnment,  with  which  he  is  always  to  act  in  subordinate 
co-operatiou.  1  he  renunciation  of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powei'S  is  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  condition  of  the  ogrecment,  a  departure  from  which  is  to  subject  him  to  the 
loss  of  all  the  advantages  he  might  gain  by  the  treaty. 

The  territory  was  made  over  to  the  Rajah's  management,  according  to  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  British  Government,  and  is  now  administered  by  him  with  credit. 

T/tc  Wioosia, 

After  various  unsuccessful   attempts  to  induce  Rajah  Raghojce  Blioosla   to  join  the 

S general  defensive  alliance,  his  death  in  18 U>  paved  the  way  for  their  ultimate  success  under 
lis  successor:   but  on  the  defection  of  the  Peshwa  in  1H17,  the  Bhoo.sla  Appa  ISahib  joined 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  \vas  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  restored  with  considerable 
diminution  of  territory  and  latitude  of  action,  again  broke  out,  and  >vas  fmally  deposed,  in 
tlie  short  |)ericHl  of  about  four  months.     In  his  stead  a  prince  of  the  same  house  was  set 
up,  during  whose  minority  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  managed  by  British  agents,  under 
the  resident,  from  1818  to  1826,  when  on  the  Rajah's  coming  of  age  the  administration  of 
the  liest  cultivated  part  of  his  territory  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  a  treaty  concluded  of 
the  same  general  nature  as  that  with  Sattarah,  as  to  civil  arrangements,  and  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  state  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  us.     lender  it,  besides,  a  subsi- 
diary li)rce  stationed  at  Nagpore,  the  strength  and  disposal  of  which  was  left  to  our  discre- 
tion, a  force,  termed  the  auxiliary  force,  of  regular  infantry  and  of  horse,  raised  out  of  the 
old  retainers  of  the  state, was  maintained  under  British  officers,  and  subject  to  the  resident, 
as  well  to  secure  internal  tranquillity  as  to  form  a  contingent  in  external  operations.     To 

secure 
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secure  the  payment  of  this  feroe,  the  remainder  of  the  territory,  chiefly  occupied  bv  inde«; 
pendent  zemindars,  was  reserved.*    In  1829  this  territory  was  restored,  and  the  ^riti$h. 
officers  withdrawn  from  the  militaiy  establishment,  which  was  also  left  to  the  Rajah,  on 
the  condition  of  his  paying  us  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  and  aasisting  us  with  a  con- 
tingent of  1,000  horse^f 

Mytore. 

Our  external  relations  with  Mysore  have  continued  unchanged,  and  the  duties  of  that 
state  with  regard  to  military  aid  in  times  of  war  have  been  creditably  performed.  The 
internal  admmistration  of  the  Rajah  it  appears,  however,  has  not  been  so  successful  as  that 
of  his  minister  Poornea ;  and  the  disoraers  arising  from  his  bad  management  have,  I 
believe,  recently  attained  a  height  which  has  compelled  us  to  employ  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  to  exercise  our  rights  under  tlie 
treaty  to  assume  the  management  of  a  part  of  his  territories.^ 

Guicktaar. 

Our  relations  with  the  Guickwar  have  been  considerably  modified  since  the  original  sub- 
sidiary treaty  of  1802. 

From  various  causes,  as  the  imbecility  of  the  Prince  Annnd  Rao,  and  the  confusion 
introduced  into  his  affairs  by  Arab  mercenaries  and  bankers,  we  had  been  induced  to 
become  guarantees  of  the  public  debt,  and  in  concert  with  Futteh  Sing  Guickwar,  the 
prince's  brother,  our  resident  exercised  the  general  direction  of  the  government  In  1805 
a  treaty,  confirming  former  engagements,  was  made,  and  the  subsidiary  force  increased 
from  2,000  to  3,000  infantrV)  for  which  territory  and  other  funds,  amonntins  to  ll»70,000 
rupees  per  annum,  were  assigned.  In  1817  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  increasing  the 
force  we  were  bound  to  maintain  by  an  extra  battalion  of  1,000  men  and  two  rai- 
ments of  native  cavalr}%  making  the  whole  four  battalions  of  native  infantry  of  1,000  each, 
two  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  same  strength  as  at  Poonah,  one  company  of  artillery, 
with  due  provision  for  the  same  ;  also  fixing  the  contingent  to  be  maintamed  and  held  at 
the  Company's  disposal  at  3,000  horse,  regularly  paid,  mustered,  &c.  under  the  supers 
vision  of  the  Britisn  commanding-officer.  Some  exchanges  of  territory,  &c.  were  made, 
with  other  arrangements  consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Poonah.} 

On  the  accession  of  Syajee,  new  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Guickwar  in  1820, 
transferring  the  general  management  of  affairs  into  his  hands  from  those  of  the  commis- 
sion wliu  had  hitherto  exercised  it;  preserving,  however,  certain  right  of  interference  con- 
sidereil  indispensable  to  discharge  our  duties  of  guarantee  both  of  debts  and  persons,  and 
to  prevent  tnc  advantages  of  our  past  management  being  sacrificed. H  This  system,  it 
appears:,  was  not  found  to  answer;  the  debts  were  increased  instead  of  diminished,  and 
every  thing  thrown  into  such  confusion  as  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  under  seques- 
tration sucii  portions  of  territory  as  would  liquidate  the  debt  and  other  obligations  neces- 
sary for  us  to  insist  upon.  This  arrangement  took  place  in  1828,  and  under  it  our  relations 
at  Baroda  are  at  present  regulated«1[ 

The  dates  of  our  treaties  with  Travancore  are  1795  and  1805.**     By  tlie  latter  the 

Rigah 

■  -  ■  ■       ■ 

•  Printed  Ptpera.     Trcttj  of  Nagpore  of  1816.— PrelimiiMnr  Aitidet  of  18ia— Definitive  Tretty  of  1886^  not 
publithed.— Supplementary  Treaty  of  1830.  not  published,  irith  Correnpondence  reUting  to  them, 
t  See  Ix>rd  W.  Bentinck*ii  Minute,  and  Treaty  of  27th  December  1829. 
I  Printed  Papera.    Ttemty  of  My«ore  of  1799,  and  Explanatory  Artidet  of  1807. 
$  Printe«l  I'aperu.     Treatte*  of  1805  and  1817. 

I  See  Mr.  £lpliinstoae*a  Minute,  dated  Sd  April  1820,  with  Imtnictiona  to  the  Retadent. 
5  See  Sir  John  Malcolm*!  Minutes,  dated  1828^  and  15tb  January  1830. 

••  Printed  PbperB.    IVe«yofl805. 
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Rinah  engaged  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  regiment  of  native  tnfiuitry  in  lieu  of  coatiiigent         NOi  I'J/ 

and  beyond  ibmier  stipnlattons,  as  well  as  occasional  extra  demandsp  with  a  right  of  

resumption  of  the  territory  in  case  of  mismanagement,  the  Rajah  being  always  secured  ib        Letter  from 
the  amount  of  one-fifth  and  two  lacs  of  rupees.     From  1810  to  1814  the  internal  affiirs  of    R-«^«nInn«»  Ksq. 
Travancore  were  managed  by  the  resident,  to  enable  that  state  to  discharge  its  debts  to  the 
British  Government;  and  in  1814,  that  object  having  been  accomplished,  and  the  future 
payment  of  the  subsidy  of  eight  lacs  considered  secure,  the  administration  was  restored  to 
the  native  government. 

CochifL 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Riyah  of  Travancore,  under  the 
treaty  of  1809.*  He  pays  a  subsidy  of  2,76,037  Mad.  rupees,  the  expense  of  one  battalion, 
whether  employed  or  not  in  his  territories,  as  well  as  extra  demands;  and  in  case  we 
resume  the  management  of  his  territory  he  is  not  to  receive  less  than  one-fiftli  and  85,000 
rupees  per  annum. 

Holkar. 

Our  relations  with  the  Holkar  state,  up  to  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  war  of  1817-18, 
rested  on  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1805,  the  same  as  those  with  Scindia  and  the 
Bhoosla,  though  no  resident  was  stationed  at  his  court.t  Since  the  deninirement  of  Jeswunt 
Rao's  intellect,  and  especially  after  his  death  in  1811,  his  government  fell  into  great  decay, 
and  Meer  Khan,  Manonmied  Shah  Khan,  and  other  retainers,  were  raising  themselves 
to  consequence  and  independence  on  the  ruins  of  its  fortune.  Mulhar  Rao,  his  son,  was* 
a  minor,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  Scindia  in  1815  was  active,  with  the  Peishwa*s 
participation,  in  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the  direction  of  his  affairs,  and  to  form  an  union  for 
the  re-establishment  of  tlie  Mahratta  confederacy.  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
Holkar  into  our  views  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindarries,  and  his  mother  the  regent 
seemed  disposed  to  accede ;  but  on  the  Peisliwa  breaking  out  she  was  put  to  death,  hosti- 
lities ensued,  and  the  battle  of  Mahidpore  placed  the  state  at  our  mercy.  By  the  treaty 
of  Mundissoor  in  1818,  this  state  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  other  powers  connected  with 
us  in  sul)sidiary  alliances.  We  agreeu  by  it  to  support  a  field  force  for  his  external  and 
internal  security,  whilst  he  ceded  to  us  his  rights  over  the  Rajpoot  states,  with  a  large  por- 
tion  of  his  territories,  and  agreed  to  keep  no  useless  troops;  but  his  contingent  is  hxed  at 
3,000  horse.  A  dewan  was  invested  with  the  government  till  the  prince  should  come  of 
age,  tliough  his  dependence  in  internal  affairs  is  declared.  A  resident  is  fixed  at  his  court, 
and  a  British  force  is  stationed  in  his  dominions  at  Mhow,  as  well  as  a  force  composed  of 
the  contingents  of  various  dependants  at  Mahidpore,  under  a  British  officer,  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

Oude. 

Our  formal  relations  with  the  King  of  Oude,  who  assumed  the  royal  title  in  1819,  are  not 
altered.  Some  changes  in  his  internal  administration,  with  the  view  of  improving  it,  were 
suggested  at  different  times  under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  which  sanction  such  advice 
on  our  part,  but  not  carried  into  effect  owing  to  the  prince  s  repugnance  to  them.  He 
assisted  us  in  the  Nepaul  war  with  a  loan  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  for  one  crore  of  which  we 
made  over  to  him  some  districts  conquered  from  the  Goorkhas  on  his  frontier. 

Scimli€U 

Scindia,  though  not  connected  with  us  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  is  yet  in  reality  as  much 
de[)endent  upon  us  as  if  he  were  so  connected.  By  the  treaty  ('f  Gwalior  in  1817,^  dictated 
to  him  by  Lord  Hasting:>,  he  placed  his  troops  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  Pindarries,  and  gave*  up  the  condition  in  the  former  treaty  whicii  prevented  us 
from  forming  engagements  with  tne  Rajpoot  states,  whose  tribute  for  two  years,  and  about 

twa 

•  Printnl  Papers.     Treaty  of  18<)9.  t  Printed  Ptpenu     Trcatiet  of  1805  aod  1815. 

I  Prmifd  PMjHjm.     Treaty  of  lb03 ;  ditto  of  1817. 
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two  lacs  which  we  paid  annually  to  certain  of  his  family  and  ministers  under  the  old 
treaty,  were  appropriated  to  pay  a  contingent  of  5,000  horse  to  be  employed  under 
British  officers.  In  1820  he  agreed  volantanly  to  the  permanent  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  2,000  horse  employed  under  British  officers,  and  paid  from  the 
resident's  treasury.  He  has  on  severul  occasions  applied  for  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
British  troops  for  the  preservation  of  peace  within  nis  territories,  and  has  made  the  British 
Government  the  guarantee  and  channel  of  his  tributes  from  the  petty  chiefs  in  Western 
Malwa.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  court  has  been  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dowlut  Rao  in  1827. 

Protected  States  and  Chiefs. 

Our  relations  with  the  smaller  states  and  dependencies  are  so  multifarious  that  I  should 
in  vain  pretend  to  enter  upon  them,  unless  very  briefly.  The  Seikh  chiefs  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Jumna  are  bound  to  us  by  the  sense  of  protection  they  have  derived,  and 
still  derive  through  us,  from  the  arms  of  Runjeet  Sing.  On  the  other  band,  the  presence 
of  a  British  detachment  in  their  territories  is  distasteful  to  some  of  the  most  powerful,  as  it 
restrains  their  violence  against  their  weaker  brethren.  The  British  Government  derives 
no  direct  benefit  from  its  dominion  over  these  states,  and  in  consequence  has  declared  its 
right  in  1822,  as  lord  paramount;  to  the  succession  of  such  chiefs  as  die  without  legal  heirs. 

There  is  another  set  of  petty  chiefs  inhabiting  the  hills  evacuated  by  the  Ghoorkas 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Tounse,  where  we  keep  up  some  posts  to  maintain  the  general 
peace  of  the  country,  witli  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 
their  wild  races. 

The  Raiah  of  Bhurtpore,  after  a  long  course  of  disloyal  conduct,  fostered  by  the  remem- 
brance ot  our  defeats  in  1805-6,  was  finally  reduced  in  1826,  by  the  capture  of  his 
fortress.  The  other  chiefs,  as  the  Rajah  of  Mackaree,  continue  in  their  former  position. 
In  1811  it  had  been  found  necessarj'  to  bind  the  Rajah  not  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
foreign  states  without  our  consent,  he  having  agreed  by  his  former  treaty  only  to  submit 
disputes  to  our  arbitration,  as  the  price  of  our  protection:  he  pays  no  tribute,  but  is  to 
assist  us  with  all  his  force.  These  two  are  the  principal  chiefs  of  this  class  in  the  neighboui^ 
hood  of  Delhi. 

Our  relations  with  the  Rajpoot  states  are  of  a  most  important  description,  and  require  a 
more  minute  knowledge  of  ])articulars  than  I  possess,  to  enter  upon  them  with  a  view  to  any 

Gctical  result.  The  management  of  this  class  of  dependants,  and  of  that  more  numerous 
y  scattered  over  Central  India,  is  a  most  delicate  subject;  and  it  would  be  presumption 
in  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  printed  treaties  and  engagements  with  native  princes  and 
states,  and  to  the  work  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  Central  India,  for  information  as  to  their 
oriii;inal  iK)sition  under  our  engagements  with  tliem,  and  to  later  records,  which  I  should 
feel  myself  unable  to  examine  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  our  relations  with  them. 

With  regard  to  our  dependencies  in  other  quarters,  the  information  will  also  best  come 
from  persons  locally  acquainted  with  them. 

They  all  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government,  renounce  all  commu- 
nication with  foreign  states,  agree  to  submit  to  our  arbitration  of  their  disputes  with  their 
neighbours,  to  mamtain  no  unnecessary  troops;  and  besides  acting  generally  in  subordinate 
co-operation  with  us  to  maintain  the  peace  of  India  both  generally  and  locally,  to  supply, 
according  to  tlieir  respective  means,  a  certain  contingent  of  troops. 
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REMARKS  of  H.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  referred  to  in  his  EVIDENCE, 

21st  February  1832. 

I.  What  new  acquisitions   of  territory  have  been  made,   and  what  material 
change  or  enlargement  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected,  since  1813? 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  principles  or  character  of  our  political  relations  towards 
the  native  states  of  India,  since  1813,  though  the  sphere  of  tnem  has  necessarily  been 
enlarged.  Many  of  those  previously  existing  nave  become  more  intimate,  and  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  contracted  new  engagements  with  states  with  which  we  had  none  before. 

In  1815,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  with  whom  we  bad  no 
previous  relations;  and  we  have  since  had  a  minister  resident  at  his  court- 
In  1816,  a  defensive  alliance,  similar  to  that  previously  existing  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Peishwa,  was  contracted  with  Appah  Sahib,  then  Regent,  and  afterwards  Rajah  of  Berar. 
He  consented  to  subsidize  a  body  of  troops  from  us,  and  so  great  was  our  anxiety  to  procure 
his  accession  to  the  subsidiary  system,  that  we  consented  to  furnished  the  troops  on  his 
defraving  only  tlie  additional  charge  occasioned  by  their  being  placed  on  a  field 
establishment. 

In  June  1817,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  minister  of  the  Guickwar  at  the 
Peishwa's  court,  the  Peishwa  was  required  to  execute  a  treaty,  by  which  much  stricter 
restraints  were  imposed  upon  him  than  those  of  the  previous  treaty  of  Bassien  ;  and  the 
war  which  immediately  followed,  terminated  in  tlie  total  extinction  of  his  power. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Scindia,  for  concert  in  military 
operations  against  the  Pindarrics ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  contracted  with  the  Guickwar 
to  add  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to  the  force  already  subsidized 
by  him. 

In  1818,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Holkar,  by  which  he  agreed  to  receive  an 
accredite<l  English  minister  permanently  at  his  court. 

In  1819,  the  Rajah  of  Satarah,  the  adopted  descendant  of  Sevajee,  and  nominal  head  of 
the  Mahratta  confederation,  was  established  by  us,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Peishwa,  at  the 
head  of  an  inconsiderable  f^overnment,  and  placed  in  possession  of  a  small  territory.  A  treatr 
was  made  with  him,  by  which  he  was  fixed  in  complete  dependence  upon  us,  and  an  English 
resident  has  since  been  stationed  at  his  court 

In  1822,  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of  our  conquests  from  the  Peishwa,  was  concluded 
witli  the  Nizam. 

In  1826,  on  the  present  Rajah  of  Berar's  attaining  his  majority,  we  concluded  a  definitive 
treaty  with  him,  on  principles  similar  to  our  previous  treaty  with  Mysore.  By  this  treaty 
wc  restored  to  the  Rajah  a  portion  of  his  territory,  of  which  during  his  minority,  we  had 
taken  the  exclusive  management  into  our  own  hands,  retaining  the  remainder  to  pay  his 
military  establishment,  which  was  to  be  entirely  under  our  control. 

During  this  period,  engagements  have  been  entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of  reciprocal 
claims  with  the  Rajpoot  princes  and  other  smaller  states  of  Hindoostan ;  and  treaties  have 
been  made  with  the  Rajahs  of  Cutch,  Mandavee,  and  Sawuntwaree;  with  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  with  the  Angria  family,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gul^  and  on  the 
we>tern  coast  of  the  peninsula  below  Bombay. 

The  largest  acquisition  of  territory  that  we  have  made  since  181S,  was  that  c  ]i  ed 
from  the  Peishwa  in  1818.     In  the  only  statement  that  I  have  seen  of  its  valaci  t  ual 

produce  is  estimated  at  somewhat  above  a  crore  of  rupees.    The  cesiioiis  made  up 

he 
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Nepatil  in  1815,  yielded  less  than  two  lacs  of  rnpees  a  year.  A  portion  of  th^in  was  in  WIS, 
▼ery  beneficially  transferred  to  the  King  of  Oude,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  a  croi^olFrupees, 
due  by  us  to  him ;  and  in  1817,.  another  portion  was  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Siecim.       '  ■  ^> 

By  the  treaty  of  1817,  the  Guiciwar  ceded  to  us  the  farm  of  Ahmedabad,  valuej^'at 
twelve  lacs  of  rupees  a  year. 

The  various  tributes  acquired  by  us  from  the  Rajpoot  and  other  states  of  Hindoostan, 
yielded  about  twenty  lacs  a  year. 

In  1819,  the  Sawuntwaree  state  ceded  to  us  a  small  tract  along  the  sea  above  Gopu 

By  the  partition  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  he  received  a  territory  of  the  annual  value  of 
near  nine  lacs  of  rupees,  and  ceded  to  us  to  the  amount  of  five ;  Uie  balance  in  his  bvonr 
being  between  three  and  four  lacs. 

By  the  treatv  of  1826,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  ceded  to  us  a  portion  of  territory  on  bbth 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  districts  of  l^rgoojah,  Jushpore,  and  Sumbhulpore,  in  the 
direction  of  Cuttack,  and  an  annual  tribute  6f  eight  lacs;  the  whole  of  our  acquisition  by 
this  treaty  being  estimated  at  about  thirty  lacs. 

The  annual  value  of  the  territory  and  tribute  acquired  by  us  since  1813,  amounts,  tbea:^ 
lore,  to  between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  millions  sterling  a  year.  *;  . 

Tlie  most  remarkable  political  features  in  the  engagements  contracted  by  us  during  this 
period,  are  the  dissolution,  by  the  treaty  witli  the  Feishwa  in  1817,  of  the  Mahratta  ctoa- 
federacy,  which  had  lasted  about  a  century  and  a  bal^  and  the  extinction  of  all  arrears 
and  future  demands  of  choute  upon  the  Nizam,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  him  in 
1822.  By  the  former,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  Guickwar,  and  the 
smaller  Mahratta  states  were  rendered  separate  and  independent  powers,  in  form  as^  well 
as  substance:  the  latter  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  that  vexatiotis  system,  by  whioh 
the  Malirattas  had  often  kept  India  in  arms  from  Jl>elhi  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  by  which, 
in  the  early  period  of  our  hbtory,  even  our  own  provinces  had  b^en  subjected  |o 
devastation. 

The  Burmese  war  did  not  begin  until  some  time  after  I  had  quitted  India.  Of  that, 
therefore,  or  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  I  have  said  nothing. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  several  States? 

Any  account  that  I  can  give  of  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  native  states  mast 
be  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  have  taken  place  in  them  since  I  quitted  India, 
twelve  years  ago.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  no  material  changes  have  been  made,  and 
that,  in  all  important  respects,  our  relations  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  them  They 
vary  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  states  with  which  they  prevail,  and  differ 

generally  in  degrees  of  intimacy,  as  the  connexion  has  been  of  longer  or  sliorter  duration; 
ut  they  arise,  in  almost  every  instance,  ont  of  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances;  that 
system  was  originally  introduc^  I7  the  French  in  their  early  transactions  with  the  stirte 
of  H^'derabad,  near  a  century  ago ;  and  the  nabob  of  Lucknow  subsidized  a  brigade  ^of 
English  troops  during  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  1774;  but  the  adoptioD  of  tbe 
system  by  us  upon  a  comprehensive  scale  as  the  basis  of  our  Indian  policy*  may  be  referred 
to  the  engagements  contracted  by  Lord  Wellesley,  preparatory  to  tne  war  with  Tippooin 
1708.  A  brief  summary  will  he  sufficient  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  system^  has 
reached  its  actual  heignt ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  single  government  of  Hyderabad 
will  furnish  an  example  of  it  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  original  introduction 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  1749,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  between  Mozuffer  Jung,  and  his  uncle  Nasir  Jung, 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan,  tlie  French  espoused  the^  cause  of  the  former^  and 
M.  Dupliex  sent  a  body  of  400  Europeans  and  2,000  sepoys  to  join  his  army«  Wkb  tius 
force  to  second  bis  able  and  energetic  views,  M.  Bvmy  raised  two  snoeeMvcr  prinetttoclie 
gDvemment  of  Hydrabad  ^  MtAuiSer  inng  in  ItM,  and  his  meleiSalabiit  /uiig,  ikiaf;reat- 

unde 
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uade  of  the  present  Nuaui,  in  1751.  It  was  subsequently  increased  in  amount;  the  districts         ^^^  !?• 
iiear  Masulipatam  were  assigned  for  its  payment ;  and  M.  Bussy  continued  to  exercise,         Uomuk  aT 
until  his  recal  by  the  infatuated  policy  of  M.  Lally,  a  more  absolute  and  direct  control     h^Sa^jT'Em. 
over  the  Nizam's  government  than  has  ever  been  attempted  by  us  in  the  plenitude  of  our       '  '      ^' 

influence. 

The  recal  of  the  French  force  in  1759  led  immediately  to  our  first  treaty  with  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  by  which  Salabut  Jung  ceded  to  us  Masulipatam  and  the  adjoining  dis* 
tricts,  which  had  been  assigned  to  M.  Bussy,  and  bound  himself  to  expel  the  Irendi 
from  his  dominions.  In  1766  we  made  a  second  treaty  with  Nizam  Ally,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Salabut  Jung,  by  which  he  ceded  to  us  that  tract  upon  the  sea-coast  between 
Ganjam  and  Masulipatam  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Northern  Circars,  for  which 
we  were  to  pay  nine,  since  reduced  to  seven  lacs  of  rupees  a  year ;  and  we  agreed,  on 
receiving  three  months  notice,  to  assist  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  **  to  settle  tne  affiiirs 
of  his  government  in  every  thinir  that  is  right  and  proper.^  In  1768,  the  Nizam  having 
in  the  interval  ioined  Hyder  Ally  in  a  war  against  u%  peace  was  concluded  in  a  third 
treaty,  by  which  the  cession  of  the  Northern  Circars  was  confirmed,  and  the  general 
ol)Iigation  to  afford  military  aid  was  converted  into  a  specific  engagement  to  furnish  the 
Nizam  with  ^*  two  battalions  of  sepovs  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  manned  by  Europeans, 
whenever  he  should  require  tliem;  but  the  Nizam  never  did  require  them,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paungul  with  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1790,  when  his  army  pre- 
paratory to  its  advance  against  Tippoo,  was  joined,  for  the  first  time,  by  two  battalions 
of  our  troops.  These  battalions  remained  with  the  Nizam  after  the  war  was  over,  but 
they  remained  upon  sufferance  only;  they  were  subject  to  be  either  dismissed  by  the 
Nizam  or  withdrawn  bv  us,  at  any  time ;  and,  iq  point  of  fact,  the  Nizam  did  dismiss 
tliem  in  resentment  of  Lord  Teigninouth's  refusal  to  assist  him  in  his  disastrous  campaign 
against  the  Mahrattas  in  1795,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son, 
they  were  recalled  to  Hyderabad  bc&re  they  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  they  have  never 
since  quitted  his  territor}*. 

The  treaty  which  Lonl  Wellesley  concluded  with  the  Nizam  in  1798,  preparatory  to 
the  war  with  Tippoo,  may  be  considered  as  the  introduction  of  our  subsiaiary  system  as 
it  now  prevails  in  India.  By  that  treaty,  the  force  subsidized  from  us  by  the  Nizam  was 
not  only  increased,  but  made  permanent ;  and  the  Nizam  engaged  to  disband  the  corps 
then  in  his  service  under  French  officers.  Even  after  this  treaty,  the  subsidy  still  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  by  the  Nizam  in  money;  but  in  October  1800,  another  treaty  of  a 
more  intimate  character,  called  *^  a  Treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance ''  was  concluded 
with  him,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  most  of  our  subsequent  treaties,  and  which 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  our  relations  with  the  native  states  of  India.  By 
that  treaty  we  enga;;ed  to  protect  the  Nizam  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic; 
a  still  further  incicuse  was  made  to  the  subsidiary  force,  and  in  exchange  for  the  subsidy 


The  Nizam,  on  his  part,  engaged  not  to  enter  into  any  negociation  with  any  other  power 
Fitboot  otir  consent,  and  to  submit  any  diflferenoes  that  might  arise  to  our  arbitration  and 
decision. 

In  1802  we  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  but  that  treaty  had 
no  influence  upon  our  political  relations.  The  objects  of  it  were  merely  to  facilitate  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  territories  of  the  two  governments,  and  to  establish 
an  uniform  scale  of  duties  on  goods  reciprocally  imported  and  exported. 

In  1803  a  treaty  was  executed  by  the  late  Nizam,  recognizing  and  confirming  all  engage- 
ments between  the  English  and  his  father:  and  in  1804^  in  consequence  of  tne  refusaiof 
the  Nizam's  commander  to  receive  the  uoundi^l  of  the  Duke  of  \V'ellington's  army,  afker 
the  battle  of  Assave,  into  the  fortr^sii  of  Dowlutabod,  an  article  was  added  to  the  **  Treaty 
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of  general  defensive  alliance,"  providing  for  the  free  passage  of  the  troops  of  either  govern- 
ment into  the  territories  and  forts  of  the  other. 

Treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  conquered  territories  were  also  concluded  with  the  Nixam 
in  1792,  1799, 1804,  and  1822,  after  the  wars  with  Tippoo,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Peishwa, 
repectively. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1600  with  the  Nizam,  the  leading  principles  of  our 
engagements  with  the  states  of  India  have  been,  and  still  are,  to  make  them  dependent  for 
protection  exclusively  upon  us ;  to  prevent  their  contracting  any  alliances  or  engagements 
with  one  another,  otherwise  than  through  our  mediation ;  and  to  exclude  all  foreign  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  from  their  service. 

II L  What  is  the  amount  of  Military  Force  required  in  each  instance;  whether, 

1.  By  express  stipulation; 

2.  By  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations ;  or, 

3.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks  ? 

I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  what  is  the  precise  amount  of  military  force  required 
in  the  instance  of  each  particular  state.  Except  in  cases  of  accidental  and  temporary 
emergency,  the  force  required  is  confined  to  tnat  provided  for  by  express  stipulation. 
The  strength  and  composition  of  the  several  forces  are  specified  in  the  treaties  with  the 
different  states  respectively.  According  to  our  last  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  that 
of  1800,  the  force  with  which  we  are  bound  to  furnish  him  consists  of  eight  battalions  of 
sepoys  of  1,000  each,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry  of  500  each,  and  a  due  proportion 
of^ artillery ;  and  by  a  separate  engagement,  tlie  Nizam  subsequently  agreed  to  receive  one 
raiment  of  European  infantry,  in  the  room  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys. 

In  all  cases  short  of  threatened  war,  it  has  been  found,  I  apprehend,  that  the  force  pro- 
vided for  by  express  stipulation  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  effect  of^our 
obligations,  as  well  as  to  furnish  security  against  extraordinary  risks.  Indeed,  I  believe 
the  force  actually  maintained  by  us  in  the  Nizam's  territory  is  of  even  smaller  amount 
than  that  required  by  the  latter  of  our  enffagements.  About  1818  or  1819,  a  reduction 
having  been  made  in  the  strength  of  the  Madras  regiments,  of  which  the  Nizam's  sub- 
sidiary force  is  composed,  it  became  a  question  whether  our  covenant  would  be  performed 
by  our  furnishing  the  stipulated  complement  of  regiments  only,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  men  composing  them ;  or  whether  we  were  not  bound  to  furnish  the  full  com- 
plement of  men  specified  in  the  treaty.  The  government  were  of  opinion  that  the  force 
subsidized  from  us  by  the  Nizam  had,  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  acquired  the  character 
of  a  controlling,  rather  than  a  protecting  force,  and  that,  provided  we  fulfilled  the  substance 
of  our  contract,  we  were  not  oound  to  furnish  the  precise  number  of  men  stipulated  by 
the  letter  of  it. 

We  are  now  also  released  from  a  material  risk,  arising  out  of  these  engagements,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  body  of  disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  English  officers,  in  the  room  of 
a  portion  of  the  irregular  force  ^msviously  maintained  by  the  native  states  in  aUiance  with 
us.  In  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  Nizam  engaged,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  Generally,  *'  to 
employ  every  effort  in  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  fidd,  as  speedflv 
as  possible^  the  whole  force  which  he  mignt  be  able  to  supply^  from  his  dominions ;''  anidC 
specifically,  "  to  provide  6,000  infantry  and  9,000  horse,  ot  his  own  troops,''  to  ^oin  the 
English  subsidiary  force.  And  a  similar  covenant  was  introduced  into  tne  treaties  afier^ 
wards  concluded  by  us  with  other  states.  In  consequence  of  the  reliance  which  these 
states  naturallv  place  upon  the  protection  we  are  bound  to  afford  them,  their  own  armies 
have  been  suffered  to  dwindle  m  numbers,  and  to  fall,  by  gradual  neglect,  into  almost 
total  inefficiency.  They  have  no  longer,  dierefore,  the  means  of  rendering  us,  in  time 
of  war,  that  assistance  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  them.  In  the  war  with 
Tippoo  in  1799,  tlie  Nizam  was  unable  to  afford  us  any  useful  co-operation ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  that  with  the  Mahrattas  in  180S,  Lord  Wellesley  held  that  his  fiulure  in  thb 
particular  had  been  so  greati  as  to  foc£^t  all  claim  to  a  share  of  the  oooquests ;  and  the 
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share  which  was  privcn  him,  was  given  as  a  free  ffift  on  the  part  of  our  gOTemment,  and 
not  as  a  satisfaction  of  any  claim  he  liad  established.  It  would  have  been  extremely 
difficnlt  to  restore  the  Nixam's  own  army  to  its  former  condition,  and  even  if  it  had 
been  so  restored,  we  could  not  have  relied  on  its  fidelity.  In  the  war  against  the  Pin* 
darrie^  in  1817,  the  troops  of  tlie  Peishwa  and  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who  ought 
by  treatv  to  have  fought  in  the  same  ranks  witli  our  own^  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Peiskwa's  regular  brigade  under  English  officers,  employed  in  open  hostility  against 
us ;  and  the  troops  of  our  other  ally,  Scindia,  instead  of  proving  auxiliaries,  cost  us  a 
complete  armv  to  keep  them  in  check.  Before  this  war,  the  Nizam's  government  had 
been  prevailed  on,  by  our  recommendation,  to  raise  a  body  o^  as  far  as  I  recollect,  about 
8,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry,  with  a  train  of  artiller}',  the  greater  part  organized 
and  disciplined  like  our  own  troops,  and  the  whole  commanded  by  English  officers. 
These  troops  furnished  at  once  an  effective  military  force  for  the  Nizam's  own  use,  and 
enabled  him  to  perform  for  himself  many  internal  duties,  which,  otherwise,  we  must  have 
incurred  the  expense  ofpcrforming  for  him,  and  to  fulfil  his  obligations  as  an  efficient 
auxiliary  in  the  field.  Tliey  served  actively  and  faithfully  during  the  war  of  1817-18; 
they  fought  in  tlie  same  line  with  our  own  troops  in  the  battle  ot  Mahidpore ;  and  they 
distinguished  tliemselvcs  so  much  in  the  successful  siege  of  Nowah,  an  operation  not  of 
very  irequeut  occurrence  in  India,  that  our  government  ordered  a  detail  of  the  ser\'ice, 
thougli  performed  by  foreign  troops  in  a  foreign  territory,  to  be  published  officially  in  our 
own  Gazette. 

Troops  of  this  description  in  the  service  of  the  native  states  in  alliance  with  us,  are 
attended  with  these  advautnges :  they  strengthen  and  support  the  government  they  serve, 
without  endangering  or  weakening  us ;  they  help  us  when  we  require  lielp  ;  and  they  cost 
i)s  nothing. 

IV.  What  is  the  character  and  what  the  extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by 
us  in  the  internal  afl'airs  of  the  Protected  States  ? 

1.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  Political  Residents  and 

Agents  ? 

2.  What  arc  the  cffecls  that  have  resulted,  and  those  that  are  to  be  anticipated, 

on  the  interests  of  the  Protected  Princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own 
subjects,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  us  as  heretofore  acted 
upon  ? 

We  have  in  general  professed  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  us,  but  in  some  of  our  recent  treaties  our  right  to 
interfere  has  been  providcdforby  express  stipulation,  though  both  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  interference  necessarily  vary  with  circumstances ;  with  the  character  and  views 
of  the  state  which  is  the  object  of  it;  with  the  particular  policy  of  our  own  Govcniment 
for  the  time  being ;  and  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  in- 
dividual employcci  as  resident.  On  all  occasions  affecting  the  tranquillity  or  safety  of  the 
govcniment,  in  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and,  generally,  in  all  matters  in  which  it 
may  be  considered  that  our  own  interests  or  the  common  interests  of  the  alliance  are  in- 
volved, we  always  have  exercised,  and  while  our  relations  continue  what  they  now  are,  we 
always  must  exercise,  a  decided  interference.  At  Hyderabad,  to  cite  particular  instances, 
we  interfered  to  procure  the  appointment  ofMeerAflum  to  be  minister  in  1904,  and  that  of 
Chundoo  Loll  to  the  same  office  in  1809.  On  the  death  of  Nizam  Ally  in  1803,  T  was  my*- 
sdf  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  into  the  city,  being  then  assistant  to  the  r^ident,  with 
orders  to  place  guards  at  the  juilace,  at  the  houses  of  all  the  princes  and  of  the  minister,  to 
take,  in  fact,  military  i)08scs«ion  of  the  city,  and  to  prepare  for  establisblngtbe  eldest  son 
in  the  government  on  the  following  morning  Oh  bis  death  again,  in  1029^  we  assumed 
tbe  right  of  deciding  on  the  order  of  succesnod ,  ttnd|  according  to  a  resolution  which  bad 
been  come  to  ten  yean  before,  preferred  the  chhtt  dt  the  prAekitNizatDa  who  is  an  ille- 
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giliulaie  aoD)  tathat  of  bin  yoaogerbtttMgitfaiate  brother  BiHduririg^he  whole  df  the  tffae 
that  I  waa  employed  at  the  Nizam's  coart^  which  from  first  to  last  exceeded  twenty  yeaiis^ 
the  resident  did  not  exercise  any  interfeiJence  in  what  are  strictly'the  domeatic  ooiicenit;of 
his  government.  In  the  administration  of  jostiee,  socb  as  it  is;  in  tint  coUeotion  and  appttu 
cation  of  his  revennes ;  in  the  appointmeat^.controly  and  removal  of  his  local  officers;  and 
in  the  constitotion  and  employment  of  his  army,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  to  which 
English  officers  were  attached^  the  resident  did  not  interfere  at  all.  After  I  quitted  India, 
Bnglisb  officers  were  appointed  by  the  resident  to  superintend  the  conduot  of  the  Nizam^ 
collectors  in  the  management  of  hi^  revenue*  and  the  administration  ofjastioe,  and  the 
same  course  was  pursued  in  the  Nagpora  territory ;  but  the  pracdee  has  since  been  aban- 
doned, the  officers  have  been  recalled,  and  I  have  understood  that  of  late  the  prohibition 
against  interference  has  been  more  i>erempCory  than  everj  and  that  the  native  states  ore 
left  to  conduct  their  own  internal  affairs  according  to  their  own  views  and  inclinations. 

Upon  this  question  of  interference,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Some' 
have  been  for  confining  our  interferenoe  widiin  the  narrowest  limits  possible,  and  othefa 
for  exercising  it  without  concealment  or  reserve.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  a  part  only  of  a 
system,  and  cannot  be  justly  considered  by  itself.  For  our  own  interests^  that  sort  antt 
aegree  of  interference  I  should  say  were  the  most  beneficial,  which  were  the  most  caleok 
lated  to  sustain  the  native  princes  in  the  possession  of  their  own  ffovemments  and  terri*- 
tory,  and  to  avert  for  the  longest  time  the  necessity,  in  the  end  Ffear  inevitabk^  of  our 
assuming  the  immediate  possession  of  them  for  ourselves.  But  the  nature  of  the  relations 
we  have  established  with  the  native  states  unfortunately  tempts  them  to  pursue  a  course 
which  often  makes  it  impracticable  for  us  to  abstain  from  interference.  We  are  bom;id  to 
interfere  to  arrest  a  government  allied  to  us^  in  a  course  of  measures  manifestly  tending  to 
produce  a  war,  of  which,  if  it  did  occur,  we  must  bear  the  brunt*  For  the  same  reason, 
we  are  justified  in  interfering  to  correct  a  system  of  internal  misrule,  which  might  lead  to 
a  total  failure  in  the  resources  of  our  ally,  transfer  to  our  shoulders  the  burcfen  of  ob]i«- 
gations  which  belong  properly  to  him,  or  even  impose  on  us  the  task  of  suppressing  a 
rebellion  of  his  subjects.  But  this  is  a  right  to  be  exerci.<ied  with  peculiar  circumspection; 
and  the  course  we  have  usually  tried,  that  of  exercising  it  througn  a  minister  subservient 
to  our  views,  has  been  signally  unsuccessful.  A  minister  so  situated  can  hardly  satis^  us 
and  conciliate  his  own  master.  If  he  acts  cordially  as  we  wish  him,  he  is  considered  by 
his  master  as  a  tool  in  our  hands,  and  we  have  to  support  the  minister  in  a  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  prince.  If,  on  the  other  band,  he  tries  to  please  his  master,  and  conforms 
less  implicitly  than  we  require  to  our  directions,  a  still  closer  interference  on  our  part 
becomes  necessary;  we  set  the  minister  as  well  as  the  prince  aside^  we  place  officers  of  our 
own  to  superintend  the  local  administratioa,  and  thus  irritate  und  estrange  those  very 
persons  of  whose  co-operation  we  are  most  in  need.  As  long  as  the  country  of  our  ally 
remains  under  the  ostensible  management  of  his  own  agents,  it  must  always  be  in  then- 
power  to  frustrate  our  views.  If  we  are  to  work  with  them  as  our  implements,  it  is  indi»> 
pensable  to  success  that  we  conciliate  them  to  our  purpose,  or  at  least  avert  their  systematic 
counteraction.  If  we  carry  our  interference  so  far,  or  exercise  it  so  offensively  as  to  alie*- 
nate  either  the  government  or  its  local  oflicers^  our  measures  are  sure  to  be  defeated*  Wa 
have  tried  both  these  methods  in  our  transactions  with  the  Nizam's  government,  and  have 
in  both  cases  found  these  to  be  the  results. 

But  be  the  principle  resolved  upon  what  it  may,  be  our  interference  little  or  be  it  oracb^ 
it  ought  at  least  to  be  uniform.  Notbing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  violent  and  frt^ 
^uent  chanffe.  Hitherto  we  have  carried  our  interference  sometimes  too  fiur,  and  some* 
tmies  not  mr  enough.  Either  course,  if  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  steadily 
adhered  to,  might  te  attended  with  advantage,  but  a  capricious  alternation  of  the  two  is 
sure  to  be  prejudicial ;  and  the  courts  we  have  to  deal  with,  finding  us  profess  one  purpose 
at  one  time  and  another  at  another,  naturally  suspect  us  of  being  insincere  in  both.  As  it 
is,  6ur  system  seems  to  emanate  not  from  the  government  itself  but  from  those  by  whom  it 
is  administered  and  every  new  govemorj  or  even  every  new  resident^  is  expeqted  to  bring 
a  new  set  of  prmdplei  with  Um. 
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The  duriei  of  h  resident  or  political  agent  in  India,  comprise  all  those  duties  which 
betong  to  a  diplomatic  >^nt  m  Eorope^  with  others  for  irhich  the  circumstances  of 
Boropean  governments  afford  no  occasion.  It  is  his  du^  to  conduct  all  negociations  and 
iniereottrse  of  every  kind  between  his  own  government  and  that  of  the  state  with  which  he 
resides,  to  keep  his  government  acquainted  with  the  character,  views,  and  proceedings  of 
the  prince,  ministers,  and  principal  officers,  with  the  condition  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  generally  with  all  those  circumstances  by  which  the  interests  of  his  govern* 
ment  may  be  m  any  way  affected  or  its  policy  influenced,  to  watch  the  intrigues  which  are 
generally  going  on  under  Indian  governments,  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
the  prominent  persons  about  the  court,  and  to  encourage  and  support  the  party  friendly 
to  English  interests. 

All  political  negociations  in  India  are  conducted  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  all  reports  on  political  subjects  are  made  to  him  only ;  but  on  matters  of 
detail,  the  resident  corresponds  with  the  jypvemments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  as  well  as 
with  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  m  our  own  districts  contiguous  to  the  common 
frontier ;  and  he  conducts  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes  which  may  arise  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  governments.  He  corresponds  also  with  the  other  residents  and  poli- 
tical agents,  exchanges  with  them  intelligence  of  all  that  is  goinj^  on  at  their  respective 
courts,  concerts  any  measures  that  may  be  requisite  for  mutual  assistance,  and  investigatea 
and  settles  with  them  any  differences  or  discussions  that  may  occur  either  between  the 
governments  or  their  subjects. 

In  those  states  where  an  English  force  is  subsidized,  the  duties  of  the  resident  partake  in 
some  degree  of  a  military  character.  He  is  to  see  that  the  force  is  kept  complete  in 
numbers,  equipment,  and  discipline,  and  to  provide  for  its  regular  payment  and  supply 
whether  stationary  or  in  ino\'ement  He  communicates  orders  to  the  commanding-officer 
for  any  service  to  be  executed  by  the  force,  or  for  any  detachments  to  be  made  from  it; 
and  the  officers  commanding  all  such  detachments  act,  while  absent  from  the  hcad*quarters, 
under  instructions  given  to  them  by  the  resident. 

The  resident  also  has  a  treasury,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  supply  either  by  bilk  or  with 
specie  drawn  from  the  English  territory;  and  he  keeps  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  issues 
which  the  various  purposes  of  his  office  require. 

He  is  to  see  that  the  army  of  tlie  native  state,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
under  English  officers,  is  maintained  as  far  as  possiole  in  such  a  condition  as  will  enable  it 
to  furnish  the  stipulated  aid  in  the  event  of  war.  He  is  to  take  care  that  no  Europeans, 
English  or  foreigners,  obtain  access  to  the  state  with  which  he  resides  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  own  government :  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty,  where 
there  is  one,  are  fulfilled,  and  to  protect  all  Eiiglbh  subjects  in  their  legitimate  dealin^s« 
The  resident  has  also  the  care  of  tlie  various  lines  of  communication  by  which  tlie  mails 
are  conveyed  through  the  territory  of  his  court. 

The  relation  arising  out  of  an  alliance  with  us  upon  the  subsidiary  system  is  one  of 
absolute  dependence ;  and  the  most  striking  effect  it  has  produced  upon  the  states  which 
have  embraced  it,  is  the  condition  of  premature  decrepituoe  into  which  it  inevitably  hurries 
them.  Every  faculty  that  is  valuable  in  a  state,  eveiy  organ  that  contributes  to  its  whole- 
some existence,  decays  under  the  midignont  influence  of  that  s}'stem.  From  the  moment 
that  we  engage  to  protect  a  foreign  prince,  he  ceases  to  have  any  inducement  to  protect 
himself;  by  taking  away  the  occasion,  we  take  away,  in  the  end,  all  power  of  exertion. 
The  habit  of  going  upon  crutches  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  his  own  limbs.  Let  a  prince 
in  this  state  of  tutelage  be  what  he  may,  his  government  must  proi^ressively  decline ;  he 
has  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from  good  measures,  or  to  fear  from  baa ;  he  has  no 
longer  any  inducement  to  strengthen  himself  osainst  the  hostility  of  foreign  powers,  or  to 
conciliate  the  oflection  of  his  own  subjects.  All  community  of  interest  or  feeling  l)etween 
them  is  at  an  end ;  and  having  no  loiiger  any  occasion  for  their  attachment  or  support,  he 
treats  them  as  if  he  had  none ;  he  exacts,  in  the  shape  of  revenue,  not  what  thej^  ought  to 
pay,  but  what  his  own  rapacity  desires  to  receive,      i  hose  impediments  which  his  people, 
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No.  18.  if  left  to  themselves  would  raise  agaiuac  hinii  are  prerented  or  removed  by  die  dread  or 

the  exercise  of  our  power ;  and  be  proceeds  in  his  oourse  of  i«iju6tice»  violence  and  e^ctor* 

Uemarks  of        ijqq^  without  any  fear  of  resistance  or  rebeldlion.    I  speak  here  principally  of  the  Nisam's 
H.  Kuasell.  Esq.    government,  as  that  with  the  condition  and  progress  of  whioh  I  am  beat  acquainted;  and 

perhaps  it  furnishes  the  fairest  example  tliaH  could  be  cboseB,  as  it  is  the  one  with  wbidi 
our  alliance  has  been  longest  in  operation.  If  the  Nis^am  had  not  been  protected  as  we 
were  bound  to  protect  him,  eitber  he  most  have  abstained  irom  the  system  of  misnile  -he 
has  pursued,  or  his  subjects  would  have  been  driven  to  redresK  themselves. 

This  scheme  of  confederation  which  we  have  adopted  with  the  protected  states  of  India, 
is  inevitably  progressive  in  its  nature.  Every  new  alliance  that  we  contract  brings  us  into 
territorial  or  political  contact  with  other  states,  which  are  in  their  turn  involved  in  the 
same  system,  and  sink  under  the  same  consequences.  A  state  that  has  once  resorted  to  an 
alliance  with  us  can  no  longer  remain  stationarv :  by  de^ees  our  relations  become  more 
intimate ;  the  necessity  of  support  increases  with  the  habit  of  it ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  Icees 
the  form  as  well  as  the  substance  of  independence.  If  it  is  galled  by  its  trammels,  and 
makes  an  effort,  as  the  Peishwa  did  to  shAe  them  off,  it  only  precipitates  its  own  destruc* 
tion ;  if  it  submits,  it  declines  by  degrees  from  one  stage  of  weakness  to  another,  uptil, 
like  the  Nizam  and  the  Uajah  of  Mysore,  it  expires  firom  exhaustion.;  the  choice  is 
between  a  violent  and  a  lingering  death. 

When  once  we  ciianged  the  character  of  our  establishments,  and  relinquished  our  capa- 
city of  merchant  for  that  of  sovereign,  we  entered  upon  a  career,  in  whicti  it  was  difficult 
to  check,  and  impossible  to  stop  ourselves.  Our  largest  and  most  frequent  aoquisidons  of 
territory  have  been  made  since  the  declaration  of  the  legislature  in  1784^  that  *^  to  pursue 
schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of  tliis  nation."  Lord  Comwallis  arrived  in  India  in  1786 
with  this  declaration  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  found  Sir  J.  Macpherson  engaged  in  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  which  the  object  of  those  powers  was  to 
inveigle  us  into  a  war  with  Tippoo.  Lord  ComwaUis's  first  act  was  to  break  off  this  ncso^ 
ciation,  under  a  declaration  tnat  the  English  Mrould  engage  in  none  but  stricdy  defensive 
wars.  His  second  act  was  to  propose  an  alliance  to  those  very  powers,  for  a  war,  of  which 
the  result  produced  a  large  accession  to  our  territory.  But  this  was  the  fault,  not  of  Lord 
Cornwullis,  but  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  events  were  no  longer  under 
his  control,  he  was  controlled  by  events;  and  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  his  suc- 
cessors. When  Lord  Wellesley  entered  upon  his  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  the  power 
of  Uppoo  and  of  the  Mahrattas  was  unbroken;  Tippoo  was  actuated  by  the  most  vmdio- 
tivc  hatred  of  us,  and  would  certainly  have  attacked  us  if  we  had  not  attacked  him.  lie 
Mahrattas  were  jealous  of  our  progress^  and  would  rather  have  assisted  to  overthrow  than 
to  support  us.  Cx>nsiderable  bodies  of  troops,  commanded  by  French  officers  and  influenced 
by  French  feelings,  were  maintained  by  both  Scindia  and  the  Nizam ;  and  the  Nizam,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  resolved,  if  he  could  not  obtain  support  from  us,  to  seek 
it  from  the  French.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  difficult  for  us  either  to  abstain 
from  acting  at  all,  or  to  act  differently  than  we  did.  The  state  of  India  made  an  openings 
which,  if  we  had  not  occupied  it  ourselves,  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  Freacn,  Our 
election  lay  between  the  abandonment  of  what  we  already  had,  and  the  acquisition  of 
more  ;  if  we  refused  to  advance,  we  must  have  submitted  to  recede ;  our  maintaining  the 
position  in  which  we  then  stood  was  out  of  the  question.  The  measures  that  we  did 
pursue,  at  least  served  the  purpose  designed  by  them  at  the  time;  they  prostrated  aD  our 
enemies,  both  Indian  and  European ;  but  if  they  left  us  without  rivals,  they  lefl  us  also 
without  friends ;  and,  contemplating  our  system  as  we  now  do,  in  its  result,  we  may  say  of 
it,  as  has  been  said  of  that  of  paper  money,  that  though  it  was  strength  in  the  beginning, 
it  has  pmved  weakness  in  the  end.  We  had,  however,  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  even 
now  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we  should  have  fared  better  by  taking  a  tamer  course. 

The  collection  of  the  Pindarries,  and  the  war  we  were  obliged  to  undertake  for  their 
dispersion,  were  another  consequence  of  the  relations  established  by  us  in  Irtdia*    Preda- 
tory 
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tory  bands  bave^  in  all  aget»  exisled  in  India ;  and  tbe  name  of  Pindany  wot  known,  I 
bebevey  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aurungzebe;  but  organised  bodies,  of  such  magnitude 
as  those  which  were  oollected  before  the  war  of  1817,  permanently  occupying  tracts  of 
country  acknowledged  as  their  own,  openly  treating  with  the  governments  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  systematically  conducting  predatory  expeditions,  from  which  even  our  own 
territory  was  latterly  not  exempti  were  unheard  of  before  the  extension  of  our  control, 
and  while  the  principal  states  retained  their  independence.  But  as  they  declined  in 
power,  and  entered  successively  into  closer  relations  with  us  they  no  longer  required,  nor 
were  able  to  maintain,  the  same  military  establishments  as  before.  Large  bodies  of  cavalry 
were  consequently  discharged  both  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  Deccan ;  legitimate  ser\ice 
was  no  longer  open  to  them ;  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  change  their  mode  of  life ; 
and,  by  degrees,  they  congregated  and  established  themselves  in  tlie  districts  near  the  Nei- 
budda,  winch  were  at  once  tnc  most  accessible  to  them,  and  the  most  remote  from  our 
reach  :  but  this,  though  n  serious,  was  a  temporary  evil.  Having  once  been  encountered 
with  decision,  it  was  extinguished;  the  source  in  which  the  Pincbrries  originated  has  been 
stopped ;  the  native  states  have  no  longer  bodies  of  cavalry  to  discharge ;  and  even  if  they 
baa,  there  is  no  longer  any  secure  position  in  which  those  bodies  could  assemble. 

Tile  evil  of  which  our  subsidiary  system  has  thus  been  productive  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  that  it  is  manifestly  irremediable.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  retrace  our 
steps;  and  even  if  it  were,  our  doing  so  would  not  repair  the  mischief  we  have  occasioned. 
We  could  not  dissolve  our  engagements  now,  without  the  greatest  danger  to  ourselves  and 
tbe  grossest  injustice  to  those  with  whom  they  have  been  contracted.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  course  events  would  have  taken,  if  we  had  not  originally  introduced  our  sysitem  of 
interference.  In  the  condition  in  which  India  then  was,  some  enterprising  leaders  might 
have  established  independent  principalities,  and  some  small  states  mi^ht  have  risen  to 
consequence  at  the  expense  ot  their  neighbours;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Xizam 
and  other  feeble  princes  would  have  fallen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  would 
have  been  divided  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas.  Strong  governments  would  have 
been  substituted  for  weak  ones;  and  after  a  process,  which  has  been  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence in  India  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  grave  calamity,  the  people  generally  would  have 
attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  greater  than  we  nave  been  able  to  confer 
upon  them,  certainly  in  tne  protected  territories,  and  probably  even  in  our  own.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  people  of  India  are  concerned,  they  would  have  fared  better  without  our 
interference.  But  injurious  as  our  system  has  been  in  its  action  even  to  them,  it  would,  if 
we  were  to  abandon  it,  be  equally  so  in  its  cessation.  If  we  were  to  withdraw  our  protec- 
tion now,  in  what  condition  snould  we  leave  the  native  states,  and  in  what  condition  should 
we  place  ourselves  ?  Thouch  we  may  take  from  them  what  we  have  given,  can  we  give 
them  back  what  we  have  taxen  away  i  Our  control  has  been  so  long  in  force,  and  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  a  government  is  left  capable  of  standing  iiy  itself. 
There  is  neither  any  single  power  to  take  our  place,  nor  any  number  of  powers  to  contend 
for  it.  Tlie  native  states  would  fall  to  pieces  from  their  own  weakness,  and  become  the 
victims  of  intestine  convulsion,  or  the  prey  of  lawless  plunder:  every  cnterprize  would  be 
one  of  rapine^  and  every  leader  a  leader  of  banditti.    Tlie  contagion,  once  abroad,  would 

3>read  in  every  direction ;  our  own  possessions  would  be  invaded  and  distracted  by  the 
isorders  that  surrounded  them,  and  we  should  find  that  our  change  of  policy,  instead  of 
restoring  the  power  of  our  allies,  had  been  the  destruction  of  our  own.  It  is  now  too  late 
for  us  to  recede.  The  career  on  which  we  have  entered  we  must  pui*sue.  It  is  vain  to 
think  of  relaxing  our  control,  or  reviving  among  the  native  states  that  vigour  which  has 
been  extinguished ;  their  decline  is  not  to  be  arrested :  they  must  proceed  and  complete 
their  course.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  it,  they  must  fall  succes- 
sively into  our  possession,  and  partake  at  last  of  our  downfall,  of  which,  whether  it  be  slow 
or  sudden,  the  period  will  probably  be  hastened  by  every  increase  of  our  territory  and 
subject^t. 

V.  What  have  be^n  the  Financial  eflects  of  the  Conqoesia,  and  oP  the  changes  or 

enlargements^ 
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No.  18.  enlargements  of  our  Politicsl  Relations  which  have  been  made  since  1818?  to;  be 

-^ —  exhibited  under  the  following  heads: 

Remarks  of  •. 

li.  Uiutell,  Esq.  I*  Increased  or  decreased  Revenue  or  Tribute. 

S.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  Civil  Administration. 

3.  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  Military  Force. 

4.  Increased  or  decreased  risK  of  External  or  Internal  Hostility. 

I  have  never  had  the  means  of  acquiring  any  detailed  or  precise  information  respecting 
the  financial  effects  produced  by  our  cbnquests,  or  the  extension  of  our  political  relations. 
What  has  been  the  increase  of  our  revenue  or  tribute»and  what  proportions  it  bears  to  ihe 
increase  of  our  civil  and  military  charges,  are  questions  of  figures  that  can  be  accurately 
solved  only  by  examination  of  (k>cum^nt8,  to  wnich  I  have  never  had  access. 

Witli  respect  to  risk  of  hostility,  we  have  nothing  now  to  fear  from  external  enemies  * 
there  is  no  power  left  in  India  that  could  pretend  to  cope  with  us  except  Runjeet  Sing ' 
and  even  with  him,  a  contest,  though  expensive,  could  nardly  be  of  long  duration.  An 
European  enemy,  if  he  could  but  reach  our  frontier,  would  find  us  weakened  by  extension, 
and  by  the  discordant  elements  of  which  our  unwieldy  empire  is  composed,  and  he  would 
be  joined  by  as  many  of  the  native  states  as  were  not  restrained  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  a  body  of  our  troops;  but  the  danger  firom  that  quarter  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
illusory,  unless  we  facilitate  the  approach  of  our  enemy  by  composing  the  distractions  of 
the  intermediate  governments,  inspiring  them  with  a  dread  of  hiro,  by  showing  them  how 
much  we  are  afraid  of  him  ourselves,  and  improving  those  resources,  which,  m  the  event 
of  an  invasion,  would  unquestionably  be  turned  against  us.  Our  security  mainly  consists 
in  the  desert  on  our  frontier,  and  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  countries  that  lie 
beyond  it. 

The  danger  that  we  have  most  to  dread  in  India  lies  entirely  at  home.  A  well  ooo- 
certed  rebellion  of  our  native  subjects,  or  an  extensive  disaffection  of  our  native  troops,  is 
the  event  by  which  our  power  is  most  likely  to  be  shaken ;  and  the  sphere  of  this  danger 
is  necessarily  enlarged  by  every  enlargement  of  our  territory.  The  increase  of  our  subjects, 
and  still  more  of  our  native  troops,  is  an  increase,  not  of  our  strength,  but  of  our  weak- 
ness :  between  them  and  us  there  never  can  be  a  community  of  feeling.  We  must  always 
continue  foreigners,  and  the  object  of  that  jealousy  and  dislike  which  a  foreign  rule  never 
ceases  to  excite.  The  diversities  between  ourselves  and  the  people  of  India  are  so  manv 
and  so  great,  that  we  can  never  be  blended,  as  in  other  conquests,  into  one  people.  We 
do  not,  and  cannot  mingle  or  intermarry  with  them ;  and  even  the  produce  of  ilncit  inter* 
course  is  a  race  differing  from  the  parent  stocks,  disliked  bv  botn,  and,  in  all  edseoual 
qualities,  inferior  to  either.  'Ihe  half-castes  can  never  render  any  effectual  assistance 
either  to  the  natives  in  rising  against  us,  or  to  us  in  suppressing  their  revolt.  The  distiac- 
tions  of  colour,  language,  and  manners,  between  us  and  our  natives  subjects,  are  insur- 
mountable ;  and  although  many  sanguine  individuals,  who  have  no  personal  knowledge-of 
India,  encourage  the  belief  that  the  difference  of  religion  may  be  removed,  they  who  ace 
better  informed,  and  are  conversant  with  the  character  of  the  people,  on  which  the  ques- 
tion turns,  are,  I  apprehend,  more  dubious  of  the  event  and  more  fearful  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  compassed.  I,  for  one,  entertain  great  doubts  whether  the  natives  j^ 
India  ever  will  be  converted  to  Christianity;  any  attempt  for  that  purpose  is  more  likdv  to 
prove  injurious  to  ouniclves  than  beneficial  to  tliem ;  and  their  conversion,  even  if  umy 
ever  do  l)ecome  Christians  will  be  preceded  by  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  power 
wholly  incompatible  with  their  submission  to  our  sway.  In  the  order  of  events^  our  expul- 
sion from  Inaia  will,  in  all  probability,  be  anterior  to  a  change  of  religion  among  ^ 
natives. 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to? 

1  am  not  sure  that  I  clearly  nmlerstiind  the  object  of  this  inauiiy.  If  it  be  meant  to  mk 
how  fitf  we  have  adhered  lo  toe  prindpiei  of  jnstioe  and  expemencj  in  the  eondocC  of  our 
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ttlationS'With  the  native  stales,  die  question  is  a  delicate  one  to  answer.  If  our  engage* 
ments  have  l)ecn  contracted  with  a  provident  care  of  our  own  ifiterests  they  have  been 
expedient;  if  they  huve  respected  the  rights  of  other  states  and  have  been  faithfully  ful* 
filled  by  us,  they  have  been  just.  But  the  circumstances  under  which,  our  negotiations 
have  of  late  years  been  conducted  in  India  have  expoM-d  our  disinterestedness  and  love  of 

{'ustice  to  a  severe  trial:  no  native  state  has  stood  on  n  ground  of  equality  with  us.  We 
lave  treated  rallur  as  patron  and  client  than  as  government  and  govirnment,  and  have  had 
every  thing  too  much  our  own  way.  The  last  of  our  negociations  that  was  attended  with 
any  serious  difficulty,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  tliem  all  for  the  abilitv  with  which 
it  was  t)oth  conceived  and  executed,  was  that  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Salbey  with  the 
Mahrattas  in  1782;  the  peace  of  1784  we  received  as  suppliants  at  the  hands  of  Tippoo. 
Our  alliance  against  the  same  power  in  1790  was  eflected  because  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  were  as  anxious  for  it  as  we  were ;  our  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  preparatory  to 
the  war  of  1799,  was  as  much  a  compliance  with  his  views  as  an  accomplishment  of  our 
own;  and  all  our  later  negociations  have  been  little  less  than  dictation  on  our  part,  and 
concession  on  the  otiier.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  exigency  of  our  own  interests  should  not  now  and  then  have  absorbed  a  conside- 
ration for  those  of  tlie  other  contracting  party;  but  our  error*?,  where  we  have  erred,  have 
been  more  in  the  fulfilment  than  in  the  formation  of  our  engagements.  We  have  some- 
times confined  our  views  too  much  to  the  objects  immetliately  before  us,  and  have  not 
looked  far  enough  into  ulterior  consequences.  Satisfied  with  present  success,  we  have 
left  the  future  to  shift  for  itself;  and  while  the  period  of  fulfilment  was  still  distant,  have 
promised  more  than,  in  the  end,  we  found  it  convenient  to  perform.  The  interpretation 
of  our  treaties  rested  with  ourselves;  and  being  both  judge  and  party,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
w^mdered  at  that  we  sometimes  stretched  a  point  in  our  own  favour.  Diplomatic  trans- 
actions are  not,  in  any  country,  those  in  which  a  very  stubborn  integrity  is  to  \)C  looked 
for;  and  if  ours  in  India  were  very  rigidly  scrutiiiized,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  we 
had  sometimes  contracted  engagements  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  fulfilled,  and  sometimes 
falfilled  them  as  if  they  had  never  been  contracted. 

VII.  IIow  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army 
been  regulated  by  a  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  ])oli- 
tical  position  and  relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  reference  to  the 
forces  belonging  to  native  states,  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose 
hostility  or  insubordination  we  have  to  guard  ? 

During  the  period  over  which  my  observation  extended,  the  distribution  of  our  military 
force  appeared  to  me  to  l>e  iudiciously  adapted  to  the  condition  of  our  political  relations 
at  the  time.  Troops  were  found  wherever  an  exigency  arose  to  require  them  ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  injur}*,  either  to  our  own  interests  or  to  the  interests  of  those  states 
who  were  entitled  to  our  protection,  has  arisen  out  of  the  misapplication  of  our  military 
resources:  perhaps  the  military  branch  of  our  government  in  India  is  that  which  has 
genendly  been  the  best  administered.  With  reference  to  the  native  states,  we  have  acted 
upon  the  secure  principle,  that  we  could  not  implicitly  depend  upon  the  aid  of  any  of 
them,  and  that  it  was  requisite  to  be  prepared  for  the  iiostility  of  them  all.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  of  the  prudence  with  which  it  was  observed, 
oix;urred  in  1817,  when  operations  having  been  undertaken  against  the  Pindaries,  the 
Pei^hwa,  and  the  Kajah  of  Uerar,  instead  of  lending  their  aid,  as  by  their  engagements 
rliey  were  l)ound  to  do,  and  acting  against  the  common  enemy,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  into  (»pen  hostility  against  us.  The  distribution  which  had  l)een  made  of  onr 
Troops  was  such  that  wc  were  able  to  defeat  them  both,  without  diverting  any  portion  of 
our  resources  from  the  prosecution  of  our  original  design  against  the  Pindarics  or  weak- 
ening the  armv  of  observation  upon  Scindia,  whom,  although  we  had  a  recent  treaty  of 
concert  with  him,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  in  check  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  licen 
an  open  enemy.  The  Ni^am  done  was  teitbfiil  to  his  engagemeuts,  and  rendered  us  effec- 
tual co-operation.    Thia  dbtinctioo  between  his  oondiict  aad  ihat  of  our  other  allies  arose 
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probably  from  these  caiscls':'#»4D9ll9i4<PMUe>portion  of  his  army  was  under  the  control  md 
influence  of  English  officers.^  th^e  was  no  confidence  or  cordiality  between  him  and.fais 
minister;  and,  unlike  the  oaa6.of /the  Mahrattas,  where  the  princes  and  their  people  were 
of  one  religion,  the  Nizam  Was  a  JMahometan  and  his  people  Hindoos.  This  last  circuiDr 
stance  constitutes  an  essential  distinction  between  many  of  the  native  states  of  India,  WB/i 
has  been  productive  of  very  important  consequences  at  critical  periods  of  Indian  history. 

VIII.  How  far  havq  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  residencies  and  a^n- 
cies  been  regulated  sotas  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

The  civil  establishments  of  the  residencies  and  political  agencies  were  confined,  wh^i 
I  was  in  India,  to  one,  and  iii  some  cases  two  assistants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the 
resident  or  agent  in  the  ordinary  business  of  his  office,  and  to  conduct  such  details  as  he 
thought  fit  to  confide  to  them.  Their  time  was  amply,  and  sometimes  laboriously  oceH^ 
pied ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  part  of  the  establisnment  could  be  improved  in  either 
efficiency  or  economy. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  subjected  to  the  neceflsuury 
checks  ? 

The  residents  and  political  agents  are  not  subjected  to  any  checks  beyond  the  ordinary 
control  exercised  by  tne  government  over  all  its  subordinate  officers ;  their  distance  frdt^ 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  nature  of  their  employment,  require  that  much  should  be 
left  to  their  discretion,  and  an  extensive  confidence  reposed  in  them ;  their  reports  are  (ntl 
and  frequent,  and  minute  details  are  transmitted  bv  them  to  government,  and  in  many 
cases  to  each  other,  of  every  thing  that  is  done  by  them  in  the  various  branches  of  their 
office.  Indeed,  neither  the  scantmess  nor  infrequency  of  written  reports  is  to  be  count^ 
among  the  defects  that  may  prevail  in  the  administration  of  our  Indian  government ;  if  ksft 
were  written,  more  would  perhaps  be  read.  '^ 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government,  or  home  direction 
and  control,  been  successful,  or  calculated  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  requisite 
vigour,  constancy,  pronlptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  several  gradations  of 
government,  direcuon,  conth>l,  or  influence ;  ana  (if  any)  what  change  is  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  constitution  of  the  Home,  or  of  the  Indian  government?  -' 


This  question  embraces  so  many:  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  range  <of 
Indian  topics,  and  on  which  it  would  be  prei^umptuous  in  me  to  ofier  an  opinion,  tpa^  I 
enter  upon  it  with  diffidence*  In  examining  our  Indian  government,  it  is  necessary:  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  what  it  is  and  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  macbinefy,  by 
which  we  have  for  the  last  century  conducted  the  government  of  India  from  hom^  n^yi^ 
was  nor  ever  could  be  designed  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  A  conuner^qial 
enterprize  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a  large  empire ;  a  body  of  private  individuals,  ongi- 
Dally  associated  for  the  management  of  a  trading  venture,  have  been  called  upon  to  c^ 
charge  the  office  of  sovereign ;  yet  this  system,  incongruous  as  it  is  in  terms,  and  inadequi^ie 
as  it  seems  to  be  to  its  end,  has  varied  with  circumstances  as  they  have  arisen,  and  adap|c^ 
itself  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to  act.  The  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Control  has  operated  both  a&  a  check,  and,  where  it  was  wanted,  as  a  supporj^  |o 
the  Directors;  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  ffiven  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  that  abfMi^ 
which,  they  ought  to  have  in  the  superintenoence  of  the  Indian  government.  A  seat  in 
East-India  direction  is  eagerly  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  power  and  patronage  wmfui 
it  confers ;  and  the  Court  has,  for  manv  years  past,  been  composed  of  precisely  that  descrqp- 
tion  of  persons  of  whom  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  a  body  should  be  composed^-Tof 
some  among  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  England,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ofecers  of  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  government  abroad.  I  doubt^Wn^the^  it 
would  be  possible  to  su\>stiti;te»  in  the  rqom  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  any  single  man,  A 
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•njr  body  ofmen,  by  whom  the  details  of  the  government  would  lie  directed  with  greater 
diligence  and  integrity,  or  with  a  more  honest  solicitvde  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  India;  and  the  advantages  of  large  and  enlightened  views  in  framing  measures,  and  of 
promptitude  and  vigour  in  executing  them,  are  secured  by  the  concentration  of  all  the 
bigher  powers  of  government  in  a  single  individual,  choteii,  in  effect,  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  from  that  class  in  which,  from  education  and  habit,  the  best  qualities  of  a 
statesman  are  likely  to  be  found. 

The  principal  defects  in  the  Court  of  Directors  are,  perhaps,  the  want  of  an  effective  respon- 
sibility, which  is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  all  large  oodies,  and  the  unsteadiness  and 
diaoge  of  purpose  arising^  from  tlio  frequent  change  of  chairmen.  The  answer  to  the  orders 
sent  out  by  one  cliairroan  has  hardly  been  received  when  he  has  been  replaced  by  another, 
entertainiug  probably  different  opinions,  and  endeavouring  to  reverse,  instead  of  prosecuting 
the  measures  of  his  predecessor.  It  would  perliaps  be  better  if  the  Directors  were  fewer  in 
number,  and  if  the  chairman  were  to  remain  longer  in  office. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Court  should  be  distributed  into  the 
different  committees,  not,  as  at  present,  by  senioHty  alone,  but  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications.  But  how  is  this  process  of  distribution  to  be  conducted  ?  Who  is  to  make 
it  ?  and  even  if  it  were  competently  made,  with  what  temper  would  it  be  received  by  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  it  ?  I  low  would  a  new  Director  be  reconciled  to  the  sentence  which 
excluded  him  from  the  exercise  of  real  power,  and  condemned  him  to  the  drudgery  of  ware- 
housing and  shipping  ?  The  dissatisfaction  that  would  be  excited  in  those  who  were  degraded 
to  the  lower  stations,  and  the  jealousy  that  would  pervade  the  whole  body,  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  bene6t  tliat  could  arise  from  even  the  most  judicious  and  successful 
exercise  of  the  principle  of  distribution.  As  it  is,  every  individual  Director  passes  in  rota- 
tion through  the  whole  range  of  committees  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  he  acquires  by 
experience  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  each  successive  department ;  his  opinion  and  vote 
are  received  in  the  consideration  of  ever}'  measure  that  is  brought  for  final  decision  before  the 
Court  at  large  ;  and  be  he  at  what  part  of  the  scale  he  may, lie  knows  that  he  is  there  by 
rights  and  that  be  neither  docs  any  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  others^  nor  suffers  any  in 
his  own. 

The  patronage  of  India  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  to  prevent  its  giving  an 
undue  influence  to  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  inouire  how  it  has  been 
administered^  because  the  local  governments  can  take  their  civil  and  military  agents  only 
out  of  the  writers  and  cadets  appointed  from  England.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Directors  individually,  with  no  other  restriction  on  tbeir  choice  than  that  of  age ;  they 
must  not  be  less  than  15  nor  more  than  22  ;  and  one  of  the  best  securities  that  the  choice  will 
fall  on  proper  persons  is,  that  it  is  an  object  with  proper  persons  to  be  chosen.  No 
appointments  are  more  eagerly  sou<rht  after  tiian  those  to  India.  There  is  hardly  a  respeet- 
aoie  family  in  England  that  has  not  a  relation  employed  there;  and  no  class  in  the  kingdom 
receives  a  better  moral  and  intellectual  education  than-  that  from  which  the  writers  and 
cadets  are  drawn.  Among  so  large  a  mimber  there  is  no  doubt  a  fair  average  of  talent ;  and 
any  difference  that  may  appear  in  after  life  betM  een  Bngltsh  and  Indian  functionaries,  arises 
not  from  any  original  superiority  in  the  ft^nner,  or  any  imperfection  in  the  method  of 
selecting  the  latter,  but  from  the  clifference  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  respectively 
been  phiccd.  In  England  the  man  of  business  lives  in  the  world,  in  personal  intercourse 
and  collision  with  other  men  ;  in  India,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  passed  at  a  retired 
station,  his  business  is  mostly  done  in  writing,  and  his  education  may  ne  said  to  be  begun 
and  finished  at  the  desk.  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  servants  in  India  perform  all  the 
duties  which  belong  to  them  ably  and  efficiently,  it  can  be  no  just  ground  of  objection  that 
they  do  not  pcissess  (jualifications  which  they  have  bad  no  means  of  acquiring,  and  which 
they  never  can  be  called  upon  to  exercise. 

But  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  appointments  to  India  are  ill  made,  as  it  is^  it  is 
said  that  they  might  be  better  made.  It  has  ther(>fore  been  proposed  that  tbey  should  'be 
declared  objects  of  competition,  and  that  candidates  for  theOT  should  be  tried  hf  tte'ttW^of 
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exaniinaticn.  If  any  new  test  be  necessary^  an  examination  may  be  the  only  one  that  tan 
be  had  ;  but  after  all,  is  it  adequate  to  its  purpose  ?  In  how  many  instances  does  a  confident 
temper  give  the  advantage  in  an  examination^  over  superior  knowledge  ;  and  what  changes 
tako  place  in  the  relation  of  practical  ability  after  the  age  at  which  appointments  are  made 
to  India.  When  nien^s  talents  have  expanded  and  they  have  been  tried  in  the  business  of 
life,  how  different  an  order  do  they  take  among  themselves  from  that  in  which  they  stood  at 
leaving  school.  The  examination  of  the  boy  is  a  very  inadequate  test  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
man. 

If  there  be  any  feature  of  the  present  system  of  education  for  India  that  is  objectionable, 
it  is  the  Colleges  at  Haileybury  and  at  Calcutta.  The  professors  and  those  by  whom  they 
are  nominated  are  the  only  persons  that  derive  any  real  benefit  from  them.  The  College  at 
Haileybury,  as  it  is  called,  is,  in  fact,  neither  a  college  nor  a  school ;  it  has  not  the  discipline 
of  eitlier,  and  it  partakes  of  the  disadvantages  of  both,  ^fhe  mischief  of  the  College  at 
Calcutta  is,  that  it  collects  together  a  large  number  of  young  men  at  a  very  critical  age,  and 
under  circumstances  of  great  temptation,  and  thus  encourages  those    habits  of  early  extrava- 

Sancc  and  debt  which  constitute  the  besetting  evil  of  India.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
iiat  young  men  are  better  fitted  for  India  by  a  peculiar  education.  The  best  education  they 
can  have  is  the  same  that  would  fit  them  for  the  liberal  professions  at  home.  Let  them  go  first 
to  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  University.  Their  not  going  out  so  young  as 
tfaey  now  do,  would,  in  all  respects,  be  an  advantage ;  they  would  fare  better  if  they 
were  not  to  go  till  after  20 ;  their  constitution  would  be  more  likely  to  stand  the  climate,  and 
they  would  acquire  by  that  time  a  greater  steadiness  of  character  to  resist  temptation.  Give 
them  as  much  classical  and  general  knowledge  as  you  can,  and  leave  Oriental  literature 
alone.  If  the  question  were  put  in  India,  many  more  would  be  found  to  lament  the  want  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  than  that  of  Persian  and  Hindoostanee.  Bach  country  will  best  teach 
that  which  is  proper  to  itself.  Let  the  candidate  for  Indian  employment  be  taught  in  England 
what  an  English  gentleman  is  expected  to  know,  and  he  will  learn  in  India  all  that  the 
business  of  India  requires. 

But  if  the  Home  government  is  found  to  answer  a  purpose  to  which  in  its  construction  it 
seems  inadequate,  the  government  abroad,  on  the  contrary,  does  less  in  practice  than  it  pro- 
mises in  principle,  and  disappoints  the  expectations  which  in  appearance  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  It  is  a  system  too  essentially  Eu£:iish  :  it  has  little  or  nothing  Indian  in  it,  and  does 
not  accord  cither  with  the  original  institutions  of  the  country,  or  with  tlie  habits  and 
cqpinions  of  its  inhabitants.  Those  by  whom  the  scheme  of  our  Indian  government  was 
framed,  seem  to  have  thought  that  what  suited  us  in  England  would  therefore  suit  the  people 
of  India.  They  overlooked  the  wide  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and 
forgot  tliat  an  elaborate  system,  which  might  be  admirably  calculated  for  the  artificial  state 
which  we  had  reaclie<l  through  a  long  course  of  progressive  improvement,  was  wholly  uusuited 
to  the  homely  manner  which  had  prevailed  for  ages,  without  any  change,  in  India.  The 
original  institutions  of  every  countrj-,  in  whatever  tight  they  may  be  re^rded  by  foreigners, 
have  in  them  almost  always  something  that  peculiarly  adapts  them  to  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  to  whom  thoy  belong.  Whether  it  be  that  the  people  are  fitted  to  the 
institutions,  or  the  institutions  to  the  people,  they  have  existed  in  India  from  time  immemo- 
rial together,  and  an  accordance  has  grown  up  between  them  which  cannot  be  violated 
without  injury.  The  people  of  India  tiave  no  confidence  in  our  system  ;  they  abhor  itscon^* 
brous  forms,  its  endless  delays,  its  grevious  expenses.  Cheap  and  summary  justice  is  what 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  what  they  want,  but  what  from  us  they  have  never  had.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  what  we  thought  evils  in  the  native  system  ;  but  in  many  iiistanoef 
those  evils  were  rather  apparent  than  real ;  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
advantages  which  we  inteiuied  to  substitute  for  them.  Witli,aU  our  power  to  protect  our 
subjects  from  external  violence,  with  all  our  honest  desire  to  secure  them  in  their  rights,  and 
all  our  costlv  establishments  to  administer  justice  to  them,  still  our  Government  has  no 
sympathy  with  their  opinions,  nor  any  hold  upon  their  attachment,  llie  subjects  of  odier 
states  who  possess  none  of  these  advantages,  and  seem  to  have  no  security  for  either  person 

or 
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or  .property  but  wliat  they  owe  to  their  superiors,  would  still  look  upon  a  transfer  to  our  rule 
as  the  j^rcutest  calamity  that  coulJ  berali  thoui.  Bishop  Heber  relates  a  strikinj^  anecdote 
oa  this  siibj(H:t,  whore  a  Luckiiow  horseman  having  complained  loudly  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
own  govenaneut,  and  bein;^  asked  whether  he  desired  tu  be  transferred  to  tliat  of  the  English, 
exclaimed  with  <(reat  fer\'eucyj  **  Miserable  as  we  are,  of  all  miseries  keep  us  from  that!*'  It 
is  vain  to  talk  of  tlie  opinions  which  the  natives  of  India  ought  to  entertain  of  our  system  ; 
thb  is  the  opinion  which  in  point  of  fact^  they  do  entertain  of  it.  They  are  of  a  vindictive  and 
litii^ious  character,  and  there  is  no  purpose^  1  fear,  to  which  our  tribunals  are  more  freipiently 
applied,  or  to  which  unfortunately  they  are  more  easily  applicable^  than  tliat  of  enabling'  a 
ricii  man  to  destroy  a  ])0()r  one  by  protracted  litigation.  Our  system  had  approached 
nearest  to  what  it  ought  to  be  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It  had  before  been 
improviiirr ;  it  haA  since  declined.  The  fault  of  this  has  been  neitlier  in  the  design  nor  in  the 
administrati(U).  It  was  framed  by  very  upright  and  very  able  men,  actuated  by  the  most 
earm^st  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  our  Indian  subjects  ;  and  it  has  been  administered 
by  a  body  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  But  the  autliors  of  the  system, 
eminent  as  their  other  cpialifications  may  have  been,  were  deficient  in  local  experience,  and 
the  utmost  degree  of  zeal  and  ability  in  those  by  uhom  it  is  administered  is  insufficient  to 
overcome  its  inherent  unfitness  for  its  end,  and  to  wrest  a  whole  people  from  the  immemo- 
rial usuages  of  their  country. 

Bui  no  consequence  perhaps  of  the  intro<liicction  of  our  system  has  been  more  prejudicial 
than  tlie  utter  extinction  it  has  occasioned  of  the  upper  class  of  society  among  the  natives. 
Not  a  single  individual  can  now  be  found  among  them  answering  to  our  description  of  a 
geudeman.  Every  avenue  to  creditable  employment  is  closed  against  them,  and  whether  in 
civil  or  military  service,  they  are  equally  excluded  from  distinction.  No  native  of  India  can 
attain  to  a  civil  office  of  sutiicient  rank  to  admit  of  his  sitting  down  without  permission  in 
the  presence  of  the  youngest  writer  that  has  arrived  from  England  ;  and  in  the  army  he  must 
enlist  as  a  private  soldier,  and  can  never  rise  to  a  rank  that  will  place  him  above  being 
commanded  by  an  English  serjeant.  I'he  distance  between  us  and  our  Indian  subjects  has 
been  saitl  to  be  '*  immeasurable.''  Why  has  that  distance  always  been  so  great  ?  Why  are 
we  still  so  ii:norant  of  their  real  views  and  opinions?  Why  have  we  acquired  so  little  of  the 
very  hifomiation  which  it  most  imports  us  to  possess  ?  Not  for  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  languajje,  not  I'or  want  of  diligence  or  curiosity,  but  partly  from  the  reserve  of  our 
national  character,  and  still  more  from  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  confidential  intercourse,  and  rigidly  severs  those  whom  it  ought  to  be  its  object 
to  draw  together.  We  hold  no  other  relation  with  them  than  that  of  master  and  servant. 
Other  European  people  have  kept  themselves  much  less  apart  from  the  natives  of  India;  the 
French,  in  particular,  live  on  more  friendly  terms,  and  treat  them  with  more  familiarity  than 
we  do  ;  they  are  consequently  more  popular,  and  wherever  they  have  been  known,  are  still 
considered  with  more  kindness  than  the  English.  The  common  people  at  Hydrabad  think 
that  they  do  honour  to  an  European  by  addressing  him  as  "  Monsieur  Bussy,*'  though  it  is 
upwards  of  70  years  since  M.  Bussy  left  the  place  ;  and  the  tomb  of  M.  Raymond  is  still 
illuminated  by  a  contribution  from  tlie  corps  which  he  conmianded,  though  it  is  between 
30  and  40  years  since  any  Frenchman  was  attached  to  it 

It  may  now  be  difficult  fur  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  wise  in 
us  to  do  so.  We  should  simplify  our  system,  and  make  it  cheaper,  more  expeditious,  and  more 
summary.  As  we  cannot  make  the  people  conform  to  our  institutions,  we  should  make  our 
institutions  conform  to  the  people.  We  can  accustom  ourselves  to  the  Indian  laws  and 
customs  more  easily  than  we  can  reconcile  the  Indian  people  to  those  of  England.  Laws  are 
meant  for  the  people  they  are  top^ovem,  not  for  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  administered. 
We  should  take  care  not  to  admit,  under  the  plausible  semblance  of  improvement,  changes 
that  might  by  degrees  impair  the  efficacy  of  a  system  that  it  ought  to  be  omr  object  to  main- 
tain, ft  is  from  the  very  desire  to  improve,  tliat  most  of  our  errors  have  arisen.  Above  all, 
we  ought  to  find  respectable  employment  for  the  natives,  to  acquire  some  hold  upon  their 
interests  if  we  have  none  upon  their  affections.    Native  agents  would  be  infinitely  cheaper 
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thnu  tho  Kuropeaii)  aud  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  the  goTerninent  in  which  they  mii^ht  nol 
be  extonaivet Y  oroployed  with  advantage  to  us  as  well  as  to  thonselves.  In  the  collection  of 
tiie  roveuue,  if  their  own  method  be  adopted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  must  be  moro  at  hooode 
than  we  are  ;  the  details  of  commerce  they  understand  and  conduct  quite  as  well  as  oarselret : 
as  diplonmtiats  thev  are  aaaineutly  skilful^  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  their  supenoir 
knowleilge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  one  another  gives  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
us.  We  oli*ten  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  the  truth  from  the  testimony  of  oatire 
witnesses  ;  the  reason  is,  not  that  the  natives  will  not  tell  the  truth,  but  that  they  tell  it  in 
their  own  way,  in  a  conventional  manner,  which  they  themselves  understand  and  we  do  not. 
We  certainly  ^ould  not  find  among  the  natives  now  the  same  integrity  that  we  consider 
essential  among  ourselves ;  but  if  bad  example  and  bad  habits  have  d^aded,  g^ood  ft^fl^nple 
and  good  habits^might,  by  degrees,  restore  them  ;  at  all  events  we  should  hcud  out  some 
inducement  to  them  to  behave  well,  and  if  we  desire  them  to  become  deserving  of  confidence, 
should  show  that  we  are  willing  to  place  confidence  in  them.  Our  native  army  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  government,  it  is  at  once  that  to  which  we  must  lookfor  the  sim« 

?>rt  of  our  power,  and  from  which  I  fear  we  have  most  to  apprehend  the  subversion  of  iC 
et  even  there  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  might  employ  the  natives  in  higher  ranks  and  wkh 
more  authority  than  we  now  do.  Indeed  if  we  raise  them  in  some  branches  of  the  ^errioe^ 
we  must  raise  them  in  others  also.  We  should  endeavour  to  give  them,  if  pasafe&e^,  aa  in*' 
terest  in  the  maintenance  of  our  whole  system,  and  although  there  will  be  ^Ti5fc:tfr  nsk  in 
confiding  military  than  civil  authority,  a  time  must  come  when  it  will  be  ^  ^oRiiSKMi.  not 
whether  it  will  be  safe  to  trust,  but  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  exclude  thna. 

But  if  our  institutions  are  simplified,  and  espedally  if  the  natives  are  more  extenstTely 
employed  in  the  administration  of  them,  might  not  our  own  officers  be  reduced  in  numberr 
Might  not  the  judicial  and  revenue  branches  of  the  service  be  consolidated?  M]^ht  not 
even  the  civil  and  military  be  combined?  Why  should  not  all  the  yoow  men  who  ave 
sent  to  India  be  appointed  originally  to  the  army,  and  employed  afterwarcU,  acconling  So 
their  capacity  ana  acquirements,  in  civil  as  well  as  military  duties?  This  wvYajd  be  an 
adoption  of  the  usage  of  India,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  return  to  our  own  earlr  prac- 
tice. Under  the  native  governments,  all  ranks,  titles,  and  distinctions  arc  milit»nr  m  their 
origin ;  all  estates  are  held  by  military  tenure,  and  all  authority  is  exercised  accon^E^  to 
military  forms.  In  Europe,  if  every  soldier  is  a  gentleman,  in  India  every  gentlemsn  is  a 
soldier.  Our  own  army  m  India  has  at  all  times  been  remarkable  tor  the  number  ol  able 
men  it  has  produced,  and  some  of  our  most  gifted  revenue  and  political  officeni  kaw  been 
bred  in  the  military  profession.  There  would  be  ample  time  for  the  young  officers  to  lemm 
and  discharge  all  their  duues,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  much  smaller  number  dkan  that 
now  employed  would  be  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  that  really  requires  to  be  done. 
The  amount  of  business  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  number  of  hands  there  are  to  do  iL 
Few  as  they  may  be,  nothmg  that  is  essential  will  be  neglected,  and  where  there  mse  vaiiy, 
tbey  make  work  as  fast  as  they  despatch  it.  All  the  forms  of  business  in  India  wskU  be 
improved  by  being  shortened* 

The  diminntion  of  nnmbers  would  occasion  a  diminution  of  expense  to  eke  ^«M«rfunen^* 
at  the  same  time  that  it  wonid  admit  of  an  increase  of  salary  to  their  (hirers.  ^Tnteref 
portion  of  their  revenue  they  can  afibrd  to  allot  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  serrioe  had 
better  be  divided  into  a  few  liberal,  than  into  man^  small  salaries.  Officers  emphnred^  ais 
tho^e  in  India  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  deserve  to  be  liberally  paid.  This  prTQCtp^^  w»  loi^* 
actfcd  upon  with  incontestable  advantage,  and  no  good  has  been  done  by  the  recent  depnr- 
tare  from  it. 

It  hofs  been  the  fiubioo  to  call  oar  government  in  India  a  government  ot\^^iniio«u    T|iis 
ia  one  of  liiose  plausible  phrases  which  impose  upon  us  by  pretendit^  tv>  ^ve.  In  lep^ 
iipettiooji  of  which  they  do  not  touch  the  substance.     Our  government  tn  iMtai  i&  no  QM^g^ 
a.  government  of  opinion  than  any  other  government  where  the  manjr  ^snr  ONsottsBiriJ^jr  J^^fh- 
trolled  by  the  few.    Tfai^  natives  are  not  held  in  subjection  by  anjr  c|^imM  dbt  ve^^im. 
wiser  or  better  than  tbey  are,  or  that  we  govern  them  better  than  dky  wi ndtf  ht  g>fiyMft^ 
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fay  one  of.  their  own  coloar  and  religion.  Our  strengtb  ^soilaisti^  not  in  any  mysterious  or 
ilnseen  power,  but  in  an  organized  government  and  a  wellapi^ointed  army.  Our  Indian 
subjects  see,  and  as  often  as  the  occasion  has  arisen,  they  hdve  felt^  that  we  have  the  subs 
stantial  power  to  constrain  them.  Few  as  we  are,  they  know  that  we  should  prove  too 
many  for  them  if  they  rebelled ;  and  in  that  opinion,  and.  in  no  other,  consists  tne  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  the  government. 

Even  with  the  alterations  which  I  have  suggested  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment in  India,  I  shall  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  taken  a  vety  narrow  view  of  this  subject. 
But  before  we  inquire  what  change  it  may  be  best  to  make  in  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  must  satis^  ourselves  whether  any  such  chanj^  is  necessary.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  all  proiects  founded  on  the  substitution  of  af  new,  rather  than  the  amendment 
of  the  old  system,  will  prove  visioniary.  There  are  no  defects  in  the  present  government 
of  so  glaring  a  character  as  to  require  that  it  should  b^  dtt^Iy  extinguished;  none  that  a 
prudent  and  careful  process  might  not  remove;  and  sor^hr  tibe  abolition  of  a  government 
that  is  not  bad  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  mere  possibili^  that  the  one  to  be  substi* 
tuted  for  it  might  prove  better.  We  see  all  the  defects  of  a  system  that  is  in  action,  an4 
only  the  virtues  of  those  that  are  projected.  Our  business  is  to  give  India  the  best  prac- 
ticable government  we  can  find,  not  the  best  possible  one  we  can  conceive :  we  have  no 
right  to  indulge  our  fondness  for  speculation  at  her  expense,  and  to  make  her  a  subject  for 
our  experiments.  Hitherto  our  measures  have  been  too  much  in  advance  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  have  been  calculated  for  a  state  of  circumstances,  which  they  may  reach 
at  some  future  time,  but  which  they  are  as  yet  far  from  having  attained.  In  whatever 
alterations  we  project,  we  had  better  look  back  rather  than  forward.  We  cannot  hope 
to  do  more  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country  than  has  been  already  accom- 
plished by  those  wno  nave  gone  before  us.  Neither  we  nor  our  subjects  should  have 
any  reason  to  complain,  if  we  could  govern  India  as  well  as  it  was  governed  in  the  time  of 
Akber. 

(Signed)        H.  Russell. 
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LETTER  from  Captain  J.  G.  DUFF  to  X  HYPE  VILLIERS,  Esq. 

I.  AcguisiTiONS  from  1813  to  1823.  V 

I  HAVE  had  access  to  no  official  correspondence  relative  to  this  question  since  1828. 
The  acquisitions  of  most  importance  since  1813  are  the  cessions  of  1817  by  the  Feishwa, 
in  Guzerat,  the  Northern  Concan  and  the  Carnatic ;  the  conquests  of  1818  from  Holkar    rJ^^T^Q^^uW 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  but  principaJUy  that  of  tb^  whole  of  the  Peishwa's  dominions,        pc-    •     • 
with  the  exception  ofthe  territory  reserved  for  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah. 

Very  material  changes  in  our  political  relations  have ,  aisp  been  effected  in  the  period 
under  review,  extending  to  a  complete  r^evision  of  our  treaties  with  the  Raipoot,  as  well  as 
the  Mahratta  states,  besides  the  settlement  with  the  K;^bob  of  Bbopalf  with  Umeer  Khan, 
and  the  treaty  with  Nepaul,  consequent  upon  thp  GporJUia  wf^n  . 

II.  Political  relations. 

The  alliances  formerly  subsisting  with  the  Nizam, 'Ae^GuikwBr,  and  the  king  of  Oude, 
continue  in  force.  Some  alterations  have  of  cour^  beif^h  requisite  in  all  of  them,  owing  to 
some  share  of  the  recent  acquisitions  from  the  Peishwil  and  Nepaulese,  of  which  they 
received  portions;  but  the  treaty  with  the  Guikwar  undd-went  considerable  revision  in 
order  to  consolidate  our  respective  territories,  and  to  dbtaln'frdm  him  a  more  adequate 
Proportion  ofthe  military  charges  ofthe  provincis.    •    '  -^^    *       . :       ^ 
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SriniI'u\*H  territory  uikI  v^^murccH  remain  nearly  tlie  same  as  left  by  the  treaties  of  18Q9 
ami  1805;  but,  by  our  reserving  the  power  of  collecting  his  acknowledged  tribute  froio 
the  llajpoot  states,  and  completely  insulating  his  army  by  our  military  positions,  hispowar 
to  injure  the  British  Government  is  greatly  diminished.  All  the  other  native  princes^  fironi 
Cnpu  C'omorin  to  the  Sutlege,  and  from  Kutch-Booj  to  Calcutta,  hold  their  territory  in 
subordiiinte  co-operation  to  nritlsh  power,  our  Government  taking  upon  itself  the  external 
protection  of  their  territories,  and  they  becoming  bound  to  assist  us  with  all  their  dis- 
posable troops,  if  required.  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  provisions  of  all  the  treaties,  but  I 
think  in  most  of  those  concluded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  there  is  no  particular  stipu- 
lation as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  military  force  to* be  so  granted;  we  are  left  in 
tliat  respect  to  act  as  we  may  deem  expedient* 

IV.  Duties  of  Residents  and  Political  Agents. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  belonging  to  political  residents  and  agents,  when  not  charged 
with  any  extraordinary  powers,  either  of  directing  military  raeasures,or  of  guiding  internal 
administration,  is  simply  that  of  envoys  plenipotentiary,  to  follow  whatever  instructions 
may  be  sent  by  the  authority  which  they  represent,  to  guard  against  any  infringement  of 
treaties,  to  extend  all  proper  protection  to  subjects  of  their  own  government,  to  report  all 
events  of  importance,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  general  state  of  the  country  where  their 
mission  may  be,  and,  in  short,  every  object  of  their  instructions,  whether  as  to  men  or 
things. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  invariably,  that  if  the  agents  have  not  exceeded  their  instruc- 
tions, the  effects  of  their  presence,  since  our  political  power  attained  its  present  elevatioOf 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  princes  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
induced  or  constrained  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  I3riti^h  Government 

V.  Financial  effects.     Political  consequences. 

I  have  no  very  correct  means  of  replying  to  this  question  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 
The  finances,  after  paying  the  many  claims  devolving  upon  us  after  the  conquest,  were 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  greatly  augmented,  but  much  was  immediately  gained  by 
strengthening  and  securing  the  rest  of  our  empire.  The  income,  however,  during  the 
few  years  that  I  afterwaras  remained  in  the  country,  increased  progressively;  and  if 
seasons  had  continued  favourable,  there  was  .every  apparent  hope  that  this  prosperity 
would  continue  both  by  increase  and  saving;  the  one  resulting  from  extended  cultivation 
and  improved  management,  and  the  other  from  a  reduction  oi  expenses  and  the  lapte  of 
lives  of  pensioners. 

I  think  the  revenues  of  the  Peishwa's  territory  acquired  in  1817-18,  including  the  ces- 
sions by  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  and  deducting  the  sovereignty  assigned  to  the  Rajab  of 
Sattarah,  scarcely  amounted  to  a  crore  of  rupees.  The  increased  charges  of  the  civil 
administration  of  Bombay  became  of  course  considerable ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  aug- 
mentation which  took  place  by  the  revision  of  arrangements  with  the  Guikwar,  there  wi6 
very  little  increase  to  the  regular  army,  and  two-thirds  of  the  irregular  horse  were  gr«* 
dually  discharged:  some  of  them  also  were  transferred  t6  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sattarah. 

In  the  Peishwa's  territories,  in  the  Deccan,  the  risk  of  internal  disturbance  became  con- 
siderable. A  vast  body  of  unemployed  soldiery  were  thrown  upon  the  country,  not  only 
of  those  who  had  composed  the  Peishwa's  army,  both  Mahrattas  and  foreigners,  but  those 
of  the  disbanded  armies  of  Holkar,  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  many  of  whom  being 
natives  of  the  Deccan,  returned  home  when  the  superfluous  troops  of  those  princes  were 
dii^banded.  Although  much  was  done  to  render  the  conquest  as  palateable  as  possible  to 
our  new  subject^  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  had  lost  their  livelihood  or 
their  possessions  could  become  favourable  to  our  government.  On  the  contracy,  ire  knaf 
that  many  were  r^y  to  join,  not  merely  in  any  feasible  attempt  to  overturn  our  power« 
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but  in  any  scheme  which  promised  present  plunder  and  anarchy.  Vigilance  quashed  the 
^ery  few  attempts  it  did  not  prevent,  and  every  month  passed  addea  to  their  habits  of 
peace  and  our  chances  of  security.  The  Peishwa  had  been  the  secret  instigator  or  abettor 
of  every  plot  rornied  against  our  power  in  India  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  mere  deposal 
of  that  infatuated  being  was  in  itself  a  measure  which  contributed  in  an  essential  degree 
to  remove  the  dread  of  external  hoslility. 

VI.  Subsidiary  Alliunces. 

The  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  as  planned  by  the  genius  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
was  formed  on  a  clcur  view  of  what  our  situation  rendered  expedient.  His  removal  from 
India  left  his  p;reut  design  unfinished.  The  expansive  arch,  with  its  base  resting  on 
("alcutta  and  Uonibay,  which  he  had  so  nearly  completed,  was  left  without  driving  the 
key-stone.  Hut  the  wavering  |K)licy  which  dictated  the  measures  of  the  succeeding 
administnition  in  India,  and  of  which  so  many  dreadful  scenes  of  human  misery  were  the 
conse(]uence,  is  not  more  chargeable  to  the  Court  of  Directors  than  to  the  British  Cabinet 
of  that  |K»riod  ;  a  policy,  the  secret  springs  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  very  virtues  of 
our  constitution,  which  have  a  tendency,  under  every  popular  government,  to  embarrass 
distant  or  prolonged  |H>litical  enterprizes,  and  to  cramp  a  nation's  energies  in  foreign 
war. 

The  necessity  for  completing  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  plan,  which  was  clearly  foretold  and 
recorded  by  Lord  Lake  in  1H()5,  soon  became  apparent ;  but  it  was  not  until  twelve  years 
afterwards  that  the  determination  of  our  government  to  suppress  the  power  of  the  Pinda- 
recM,  led  lo  proofs  of  the  political  confecieracy  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  declare 
itself  before  the  parties  were  fully  prepared,  or  rather  before  the  East-India  Company 
was  siiflficiently  exhausted  for  their  purpose.  More  complete  evidence  of  what  the  Mar<^ 
quii»  Wellesley  proposed  could  not  have  been  adduced  than  the  events  which  led  to  the 
wur  of  I8I79  "^t^^^  I'l^'  deposal  of  the  Pei.«ihwa. 

Vil.  Distribution  of  the  Army. 

On  the  side  of  India  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  should  say  that  the  strength  and 
distribution  of  the  army  had  been  well  regulated,  and  with  attention  to  our  political 
position  internally  and  externally.  As  far  as  regards  internal  tranquillity,  there  i^^  in  that 
respect,  a  political  advantage  in  the  very  defect  that  arises  from  the  dispersed  state  of  our 
military  body  in  numerous  garrisons  and  stations.  With  one  ver}*  great  disadvantage  in  Defects, 
a  militarypointof  view,  that  of  allowing  few  opportunities  of  having  the  troops  exercised 
together  in  large  bodies,  and  in  so  fur  less  eflicient  for  the  purpose  of  exterior  defence,  it 
affords  considerable  advantages,  particularly  in  such  countries  as  the  Deccan  and  Katty-  Advantages- 
war,  where  small  parties  of  plunderers  would  have  greater  facilities  of  marauding  if  the 
troops  W4're  collected.  Their  neighbourhood  gives  confidence  to  the  peaceful,  and 
overawes  those  who  are  otherwise  dis|>osed.  Their  own  supplies  are  more  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  than  if  they  were  in  masses.  They  circulate  some  money  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  of  course  facilitate  operations  in  the  civil  department  by  the  coun- 
tenance which  a  military  body  in  India  as  yet  affords. 

VIII.  Residencies. 

Within  my  limited  knowledge,  the  establishments  of  the  residencies  and  agencies  are 
regulated  with  economy,  and  on  a  footing  of  res|)ectability  which  should  render  them 
perfectly  efficient 

IX.  Checks  upon  the  Diplomatic  Department. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  particular  checks  in  the  diplomatic  department,  excepting  the 
prohibition  as  to  presents ;  nor  do  I  ver}*  uell  see  how  they  could  be  imposed,  as  it  is 
iaipos.Kible  to  foresee  the  circumstances  against  which  we  have  to  guard.  A  dishonest 
envoy  is  the  worst  of  traitors,  as  a  foolish  one  is  a  calamity  and  a  reproach.    If  he  be  so 
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w^k  or  so  unpriDcipled  as  to  fall  into  the  power  of  a  native  court,  either  by  flattery  or 
corruption,  he  might  sometimes  do  much  mischief  by  misrepresentation,  orbysupine- 
ness.  However,  1  do  believe,  the  servants  of  the  East-India  Company  are  fully  as  pure, 
pablic-spirited^  and  honourable  a  body  as  exist ;  and  although  there  are  delinquents  or 
doubtful  persons  every  where,  individual  character  is  so  well  known,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, that  the  ruling  authorities  ought,  in  general,  to  be  able  to  prevent  an  improper 
person  from  being  placed  in  such  a  situation.  In  short,  the  best  check  is  to  be  found  in 
the  agent's  character,  and  in  the  words  of  Henri  Quatre,  ^  Miit^  sapientem  et  nihil  dicas.'* 

X.  India  Company,  constitution  of. 

The  growth  and  present  constitution  of  the  East-India  Company  form  the  most  extra- 
ordinary history  of  polity  in  the  universe.  A  vast  dominion  chriving,  or  at  all  events 
expanding,  under  a  system  of  apparent  inc(»igruiry. 

The  characteristic  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  and  the  quality,  which  has 

fsrhaps  been  of  more  importance  to  their  stability  than  rare  talent,  is  their  prudence, 
heir  general  letters,  and  their  political  correspondence  with  India,  of  which  I  have  read 
the  greater  part  since  the  earliest  period,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  wonderful  record  of  caution 
and  discernment ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  i  am  bound  to  add,  of  justice  and  honour. 

The  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  the  interests  of  their  trade,  occasionally  present  the 
strangest  anomalies.  At  one  time  we  see  them  generous  and  enterprising  as  Che  English, 
at  another  wary  and  selfish  as  their  rivals  the  Dutch.  Parental  as  a  government,  grasping 
as  merchants ;  covetous  of  gain,  yet  scrupulously  dispensing  justice,  even  when  involving 
their  own  loss. 

If  the  nation  persevere  in  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  aU  exclusive  privilege,  the  diffi- 
culty probably  will  be,  in  what  manner  to  afford  such  equitable  compensation  as  may 
not  occcasiou  a  stop  or  derangement  in  the  machine  of  government.  As  far  as  regards 
this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  a  deficiency,  whether  the  charter  be  renewed  or  not, 
whether  the  government  be  King's  or  Company^  the  nation  must  grant  some  equivalent 
in  lieu  of  what  the  one  yields  and  the  other  obtains.  Engrafting  more  of  the  Indian  debt 
on  that  of  England,  although  not  so  unreasonable  as  many  people  suppose,  will  not  be 
permitted.  An  enhanced  tax  on  British  imports  into  India,  or  such  encouragement  to 
the  admission  of  produce  as  must  improve  the  resources  of  that  territory,  are  ideas  deeply 
at  issue  with  angry  interests.  But  let  the  legislative  assembly  of  our  country  recollect, 
that  these  considerations  are  the  mere  balancing  of  our  own  selfish  interests.  Their  motives 
for  ameliorating  the  minds  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  India,  must  spring  firom 
a  higher  source ;  and,  regardless  of  the  grovelling  question  of  who  wins  and  who  loses, 
let  them  look  to  that  one  grand  and  worthy  object,  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  whom  Providence  has  committed  to  the  cfawrge  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  be  it  remembered,  to  her  responsibility. 

1  believe  the  present  system  of  direction  and  control  to  be  as  good  as  any  that  could  be 
devised  for  India.  There  may  be  anomalies  and  difficulties  in  managing  the  details  of 
business,  where  the  opposing  authorities  take  different  views,  and  if  one  had  practical 
experience  of  those  difficulties,  remedies  might,  in  the  multitude  even  of  humble  counsel, 
be  suggested.  But  they  are  wisely  kept  private,  if  such  there  be ;  and  judging  simply 
from  the  effects  on  every  branch  of  the  service,  a  more  explicit  definition  of  the  powers 
of  the  authorities  at  home,  or  a  stricter  control  over  the  actions  of  the  Governor-  Geiimd 
abroad,  might  not  be  attended  with  the  same  practical  benefits  to  the  British  nation. 

The  Parliamentary  enactment,  which  put  an  end  to  the  divided  nature  of  aoihor|igr  ii0 

India,  and  vested  a  controlling  power  in  the  Governor-General  in  Council  over  tb^  ofiifr 

presidencies,  was  attended,  we  know,  with  consequences  in  the  highest  degree  ssiatiunr, 

although  the  first  exercise  of  that  power  was  one  of  the  few  arbitrary  proceedings  JMtqf 

chargeable  to  Warren  Hastings,  whilst  his  subsequent  endeavour  to  make  amcndSy  waa 

a  nople  ipsunec  of  his  candour  and  magnanimity*  .(  i^-^r / 
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LETTER  from  B.  S.  JONES,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Honourable  CHARLES  GRANT, 

Cbairman  of  the  Select  Committee  od  East-India  Affairs. 
Sir: 
In  consequence  of  the  permission  which  I  received  from  you  as  President  of  the  India 
Board,  I  ha%'c  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  under-mentioned  papers,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  East-India  Comniittee,  in  the  prosectiVion  of  that 
branch  of  their  inquiry  which  relates  to  the  political  administration  of  the  Company's 
affairs.  I  am  quite  aware  that  for  the  accuracy,  both  of  the  statements  and  of  the  obser- 
vations contained  in  these  papers,  the  responsibility  rests  solely  with  me. 

1.  A  Summary  Statement,  explanatory  of  the  Progress  of  the  Territorial  Dominion  and 

Political  Connections  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  from  the  year  1765  to  the 
present  time. 

2.  A  Statement,  showing  the  Nature  of  the  Relations  at  present  subsisting  with  the 

several  States  and  Chiefs  of  India. 

3.  A  Review  of  the  System  of  Subsidiary  Alliance,  with  reference  to  its  subserviency  to 

British  Interests,  and  to  its  operation  on  the  Character  and    Condition  of  the 
Native  States  in  which  it  has  been  established. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        B.  S.  Jones- 

India  Board,  1st  August  1832. 


I.  A  Summary  Statbmrnt,  explanatory  of  the  Progress  of  the  Territorial  Dominion 
and  Political  Connections  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  from  the  year  1765 
to  the  present  time.* 

Previously  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewaony,  the  East-India  Company  possessed  in 
Bengal :  Factories  at  Calcutta,  Cossimbazar  and  Dacca,  and  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta  dctiominated  the  24  Pergunnahs,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal 
(Meer  Jaffier)  in  the  year  1759  On  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  peninsula  they  possessed 
Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  some  settlements  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  a  district  deno- 
minated the  Seven  Magans,  situated  near  to  Madras,  which  district  had  been  ceded  to 
them  in  1/63  by  Mahomed  Alii,  then  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  and  on  the  Western  coast 
of  India  their  possessions  consisted  of  the  fort  and  Island  of  Bombay  and  the  town  and 
castle  of  Surat. 

On  the  12th  Aagust  1765,  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  granted  to  the  East-India  Company 
the  Dewanny,  or  Collection  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa*  He  also  granted 
^  by  way  of  inaum  or  free  gift,  without  the  least  participation  of  .any  person  whatever  in 
the  same,*'  the  Northern  Circars,  to  which  latter  grant  the  Nizam  or  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccan  acceded  on  the  12th  November  of  the  following  year.  One  of  these  districts, 
called  the  Guntoor  Circar,  was,  at  t  be  date  of  the  grant,  held  as  a  jaghire  for  life  by 
BazaulciJuiig,  the  Nizam's  brotheri  by  an  agreement  with  whqm,  dated  :^th  April  1779, 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  rented  that  Circar,  and  it  did  not  come  mto  their 
actual  possession  until  after  the  death  of  Bazaulet  Jung,  which  took  place  in  September 
178B>  For  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Circars  the  Company  paid  to  the  Nizam  an  annual 
pescush  or  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupeeiSy  which  was  redeemed  in  the  year  1823  by  the 
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payment  of  the  som  of  ropees  1,16,66,666,  for  the  purpose  of  enabliDg  the  Nizam  k> 
liquidate  his  debts. 

In  virtue  of  that  paymeut,  the  Circars  are  novr  held  in  fall  sovereignty  by  the  British 
OoYernment. 

The  acquisitions  above  enumerated  laid  the  foundations  of  the  political  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  India.  They  were  the  result  of  contests  with  the  native  princes,  in  some  of 
which  the  French  took  an  active  part. 

In  the  year  1775,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  the  Vizier  ofOude,  ceded  the  province  of  Benares 
to  the  East-India  Company,  by  whose  aid  in  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  enabled  to 
reduce  to  subjection  the  tributary  chief  of  the  Rohillas,  a  warlike  and  turbulent  tribe. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  poIic7  of  this  proceeding  was  questioned  ac  home. 

A  war  broke  out  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Compauy  in  the  year  1775,  and  in  the 
year  1780  Hyder  Alii,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  commenced  hostilities,  which,  after  his  death, 
were  prosecuted  by  his  son  and  successor  Tippoo  Sultan.  Peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Mahrattas  in  1/82,  and  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbay,  which  is 
dated  17th  May  1782,  the  Mahrattas  ceded  to  the  Company  the  island  of  Saisette,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay,  an  acquisition  of  considerable  value. 

In  the  year  1789  the  peace  of  India  was  again  disturbed  by  an  act  of  aggression  com- 
mitted by  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of  the  British  Government. 
In  the  war  which  ensued,  both  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa  took  part  against  the  Sultan, 
wbo,  on  the  18th  March  1792,  was  compelled,  when  the  combined  forces  had  advanced 
to  Seringapatam,  to  subscribe  a  treaty  by  which  he  gave  up  the  half  of  his  dominions. 
The  territory  thus  wrested  from  TipjKK)  was  divided  by  Lord  Cornwallisy  in  equal  portions, 
between  the  Company,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Peishwa. 

In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  and  the  Mysore  war  of  1799^  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  which  the  Governor-General,  Sir 
John  Shore,  actuated  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  pacific  principles  which  had  been  con- 
stantly enjoined  from  home,  refused  to  interfere. 

The  power  of  Nizam  was  materially  reduced  by  the  cessions  and  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  were  exacted  from  him  by  his  successful  opponents,  and  he  would  probably  have 
fallen  entirely  under  their  dominant  iufiuence,  but  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 
Peishwa  Madarow,  on  the  27th  October  17'J5.  This  event  occasioned  serious  divisions 
amongst  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Naua  Furnavese,  the  principal  minister  at  Poouah,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  his  party,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Nizam's  governroeotf 
and  resigned  on  the  |>art  of  the  Poouah  state  the  territorial  cessions  which  had  been 
wrested  from  his  Highness. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  administration,  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Robert  Aber* 
cromby,  were  employed  to  put  down  a  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Rohillas  ^  tribe  sub* 
ject  to' the  supremacy  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  They  were  with  some  difficulty  reduced  lo 
subjection,  in  the  year  1794. 

The  approach  of  a  hostile  army  under  Zemaun  Shah,  the  King  of  the  Afgbauns,  and 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  V'^izier's  troops,  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  precautions  for 
the  security  of  the  Oude  frontier.  Among  other  measures.  Sir  John  Shore,  io  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1797f  prevailed  upon  the  Vizier  Asopb-ud-Dowlab  to  agree  to  ao 
increase  of  the  subsidiary  force,  by  the  addition  of  a  regiment  of  European  and  one  of 
native  cavalry. 

In  the  month  of  September  1797  Asoph-ud-Dowlah  died,  and  his  reputed  son,  Vizier 
Alif  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  musnud ;  but  on  discovering  the  spnrioutness  of 
Vizier  Ali's  birth.  Sir  John  Shore  deposed  him,  and  conferred  the  government  apon 
Soadot  Ali,  the  brother  of  the  late  Vjzier.  By  a  treaty  with  him,  elated  February  31» 
VPtif  Che  sobaidiary  foroe  w»s  fortbcr  increased^  and  Soadot  Ali  ceded  to  tbe  Brittoh 
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hnoe  it  became  a  point  of  policy  to  gnard  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  t?ith  the        N^.  sO. 
native  slates  on  oor  north-western  frontier.  i  tiMkm^ 

The  Goicowar,  aMahratta  chier»  who  possessed  the  provioce  of  Guzerat  and  the  Katty-        LtCMrftvin 
war  penifisnla,  had  in  the  year  1800  manifested  a  disposition  to  cultivate  thefriendship  of   B*  8.  Jones,  Bsa. 
tlie  British  Government.     It  was  not,  however,  until  1802  that  the  reigning  chief,  having  * 

been  deprived  of  power  by  an  ambitious  relative,  solicited  our  interference.  This  was 
accorded,  and  a  subsidiary  alliance  formed,  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  sereral  districts 
in  that  quarter  of  India. 

To  return  to  the  Mahrattas.  As  an  inducement  to  the  P^ishwa  to  enter  into  an  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  British  Government,  Lord  Wellesley  had  offered  to  him  a  portion 
of  the  Mysore  territory,  although,  as  before  observed,  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  war. 
On  the  Peishwa's  rejection  of  our  overtures,  this  territory  was  divided  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  British  Government.  The  Peishwa's  councils  had  for  a  long  time  been  swayed 
by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  but  in  1802  the  ascendancy  of  that  chief  at  Poonah  was  supplanted 
by  an  enterprizing  rival,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  who,  after  defeating  the  combined  forces 
of  Scindia  and  of  the  Peishwa,  advanced  upon  Poonah.  On  the  approach  of  Holkar's 
forces,  the  Peishwa  fled  to  Bassein,  a  Mahratta  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  In  this 
extremity  the  Peishwa,  Hajee  Row,  was  disposed  to  accept  of  our  aid.  By  a  rapid  march 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley,  reached  Poonah  just  in  time  to  save  it 
ftom  destruction.  The  Pdshwa  having  been  forced  by  adversity  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government,  concluded,  at  BaKsein,  on  the  31st  December  1802,  a  treaty  of  a 
nature  similar  to  that  which  in  1800  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Nizam.  By  the  supple* 
mentary  treaty  of  I6th  December  1803,  the  Peishwa  made  over  to  the  British  Government 
bis  possessions  and  rights  in  the  rich  province  of  Bundelcund. 

Having  thus  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  con* 
federacy,  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  whohad  so  lately  rendered  thePeishwa's  authority 
subservient  to  their  own  designs  was  materially  weakened. 

Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  effect  which  our  alliance 
was  calculated  to  produce;  but  although  for  a  time  they  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the 
propriety  of  the  course  which  the  Peishwa  had  adopted,  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  hold  upon  him  without  a  struggle. 

The  armies  of  Scindia  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  (or  Nagpoor)  assumed  a  station  menacing 
to  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  resident  at  Poonah,  Colonel  Collins,  who  had  been 
deputed  to  the  camp  of  the  confederated  chiefs,  at  an  interview  with  Scindia  (27th  May 
I8u3},  communicated  to  him  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  After  a  careful  persual  of  every  article, 
Scindia  and  his  minister  declared  that  it  contained  nothing  in  the  sliehtest  degree 
injurious  to  his  legitimate  authority.  But  though  he  made  this  declaration,  he  would  not 
explain  to  the  resident  what  were  his  intentions ;  and  upon  being  much  pressed  upon 

tVkta  ru\\t\t     ^*inrlio   KcTklrA  iiii  fho  /w>n#Aronn^     aaviticr    <^  AfV«»r  mv  irifPrviAOr  Ufltl^  thC  Raia^ 

79A,  in  fad 
Lordship', 
plan  of  operations  was  speedily  arranged,  and  the  best  instruments  selected  for  carrying 
It  into  fffect.  Having  nominated  Lord  Lake  to  command  the  army  in  Hindostan,  and 
General  Wellesley  to  command  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  Lord  Wellesley  furnished  those 
oAicers  with  instructions  admirably  adapted  to  meet  every  case  which  was  likely  to  arise. 
His  Lordship  at  the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  was  most  wisely 
bestowed,  invested  them  with  full  powers  to  alteror  modify  any  part  of  those  instructions, 
as  circumstances  might  demand.  After  a  short  but  arduous  contest,  the  power  of  the 
confederates  was  completely  broken,  and,  as  the  price  of  peace,  they  were  constrained  to 
alienate  a  large  portion  of  their  territories.  From  the  Raiah  of  Berar  we  acquired,  by  the 
treaty  of  Deogaum,  l/th  December  1803,  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including  the  port  of 
Balasore.  These  cessions  served  to  connect  the  Bengal  provinces  with  the  Northern 
Circars  (subject  to  Madras),  an  object  which  bad  long  been  regarded  as  deairable.    The 

Rigah 
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benoeifi  beeame  a  point  of  poWey  t<y  guard  i^lnst  the  intriguer  of  the  French  xrifh  the        NVl^.  96. 
naCiTe  states  on  oar  nortb-^ western  frontier.  cMMMifc 

The  Qaicowar,  aMahratta  chief,  who  possessed  the  province  of  Guzerat  and  the  Katty-       iLottcTflgm 
trar  penihsuhi,  had  in  the  year  1800  manifested  a  disposition  to  cultivate  thefriendship  of   ni  ff  Janit,  Bit 
the  BrttfeH  Government.    It  \^as  not,  however,  until  1802  that  the  reigning  chief,  having  ^^ 

been  deprived  of  power  by  an  ambitious  relative,  solicited  our  interference.  This  waa 
accorded,  and  a  subsidiary  alDadce  formed,  Which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  several  districts 
in  that  quarter  of  India. 

To  return  to  the  Mahrattas.  As  an  inducement  to  the  Peishwa  to  enter  into  an  inti- 
mate alliance  with  the  British  Government^  Lord  Weilesley  had  offered  to  him  a  portion 
of  the  Mysore  territory,  although,  as  before  observed,  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  war. 
On  the  Peishwa's  rejection  6f  our  overttiresi  this  territory  was  divided  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  British  Government  The  Peisbwa's  councils  had  for  a  long  time  been  swayed 
by  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  bat  iti- 1802  the  ascendancy  of  that  chief  at  Poonah  was  supplanted 
by  an  enterprizing  rival,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  who,  after  defeating  the  combined  forces 
of  Schidia  and  of  the  Peishvra,  advanced  upon  Poonah.  On  the  approach  of  Holkar's 
forces,  the  Peishwa  fled  to  Bassein,  a  Mahratta  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay.  In  this 
extremity  the  Peishwa,  Bajee  Row,  was  disposed  to  accept  of  our  aid.  By  a  rapid  march 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  General  Weilesley,  reached  Poonah  just  in  time  to  save  it 
firom  destruction.  The  Peishwa  having  been  forced  by  adversity  to  seek  the  protection  pf 
the  British  Government,  condvded,  at  Bassein,  on  the  31st  December  1802,  a  treaty  of  a 
nature  similar  to  that  which  in  1800  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Nizam.  By  the  supple* 
mentary  treaty  of  I6th  December  1803,  the  Peishwa  made  over  to  the  British  Government 
his  possessions  and  rights  in  the  rich  province  of  Bundelcund. 

Having  thus  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  con* 
federacy,  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  whohad  so  lately  rendered  thePeishwa's  authority 
subservient  to  their  own  designs  was  materially  weakened. 

Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  effect  which  our  alliance 
was  calculated  to  produce ;  but  although  for  a  time  they  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the 
propriety  of  the  course  which  the  Peishwa  had  adopted,  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  their  hold  upon  him  without  a  struggle. 

The  armies  of  Scindia  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  (or  Nagpoor)  assumed  a  station  menaciof 
to  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  resident  at  Poonah,  Colonel  Collins,  who  had  been 
deouted  to  the  camp  of  the  confederated  chiefs,  at  an  interview  with  Scindia  (27th  May 
1803),  communicated  to  him  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  After  a  careful  persual  of  every  article 
Scindia  and  bis  minister  declared  that  it  contained  nothing  in  the  sliehtest  degree 
injurious  to  his  legitimate  authority.  But  though  he  made  this  declaration,  he  would  not 
explain  to  the  resident  what  were  bis  intentions ;  and  upon  being  much  pressed  upon 
this  point,  Scindia  broke  up  the  conference,  saying,  ^^  After  my  interview  with  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  you  shall  be  informed  whether  we  will  have  peace  or  war.*'  War  was,  in  fact, 
already  decided,  and  Lord  Weilesley  was  well  prepared  tor  that  extremity.  His  Lordship's 
plan  of  operations  was  speedily  arranged,  ana  the  best  instruments  selected  for  carryine 
It  into  fflect.  Having  nominated  Lord  Lake  to  command  the  army  in  Hindostan,  and 
General  Weilesley  to  command  the  army  in  the  Deccan,  Lord  Weilesley  furnished  those 
officers  with  instructions  admirably  adapted  to  meet  every  case  which  was  likely  to  arise. 
His  Lordship  at  the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  was  most  wisely 
bestowed,  invested  them  with  full  powers  to  alter  or  modify  any  part  of  those  instructions, 
as  circumstances  might  demand.  After  a  short  but  arduous  contest,  the  power  of  the 
confederates  was  completely' broken,  and,  as  the  price  of  peace,  they  were  constrained  to 
alienate  a  large  portion  of  their  territories.  From  the  Rajah  of  Berar  we  acquired,  by  the 
treaty  of  Deogaum,  17th  December  1803,  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including  the  port  of 
Balasore.  These  cessions  served  to  connect  the  Bengal  provinceswith  the  Northern 
Circara  (sofajjcct  to  Madras),  an  ^Aged*  which  imd  long  been  regarchd  as  deainble.    The 

Rigah 
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Ni^  JML         ^iinii  M^  cetkti  tbe  pforiseesof  Sumbulpore  aud  PatDa,  which  were  subaeqaeotly 

QilK£iH*tM  CO  bitii.  H«  abo  ceded  some  districts  on  the  Nizam's  frontier,  which  were 
(IMUC  avtrr  CO  his  Highness,  although  be  had  but  ill  performed  the  duty  of  an  ally. 

bik^^JttNM^rin^        Fh>tt  Sctodta,  by  the  treaty  of  Surje  Aujengaum,  30  Dec.  1803,  we  acquired  a  valuable 

MMrt  of  rerritory  iu  the  Dooab,*  situated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges^  whush 
lAMed  to  the  discrtds  formerly  ceded  bv  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  served  materially  to  improve 
our  frontier  in  that  quarter.  Scindia  also  ceded  the  fort  of  Broach  with  its  de'pendoiit  dis* 
trici ;  and  some  territory  in  the  Deccan,  which  was  conferred  partly  upon  the  Nizam  and 
jMurlly  upon  the  Peishwa. 

A  very  important  result  of  the  war  with  Scindia,  was,  the  annihilation  of  the  French 
interest  at  his  court.    His  regular  battalions  were  officered  party  by  Frenchmen  and 

Srtlv  by  othei  Europeans,  some  of  them  English :  these  latter  were  induced  to  abandon 
iudia's  service  iu  consequence  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lord  Wellesley  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities :  many  other  individuals  followed  their  example,  and 
accepted  of  the  liberal  provision  wuich  was  offered  to  them.  The  effect  of  this  wise  stroke 
of  nolicy  was  to  weaken  the  congdence  of  Scindia,  and  of  other  native  chiefs,  in  the  fidelity 
of  European  adventurers. 

Another  important  event  arising  oat  of  the  war,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Mogiil» 
Shah  Allum,  from  the  power  of  Scindia,  by  whom  (or  rather  by  the  French  commander 
of  his  regular  infantry),  that  nnfortunate  monarch  had  been  kept  in  a  painful  state 0f 
restraint.  A  handsome  provision  was  made  by  Lord  Wellesley  for  the  support  of  ihc 
representative  of  the  once  powerful  house  of  Timur. 

By  the  result  of  this  memorable  war  the  British  possessionsjn  Hindostan  were  extended 
to  Delhi,  and  their  military  reputation  exalted  by  many  splendid  victories,  of  which  it  may 
iuf&ce  to  specify  the  battles  of  Assye  and  Argaum  in  the  Deccau,  and  of  Deig,  Lasswaree, 
and  Delhi  in  Hindostan. 

Among  the  political  arrangements  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  period  above 
alluded  to,  alliances  were  formed  with  the  Rajpoot  chieff  of  Jyepore,  and  with  the  Rajahs 
of  Machcrry  and  Bhurtpore. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan  of  acquiring  an  ascendancy  iu  the  councils  of  tlie 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Lord  Wellesley  had  prevailed  upon  Scindia  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  mutual  defence,  dated  27th  Feb.  i804 :  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  Scindia  had  not 
entered  cordially  into  that  alliance. 

Jeswuiit  Rao  Holkar,  although  he  bad  promised  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  join 
the  confedracy  against  the  British  Government,  took  no  part  in  the  contest :  his  conduct, 
in  thus  keeping  aloof,  has  been  attributed  to  jealousy  of  Scindia,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously quarrelled.  But  before  the  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  he  had  advanced 
towards  Hindostan  as  far  as  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore,  who  was  then  under 
British  protection.  From  this  oosition  he  deputed  agents  to  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  they 
submitted  several  extravagant  clemands,  which  were  of  course  rejected  ;  Holkar  at  the 
same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wellesley,  demanding  the  cession  of  several  provinces 
of  the  Deccan,  originally,  as  he  affirmed,  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Holkar  family.  His  letter 
concluded  as  follows  :  *'  Countries  of  many  hundred  coss  shall  be  overrun  and  plundered ; 
LonI  Lake  shall  not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment ;  and  calamities  will  fall  on  lacs 
of  human  beings  in  continual  war,  by  the  attacks  of  my  army,  which  overwhelms  like  tbe 
waves  of  the  sea.** 

This  threat  was  followed  by  an  incursion  into  the  Jyepore  territories.  The  war  with  Hol- 

i\\  which  commenced  in  the  month  of  April  1804,  lasted  till  December  1803.  His  regular 

infantry 


*  I>oo«b,  Hka  Mctopotmni*,  tlgniflei  h  country  lying  between  two  riven. 
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infantry  and  artillery  were  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Deeg :  and  the  action  at  Fatty*         No.  fllK 
gfaar  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  his  cavalrj* ;   his  fortresses,  and  the  strong-holds  of  his  mKtmmd, 

family,  were  also  captured.    Against  these  saccesscs  are  to  be  placed  the  disastrona        T«tZI7 
retreat  of  a  corps  commanded  by  Colonel  Mooson  ;  and  tlic  severe  losses  sustained  by    n  a^JoImJ^ 
Lord  Lake,  in  five  successive  attempts  to  capture  the  fort  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  *  ^^^^ 

bad  broken  his  treaty  with  the  Briiish  Government  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy; 
Scindia  had  also  manifested  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  enemy.  A  strong  party  io 
Holkar's  Interest,  headed  by  Serjee  Row  Ghautka,  the  father-in-law  of  Scindia,  endea- 
voured by  every  means  to  involve  that  chief  in  active  hostility  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  The  party  went  so  far  as  to  attack  the  escort  and  plunder  the  baggage  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  acting  resident,  who  was  for  some  time  detained  a  prisoner  in  Scindia's  camp. 

The  system  of  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley  was  regarded  at  home  with  feelings  of 
alarm,  as  tending  to  impose  upon  the  British  (lovernment  the  serious  and  inconvenient 
obligation  of  establishing  and  preserving  order  among  chiefs  prone  to  war  and  plunder. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  then  far  advanced  in  years,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  was  prevailed 
upon  for  the  second  time  to  undertake  the  supreme  government  of  India.  That  venerable 
nobleman  reached  India  in  July  1805,  fully  fraught  with  u  determination  to  revert  to  the 
neutral  and  moderate  system  which  distinguished  his  former  administration.  His  Lord- 
ship lost  no  time  in  instructing  Lord  Lake  to  open  negotiations  with  Scindia,  and  com- 
municated to  him  his  intention  to  dissolve  the  allianc*e  with  Jyepore,  and  to  confer  the  con- 
quered territories  southward  and  westward  of  Delhi,  upon  certain  military  chieftainSy 
on  condition  of  their  not  claiming  our  protection.  Lord  Cornwallis  left  Fort  William  to 
join  the  army,  and  had  reached  Ghazeepore,  near  Benares,  where  his  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  death,  on  the  5th  October  15-05.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
SirGeorge  Barlow  succeeded,  in  virtue  of  a  provisional  appointment,  to  the  office  of 
Governor-general.  In  conformity  to  the  line  of  policy  which  had  been  determined  upon  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  Sir  George  Barlow  proceeded  to  relinquish  all  connexion  with  the  petty 
states  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  to  conclude  |>eace  with  Holkar :  this  was  eHected  by  a  treaty, 
dated  the  24th  December  1805.  An  arrangement  of  our  differences  with  Scindia  was  also 
effected  on  the  22d  November. 

By  the  treaties  above  alluded  to,  the  Company  voluntarily  engaged  to  refrain  from  form- 
ing political  connexions  with  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  and  from  interfering  in  any  shape 
with  the  settlements  which  Scindia  might  make  with  them.  At  the  date  of  these  treaties 
the  alliance  with  the  Rajpoot  chief  of  Jyepore  still  subsisted,  and  might  have  been  pre- 
served without  any  breach  of  faith  to  Scindia  or  ilolkar ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape 
from  any  probable  cause  of  embarrassment  in  that  quarter,  Sir  George  Barlow  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  relinquish  the  connexion  with  Jyepore,  though  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  Rajah.' 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  intended  to  modify  the  treaties  which  Lord  Wellesley  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Nizam  and  the  Pcisiiwa,  with  a  view  to  relax  the  control  which  had  been 
exercised  over  their  actions  :  but  although  Sir  G.  Barlow  was  well  inclined  to  adopt  all  the 
suggestions  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was  induced,  on  mature  reflection,  to  pre- 
serve those  alliances  in  full  force. 

The  Court  of  Directors  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  as  to  have  led  them  to  express  a  strong  wish  for  his  continuance  in  the 
high  office  of  Governor- general.  Tlie  new  administration,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lord  Grcnvillc,  had,  however,  destined  for  that  office  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  Court 
having  peremptorily  refused  to  appoint  his  Iq^ship,  or  to  displace  Sir  George  Barlow, 
the  King  was  advised,  for  the  first  time,  to  exercise  the  power  of  removing  a  Company's 
servant.  A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued,  under  the  sign  manual,  removing  Sir  George 
Barlow  fromihe  chair  of  theSupremeGoven]ment;and  theCourt  were, eventually,  prevailed 
uiMin  to  acquiesce  In  the  nomination  to  that  important  station  of  Lord  Minto,  who  then 

Ti.  X  presided 
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APPRNDIX, 

No.  20.         presided  at  the  India  Board.   Sir  George  Barlow  waa  ap(>oiAted  to  the  subordUmtogofem* 
tkmiinuBti.  ttient  of  Port  St.  George. 

Letter  ftom  Lo^d  Minto  reached  India  in  the  mondh  of  July  1807*    During  the  short  period  of  time 

ft  S.  JkmeB,  Eeq.    that  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  his  Lordship  manifested  a  dispoisitiod  to 

contract  the  sphere  of  our  political  relations.  He  had  not^  however^  long  occupied  tfae 
seat  of  supreme  authority  before  be  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  the  power  cf  tiis 
government  for  the  protection  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  or  Nagpore,  whose  dominions  wete 
invaded  by  Ameer  Khan,  a  Patau  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  nun>erous  body  of  licentioiia 
troops.  The  Rigah  was  not  an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  and  therefore  bad  no  con- 
ventional claim  to  its  pi'otection  ;  but  from  the  lawless  and  aspiring  character  of  the 
'  assailant,  who  had  already  acquired  a  dominant  influence  in  HoIkar*s  councils,  Lord 
Minto  felt,  that  considerations  deeply  affecting  our  own  interests  imperatively  called  upon 
ua  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  an  ambitious  leader,  who  had  collected  under  bis 
standard  a  large  number  of  military  adventurers,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  pro* 
babte  successor  of  the  Mogul.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  highly 
impolitic  to  have  allowed  him  to  establish  his  power  on  the  ruins  of  a  state  which  was 
comparatively  inoffensive.  Lord  Minto  accordingly  (in  the  year  1809)  despatched  two 
detachments,  the  principal  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Major-general  Sir 
Barry  Close,  and  the  other  to  Major-general  Martindale,  who  was  instructed  to  co-operate 
with  the  main  force.  As  the  British  troops  advanced  Ameer  Khan  retired,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  Hindostan,  where  for  a  considerable  time  he  ravaged  and  plundered 
the  R^poot  states,  which  were  then  beyond  the  pale  of  our  alliances. 

After  Ameer  Khan  had  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  of  Berar,  a  negotiation  was 
entered  into  with  the  chief  of  that  state  for  the  formation  of  an  arrangement,  which  wonld 
entitle  the  Rajah  to  the  permanent  aid  of  a  body  of  British  troops ;  but  although,  whilst 
under  an  apprehension  of  returning  danger,  he  listened  to  the  pro|>osal,  he  cooled  as  bis 
fears  subsicled  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1816,  that  a  sobsidiary 
alliance  was  contracted  between  the  two  states. 

In  the  year  1806  (the  present  Lord  Melville  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board), 
there  being  good  reason  to  believe  that  Buonaparte,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  meditated  the  invasion  of  India,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, directing  them  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution  with  reference  to  such  a  contin- 
gency. The  French  had,  in  fact,  sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  Persia,  at  which  court  they 
tor  a  while  supplanted  British  influence.  With  a  view  to  recover  that  influenoCy  Sir 
Harford  Jones  was  deputed  to  Tehraun  from  England  as  his  Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary.  Circumstances  arose  to  favour  his  efforts,  and  he  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  the  King  of  Persia  dismissed  the  French 
embassy.  We  engaged  on  our  part  to  supply  the  Persian  King  with  arms  and  ammiinl* 
tion,  and  to  pay  to  him  120,000  tomauns  annually  so  long  as  he  should  continue  at  war 
with  Russia.  Some  embarrassment  arose  during  Sir  H.  Jones's  residence  at  the  Persian 
court,  by  the  mission  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  envoy  from  Lord  Miuto,who  had  disapproved 
of  Sir  H.  Jones's  conduct.  On  a  review  of  these  discordant  proceedings,  his  Majesty's 
Government  deputed  Sir  Gore  Ouselcy  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Persia ;  by  this  minister  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  payment  to  Persia  was 
increased  to  200,000  tomauns  per  annum. 

With  a  view  to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the  powers  situated  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  India  to  a  sense  of  tne  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  liostile 
designs  of  the  French  and  Russians,  Lord  Minto  despatched  envoys  to  the  courts  of 
Lahore,  Caubul,  and  Scind.  The  mission  to  Lahore  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Metcalfe;  that  to  Caubul  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart Elphinstone;  and  that  to 
Sciud  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hankey  Smith. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  found  RunjcetSing,  the  chief  o( Lahore,  engaged  in  active  opera- 
tions 
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ticHN  for  extending  bii  aothority  over  the  petty  Sikh  chiefr  inhabiting  the  coantry  sitoated         JNO.  9(6. 
between  the  rivers  Sutlege  and  Jumna.    Intent  apon  such  a  purpose,  he  was  little  dU*  eomtlmmt. 

posed  to  entertain  propositions,  having  for  their  object  the  adoption  of  arrangements  to        Lecierfnmi 
ward  off  a  remote  dangen    The  supremacy  which  Scindiaonce  held  over  the  petty  states    ^g^  Jones.  Esq 
above  alluded  to,  had  rightfully  devolved  upon  the  British  Government  after  the  peace  of      '    *  ^^' 

18Q3;  this  right  had  not  however  been  exercised;  but  neither  had  it  been  formally 
relinquished.  When,  therefore^  Ruigeet  Sing  avowed  a  design  to  establish  his  authority  in 
that  region,  Lord  Minto  judged  it  expedient  to  interdict  its  execution.  If  permitted,  it  would 
have  brought  a  powerful  military  chief  in  close  contact  with  a  vulnerable  part  of  our 
frontier.  Runjeet  Sing  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  persist,  in  spite  of  the  warning  which 
be  had  received ;  but  after  a  detachment  of  our  troops  under  Sir  David  (then  Colonel) 
Ochterlony  had  advanced  to  Lodhiana,on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlege,  Runjeet  Sing  listened 
to  terms,  and  entered  into  an  en^^ement  by  which  he  was  permittee^  to  retain  his  hold 
upon  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  subjugated  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  envoy  at 
bis  camp,  on  condition  however  that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  to  his  own  side  of 
the  river.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued  by  the  British  Government,  apprising  the  rest  of 
the  Sikh  chiets  that  they  were  entitled  to  its  protection  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  continued 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy.  Less  embarrassment  than  might  have  been  expected  has 
arisen  from  the  intermixture  of  our  rule  in  this  quarter  with  that  of  Runjeet  oing,  who 
from  that  time  forward  has  maintained  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, although  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been  strongly  urged  to  take  the  part 
of  its  enemies. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  was  upon  the  whole  favourably  received  at  the  Court  of  Caubul  Svef- 
ooI-MooIk,  who  was  then  upon  the  throne,  subscribed  a  treaty,  of  which  the  prinapal 
article  stipulated,  that  neither  the  French  nor  any  other  foreign  Europeans  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  footing  in  his  dominions.  Syef-ool-Moolk  was  soon  afterwards  depnved 
of  power  by  his  brother,  Shah  Mahmood ;  but  the  state  of  Caubul  has  been  for  many 
years  distracted  by  civil  contests,  of  which  circumstance  Runjeet  Sing  taking  advan- 
tage, has  effected  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  and  established  his  influence,  if  not  his  au- 
thority, over  some  other  places  formerly  dependant  on  the  Afghan  monarchy. 

Little  impression  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith's  embassy  upon  the  Scind  government,  which 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate,  denominated  the  Ameers;  their  behaviour  to  our 
envoy  was  the  reverse  of  courteous ;  but,  with  some  difficulty,  they  were  at  length  induced 
to  engage  that  <'  the  government  of  Scind  would  not  allow  the  establishment  of  the  tribe 
of  the  French  in  Scind.*' 

About  the  same  time  that  the  above-mentioned  transactions  took  place,  a  connexion 
was  formed  with  the  government  of  Cuich^  a  state  bordering  upon  Guzerat.  The  alliance 
has  subsequently  undei^ne  various  modifications.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  con- 
nexion consists  in  its  subserviency  to  the  main  object  of  excluding  any  foreign  influence 
firom  a  quarter  which  would  afford  facilities  for  carrying  on  intrigues  with  our  allies  and 
tributaries. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Lord  Minto*8  administration,  the  growing  power  of  the  preda- 
tory forces  in  Central  India  and  in  Hindostan  was  the  snbject  of  much  anxious  discussion. 
Ameer  Khan  and  his  Patau  troops  continued  to  make  heavy  exactions  on  the  Rajpoot 
states,  whose  countries  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  lawless  bands.  While  in  Central  India  a 
horde  of  plunderers,  known  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
territories  of  our  allies :  between  the  Patans  and  the  Pindarries  there  appeared  to  exist  an 
understanding,  which  tended  to  give  a  more  important  character  to  both  than  would 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  them.  The  attention  of  the  Government  at  home  was 
repeatedly  called  to  this  e\'il,  which,  it  was  predicted,  would  at  no  distant  period  require 
for  its  suppression  the  active  exertion  of  our  power.  What  added  to  the  diflliculty  of 
adopting  any  other  than  defensive  measures,  was  the  probability  that  Scindia  and  Holkar 
would  resent  any  energetic  attempt  on  ourpart  to  exterminate  a  set  of  freebooters^  whose 
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leiKiers  professed  to  be  the  sen'aats  of  those  chiefs.  There  mis  reason  to  beliere  that 
both  Sciiidia  and  Holkar,  although  they  occasionally  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Piudarrics,  regarded  them  as  available  auxiliaries  in  any  future  war  with  the  British 
Government. 

As  respected  the  Patans  : — Although  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  reproached  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  its  apathy  in  permitting  their  countries  to  be  ravaged  and  plundered,  without 
opposition,  yet,  disposed  as  the  local  government  was  to  abate  so  great  a  nuisance,  the 
ngbt  of  interference  in  Rajpootana  had  been  barred  by  the  stipulations  of  Sir  George 
^rlow's  treaties  with  Scindia  and  Holkar.  With  one  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  inde^, 
oamely,  that  of  Jycpore,  the  Supreme  Government  were  still  at  liberty  to  renew  a  con- 
nexion,  because,  as  before  observed,  the  former  alliance  had  not  been  dissolved  until 
after  the  above-mentioned  treaties  had  been  finally  concluded. 

Adverting  to  this  circumstance,  and  influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  authorities  at  home,  in  a  secret  despatch  dated  December  1813,  autho* 
rized  the  Governor-general  to  renew  the  alliance  with,  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore;  this  despatch, 
however,  did  not  reach  India  until  after  Lord  Mintohad  quitted  it. 

Some  other  events  and  transactions  which  took  place  during  the  course  of  Lord  Minto*s 
administration  ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  over. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1808,  Meer  Allum,  the  Nizam's  minister,  died.  As  this 
nobleman  had  always  favoured  the  alliance  with  (Ac  British  Government,  although  strongly 
opposed  by  an  adverse  party,  his  death  was  much  regretted  by  Lord  Minto.  Unwilling 
to  resort  to  dictation  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  his  Lordship  left  the  Nizam  to 
choose  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  minister.  The  Nizam  selected  Moneer-ool- 
Moolk,  a  Mahomedan  of  rank,  whose  talents  and  habits  were  quite  unsnited  for  that 
station.  The  Nizam  himself  took  little  concern  in  public  business,  and  was  moreover 
known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  dependent  condition.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
became  necessary  to  devise  some  arrangement  which  should  prevent  the  alliance  from 
falling  to  decay.  The  expedient  resorted  to  was,  the  nomination  of  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll 
to  the  office  of  Peshcar,  or  deputy  minister,  with  an  understanding,  that  Moneer«KX)l- 
Moolk  should  leave  the  government  entirely  in  his  hands.  To  this  individual  the  resident 
was  authorised  to  afford  his  support,  and  Chundoo  Loll  appears  for  many  years  to  have 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  resident,  who  had  but  little  intercourse  with  either  the 
Nizam  or  the  nominal  minister.  A  reformation  was  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Nizam's  regular  infantrv,  to  the  command  of  which  Europeans,  not  in  the  Company's 
service,  were  appointed.    The  reform  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  cavalry. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Peishwa  over  the  Southern  Jaheerdars,  a 
class  of  chiefs  who  held  their  lands  on  the  tenure  of  military  service  (an  obligation  which 
thev  had  very  imperfectly  fulfilled),  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  Peishwa 
and  those  chiefs,  which  bound  them  to  bring  forward,  when  required,  the  whole  of  ttieir 
contingents,  and  at  all  times  to  keep  up  a  third  part  of  that  force. 

The  Peishwa,  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Government,  formed  a  regular 
brigade,  officered  by  Europeans,  and  commanded  by  the  late  Major  Ford,  u  Companv's 
officer.  Although  somewhat  out  of  place,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  when  the 
Peishwa  broke  with  us  in  the  year  1817»  this  corps  adhered  to  our  interests. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  after  having 
committed  acts  of  violent  outrage  upon  the  British  residency,  and  attempted  the  life, of 
the  resident  (General  Macaulay),  proceeded  to  open  hostility.  They  were  speedily 
obliged  to  submit  to  terms  dictated  by  the  British  Guvernmeut. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  Pindarrics  having  penetrated  the  Company'^s  province  of  Mim* 
pore,  and  carried  otf  their  plunder  through  passes  in  the  territories  of  the  Raiah  of  Rewab, 
a  petty  chief  whose  dominions  are  situated  on  the  Mirzapore  frontier.  Lord  Minto^  with 
a  view  to  prevent  fotore  incursions,  prevailed  upon  the  Rajah  to  place  himself  under 
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British  protection.  He  ondertook  to  guard  those  passes,  and  agreed  to  allow  onr  troops 
to  occupy  such  stations  as  might  be  necessary  for  defensive  purposes.  The  first  treaty 
with  Rewab  is  dated  12  October  1812.  Some  difTerenccs  subsequently  took  place  between 
the  Rajah  and  the  British  Government,  which  were  finally  adjusted  by  a  treaty  dated 
June  2,  1813. 

An  arrangement  of  a  similar  nature  was  also  concluded  with  the  chief  of  TehreCi 
which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rewah.  The  treaty  bears  date  December  23, 
1812. 

That  part  of  the  Malabar  coast  which  lies  between  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa 
and  the  British  possession  of  Malwan,  belongs  to  a  petty  state  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Sawuntwarree.  To  the  northward  of  Malwan  is  another  small  state,  belonging 
to  the  Rajah  of  Colapore.  Both  of  these  states  were  addicted  to  piracy,  which  the  Bombay 
goyemment  had  for  several  years  endeavoured  to  check  by  an  annual  blockade  of  the 

Grts,  which  however  failed  in  its  object.  The  evil  having  at  length  become  serious, 
rd  Miuto  judged  it  necessary  to  adopt  more  effectual  measures  for  its  suppression,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1812,  the  parties  were  compelled  to  enter  into  treaties,  in  virtue 
of  which  we  obtained  from  the  Ranee  of  Sawuntwarree  the  fort  of  Vingorla,  and  from  the 
Rigah  of  Colapore  the  island  of  Soondcrdroog  or  Malwan,  with  the  three  dependent  forts 
of  Puddumgurh,  Rajcote,  and  Sirjicote. 

An  expedition  was  also  sent  against  |)ie  piratical  ports  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  principal  was  Ras-ui-Khyma.  The  naval  force  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wainwright,  of  his  Majesty *s  ship  Pox,  and  the  troops  by  -^-^  Smith. 
A  great  number  of  pirate  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  the  chiefs  were  for  some  time 
deterred  from  carrying  on  their  accustomed  depredations.  But  occasion  arose  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  undertake  further  operations,  mth  a  view  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
Gulf  trade. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Minto  was  distinguished  by  the  capture  of  the  French 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  island  of  Java.  The 
armaments  against  which  places  were  fitted  out  under  the  direction  of  his  Lordship^ 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Java.  As  a  reward  for  his  Lordship's  services,  the 
Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  elevate  Lord  Minto  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  assumed  the  supreme  government 
on  the  4th  October  1813.  His  predecessor.  Lord  Minto,  had  been  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  the  government  of  Ncpaul,  in  consequence  of  some  encroachments  which  had  been 
made  by  its  officers  upon  our  frontier.  The  hereditary  ruler  of  Ncpaul  had  been  set  aside 
by  a  Gorkah  chieftain.  The  Gorkahs  were  a  more  energetic  race  than  the  Nepaulese,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  had  extended  their  conquests  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  which,  in 
its  north-western  direction,  approximated  to  the  territories  belonging  to  the  protected 
Sikh  chiefs.  In  the  year  1814,  Lord  Hastings  followed  up  the  remonstrances  of  his 
predecessor  by  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  villages  and  districts  of 
which  the  Gorkahs  had  unjustly  possessed  themselves  on  various  parts  of  the  British 
frontier.  At  length  a  violent  outrage,  committed  by  a  party  of  Gorkahs  upon  one  of  onr 
posts,  involved  us  in  a  war,  which  extended  to  two  campaigns,  the  last  of  which  was 
conducted  by  Sir  David  Ochtcrlony  to  a  successful  termination.  From  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  our  troops  had  to  encounter  very  appalling  difTiculties,  and 
the  Gorkahs  manifested,  on  many  occasions,  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  no 
mean  degree  of  military  skill.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  obstructions,  their  hill  for- 
tresses were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  British  troops  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
Ncpaul  territories. 

By  the  result  of  this  war  we  acquired  the  provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwal,  and  a  tract 
of  territory  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepaul  hills,  called  the  Terraee,  and  the  Rajah  of  Siccim,  a 
chief  whose  country  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengal,  transferred  his  allegiance 
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Qyhh  the  Gorkah  to  the  BritUh  Govammeiit.  Several  petty  biU  chiefii  in  tbe^eighboarboQd 
of  the  ri?er  Sotlcge  also  became  our  vatsals. 

For  several  years  the  Pindarrtea,  whose  nombers  in  1812  irere  estioiated  at  2&/)00^ 
contiDued  to  carry  on  their  predatory  operations  with  amch  profit  to  tbeaafielves,  asad 
with  little  resistance  from  the  affrighted  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  were  exposed 
(Q  this  dreadful  scourge.  Being  lightly  equipped,  their  movemeuta  were  very  rapia,  and 
it  was  but  seldom  that  any  notice  of  their  approach  preceded  their  actual  arrival.  The 
Pindarries  having  with  impunity  violated  the  territories  of  our  allies^  were  at  length 
emboldened  to  extend  their  excursions  to  our  own  provinces* 

A  disinclination  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  Mahratta  war  induced  the  authorities  both  a( 
home  and  abroad  to  trv,  as  long  as  possible,  the  effect  of  defensive  measures.  Military 
posts  were  accordingly  stationed  in  various  plaoes  where  it  was  most  likely  that  the 
Fiudarries  might  be  intercepted  either  in  going  upon  or  returning  from  their  predatory 
excursions.  But  these  precautions,  though  attended  with  considerable  expense,  proved 
utterly  inefficient.  On  more  than  one  occasion  parties  of  Pindarries  carried  off  their 
booty  within  a  short  distance  of  our  posts,  by^  obscure  and  intricate  passes  known  only 
to  themselves.  Immediately  after  the  peace  with  Nepaul,  these  freebooters  invaded  ana 
devastated  part  of  the  Madras  territories. 

In  January  1817)  a  lai^e  body  of  Pindarries  entered  the  district  of  Kimmedyi  sacked 
and  burnt  the  town  and  the  adjacent  villages,  jk^df  about  the  same  time^  another  body 
laid  waste  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ganjam  district,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Gaq}am*» 
The  nature  and  effect  of  these  irruptions,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  a  commission  whicb 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Madras  government  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the  sufierars^ 
is  as  follows :  269  houses  burnt ;  6^03  houses  plundered ;  183  persons  were  either  killed 
or  destroyed  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment  which  they  had  receivejd  | 
fi05  persons  wounded ;  3,603  persons  subjected  to  torture ;  and  the  value  of  the  property 
which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  was  estimated  at  about  £260,000,  an  enormous  sum, 
considering  the  value  of  money  in  India. 

The  evil  had  now  arisen  to  a  height  which  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Orders  froai 
home  authorizing  active  operations  were  dated  16ch  September  1816,  and  reached  Lord 
Hastings  at  the  end  of  March  1817-  His  Lordship  immediately  proceeded  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  rooting  up  the  haunts  of  this  merciless  horde  of  plunderers  | 
and  it  was  considered  by  Lord  Hastings  to  be  also  the  duty  of  the  British  Government 
(whose  power  alone  was  equal  to  the  task)  to  pot  an  end  to  the  licentious  proceedings  and 
cruel  exactions  of  the  Patans,  who  had  so  long  ravaged  and  oppressed  the  countries  of  the 
Rajpoot  chiefs.  These  had  constantly  implored  our  interference,  and  in  return  for  our 
protection  were  quite  willing  to  acknowleoge  our  supremacy. 

When  Lord  Hastings  received  the  instructions  from  home  of  December  1813  (already 
allnded  to),  authorizing  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  vrith  Jyepoor,  he  was  of  opinioo  that 
it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  adoption  of  that  measure  until  the  proper  time  shovid 
arrive  for  effecting  a  general  arrangement,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Rajpoot  states.  On 
further  consideration,  however,  his  Lordship  determiued  to  begin  with  Jyepoor;  bot 
the  Rajah  received  with  coldness  the  proffered  alliance  which  he  had  but  lately  so  sedii^ 
lously  courted.    He  was,  therefore,  for  a  time  left  to  pursue  hb  own  course. 

Whilst  measures  were  in  preparation  for  the  prosecution  of  active  operations  against 
the  Pindarries,  circumstances  occurred  at  the  court  of  Poonah  which  disclosed  the 
Peishwa's  dissatisfaction  with  the  restraints  under  which  he  had  been  placed  by  bis 
alliance  with  the  British  Government,  and  his  impatience  to  emancipate  himself  nom 
that  alliance* 

By  our  treaties  with  the  Peishwa  and  the  Ouicowar  wc  had  undertaken  to  arbitrate  cer» 
tain  claims  of  long  standing  which  the  former  possessed  upon  the  latter.  As  a  prqfiaratory 
measure  the  Ouicowar  deputed  to  Poonah^  under  our  guarantee,  his  minister  OouMdhnr 

'  Mastvjr, 
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Shastiy,  as  the  indMdQal  best  qaalified  to  adjust  the  accoant  between  the  two  states. 
From  some  cause  or  other  the  Shavtry  was  obnoxious  to  the  Peishwa.  At  the  orfcent  inVl. 
Cation  of  tlie  Peishwa^  Gongadhur  Shastry  attended  a  religious  ceremony  at  a  celebrated 
abrioe*  When  prayers  were  ended,  some  assassins  rushed  out  of  the  temple  and  mar* 
dered  the  Shastry.  The  guilt  of  this  atrocious  and  perfidious  outrage  was  traced  to  Trim« 
bacliee  Danglia,  an  unworthy  favourite  of  the  Peishwa,  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe^ 
Mbimself  privy  to  the  act 


On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  aflfair,  and  of  the  ascertained  disaffection  of  Bajee 
Row,  Lford  Hastings  instructed  the  resident,  Mr.  Elphinstonc,  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Trimbuclgce,  and  to  insist  upon  various  other  concessions  which  need  not  be  particu^^ 
larized,  as  in  consequence  of  his  subsequent  conduct  the  whole  of  Bajee  Row^s  territories 
were  forfeited  to  the  British  Government.  Trimbuckjee  Danglia  was  given  up  and  con« 
fined  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Thanna,  from  which  he  found  means  to  effect 
his  escape. 

There  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  Bajee  Row  was  at  no  time  cordially  reconciled  to 
the  intimate  connection  which,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  depression,  he  had  formed 
with  the  British  Government.  It  is  no  wise  surprising  that  he  should  have  retained  his 
Mahratta  predilections,  or  that  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy  should  have  found 
means  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  station  as  the  ministerial  head  of 
that  confederacy ;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  it  was  evident  that  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  officcj  of  Peishwa  survived  in  great  strength  among  the  Mahratta  confederates. 
They  followed  his  fortunes,  and  although  they  did  not  share  his  fate,  came  out  of  the 
contest  with  loss  of  power. 

That  Scindia  contemplated  a  rupture  with  the  British  Government  was  a  fact  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  tenor  of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  which 
fcll  into  LfOrd  Hastings*  hands,  and  was  by  his  Lordship  communicated  to  Scindia.  Thus 
apprized  of  Scindia's  views  and  designs,  Lord  Hastings  adopted  measures  which  served 
to  defeat  them.  For  the  suppression  of  the  predatory  powers  his  Lordship  assembled 
two  large  armies,  one  on  the  line  of  the  Jumna,  denominated  the  grand  army,  of  which 
he  himself  took  the  command,  the  other  on  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda,  denominated  the 
army  of  the  Deccan,  of  which  the  command  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  By 
seizing  a  position  which  barred  Scindia's  movements,  that  chief  was  compelled  to  act  at 
the  dictation  of  the  Governor-general.  The  terms  imposed  upon  him  were,  essentially^ 
unqualified  submission,  though  so  coloured  as  to  avoid  making  him  feel  public  humiliation. 
In  a  treaty,  dated  5th  November  1817,  it  was  settled  that  Scindia  should  contribute  his 
l>est  efforts  to  destroy  the  Pindarries ;  that  be  should  furnish  a  specific  contingent  to 
act  under  the  direction  of  a  British  officer,  in  concert  with  the  British  troops ;  that  British 
garrisons  should  be  admitted  into  his  principal  forts  of  Asseei^hur  and  Hindia,  and  that 
the  British  Government  should  beat  liberty  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  states. 
Added  to  these  important  stipulations,  be  agreed  to  certain  arrangements  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature. 

Ameer  Khan,  whose  military  enterprise  was  at  one  time  highly  estimated  (and  whose 
ambition,  as  before  stated,  was  said  to  aim  at  the  sccfHre  of  the  Moguls),  enfeebled  by 
age,  gladly  acceded  to  a  proposition  which  ensured  to  him  the  possession  of  the  territory 
which  he  actually  occupied,  upon  the  condition  of  his  surrendering  his  artillery. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Hastings  to  establish  the  British  influence  at  the  court  of 
Holkar ;  but  the  councils  of  the  young  prince,  who,  in  his  minority,  had  succeeded  the 
late  Jcswunt  Row,  were  then  controlled  by  an  hostile  fiaction. 

During  the  progress  of  these  arrangements,  events  occurred  both  at  Poonah  and  at  Nag* 
pore,  which  involved  the  Peishwa  and  the  Kajah  in*  open  hostilities  with  us.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  British  subsidiary  force  having  l>een  removed  from  Poonah,  Buee  Row, 
on  the  6th  November  1817,  seized  the  opportunity  of  borating  his  bonds.  He  burnt 
the  British  residency^  and  attacked  the  small  British  force  atauooed  at  Kirkee,  which^ 

however. 
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however^  gallantly  repulsed  the  attack.     tJpon  this  and  upon  subsequent  occasions^  the 
resident^  Mr.  Elphinstone,  manifested  the  skill  of  an  able  general. 

The  same  praise  belongs  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  Nagpore^  whose  presence  of 
mind  and  characteristic  energy  rescued  from  destruction  the  small  force  of  British  troops 
which  had  been  retained  at  the  Rajah's  capital.  Holkar's  power  was  effectual] v  destroyed 
at  the  battle  of  Maheidpore,  by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  under  tne  personal 
command  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  after  a  severe  struggle  in  which  Holkar's  artilleiy  wUft 
admirably  served. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  not,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  invested  with  a  brigadier- 
general's  commission ;  the  omission,  however^  was  afterwards  supplied;  but  the  foree 
placed  at  his  disposal  was  very  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  ill-suited  for 
offensive  operations.  The  genius  of  this  great  man,  nevertheless,  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  which  impeded  his  onward  movements.  Availing  himself  of  the 
happy  art  which  he  possessed  of  acquiring  the  confidence  and  good- will  of  the  natives,  he 
determined  to  arm  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  which  had  but  lately  belonged  to  the 
Peishwa,  and  which  was  overrun  by  his  troops  -,  and  having  placed  the  new  levies  under 
revenue  aumildars  of  his  own  selection,  he  brought  them  to  act  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  Thus  strengthened.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  found  means  to  capture  strong  forts, 
and  ^^  emerged  from  a  country  heretofore  hostile  to  British  interest,  with  an  accession 
instead  of  a  diminution  of  force,  leaving  every  thing  secure  and  tranquil  behind  bim.*'^  - 

The  names  of  Elphinstone  and  Jenkins,  of  Munro  and  Malcolm,  were  immortalized  ia 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  on  whose  motion,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Control^ 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  brave  troops  and 
their  distinguished  leaders,  by  whom  were  achieved  victories  which  have  rendered  the 
British  power  dominant  over  the  whole  of  India* 

The  results  of  the  war  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  The  Pindarries,  for  whose  sup- 
pression it  had  been  waged,  being  pressed  by  British  detachments  in  every  direction^ 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  To  sucn  as  submitted,  lands  were  assigned  for  their  main- 
tenance, in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  have  since  become  useful  members  of  the  society 
of  which  they  had  formerly  been  the  scourge. 

Bajee  Row,  driven  from  his  country  and  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  which  pursued  him^ 
came  over  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  camp,  and  consented  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Pitboor, 
or  Blttoor,  (a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrim^e  onlv  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  British  can* 
tonment  of  Cawnpoor),  with  a  stipend  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  Oat  of  his 
former  dominions,  the  British  Government  constructed  a  principality,  which  was  ge- 
nerously conferred  upon  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  a  descendant  of  Sevajee,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  empire,  which  disputed  the  ascendancy  with  Aurungzebe,  and,  in  after 
times,  bid  fair  to  become  the  paramount  power  of  India.  Sevajee's  successors,  however^ 
debased  by  inglorious  ease  and  voluptuous  indulgences,  lost  their  energies,  andde^feoe* 
rated  at  last  into  mere  pageants,  who  were  on  special  occasions  exhibited  by  the  Peisbwa 
(or  minister)  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people. 

Appa  Sahib,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  became  a  fugitive,  and  after  wandering  about 
from  place  to  place,  has  recently  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Joudpore.     His  successor,  a 
minor,  ceded  a  large  portion  of  his  territories  to  the  British  Government,  by  whom  the  * 
whole  were,  until  very  lately,  administered.    The  affairs  of  Nagpore  will  be  again  noticed 
in  the  sequel. 

Holkar's  force  having,  as  already  stated,  been  greatly  reduced  at  the  battle  of 
Maheidpore,  he  was  constrained  to  enter  into  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  British 
Government. 

With  the  several  Rajpoot  chiefs  treaties  have  been  concluded,  which  afford  to  tbem 

the 
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^  benefit  of  protectioQ,  and  to  us  tribnte  and  military  service.    Tbey  all  acknowledge         No.  90. 
t&i  supremacy  6f  the  British  Gorernmenli  tod  are  boand  to  refer  to  its  arbitradon  any  cmUmed. 

dwputes  which  may  arise  among  them^  r^^itZ^ 

-   It  triay  be  j^ro^ier  to  add,  that  the  late  Guicowar  Futty  Sing,  owing  to  the  personal   B.  &  Jones,  Esq. 

ioflii^ce  and  skilfiil  management  of  M^*or  Carnac,  then  resident  at  his  Court,  was,  though 

M4  i^thout  diflBcUlty,  restrained  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Peisbwa.    Futty  Sing 

bfid  profited  most  materially  by  the  arrangements  which  were  made  by  us  with  Bajee  Row 

in  June  tfilT^  ftfter  the  murder  of  Gungaohur  Shastiy,  upon  which  occasion  we  obtained 

the  cession  of  the  Peishwa's  share  of  the  tribute  payable  t^  the  chiefs  of  Kattywar,  and  the 

town  and  district  of  Ahmedabad,  iq  Guzerat.  The  arrangements  here  alluded  to  preceded 

by  a  few  months  only  the  final' roptdre  with  Bs^de  Row. 

On  the  whole,  the  people  of  central  India  have  had  good  reason  to  hail,  as  an  invaluable 
benefit,  the  suppression  of  the  predatoi^  powers^  and  the  extension  of  British  rule  over 
tracts  of  countrv  which  had  for  many  years  been  constantly  disturbed  and  ravaged  by  the 
Pindarries  and  Pataos.  The  husbandman  securely  reaps  the  fields  which  he  has  cultivated^ 
and  the  merchant  now  traverses,  without  fear  of  interruption,  excellent  roadis  which  have 
been  opened  through  wastes  but  lately  the  coverts  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  haunts  of 
banditti. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  war,  liord  Hastings  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  political  supremacy  which  had  been  fairly  won  by  the  progress  of  our  arms. 
Our  right,  as  lords  paramount,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  India  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
by  the  various  states  which  have  been  taken  under  our  protection.    This  description  com- 

Sreliends,  either  positively  or  constructively,  every  principality  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
utlege  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Nor  were  the  exertions  of  Lord  Hastings  in  the  cause  of  good  order  and  civilization 
restricted  to  the  continent  of  India,  The  piratical  chiefs  who  possessed  forts  and  harbours 
on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  whose  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
naval  and  military  force  despatched  from  Bombay  by  order  of  Lord  Minto,  found  means 
Co  i^cruit  their  strength  and  to  carry  on  their  piratical  operations  with  a  degree  of  activity 
and  Success  which  proved*  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  the  Gulf.  The  ordinary 
efforts  of  the  Company's  cruizers  having  failed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  navigation,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  concert  more  effectual  measures  for  eradicating  the  evil.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  at  Bombay  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean^  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  Government,  in 
the  year  1819.  The  military  force  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Sir  William  Grant  Kier ; 
the  naval,  consisting  of  His  Majesty's  ships  Liverpool,  Eden,  and  Curlew,  and  of  some  of  the 
Company's  cruizers,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Collier,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  proceeded  in 
the  first  instance  against  the  principal  fort  of  Ras  ul  Khyma,  which  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  its  fortifications  and  the  piratical  craft  in  the  harbour  destroyed.  The  armaiment  after- 
wards visited  the  ports  of  other  chiefs  addicted  to  piracy,  and  after  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  renewing  their  nefarious  practices,  treaties  were  concluded  with  all  the  parties, 
restraining  them  from  construotiog  and  equipping  armed  vessels,  and  from  rebuilding  forts. 
A  detachment  was,  for  some  time,  maintainea  at  the  island  of  Kishme,  situated  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  but  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  the  troops  were  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  navy  is  a  sufficient 
dieck  upon  the  revival  of  piracy^  There  is  indeed  reason  to  hope  that  the  parties  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  better  course  of  life. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  Lord  Hastings'  administration,  it  is  proper  to  advert 
summarily  to  his  transactions  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude  and  with  the  state  of  Hydrabad. 
On  his  accession  to  power  his  Lordship  saw  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  tone  m  which 
Suadut  Ali  had  been  pressed  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  management  of  his  country, 
and  some  other  matters.  His  Lordship  could  not  question  the  necessity  of  introducing  a 
better  system  into  the  vizier*s  reserved  dominions,  with  a  view  to  exonerate  the  British 
Government  from  the  painful  duty  of  suppressing  insurrections  occasioned  by  oppressive 
exactions ;  but  he  hoped  to  effect  this  object  by  means  of  persuasion  and  personal  mfluence. 

vi.  Y  Suadut 
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Suadut  All  appeared  to  yields  and  promised  fairly ;  he^  however^  at  his  death,  which' 
occurred  in  the  year  1814,  left  things  much  as  they  were.  His  son  and  successor  also 
listened  with  apparent  complacency  to  the  proposed  plan  of  reform ;  but  whenever  it  wa» 
brought  forward,  he  always  coupled  with  his  consent  some  stipulation  which  destroyed  its 
efficacy.  During  the  Nepaul  war  he  materially  relieved  our  financial  difficulties  by  the  loan 
of  upwards  of  two  crores  of  rupeejj  (above  two  millions  sterling).  In  liquidation  of  the  first 
crore^  a  tract  of  land  conquered  from  the  Nepaulese,  together  with  a  district  belonging  to 
us,  was  annexed  to  his  dominions ;  and  for  the  remaining  crore,  we  engaged  to  pay  sti- 
pends to  individuals  nominated  by  him,  equal  in  amount  to{interest  at  the  rate  then  payable 
on  public  securities,  namely,  six  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1819^  the  Vizier,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Lord  Hastings,  assumed  the 
style  and  title  of  King  of  Oude,  a  proceeding  wnich  dissolved  his  nominal  subordination  to 
the  Mogul,  and  caused  a  separation  of  interests,  which  will  probably  operate  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  Mahomedan  ascendancy  in  India. 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Nizam  having  become  embarrassed  at  a  time  when  he  wad 
irequired  to  aid  us  in  carryin^^  on  the  Pindarry  war.  Lord  Hastings  was  induced  to  permit  a 
mercantile  firm,  of  which  JVlr.  William  Palmer  was  the  head,  to  advance  large  sums  of 
money  to  his  Highness's  government.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  superseded  Mr.  Henry' 
Russell  as  resident  at  Hydrabad,  conceiving  that  the  money-dealings  of  that  house  were 
calculated  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  the  Nizam's  pecuniary  embarrassmentSji 
strongly  urged  the  supreme  Government  to  put  an  end  to  their  interference,  and  to  emanci* 

Eate  the  Nizam  from  the  trammels  of  his  engagements  with  them.  The  Government  at 
ome  also  highly  disapproved  of  the  favour  which  had  been  shown  to  the  house.  A 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  divided  and  distracted  the  supreme  councils  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  his  Lordship's  departure,  that,  by  the  redemption  of  the  peshcush  payable 
by  the  British  Government  for  the  Northern  Circars,  the  Nizam  was  enabled  to  repay  the 
advances  which  had  been  made  by  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  who  soon  afterwards  became 
insolvent. 

The  Nizam,  whose  troops  afforded  considerable  assistance  during  the  Pindarry  and 
Mahratta  war,  obtained  a  share  of  the  advantages  which  were  acquired  by  that  contest. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Chundoo  Loll,  and 
strove  to  correct  its  evils  by  a  degree  of  interference  which  was  deemed  objectionable,  both 
by  Lord  Hastings  and  by  the  Government  at  home.  British  officers  were  employed  to 
superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenues.  It  is  very  probable  that,  under  this  system^ 
many  abuses  were  checked  and  corrected  ;  but  its  advantages  were  gained  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  the  Nizam's  authority.  There  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  resume  this  subject* 

Lord  Hastings,  on  the  9th  January  1823,  departed  from  Calcutta  for  England,  having 
for  more  than  eight  years  filled  the  station  of  Governor-General.  Mr.  Adam,  the. senior 
member  of  Council,  took  charge  of  the  government  during  the  interval  between  Lord 
Hastings'  departure,  and  the  arrival  of  a  successor  appointed  from  England. 

In  the  years  1797  and  1798,  a  number  of  persons,  called  Mughs,  inhabitants  of  Arracao, 
and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Ava,  sought  refuge  in  our  neighbouring  province  of  Chitta* 
gong  from  the  cruel  oppressions  which  they  had  experienced  from  the  Birmans  who  had 
then  recently  effected  the  conquest  of  the  country.  It  was  not  without  much  hesitation, 
that  Sir  John  Shore  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives,  but  feelings  of  humanity  triumphed 
over  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Having  thus  obtained  a  settlement  within  sight  of  their 
former  homes,  these  irritated  people  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  endeavouring  to  regain  the  country  from  which  they  had  emigrated. 
These  attempts, — which  we  used  our  utmost  endeavours  to  check, — produced,  as  mi^t 
have  been  expected,  remonstrances  from  the  government  of  Ava,  and  from  its  officers  on 
the  frontier,  who  sometimes  threatened  to  cross  the  British  frontier  in  pursuit  of  the  ag* 
gressors. 

Discussions  of  an  irritating  nature  arose  between  the  two  governments.    Embassies  were 
deputed  to  Ava  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  principles  of  our  conduct,  and  of  exeul- 
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comnutted  by  tlie  Mughs,  whom,  upon  many  occasions,  we  strove,  by  coercive  measures,  etrnthmed. 

to  keep  under  due  restraint.    The  Kmg  of  Ava  was  proud,  imperious,  and  ignorant  of  the        ^     

character  of  the  British  Government,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions.     He  and  his  pre-    ^  r?**^  ^^p 
decessors  had  been  accustomed  to  victory,  and  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Birmese  had     •       Jones,  Esq. 
brought  under  their  subjection  the  countries  of  Munneepore  and  Assam,  which  last  acqui- 
sition placed  them  in  contact  with  our  north-eastern  frontier.     Flushed  with  success,  they 
committed  inroads  upon  our  border  villages,  and,  in  an  arrogant  tone,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Assamese,  as  they  had  previously  demanded  that  of  the  Mugh  fugitives. 

Discussions  regarding  this  act  of .  aggression  had  arisen  before  Lord  Hastings  quitted 
India,  at  which  period  his  Lordship  did  not  entertain  the  remotest  "  apprehension  of  a 
rupture."  Mr.  Adam,  however,  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  Birmese  in  a  more  serious 
li^t,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to  form  alliances  with  the  chiefs  of  Cachar  and  Jyntia> 
whose  countries  contain  passes  which  afforded  an  easy  access  to  our  provinces.  Mr.  Adam 
proceeded  from  Calcutta,  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  to  Bombay,  where  he  died. 

Lord  Amherst  assumed  the  office  of  Governor-general  on  the  1st  August  1823.  Almost 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  council,  his  Lordship  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rajah  of  Arracan,  claiming  the  island  of  Shapuree  in  the  river  Naaf,  which  divides  the 
provinces  of  Chittagong  and  Arracan,  As  our  right  to  the  place  was  undoubted,  the  claim 
was  of  course  rejected. 

The  Birmese  nevertheless  seized  upon  Shapuree,  and  slaughtered  the  sepOy  guard  which 
had  been  stationed  there.  It  was  speedily  re-occupied  by  our  troops,  but  owing  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  station,  they  were  withdrawn. 

The  Birmese  took  advantage  of  their  absence,  to  hoist  their  standard  on  the  island,  and 
avowed  a  determination  to  retain  possession  of  it.  Lord  Amherst  afforded  to  the  court  of 
Ava  an  opportunity  of  disavowing  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  at  Shapuree,  but 
as  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  Lordship's  remonstrance,  and  as  the  Birmese  were  evidently 
preparing  to  invade  Chittagong,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  war,  dated  the  24th  February 
1824. 

The  plan  of  the  operations  projected  by  Lord  Amherst  was  to  emancipate  the  Assamese, 
and  the  other  tribes  on  our  north-eastern  frontier,  from  the  Birman  yoke ;  to  wrest  from 
them  their  maritime  possessions ;  and^  if  after  these  privations,  the  enemy  should  still  hold 
out,  to  advance  upon  his  capital. 

An  expedition  composed  of  Bengal  and  Madras  troops  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  and 
placed  under  the  conmiaud  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  On  the  11th  April  1824  the 
expedition  reached  Rangoon,  which  was  occupied  without  opposition,  the  inhabitants 
having  evacuated  the  town,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  jungles.  About  the  same 
time  detachments  of  our  troops  captured  the  island  of  Cheduba,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  provinces  of  Martaban,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  and  the  island  of  Ramree.  The  conquest 
of  Arracan  was  effected  in  the  month  of  March  1 825,  by  a  division  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
general  Morrison,  whose  troops  suffered  severely  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 

Ruugpore,  the  capital  of  Assam,  surrendered  on  the  2d  February  1825  (after  a  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity)^  to  a  detachment  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Richards. 

From  the  province  of  Munneepore  the  enemy  was  expelled  by  Rajah  Gumbeer  Sing,  the 
rightful  sovereign,  aided  by  British  officers. 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  for  a  considerable  time  detained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rangoon  for  want  of  provisions,  draught  cattle,  water-carriages,  and  boatmen.  Added  to 
these  embarrassments  sickness  carried  off  about  1,000  of  his  European  troops.  He  never- 
theless obtained  many  signal  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who,  in  their  several  attempts, 
with  overwhelming  numbers,  to  dislodge  him  from  his  positions,  were  uniformly  discomfited. 
Having  at  length  obtained  the  requisite  supplies.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  advanced  upon 
Donabew,  a  strongly-fortified  place,  which  fell  on  2d  April  1825.  Prome,  the  capital  of 
Pegue^  was  occupied  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.    In  September  a  truce  was  agreed 
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upon,  at  the  solioitation  of  the  enemy,  which,  having  been  broken  by  them,  the  British 

rsral,  after  various  actioiis,  seised  their  stockaded  position  at  Sinbike,  and  pat  them  to 
route. 

At  Patan-a^oh,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  2d  January  1826;  but  as  the 
king  withhekl  his  ratification.  Sir  A.  Campbell  proceeded  to  Melloon,  a  strong  place^  which 
was  captured  by  assault  on  the  9th  January  1826.  In  this  aRair  the  enemy  fost  a  large 
number  of  euns  and  war- boats,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores  and  gram. 
On  the  9th  February  1826,  the  Birmese  sustained  an  entire  defeat  at  raghan-mhew.  On 
reaching  Yandaboo,  within  four  marches  of  the  capital,  the  Birmese  sued  earnestly  for 
peace ;  and  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  24th  February  1826,  exactly  two  years 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Besides  relinquishing  the  several  provinces  and  islands  which 
we  had  captured,  and  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  we  had 
fonned  alliances,  the  King  of  Ava  agreed  to  pay  acrore  of  rupees  (about  a  million  sterling) 
towards  the  expenses  incurred  by  us  in  the  war,  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  transporting 
cattle,  provisions,  and  stores  by  sea,  were  enormously  great. 

It  is  proper  to  observe^  that  most  important  assistance  was  derived  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  from  the  active  exertions  of  the  Royal  Navy,  under  Commodores  Grant  and  Sir 
James  Brisbane,  and  Captains  Chadds^  Alexander^  and  Marryatt,  and  that  the  Company^s 
marine,  under  Commodore  Hayes,  rendered  valuable  service. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  a  military  post  was  established  at  Moalmein^  and  a 
settlement  was  formed  at  a  place,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  Governor-general,  was 
named  **  Amherst  Town/*  at  which  such  of  the  Birmese  as  dreaded  the  resentment  of 
their  government  on  account  of  their  conduct  during  the  war,  were  offered  an  asylum. 

In  a  pecuniary  poiut  of  view,  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  which  include  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  have  hitherto  proved  but  an  unprofitable  acquisition ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  impulse  ^iven  by  our  Government  to  productive  industry,  and  the  security 
afforded  by  our  institutions  to  life  and  property,  will  eventually  tend  to  draw  forth  many 
hidden  resources,  and,  consequently,  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  revenue. 

During  the  war  with  Ava,  some  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  government  of 
Siam,  which  appeared  disposed  to  co-operate  with  us  i^inst  the  Burmese :  but  no  assist* 
ance  was  obtained  from  the  Siamese  troops.  Captain  Burney,  who  was  deputed  upon 
a  mission  to  Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty,  which  nas 
probably  placed  our  trade  with  Siaai  upon  an  improved  footing.  The  military  means  of 
the  Siamese  are  too  insigniQcaut  to  render  that  state  of  much  importance,  either  as  ft 
friend  or  a  foe. 

Pending  the  war  with  Ava  occasion  arose  to  proceed  against  Bhurtpore.  On  the  death 
of  the  late  Rajah,  his  throne  was  usurped  by  Dooijun  Saul,  a  cousin  of  the  legitimate  heir 
Bulwunt  Sing,  who  applied  for  aid  to  Sir  David  Ochtcrlony,  the  resident  at  Delhi.  That 
gallant  officer,  considering  the  faith  of  the  British  Government  to  have  been  pledged  to 
the  predecessor  of  the  young  Rajah,  prepared  with  much  promptitude  to  enforce  his  claim* 
Lord  Amherst's  government,  however,  from  various  considerations  (including  the  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year,  and  the  inadequacy  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony's  means  to 
ensure  success),  interdicted  the  enterprise.  At  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  however. 
Lord  Combermere,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  was  orderea  to  march  upon  the 
city  and  expel  the  usurper.  His  Lordship,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  and  an  anoplc 
train  of  artillery,  sat  down  before  the  formidable  fortress  of  Bhurtpore  on  the  23d  De* 
cember  1825.  It  was,  however,  only  by  means  of  mining  that  a  practicable  breach 
could  be  effected  in  walls  sixty  feet  in  thickness ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
January  1826,  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  two  hours,  the  place  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  Bulwunt  Sing  established  in  his  just  rights.  The  munitions  of  Bhurtpore  having 
been  demolished^  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  the  regent,  Bulwunt  Sing  being  then  ft 
minor. 

There 
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Tfaere'  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reputed  impregnabHity  of  Bb'mtpore,  which  had  t«- 
pnUed  five  a^aaults  of  the  army  of  Lord  Lake,  encouraged  Dodijim  Saul  to  set  the 
aotbority  of  the  British  Government  at  defiance.  And  if  Lord  Combermere  had  failed 
of  ioccetSi  theire  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  coimtry  westward  ef  the 
Jumoa  would  have  risen  in  arms,  and  divided  the  attention  of  the  British  Oovemmenl 
from  the  prosecution  of  its  operations  against  the  Birmeae.  The  capture  of  Bbnrtpore 
unquestionably  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms^and  left  no  ground  for  hope, 
that  any  other  fortress  of  India  could  resist  the  bravery,  science,  and  skill  of  British 
troops. 

.  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  th6  above- menticnied  transactions,  no  occasion  has  arisen 
for  the  exertion  of  our  foroe,  at  least  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  deserve  Specific 
notice  in  a  paper  of  which  the  professed  objeot  is  to  give  a  mere  sup^mary  of  important 
events.  There  are, ,  however,  some  arrangements  of  a  political  nature,  which,  as  mate* 
rially  affqctiog  the  condition  of  two  of  our  allies,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  origin  of  our  connexion  with  the  late  Anund  Row  Quicowar  in  the  year  19Q2,  has 
been  already  explained.  At  that  time  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  finances,  and  the 
general  disorganization  which  pervaded  every  branch  of  his  affairs,  were  such  as  to  induce 
us,  at  bis  solicitation,  to  assist  him  with  loans  from  our  treasury,  and  also  to  guaitintee 
other  loans  of  considerable  magnitude  obtained  fi'om  native  bankers.  By  the  long  conti- 
nued  and  skilful  exertions  of  Brigadier-general  Walker,  who  held  the  office  of  resident 
at  Baroda,  many  excellent  measures  of  reform  were  effected,  and  were  afterwards  ably 
followed  up  by  his  successor,  M^or  Carnac.  In  consequence  of  the  imbecile  character 
of  Anund  Row,  the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  heir 
apparent,  Futteh  Sing,  was  president :  but  the  British  resident,  who  was  a  member  of 
that  council,  directed  its  proceedings,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister  of  the  state.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  system  the  country  advanced  in  prosperity.  Futteh  Sing  died  a 
short  time  before  his  father,  and  was  succeeded  as  president  of  the  council  by  his  bro* 
therSyajee,  who,  on  the  death  of  Anund  Row,  ascended  the  musnud. 

After  the  money  advanced  by  the  British  Government  had  been  repaid,  in  the  month  of 
April  1820,  Mr.  Elphinstone  (acting  in  conformity  to  the  desire  expressed  on  more  thah 
one  occasion  by  the  home  authorities)  gave  up  the  reins  of  government  to  Syajee,  reserve* 
ing,  however,  the  right  of  interference  whenever  occasion  should  arise  to  require  it. 
Although  the  debt  to  the  British  Government  had  been  discharged,  large  sums  still 
remained  due  to  native  bankers,  to  whom,  and  to  some  other  individuals,  our  bhandarry 
had  been  granted.  This  is  a  species  of  guarantee  which  bound  ns  to  see  that  the  Qui* 
cowar's  revenues  were  duly  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  loans :  but  did  not  involve 
pecuniary  responsibility.  As  applied  to  those  who  were  not  creditors,  the  bhandarry 
entitled  the  party  to  the  protection  of  his  person  and  property.  By  these  engagfements 
we  were  still  entangled  in  the  Guicowar^s  affairs,  and  could  not  therefore  wholly  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  a  concern  in  their  administration.  He  was  told  distinctly  that  he 
ought  to  make  the  resident  acquainted  with  all  hi6  proceedings,  and  be  guided  by  his 
recommendations. 

Eagerly  intent  upon  augmenting  his  private  hoard,  Sjrajee  paid  little  regard  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  public  creditors  or  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  A  revenue  settlement  had 
been  made  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Williams,  with  the  avowed  approbation  of  Syajee,  on 
equitable  principles;  and  arrangements  were  atthe  same  time  adopted  with  a  view  to  a 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  debt  to  the  bankers. 

In  the  year  1828,  Syajee's  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  money  induced  him,  by 
means  of  intimidation,  to  compel  the  bankers  to  substitute,  for  the  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  British  Government,  other  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  without  any  security. 
The  bankers  having  complained  to  the  resident,  strong  remonstrances  were  addressed, 
boUi  by  him  and  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  Syajee,  who  totally  disregarded  them.  He 
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not  only  pei^uited  in  endeavouring  to  force  tbe  bankers  to  advance  their  money^  but  pro- 
ceeded to  oppress  and  ill-treat  several  persons  who  had  a  claim  upon  our  protection. 
Every  attempt  to  prevail  upon  this  infatuated  prince  to  perform  his  engagements,  having 
utterly  failed,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  sequestrate  districts  belonging  to  the  Guicowar  State,  the  revenues  of  which  are  to  be 
appropriated,  under  our  own  management,  to  the  payment  of  the  guaranteed  loans :  it 
was  expected  that  these  would  be  liquidated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  As  soon  as  that 
object  shall  have  been  attained,  the  sequestrated  districts  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
Guicowar.  Some  further  sequestrations  were  subsequently  made,  with  a  view  to  provide 
funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  tbe  contingent  horse,  which  the  Guicowar  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  hold  at  our  requisition.* 

After  the  flight  of  Appah  Saheb  in  the  year  1817,  the  next  heir  to  the  musnud  of  Nag- 

Sore  being  a  minor,  the  administration  of  his  affairs  was  conducted  by  the  resident,  ivfr. 
enkins^  in  concert  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  Nagpore  state.  European  officer* 
were  emploved  in  the  revenue  and  other  departments,  and  in  the  command  of  the  Rajah's 
troops.  When  the  young  prince  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion,  (1  Dec.  1826,)  the 
supreme' Government  felt  it  proper  to  entrust  him  with  the  administration  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  dominions;  the  remainder  were  reserved  under  our« management,  for 
the  payment  of  his  contingent  under  British  officers ;  a  measure  which  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  home  authorities.  The  Governor-general  in  Council  subsequently  restored 
to  the  Rajah  the  reserved  districts  above-mentioned ;  the  contingent  has  been  disbanded ; 
jthe  British  officers  withdrawn ;  and  the  Rajah  is  to  substitute  a  force  of  a  different  de- 
scription, in  the  organization  of  which  we  are  to  have  no  concern.  By  an  article  of  the 
new  treaty,  dated^  Dec.  1829,  the  Rajah  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum.  Although  the  policy  of  employing  European  officers  to  discipline  and  com- 
mand the  troops  of  our  allies  has  been  questioned  at  home,  the  sudden  relinquishmenc 
of  control  over  the  Nagpore  force,  after  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  steadily  exercised,  was 
considered  a  hazardous  experiment. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  pages  adverted  to  the  most  important  political  transactions 
which  have  occurred  in  India,  it  only  remains  to  explain  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  court  of  Persia. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  at  present  subsisting  with  the  Shah  was  entered  into  in  1811,  at  a 
time  when  both  states  were  at  war  with  Russia.  In  contemplation  of  the  possible  conti- 
nuance of  hostilities  between  Persia  and  Russia,  after  we  should  have  made  peace,  it  was 
agreed,  that  in  such  case  the  King  of  England  should  endeavour  to  effect  the  renewal  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  belligerents,  and  that  if  His  Majesty's  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
the  subsidy  of  200,000  tomauns,  payable  by  the  British  Government,  should  be  continued 
so  long  as  the  war  between  Russia  and  Persia  should  last.  In  point  of  fact,  Persia  did 
not  make  peace  until  some  time  after  our  differences  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
been  accommodated,  and  accordingly  the  subsidy  was  paid  up  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Gulistan  between  Persia  and  Russia.  By  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of  our  treaty  with  Persia 
it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Russia  the  subsidy  should 
be  again  allowed.  Differences  respecting  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  of  Gulistan,  arose  soon  after  that  treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  discussions 
of  an  irritating  nature  ensued.  At  length  the  Persian  court,  indignant  at  the  continued 
occupation  by  the  Russians  of  certain  places  which  ought  to  have  been  given  up,  com- 
mitted a  violent  act  of  aggression  upon  a  Russian  post,  and  thus  plunged  into  a  war 
which  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  Persia.    Hostilities  had  no  sooner  recommenced 

than 
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than  an  application  was  made  to  rthe  British  envoy  for  the  renewal  of  the  subsidy.  The 
demand  faMeing  referred  home,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  tbaj;.  Persia  had.  UDquesdonab^ 
forfeited  her  claim  by  commencing  hostilities*  Notwithstandk^  which,  the  late  Sir  John 
Macdonald  (the  Goiremor-generars  envoy  at  Tehraun)^  by  extreme  good  management 
under  very  trying  circumstances,  maintained  the  influenqe  of  the  British  mission  at  the 
Persian  court. 

On  reviewing  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Persia,  the  Government  at  home  perceived 
that  much  embarrassment  might  in  future  arise  out  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  3d 
and  4th  articles  above  alluded^ to;  for  although  in  the  late  instance  Persia  was  clearly 
the  aggressor,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  much  provocation  had  been  given  by  the 
pertinacious  retention  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  places  to  which  Persia  attached  the  greater 
value,  inasmuch  as  their  occupation  by  Russia  afforded  to  that  power  facilities  for  making 
fiirther  encroachments  upon  the  Persian  frontier  It  was  very  possible  that  on  some 
future  occasion  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  local  authorities  might  be  of  a  character 
so  unequivocally  menacing^  as  to  warrant  Persia,  in  self-  defence,  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Between  the  extremes  of  wanton  aggression  and  justifiable  precaution,  so  many  cases  of 
an  equivocal  hue  might  arises  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  subsidy  could  be  withheld  without  violating  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  our  engage- 
ments. In  this  view  of  the  question,  it  appeared  td  be  desirable  to  get  quit  of  a  positive 
pledge,  so  that  Persia  might  have  no  pretence  to  accuse  us  of  breach  of  faith,  if  on  any 
future  occasion  we  should  refuse  to  come  forward  with  pecuniary  assistance  for  carrying 
on  a  war  with  Russia.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  accordingly  instructed  to  enter  into  a 
n^otiation  with  the  Persian  government  for  the  abrogation  of  the  3d  and  4th  articles  of 
the  treaty.  The  envoy,  before  he  received  these  instructions,  had  himself  suggested  a 
similar  arrangement.  Reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  pecuniary  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  Russia,  the  Shah,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  consented  to 
abrogate  the  articles  on  the  payment  by  us  of  the  sum  of  200,000  tomauns,  and  they  have 
been  accordingly  expunged  from  the  treaty. 

(Signed)        B.  S.  Jonbs. 
India  Board,  July  1830. 
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Princes. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  Ndbob  of  Bengal^  the  Rajah  of  Benares^  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore^  the  families  of  the  late  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Sultaun^  formerly  pri^oei^  of 
M^sore>  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the  Nabob  of  Surat,  the  Nabob  of  FurruckabacC  the 
Kmgof  Delhi^  formerly  the  Great  Mogid^  Benaick  Ra9>  son  of  Amrut Rao^  brother  ot^  tha 
late  reishwa^  and  Bajee  Rao  the  late  reishwa/and  his  brother  Chimnagee  Appa. 

Nabob  of  Bengal. 

The  possessions  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  were  secured  to  the  Company  by  the  grant  from 
the  Mogul  of  12th  August  1765...  The  Nabob  himself  XSyed-ul-Dowlah)  acceded  to  the 
transfer  (19th  May  17&6)  stipukting  for  the  payment  annually  of  rupees  17,7S,S54  tot  his 
''  house^  servants^  and  other  expenses  indispensably  necessary^"  and  rupees  2iJ)7^7  "  for 
the  support  of  such  sepoys,  pecpai  an^  berkundasses  as  might  be  thought  pr(qpvJfer.his 
asswarry  only.*'  These  sums  were  reduced  by  a  treaty  with  his  successor^  Mobacdcrul- 
Dowlah  (21st  March  1770)  to  rupees  15>81^991  on  the  former^  and  rupees  IG^OO^OOO  on  the 
latter  account.    The  whole  stipend  of  this  family  was  shortly  sifter  fixed  at  rupees  16,00»000, 

at  which  rate  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

■ 

Rqfok  of  Benare*^ 

The  possessions  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares  were  transferred  by  the  Vizier  Asoph-ul-Dowkh 
to  the  East-India  Company  (2l8t  May  1775)  and  granted  by  a  sunnud  to  Rajah  Cheyt  Sipg 
of  Benares  (15th  April  1776)>  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  not  fulfilled,  and  tne  dis- 
tricts are  now  administered  by  the  East-India  Company. 

The  present  Rajah  receives  a  stipend,  which  in  1827-28  amounted  to  1,1 1,317  rupees,  and 
the  family  of  the  late  Cheyt  Sing  have  pensions  which  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
22,965  rupees. 

Rajah  ofTanjon. 

The  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  by  a  treaty  with  Serfojee,  dated  25th  October 
1799,  were  transferred  to  the  British  uovemment,  who  stipulated  to  allow  him  one  lac  of 
star  pagodas  annually,  in  addition  to  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenues.    The  payments  to  his 
highness  on  this  account  amounted  in  1828-29  to  9,31,182  rupees. 
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On  the  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799,  the  Company  engaged  in  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam 
(of  \%ih  July  1799)  **  to  provide  effectaally  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  districts,"  which  fell 
to  their  share,  '^for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  families  of  the  late  Hyder 
AUi  Khan,  uid  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  to  apply  to  thb  purpose  an  annual  sum  of 
not  less  than  two  lacs  of  star  pagodas,  or  £80,000.  The  payments  on  these  accounts  in 
1827-88  amounted  to  6,89,549  rupees,  or  about  £64,000. 

Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Camatic  was  transferred  to  the  East-India 
Company  by  the  Nabob  Aieem-ul-Dowlah.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Nabob  (Slst  July  1801),  the  Company  engaged  to  pay  him  annually  one-fifth  of  the  net 
revenue  of  the  Carnatic,  in  monthly  instalments  of  not  less  than  12,000  star  pagodas.  A 
provision  was  also  made  tor  the  families  of  the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  prin- 
cipal oflBcers  of  the  Nabob's  late  government 

The  palace  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  at  Chepauk,  being  situated  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  at  Madras,  Questions  nave  frequently  arisen  regarding  his 
rights,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  to  be  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction. 

Nabob  ofSwrat. 

The  civil  and  military  government  of  Surat,  was  by  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob  Nasur-ud- 
Deen  (ISth  May  1830)  vested  in  the  EUist-India  Company,  and  a  stipend  of  one  lac  of 
rupees  per  annum  was  secured  to  the  Nabob  and  his  heirs,  in  addition  to  one-fifth  of  the 
net  revenues. 

Nabcb  qf  FwrrmeMbad. 

The  province  of  Fumickabad  was  ceded  by  the  Nabob  Imdand  Hossain  Khan,  in  sove- 
reignty to  the  Company,  by  a  treaty  dated  24th  June  1802,  and  a  stipend  of  1,08,000 
rupees  was  secured  to  the  Nabob,  his  heirs  and  successors,  together  with  certain  specified 
payments  to  his  relations  and  dependants. 

King  ofDdhi. 

The  Mogul  came  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  1808,  when  a  jaff- 
hire  was  assigned  for  his  maintenance  at  Delhi.  The  lands  composing  this  jaghire  are  aa- 
ministered  by  British  officers  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  by  which  title  the  descendants 
of  the  late  Mogul  are  now  designated.  Stipends  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  jaghire  are 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  nunily.  During  tne  year  1827-28  these  pay- 
ments amounted  to  13,40,983  rupers.* 

Benaick  Rao^  mm  qfAmrui  lUuk 

The  late  Amrut  Rao  was  the  adoptive  brother  of  Bajee  Rao^  the  late  Peishwa.  During 
the  Mahratta  campaign  of  1803,  Amrut  Rao  separated  himself  from  the  interests  of  the 
confederated  chiefs,  D.  R.  Scindia  and  Ragojee  Booosiah,  on  the  promise  of  a  provision  for 
himself,  and  his  son  after  hb  decease,  of  a  revenue  of  seven  lacs  ot  rupees,  whico,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  him  on  the  14th  August  1803,  was  either  to  be 
^*  ffranted  in  territory  or  in  cash."  A  further  proviaioD  was  to  be  made  for  his  **  friends  and 
adnerents.''  For  tliis  purpose  the  Bengal  government  appropriated  the  sum  of  a  lac  of 
rupees  per  annum,  but  m  consequence  of  the  death  of  many  of  tne  parties,  the  payments  on 
this  account  have  been  reduced  to  58,050  rupees  per  annum. 

Amrut  Rao  is  dead,  and  his  son  Benaick  Rao  is  now  in  receipt  of  the  sUpend  of  seven  laci 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  late  father. 


•  Rojil  Fkmil J  at  Delhi 
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The  laU  Pm/tfmxi  Bqfee  Rao. 

The  late  Pekbwa  Bajee  Rao  became  a  stipendiary  on  the  Sd  June  1618^  when  he  ^ve 
In  his  submission  and  recognised  the  disposition  made  of  bis  territories  by  the  Bntish 
Government.  Eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  aanom  (at  d«.  6J.  £100,000;,  was  the  amount  of  the 
stipend  to  Bajee  Rao.  Provision  was  also  made  Sot  his  brother,  Chimnagee  Appa,  and 
several  of  bis  adherents,  the  amount  of  which  is  specified  in  the  subjoined  Statement 
(No.  1),*  which  also  specifies  the  payments  on  account  of  the  whole  of  the  stipendiary  princes 
above-mentioned,  from  1817-18  to  1827-28,  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts.  Communica- 
tions between  the  British  Government  and  these  stipendiary  princes  are  made  by  means  of 
eommissioners  or  agents  appointed  to  reside  with  tnem,  or  superintend  the  dbtribution  of 
their  stipends.    The  discussions  with  them  relate  principally  to  their  pecuniary  affieurs^ 

With  the  King  of  Delhi  there  have  been  frequent  communications,  r^arding  pretensions 
founded  on  the  claims  of  the  late  Mogul. 


II. — Pbotsctid  States. 

The  native  princes  under  BriUsh  protection  are  of  several  classes.  Geneitdly  speaking 
such  protection  is  provided  for  by  an  express  stipulation ;  but,  in  a  few  instanc^  states 
nominally  without  such  guarantee  are  effectually  secured  by  the  interposition  of  Britudi  and 
protected  territory,  between  them  and  states  to  whose  hostile  attacks  they  mu4it  otherwise 
nave  been  exposed.  Scindia  and  the  Rigah  of  Dholepore,  Baree,  and  Kajah  Kerab 
(formerly  called  the  Rana  of  Gohud),  belong  to  this  latter  class. 

Some  of  the  protected  states  pay  a  subsidy  or  tribute,  and  some  have  ceded  territory  in 
lieu  of  subsidy.  The  Vizier  (now  the  King  of  Dude),  the  Nizam,  the  GuioowaCy  and'  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore,  belong  to  the  latter  cl^  The  Rajahs  of  Travancore,  Cochin^  and 
Mysore,  and  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  pay  subsidies.  Tnbnte  is  exacted  from  several  of  the 
chiefs  of  Rajpootana  and  Central  India,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  stated  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  existing  subsidiary  and  defensive  alliances  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  following 
order : — 

I 

Those  with  the  King  of  Oude^  the  Nizam  and  the  Guicowar,  the  lUgahs  of  TravAnoore^ 
Cochin,  and  Mysore,  all  of  which  were  formed  previously  to  the  Mahratta  war  of  1808^ 
those  with  Bhurtpore  and  Macberry,  and  the  Bundella  and  Seik  chiefii,  which  were  a  ooo* 
sequence  of  that  war,  or  of  the  engagements  into  which  we  then  entered ;  those  with  the 
Rajahs  of  Rewah  and  Tehree,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  our  frontier  aminst  the 
inroads  of  the  Pindarries ;  those  with  the  Rajah  of  Colapore  and  with  the  l)esBye  of 
Sawuntwarree,  which  arose  out  of  our  engagements  with  the  late  Peishwa;  thoee  with  the 
Hill  Chie&  and  the  Rajah  of  Siccim,  consequent  upon  the  war  with  Nepaul  in  1814-15 ; 
those  with  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  in  1816;  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  Mulnar^  Rao  Ifelkar 
and  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  connected  with  the  suppression  of  predatory 
associations  in  Central  India;  and  finally,  those  with  the  Rajahs  of  Jyntia  ana  Cadiar9 
which  were  contracted  on  the  occurrence  of  war  with  the  Birmese  in  1894. 

(hide. 

The  Vizier,  now  the  King  of  Gude,  is  one  of  our  most  ancient  allies.  His  territory  was 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  as  early  as  the  year  1765,  and  he  obtained  the  dis- 
tricts of  Corah  and  Allahabad  from  the  Mogul,  through  our  interposition  in  1778.  He 
received  a  subsidiary  force  in  1775,  when  he  ceded  the  district  of  Benares  to  us.  In  1787 
his  subsidy  was  fixed  at  50  lacs,  liable  to  au^entation  or  diminution  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  force  maintained  by  us  in  his  territories.    In  1798  the  subeady  was  increased  to 

76  lacs 
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i6  lacs,  and  in  1801  it  was  commnted  for  a  cession  t>f  territory  eistimated  to  yield  a  gross         No.  90^ 
revenue  of  1,35,23,474  rupees  per  annum.*  cmuimutL 

By  this  last  treaty  f  the  Vizier  is  restricted  from  retaining  in  his  pay  more  than  four        Letter  from 
battalions  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  nujeebsand  muwattees,  two  thousand  horsemen,  and    h;  g.  Jones^  Esq. 
'*  such  number  of  armed  peons  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  collec- 
tions, and  a  few  horsemen  and  nujeebs  to  attend  the  persons  of  the  aumils.'' 

Possession  of  the  reserved  territory  was  guaranteed  to  the  Vizier ;  but  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  it  he  was  bound  to  attend  to  our  advice. |  Under  this  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
1801,  many  attempts  have  been  made  with  Suadnt  AH  and  bis  successors  to  introduce  an 
improved  s^tem  of  administration  intb  the  reserved  territories  of  Oude,  but  they  have 
hitnerto  (ailed  of  success;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  troops  have  frequently  been 
employed  to  enforce  exactions  of  an  oppressive  nature.  The  evils  existing  in  Oude  have 
at  length  become  so  great  as  to  have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the.Governor-general 
in  Council,  who  appears  by  the  last  advices  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
decided  measure  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  correction  of  those  evils. 

Puring  the  Nepaul  war  of  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  Vizier  of  Oude  assisted  us  with  two 
loans  of  a  crore  of  rupees  each.  The  interest  of  one  of  these  loans  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  certain  stipends,  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government.}  The 
other  loan  was  liquidated  by  a  cession  of  territory  ehieny  acquired  from  Nepaul  on  the 
Oude  frontier. 

In  1819  the  Vizier  of  Oude  assumed  the  title  of  Einff,  and  was  crowned  in  the  following 
year.  By  this  act  he  threw  off  the  nominal  allegiance  wnich  he  owed  to  the  King  of  Delhi^ 
as  holding  the  office  of  vizier  and  soubahdar.of  the.  province  of  Oude  under  the  Great 
Mc^ul.  This  transaction  appears  to  have  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  the 
Mabomedans,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  ol^tacle  in  the  way  of  a  re-union  of  the 
Mahomedan  states  in  any  confeaeracy  against  our  power  in  India. 

During  the  Birmese  war  the  King  of  Oude  advanced)  in  1825,  a  third  crore  of  rupees 
on  loan,  the  interest  of  which  was  aSo  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  stipends.  The 
pensioners  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion,  were,  by  the  King^s  aesire,  placed 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  There  is  a  third  class  of  pensioners  under 
British  guarantee;  namely,  the  legatees  under  the  will  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  mother  of  the 
late  Nabob,  Asof-ul-Dowlah.  The  Company  were  guarantee  to  an  engagement  between 
her  and  the  Nabob  Suadat  All  on  his  accession  in  1T98,  and  she  afterward^  by  a  will  dated 
29th  October  1813,  constituted  the  Company  heir  to  her  property,  which  at  her  death 
(28th  December  1815)  was  estimated  to  amount  to  89,48,916  rupees.  The  condition 
attached  to  this  bequest  was,  that  the  Company  should  guarantee  the  payment  of  certain 
specified  stipends  to  her  relations  and  dependents,  and  take  them  under  their  protection. 
The  British  Government,  though  they  consented  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  will  into 
effect,  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  pecani&rj  bequest  in  their  favour,  and  accordingly 
have  received  no  more  of  the  property  than  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  Uie 
pensions.    The  residue  was  paid  over  to  the  late  King  of  Oude. 

A  further  loan  of  50  lacs,  or  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  was  also  made  by  the  late  Kin^  of 
Oude  during  the  Birmese  war,  and  the  present  king  has  been  very  desirous  of  appropriating 
the  interest  which  he  receives  fsix  percent)  as  a  provision  in  favour  of  three  of  his  wives 
and  a  daughter,  whom  he  much  wished  to  place  under  our  guarantee.  The  inconvenience 
experienced  from  the  former  engagements  of  this  nature  disinclined  Government  to  accede 
to  the  proposition ;  they  however  consented  to  a  less  exceptionable  arrangement  in  regard 

to 


•  Trettiet:  16ch  August  1765,  Art.  1.— 7th  Sept.  177a^  Ait.  L-^ltt  May  1775,  Art  5  and  6^—1501  April  1787, 
Art.— 2l8t  Feb.  1798,  Art.  2.—  lOch  Nor.  1601,  Art.  1. 

t  lOth  Nov.  1801,  Art  a  |  Traatjr,  10th  Mev.  1801,  Ait  6  and  7. 
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to  the  pensions.     The  time  and  attention  of  the  British  resident  is  much  occupied  with 
personal  cases  of  this  description. 

Nizam. 

Oar  relations  with  the  Nizam  commenced  at  a  ver^  early  period.  In  1759  we  engaged 
to  assist  hitn  in  expelling  the  French  fh)m  his  territoriesi  and  in  1766  we  engaged  *^  to  liave 
a  body  of  troops  ready  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  Highoess's  government.'"'* 

In  the  year  last-mentioned  the  Nizam  consented  to  the  cession  of  the  Northern  Circars 
which  had  been  granted  to  us  by  the  Mogul),  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  peshcush  of 
Ive  lacs  for  Rajah  Mundy,  Ellore  and  Mustuphanagur,  two  lacs  for  Siccacole^  and  two  for 
Moortezanaghur,  or  Guntoor.t  The  latter  Circar  did  not  come  into  our  possession  till  1788, 
and  the  payment  to  the  Nizam,  on  account  of  the  Circars,  was  finally  limited  to  seven  lacs 
annually,  f 

The  Circar  peshcush  or  tribute^  was  redeemed  in  1823  by  a  payment  to  the  Nizam's 
government  of  1,16,66,666  rupees,}  the  object  of  which  arrangement  was,  to  relieve  the 
Nizam  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 

Tlie  Nizam  co-operated  with  us  in  the  war  of  1790-92  against  Tippoo,  and  received  a 
portion  of  the  Mysore  conquests.  In  1798,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  war  with  Tippoo,  a 
powerful  French  party  had  established  itself  at  Hvdrabad,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
tiie  Nizam's  infantry  was  officered  by  the  French.  Lord  Wellesley  prevailed  upon  his 
Highness  to  dismiss  the  French  officers  from  bis  service,  and  to  subsidize  a  Britisn  force, 
ana  he  became  a  useful  ally  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  and  participated  in  the 
conquests.  II 

In  1800,  he  ceded  in  lien  of  sobeidy  the  Mysore  provinces,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  war  of  1790,  and  in  that  of  1799.11  The  estimated  value  of  the  cession  was  18,13,188 
pagodas  per  annum.  By  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Nizam  in  1800,  he  was  re- 
stricted trom  negotiating  with  other  powers  without  the  consent  of  the  Company,**  and 
engaged  to  receive  a  suL«idiary  force  of  eight  battalions  of  infantry  and  two  r^ments  of 
cavalry,  and  to  provide  a  contingent  of  12,0H[)0  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry. 

Nizam  Ally,  with  whom  this  treaty  was  concluded,  died  in  1803 ;  his  successor,  Secunder 
Jail,  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  British  interests.  He  afforded  little  or  no  assistance 
during  the  Mahratta  campaign  of  1803,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  conouests.  In  the  Pindarry  war  of  1817-18  his  troops  took  an  active  part,  and 
behaved  well. 

Gmoowar. 

The  Guicowar  is  also  an  ancient  ally  of  the  Company,  an  agreement  having  been  made 
with  Futty  Sing  as  early  as  1773  rH*  and  in  1780  tnis  chief  was  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection, with  a  view  to  exclude  the  government  of  Poonah  from  the  country.^f  We  then 
failed  in  tlib  object,  and  the  cessions  which  we  bad  obtained  from  tlie  Guicowar  were 
relinquished  by  us  in  tlie  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  concluded  at  Salbey,  17th  May  1782. 
—(Articles  5,  8,  and  17.) 

In  1802  the  alliance  was  renewed  with  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  and  funds  were  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  force,  which  was  augmented  in  1805,  and  again  in  1817, 
and  territory  ceded  in  lieu  of  subsidy  of  the  value  altogether  of  24,31,969  rupees.  The 
subsidiary  force  which  we  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Guicowar  amounts  to  4,000  infiintry 
and  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  EUiropean  artillery;  the  Guicowar 

engaged 


*  Tmties,  14di  May  1750.  sod  KdiNov.  1766^  Ait  2.  f  Itatj,  ISth  Nov.  ITaOi  Art.  3. 

I  Tivftty,  ISUi  Se|iC  178K  f  Deed,  dated  4di  Mot.  1823. 

I  T>eatie%litSepC  1708^  aiid2MJiiiiel79«.  f  IVeaty,  I8U1  Oct.  180(K,  Art.  &  ••Dkm.AxLlX 

ft  ItUi  JaaoMy  1773L  H  Itatj,  Mh  tab  1780,  Art.  1. 
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m^ngti,  to  furnish  at  our  requisition  a  contingent  force  c^ 8,000  horse,  and  in  case  of  war         Nb.  90. 
tobnng  forward  the  rest  of  ^*  his  military  resources."*  — 

The  Guicowar  received  an  increase  of  territory,t  when  the  Peishwa,  by  his  conduct  in    «  s  j^JJ^  e 
1817,  had  been  req^uired  to  cede  to  us  his  rights  m  Guzerat,  part  of  whicn  we  still  retain.  ^    ^' 

Thoe  rights  consist  of  payments  from  dependent  chiefs  in  KatQrwar,  in  the  western 
frontier ;  and  die  Myhee  Caunta,  Rajpeempla  and  other  small  states  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
British  officers  are  appointed  as  agents  for  tne  realization  of  these  payments,  and  to  exercise 
apolitical  supenrision  over  the  ailkirs  of  these  chiefs;  these  officers  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  tne  rendent  at  Baroda,  to  whom  their  proceedings  are  reported.  He  has  also 
to  maintain  the  engagements  which  have  been  made  under  our  bhandarry.  Syajee  Bao 
Guicowar  having,  by  nis  misconduct,  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  our  engage- 
ments as  guarantee  of  certain  pecuniltiy  ot>ligations,  we  were  compelled,  in  181^  to 
sequestrate  a  portion  of  his  territories,  the  revenues  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  those  debts;  and  after  this  shall  have  been  effiected,  the  sequestrated  districts  are 
to  be  restored  to  him.^ 

TVavancore  and 


Our  alliance  with  Travaneore  commenced  in  1788,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Rajah  (on  the  12th  August)  for  the  protection  of  his  country  against  Tippoo.  The 
Rajah  was  then  assisted  with  a  subsidiary  force  of  two  battalions,  which  was  augmented  in 
180d  to  three  battalions.^  The  dread  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  also  operated  with 
the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  ana  induced  him  to  accede  to  the  alliance  which  was  proffered  to  him 
in  1791.11  Until  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun  in  1799,  these 
states  had  a  common  interest  with  us  in  maintaining  alliances  wnich  were  essential  to  their 
existence;  the  case  then  became  altered.  In  1805  and  1809  hostile  factbns  were  formed, 
which  were  only  suppressed  by  the  decided  interposition  of  our  authority;  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  treatywith  Travaneore  in  180S,  and  with  Cochin  in  1809,f  by  which 
the  subsidiary  force  with  Travaneore  was  fixed  at  three  battalions,  and  with  Cochin  at  one 
battalion  of  native  infantry.  The  subsidy  paid  by  Travaneore  is  equivalent  to  the  expense 
of  those  three  battalions,  and  the  subsidy  from  Cochin  amounts  to  2,76,087  rupees.  A 
power  is  reserved  to  us  of  assuming  the  revenues  of  these  countries  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
funds  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  of  subsidy  ;  a  proportion  of  the  revenues,  however,** 
being  in  each  instance  secured  to  the  Rajahs,  for  tneir  mainteniuice.  This  power  has  not 
been  called  into  exercise,  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  interfere  very  minutely  in  the 
affairs  of  Travaneore  afler  the  death  of  the  Raiah  in  1812.  This  was  continued  durinff 
the  minority  of  his  successor,  who  attained  his  sixteenth  year  on  the  20th  April  1829,  and 
was  then  permitted  to  assume  the  government  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  a  proclamation 
which  was  issued  at  his  birth. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  withdraw  die  residency  and  the  British  troops  from  these  coun- 
tries, under  orders  which  were  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  18th  Feb.  1829. 

The  subsidiary  force,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  has  already  been  withdrawn 
from  Travaneore,  with  the  Rajah's  entire  consent.  Reganiing  the  policy  of  altogether 
withdrawing  the  residency  and  troops,  some  difference  of^opinion  exists  between  the  local 
authorities  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  The  revenues  of  Travaneore  in  1826-27  amounted  to 
40,42,645  rupees,  and  the  expenditure^  including  subsidy,  to  37,68,892  rupees. 

JIfyiore. 

The  present  Raiah  of  Mysore  is  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  princes  of  that 
country ;  and  on  the  destruction  of  Tippoo's  power  in  the  year  1799,  a  principality  was  set 

apart 


•Coofvacbm,  15th  Blar.  180S.— Tkwty,  6di  June  180S.— Agreement,  fi9Ui  July  1802.— Tresdet  81tt  April  1805, 
6Ui  Not.  1817,  «iid  88Ui  Nov.  1818. 

t  Tkwty,  6th  Nov.  1817.  \  Vide  Note  on  p.  168. 

S  T^cttj,  18th  Jad.  1805>  Alt.  5L        |  Tkwty  wUh  Cochin,  6th  Jan.  1791.        f  Tkwty,  6th  May  1808. 

•*  Rajah  of  TlrBfaacoi«,rvo  toea  of  ntpecspOTanaiiB,  together  with  OM-iUUi  of  the  ^  Riyah  of  Cochia, 

BQjOOO  n^poai  per  sonum,  togothtf  with  o— illh  of  tho  net  re?tnuea. 
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No.  20.         upart  for  Kifttna  Rajah  Oodi«Tier»  then  a  minor,  with  idiom  a  tiea^  was  concluded  on  the 

conhttMed.  8th  July  1779.    The  amouDt  of  subsidy,  which  the  Rqah  midar  this  trea^  is  bound  to 

.  Z  pay  to  us,  amounts  to  seven  lacs  of  pagodas;  and  he  is  also  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent 

H  S^Jones'^^Bsa.    ^^  ^^OOO  cavalry.    To  secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,  the  British  Government 

'      ^*    have  the  option,  in  case  of  failure  of  funds,  to  assume  an  adequate  portion  of  the  territony 

reserving  to  the  Rajah  an  annual  income  of  one  lac  of  ni^odas,  together  with  one-fifu> 

of  the  net  revenues.    During  the  minority  of  the  Raiah  tne  government  was  administer^ 

by  Pumeah,  his  dewan,  with  great  success.    Pnmeah  died  soon  after  the  Rajah  had  attained 

his  maiority ;  and,   under  me  management  ol  that  prince,  the  affairs  of  Mysore  have 

gradually  fallen  into  disorder.    In  the  coiurse  of  the  year  l&Sl,  an  extensive  insurrection 

broke  out,  for  the  suraression  of  which  the  British  troops  have  been  employed ;  and  the 

Govemor-^neral  in  Council  has  judged  it  necessary  that  the  Rajah's  country  should  be 

placed  under  British  management. 

Very  efficient  assistance  was  derived  firom  the  Mysore  silladars  in  the  campaigns  of 
1803,  1804,  and  1805,  and  1817-18. 

The  sums  which  have  been  received  from  Trmvancore,  Cochin,  and  Mysorci  under  the 
head  of  subsidy  since  1817-18,  are  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  Statement  (Na  8»}* 


Our  alliances  with  Bhurtpore  and  Macherry  were  formed  during  the  war  with  Scindia 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  in  180S. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  former  on  the  29th  September,  and  with  the  latter  on 
the  14th  November  of  that  year,  by  which  treaties,  these  states  were  respectively  taken 
under  our  protection;  and  they  engaged  to  assist  us  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
Rajah  of  lihurtpore  was  expre^y  exempted  from  the  pavment  of  tribute.  At  the  dose  of 
the  campaign  of  1803  both  states  were  remunerated  for  the  aid  which  they  had  afforded,  by 
an  assign  men  t  of  a  portion  of  our  territorial  acquisitions. 

In  the  hostilities  which  ensued  in  1804  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of 
Biiurtpore  disregarded  his  obligations ;  and  when  Holkar  wproached  the  Jumna,  on  the 
retreat  of  Colonel  Mouson's  detachment,  the  Rajah  united  lus  forces  with  those  of  Holkar. 
Five  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  army  under  Lord  Lake,  to  carry  the  fort  of 
niiurtmre  by  assault;  but  the  Rajali,  dreading  the  consequences  of  further  resistance,  sub* 
mittcUf  on  the  17th  April  1805,  to  the  terms  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pay, 
In  five  years,  the  sum  of  20  lacs  of  rupees,  and  to  refrain  from  correspondence  with  other 
Itates  without  our  knowledge  and  consent 

Ufijtth  Rhunder  Sing  of  Bhurtpore  died  childless  on  the  7th  October  1829,  and  his  elder 
brother  Buldeo  Sing  was  recognized  as  his  successor.  Buldeo  Sing  died  on  26th  February 
lH2ft|  leaving  a  son  named  Hulwunt  Sing,  about  six  years  of  age.  His  succession  was 
oy\umul  by  his  uncle  Doorjan  Lall,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Bhurtpore.  Bulwunt 
King  having  been  previously  recognized  as  the  rightful  sovereiffn,  the  Grovemor-ffeneral 
(Lord  Amherst)  in  Council  determined  to  enforce  his  rights.  A  British  force,  under  die 
personal  ci>mniand  of  Lord  Combermere,  accordingly  proceeded  against  Bhurtpore,  which^ 
fulflioiigh  heretofore  deemed  impregnable)  was  carried  by  assault  on  the  18th  January 
IHVO;  and  the  young  Rajah  Bulwunt  Sing  was  dulv  installed  on  the  5th  February  follow- 
It^,  'i'liis  utate  of  Bhurtpore  was  charged  with  the  extra  expense  of  these  operations, 
a/n/iuriting  t^j  24,39,173  rupees. 

fUjaii  Hukhtowar  Sing,  of  Mdckerry  (the  capital  of  which  is  Ulwar),  died  in  1815^ 
lA4ivififf  A  hi;|)h«;w  nainecl  Benay  Sing,  and  a  son  named  Bulwunt  Sing,  both  minors.  In 
fif#;  v<:fir  IH^4,  the  former  had  attained  the  age  of  17,  and  the  latter  that  of  10  years.  The 
Utkiing  Authorities  at  Ulwar,  had  agreed,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Rajah,  to  associate  the 
fi«;plM;w  aod  the  son,  as  joint  rulers  of  the  country.     In  the  year  last  mentioned,  die 

nephew, 
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•  See  Ststementy  No.  2. 
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nephew,  Benay  Sing,  attempted  to  get  die  entire jx>i^er  into  his  own  hands;  bat  after  the 
capture  of  Bhurtpore  he  made  his  subnussion  to  Lord  Comberniere,  and  the  territory  Was 
divided  between  nim  and  his  cousin,  conformably  to  the  arrangement  previously  adopted* 
The  revenues  of  Macfaerry  before  tliis  division  amounted  to  16  lacs  of  rupees.  It  is  proper 
to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  some  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the 
late  Rajah  in  the  disputes  of  his  neighbours,  in  the  year  1811,  he  was  restricted  from 
parzying  on  correspondence  with  other  states  without  our  knowledge  and  consent. 

Bocndda  Chitfs, 

Our  connexion  with  the  ^Mefi  of  Bundlecund  had  its  origin  in  an  arrangement  which 
was  concluded  with  the  late  Peiskwa  on  the  16th  December  1808,  by  which  he  ceded  terri- 
tory to  us  in  that  province  of  a  certain  vaine,  which  we  were  at  liberty  to  select  from  those 
quarters  of  the  provmce  most  contiguous  to  our  own  possessions,  and  the  best  suited  to  our 
convenience.  . 

In  canying  die  provisions  of  the  treaty  into  efiect,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  several  chiefs  on  the  frontier  of  the  province,  who  were  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  the  lands  whidi  they  held,  or  whksh  were  assigned,  on  certain  specified  con<* 
ditions.  With  some  of  these  chiefs  (in  particular,  the  Soubahdar  of  Jhanse,  the  Nana  of 
JalouD,  the  Rajah  of  Dutteah,  and  ibe  Rqab  of  Sumpthur)  treaties  still  exist,  similar  to 
those  with  the  other  protected  states,  except  that  they  contain  no  stipulation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute :  but  the  fisir  greater  number  of  Bun^ecund  chiefs  havin^i;  been  considered 
subjects  of  the  Peishwa  are  now  considered  our  own  subjects.  These  chiefs  have  obtained 
from  us  sunnods,  granting  to  them  their  possessions;  and  in  return  for  those  sunnuds,  they 
have  subscribed  engagements  of  allegiance  and  subjection  to  us.  Our  interference  haa 
practically  been  little  ^eater  with  this  class  of  chiefs  than  with  the  former ;  they  have  been 
allowed  to  govern  their  territory  as  they  pleased;  except  that,  during  the  minority  of  the 
chief,  or  when  his  excessive  misgovertiment  had  thrown  the  country  into  disorder,  the 
Bengal  government  has  occasionwy  exercised  its  right  ef  sovereign^  fy  the  temporary  ap^ 
pointment  of  a  manager.     *         . 

Arranspements  similar  to  those  with  this  last  class  of  Boondela  chiefs  exist  likewise  with 
the  Rajahs  of  Sirgo<^ah^  Surobulpore^  and  other  P^ty  principalities;  formerly  dependent 
upon  the  Rajah  of  Nap>ore;  the  only  material  dinerence  is^  that  these  chiefs  usually  pay 
a  small  tribute  to  the  British  Government. 

Seik  Chiefs  South  of  the  Suttege. 

In  1809  the  approach  of  Runjeet  Sing  of  Lahore  to  the  Sutlege^  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  extending  his  authority  over  the  Seik  Chiefs  inhabiting  the  country  situated  between  that, 
river  and  the  river  Jumna,  induced  the  Bengal  Government  to  asseit  the  seignoral  rights 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sdndia  of  1803  in  that  quarter.  Those 
chiefs  were  accordingly  declared  tQ  he  imdei^.  our  protectjpn. 

That  declaration  being  supported  by  the>  advance  of  an  adequate  force,  Runjeet  Sing 
relinquished  his  scheme,  and  recognized  our  right  ia  a  treaty  concluded  with  him  on  the 
25th  April  1809.     He  has  not  since  attempted  to  disturb  the  arrangement  then  agreed  upon.: 

On  this  occasion  engagements  were  framed  with  the  chiefs,  by  which  we  agreed  not  to 
exact  any  tribute,  and  they  bound  themselves  to  assist  us  with  tlieir  troops  in  repelling  a 
foreign  invader.  It  is  stipulated  that  their  rights  aiid  authority  within  their  own  possessions 
shall  remain  the  same  as  before  they  were  taken  under  our  protection.  Our  interference  in 
their  affairs  is  accordingly  limited  to  the  arbitration  of  their  differences  with  one  another 
and  with  foreign  states,  and  to  the  decision  of  questions  regarding  the  succession  to  estates* 
on  failure  of  all  rightful  heirs. 

In  such  cases  the  British  Government  always  considers  the  territory  to  have  lapsed  to  the 
protectinof  power,  and  incorporates  it  therefore  with  the  British  possessions.  The  petty 
states  of  Umbela,  Belaspore,  and  several  smaller  districts,  have  in  thi^  manner  been  added  to 
our  territories. 

Jtewah 
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Rewah: — Tehree. 


An  irruption  of  the  Pindarries  into  the  province  of  Mirzapore  in  1812,  gave  ^rise  to 
engagements  which  were  concluded  with  the  Kajah  of  Rewah  on  the  5th  October,  and  wii^ 
die  Rajah  of  Tehree  on  the  23d  December  of  that  year,  the  object  of  which  was  to  engage 
those  chiefs  to  defend  the  passes  through  which  the  Pindarries  could  gain  access  into  our 
territories,  and  to  establish  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  station  its  troops  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  might  select  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  Rajah  of 
Rewah  having  swerved  from  the  obligations  of  his  engagements,  further  treaties  were 
concluded  with  him  in  June  1813  and  Sfarch  1814,  whidi  supplied  the  defects  of  the  first 
treaty. 

'    Colapore.-^BawmshDarree. 

In  1812  we  were  called  upon  to  interfere  between  the  Peishwa  and  his  dependants  the' 
chiefs  of  Colapore  and  Sawuntwarree,  and  engagements  ivere  concluded  with  both  ohiefe  in 
October  of  that  year,  in  order  to.  adJQst  their  respective  rights.  The  conduct  of  the.govem- 
Qient  of  Sawuntwarree,  having  obliged. us  to  resort  to  coercive  measures,  further  treaties 
were  concluded  with  Uiat  petty  state  in  1819  and  1820^  and  it  now  stwdu  in  the  -same 
relations  to  us  as  it  formerly  did  to  the  late  Peishwa. 

The  Rajah  of  Colapore  having,  in  1825,  1826,  and  1827>  comnaatted  aggressions  on  the 
territories  of  some  of  the  Mahratta  jageerdars  dependant  upon  us,  his  territory  was  occu* 
pied  by  our  troops,  the  powers  of  government  were  temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
minister  supported  by  the  Bcnnbay  government,  and  the  state  of  Colapore  was  deprived  of 
the  districts  of  Chickeree  and  Manowlee,  whidi  had  been  added  to  it  by  us  after  the  fall  o^ 
the  Peishwa. 

State  of  Angria,  or  Colabba. 

The  pettv  state  of  Colabba  (situated  near  to  Bombay),  is  subject  to  a  duef  of  the  Angria 
family,  and  was  subordinate  to  the  Peishwa.  After  the  fall  of  Bajee  Row,  the  Britidi 
Government  having  succeeded  to  his  ri|[hts,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Angria  chief,  dated 
August  16th  1822.  In  return  for  British  protection  he  enjg^aged  to  abstain  from  entering  into 
any  negotiations  with  other  chiefs  or  states,  or  to  entertain  foreigners  in  his  service  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  Government,  who,  on  meir  part,  promised  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  state  of  Angria. 

.  Stipulations  were  made  for  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary,  and  the  British  Government 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  pension  to  a  member  of  the  Angria  family  r^ident 
at  Bombay,  on  the  condition  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  chargeable  to  the 
state  of  Angria. 

Hill  Chiefs  on  the  North-west  of  Nepaul,  and  Rajah  of  Siccim. 

The  war  with  Nepaul  of  1814-15,  and  the  treaty  concluded  with  that  state  on  the 
2d  December  1815,  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  defensive  arrangements  vrith  the  Hill  Chiels  on 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Nepaul,  and  with  the  Rajah  of  Siccim  on  the  opposite  extre- 
mity of  Nepaul. 

Cuteh. 

Engagements  of  amity  were  entered  into  with  the  government  of  Cutch  in  1809,  with  a 
view  to  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  to  the  exdusion  of  foreign  Europeans  and  Americans 
from  that  country.  This  measure  was  adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  projected  invanion  of 
India  by  the  French. 

In  1815,  in  consequence  of  depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  Cutch,  on  the 
territories  of  our  ally  the  Guicowar,  an  expedition  was  sent  into  Cutch,  and  a  new  Rao 
placed  on  the  throne,  who  engaged  to  receive  a  British  subsidiary  force ;  the  Rao  whom  we 
thus  elevated  having  subsequently  thrown  the  country  into  disorder  by  his  misgovemment, 
he  was  deposed,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  his  infant  son^  Mirsa  Rao  Sree  Dessuljee,  on 

the 
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the  ISth  October  1819,  in  which  a  provision  was  made  for  the  deposed  Rao  Bharmuljee  of         TS^.  sDt 
SSfiOO  cowries  fabout  12,000  rupees),  and  a  regency  established  during  the  minority  of  his  riinHf&T 

son.    The  Britiw  resident  is  a  member  of  the  regency,  and  the  adnunistration  of  the  eoun-  ~-f 

try  is,  m  effect,  in  our  hands.  sr?"^^*^ 

On  the  2l8t  May  1822  a  treaty  was  concluded  restoring  Aniar  to  Cutch,  which  place  had  ^""^  ^' 

been  ceded  to  us  in  1816.  In  return  for  this  retrocession  the  ^vemment  of  Cutch  was 
required  to  pay  to  us  88,000  rupees  per  annum.  Considerable  improvements  have  been 
introduced  by  our  influence  into  the  administration  of  Cutch,  but  the  necessity  which  has 
freouently  occurred  of  remitting  a  portion  of  the  subsidy,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
higner  than  is  compatible  with  a  considerable  regard  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  state. 

Nagpore. 

The  alliance  which  was  concluded  with  Nagpore  in  1816,^  formed  part  of  the  system 
then  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  predatory  powers.  The  Rajah  was  taken  under 
our  protection,  and  a  subsidiary  force  established  for  his  defence  of  not  less  than  one  regi' 
ment  of  native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  native  infantry,  one  company  of  artillery,  and  one 
company  of  pioneers.  The  contingent  to  be  supplied  by  the  Rajah  was  fixed  at  3,000 
horse  and  2^000  foot,  and  his  subsidy  at  7>50,0()U  rupees  per  annum. 

The  Rajah  Appa  Saheb,  seduced  by  the  late  Peishwa  Bajee  Row,  attacked  the  British 
detachment  at  Nagpore  in  November  1817»  which,  but  for  the  prompt  and  enei|fetic  mea- 
sures of  the  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  would  have  been  overpowered  and  destroyed.  Appah 
Saheb  was  sent  under  a  military  escort  to  Bengal,  but  while  on  the  march  he  effected  his 
escape,  and  wandered  about  for  years.  He  of  courise  forfeited  his  throne.  The  government 
was  established  in  the  person  of  Ragojee  Boosla,  then  a  minor.  A  portion  of  the  cf)untrv 
was  retained  by  us  in  lieu  of  a  pecuniary  subsidy ;  the  remainder,  during  the  Rajah  s 
minority,  was  administered  by  British  officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 
On  his  coming  of  afi^e  the  Rajah  was,  on  the  1st  December  1826,  put  in  possession  of  terri- 
tory of  the  estimated  value  of  26,00,000  rupees,  a  portion  yielding  about  17,00,000  being 
retained  under  our  management  as  security  for  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the  Rajah's  army 
which  was  disciplined  and  officered  by  Bntish  officers. 

These  districts  have,  however,  been  given  up  to  the  Rajah,  under  an  arrangement  con- 
cluded witli  him  on  the  27th  December  18z9,  in  virtue  of  which,  instead  of  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  3,000  horse  and  2,000  foot,  he  is  bound  only  to  maintain  a  force  of  1 ,000 
•illadar  horse,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  8,00,000  rupees  per  annum.  The  troops  in  the 
Rajah*s  service  which  have  been  disbanded  under  the  operation  of  this  arrangement,  appear 
to  consist  of  two  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  with  three  corps  of  horse  and  three  provin- 
cial battalions.     The  British  officers  have  been  withdrawn  from  his  service. 

Mulhar  Rao  Holkar. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  on  the  24th  December  1805,  left  us 
merely  in  relations  of  amity  with  that  chief. 

His  affairs  fell,  shortly  after,  into  confusion.  In  consequence  of  his  mental  derangement 
a  struggle  ensued  between  contending  factions,  and  that  which  gained  the  ascendancy  being 
adverse  to  our  interests,  the  state  became  committed  in  hostilities  with  us  at  the  period  when 
we  had  taken  the  field  against  the  Pindarries.  The  successful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Maheid- 
pore  (fought  on  the  21st  December  1817}  enabled  us  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which 
was  concluded  with  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  tlie  son  of  the  late  Jeswunt  Rao,  on  the  6th 
January    1818,  and  deprived  him   of  a  considerable  portion  of   his   territories.     By  this 
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engagement  we  are  bound  to  mamtain  a  subadiary  force  of  auch  atrength  as  may  be  judged 
bj  us  to  be  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  atate^  for  which  no  pecuniary  subsidy^  or 
further  territorial  cession  was  demanded ;  and  Holkar  is  bound  to  ftimish  a  contingent  of 
not  less  than  3^000  horse.  One  of  his  dependent  diiefs^  Guffoor  Khan>  was  confirmed  in 
his  jagheer,  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  a  contingent  of  600  select  horse.  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  by  this  treaty  excluded  from  the  sendee  of  Holkar.  The  revenue  of 
Holkar  in  1819  was  17>96«183  rupees^  and  his  military  force  3,465  horse^  and  200foot> 
with  1^000  sebundies. 

SaUarak. 

On  the  rupture  with  the  late  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao^  and  the  resolution  to  dethrone  him^  it 
was  determined  to  liberate  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  (the  descendant  of  the  ancient  head  of 
the  Mahrattas)  from  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  he  had  been  kept  bv  the  Peishwa ;  and 
to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  a  portion  of  Bajee  Row's  territories.  The  youn£^ 
Raiah  being  then  a  minor,  the  country  was,  in  the  lirst  instance,  administered  by  the  British 
resident.  A  treaty  was  concluded  witn  the  state  of  Sattarah  on  the  25th  of  September  1819, 
stipulating  that  the  districts  then  ceded  should  be  held  in  subordination  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment ;  and  that  the  Rajah  should  assist  us  in  war,  and  not  correspond  with  other  states 
without  our  knowledge  and  consent.  On  these  terms  the  territory  so  assigned  was  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Riyah. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  the  Rajah  early  in  1829,  speaks  very  favourably  of  his 
character  and  conduct  since  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  into 
his  hands.  His  artny  consists  of  200  cavalry,  575  infantry,  248  irregulars,  307  silladars, 
3,125  sebundies,  and  800  gurkum  or  garrison  sepoys.  Speaking  of  this  arrangement.  Sir 
J.  Malcolm,  in  his  minute  of  the  22d  February  lo2^,  remarks,  ''  the  mere  loss  of  revenue 
that  has  attended**  the  establishment  of  the  principality  of  Sattarah^  ''  is  compensated  ten- 
fold by  the  reputation  we  derive  from  the  act,  and  by  the  scope  we  have  afforded  to  the 
exercise  of  talent  and  the  attainment  of  rank  and  consideration  to  a  large  and  prosperous 
population.*' 

Rajpoaiafui,  Malwa,  ^c. 

Engagements  were,  at  the  same  time,  concluded  with  several  of  tiie  states  of  Rajpootana 
and  Central  India,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seeiu^  their  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of 
the  predatory  associations,  and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  those  associations.  The  states  with 
whom  alliances  have  been  formed  with  this  view  are  the  following :— 


••• 


••• 


Kerowlee,  on  the 
Ameer  Khan  «.. 
Kotah    .h. 
Joudpore 
Oudeypore 
Boondee... 
Bhopaul  ••• 
Bickaneer 
Kishengbur 


••• 


••• 


••• 


9th  November  1817 
November  •— 
26th  December  — 

6th  January     1818 
13th  January      — 
10th  February    — 
26th  Fdimiary    — 

OthMarch         _ 
28th  March  — 


Jyepore 2d  April       1818 

Banswarra          •••  16th  September  — 

Dowl^  and)  ^  .  ^     . 

PortBubghiu-/-  5th  October    - 

Doongerpore    •••  1  Ith  December  — 

Jussulmere     '% 

Dewaas         /-  12AI>»ember~ 

Dhar      10th  January  1819 

Serowee 31st  October  1823 


The  general  feature  of  these  engagements  is  protection  and  guarantee  of  their  territory  on 
our  part,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  British  supremacy  on  theirs.  Some  of  the  states  are 
bound  to  furnish  contingents  of  a  specified  amount,  and  with  others  the  obligation  is  to  place 

the 
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the  whole  of  their  resources  at  our  disposal.     Some  pay  a  tribute  to  the  British  Govern*         Mb.  8tk 
ment,  viz,  mmiimmi- 

Kotah,  the  tribute  which  it  fomierly  paid  to  the  Mahrattas ;  Joudpore,  the  tribute  which       Letttrteai 
it  paid  to  Scindia ;  Oudeypore^  one-fourth  of  its  reyenues  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the   g^  ^  Jones*  Esq. 
treaty^  and  three-eighths  afterwards ;  Boondee^  the  amount  of  its  tribute  to  Scindia ;  Jye-      *  ^^' 

pore,  eig^bi  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  toffetber  with  5-16ths  of  any  excess  of  the  revenues 
above  forty  lacs  of  rupees  ;  Banswarra,  mree-eighths  of  its  revenues ;  Dowleah  and  Pur- 
taubghur,  72^000  rupees  per  annum ;  Doongerpore,  three-eighths  of  its  revenues  ;  Dhar,  its 
tribute  from  Banswarra  and  Doongerpore  ;  and  Serowee,  three-eighths  of  its  revenues.  The 
sums  realized  under  the  head  of  tribute  from  these  states  to  1827-28  are  exhibited  in  Sir 
Jdm  Malcolm's  Central  India,  voL  II.  p.  375. 

In  1819,  the  revenues  of  the  under-mentioned  chiefs  and  states  amounted  to  the  sums 
stated  against  their  respective  nanieii  i-^ 


Ameer  Khan  Rs,  6>00,000 

Kotah         47,25,000 


Oudeypore "^ 

Boondee       «••         •••         •••J 


not  stated. 


Bhopaul       9,00,000 


Banswarra  ...        Rs.  2,49,438 

Purtaubghur  2,84,313 

Doongerpore         2,43,580 

Dewas         1,09,375 

Dhar  ...         2,67,004 


Jyepore       •••      not  stated.  |  Awd  GMiuffoor  Khan        ...        5,00,000 

The  military  force  of  those  States  Is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


•••        ••• 


Dhar 

Kotah 

Bhopaul 

Doongerpore 

Banswarra 

Purtaubghur 

Ghuffoor  Khan 


••• 


•••        •••        ••• 


••• 


•»• 


Hofss. 

FboC 

140 

200 

4,200 

•..  20,700 

2,000 

...     4,000 

278 

•••        853 

302 

...     1,087 

156 

790 

100 

158 

Totol...  7,676    ...  27,788 


Jyniiak  and  Caehar. 

Our  alliances  with  Jvntiah  and  Caehar  were  contracted,  with  the  former  on  the  10th,  and 
with  the  latter  on  the  oth  March  1824.  They  both  then  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government^  and  were  taken  under  its  protection.  The  c£ief  of  Jyntiah  engages 
to  bring  forward  ''  dl  his  forces**  when  required,  aiid  the  Rajah  of  Caehar  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
10,000  rupees  per  annum.  The  dependence  of  these  states  on  the  British  Government  has 
been  recognisea  by  the  King  of  Ava  in  his  treaty  with  us  of  24th  February  1826. 


VI   2A2  The 
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of  sahsidkiy  foms  and  contingents,  where  they  are  specifiedin  the 
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COKTIHOENTS 
OF  NATIVE  CHISrS. 


10.000 

3»ooo 

laOOO 


4,000 


19)000 


Amoant  not  specified. 

6oo 
1,500 


600 


50 


100 


*m 


400 


200 


100 


And 


VI.— POLITICAI^  OR  BOHEIGN-       .  /a^i^ii^     £»  Vi. 


And  the  following  chiefs,  not  included  in  the  prdtfeedin^  list/^re  pledged  to%«hg  foHjrkrd         ^jjffi 
Uoops  to  the  extent  of  their  means :  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore  and  Machery,  and  nlO€*  of  ^^'mm- 

the  Boondela  chiefs ;  and  of  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  not  enumerated  above,        bfj^^geom 

and  also  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah.  ]|^  jbmmi,  Bt^. 


III.— States  IN  RELAt^CNis  op  Amity. 

These  are  Sdndia,  the  Rajah  of  NepauL  the  ^ing  of  Ava,  the  King  of  Siam,  the  Rajah 
of  Lahore,  the  Ameers  of  Scind,  itul  tne  Affghauns. 


'^ ,' 


Scindia. 

Our  relations  with  the  state  of  Scindia  are  of  long  standing.  A  treaty  was  <;oncluded 
with  Madajee  Scindia  on  the  13th  October  1781,  by  which  he  engaged  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  us  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  Hyder  Ally  of  Mysore.  This  was  accomplished,  in 
respect  to  the  Mahrattas,  by  the  treaty  of  Salbey^  dated  the  1 7th  May  1782. 

The  war  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in  1803,  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Aniengaum, 
of  17th  December  1803.  By  this  treaty  considerable  tracts  of  territory  were  ceded  to  us,  a 
portion  of  which  was  restored  to  him  on  (he  22d  November  1805. 

The  treaty  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  of  5th  November  1817>  had  in  view  the  sup- 
pression of  predatory  associations ;  and  although  Scindia  did  not  act  up  to  the  obliga-^ 
tions  which  ne  then  contracted  with  us,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  leave  him  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  territories,  which  were  estimated  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  1819  to 
yield  a  revenue  of  1,27,68,459  rupees  per  annum.  His  mditary  force,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  9,471  horse  and  13,700  foot,  togetherwith  6,435  sebundies  and  garrisons 
of  forts. 

Since  the  death  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  the  administration  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of 
Baeza  Bhye,  Scindia's  widow,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  adopted  son,  the  present 
Maharajah. 

Nepaul. 

Our  relations  with  Nepaul  commenced  in  1792,  when  a  conunerdal  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  1st  March,  stipulating  for  a  duty  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent  being  reciprocally 
taken  on  goods.  Our  relations  were  strengthened  in  1801  .by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
on  the  30th  October,  which  contained  a  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  boundary  disputes, 
and  also  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  renigees.  The  treaty,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  avail  in  these  respects,  as  these  border  disputes  were  a  main  cause  of  die 
war  in  which  we  were  involved  in  1814,  and  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  with  that  state  on  the  2d  December  1815.  Considerable  cessions  of 
territority,  including  the  province  of  Kamaon,  were  obtained  from  the  Nepaulese  on  thb 
occasion,  and  the  Rajah  of  Siccim  transferred  his  alliance  to  us,  and  certain  Hill  Chiefs 
on  the  north-western  extremity  of  Nepaul  became  subject  to  our  supremacy.  By  these 
arrangements  we  have  rained  a  ready  access  into  the  Nepaul  territories  from  several  quarters, 
but  no  disposition  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  that  government,  since  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  to  renew  hostilities  with  us.  The  HiU  Chiefs  altnougfa  regarded  as  our  subjects, 
are  allowed  to  govern  their  own  territories  with  little  interference  from  us^  and  their  govern- 
ment appears  on  the  whole  to  be  just  and  moderate. 

Ava 
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A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ava  in  September  1795.  Daring  many  yearSf 
disputes  of  an  irritating  nature  prevailed  between  the  Birmese  and  the  British  local  audio* 
rities  on  the  frontier  of  Chitta^ong,  having  reference  to  the  people  called  Mughs,  snbiects 
of  the  King  who  had  sought  refuge  from  oppression  in  the  province  of  Chittagong.  These 
disputes  led  to  frequent  remonstrances^  and  the  mission  of  envoys  from  Calcutta  to  Ran* 
goon  and  to  the  Birmese  capital.  At  lensth,  in  the  year  1823,  an  act  of  aggression  having 
been  committed  by  jthe  Birmese  on  a  small  detachment  of  British  sepoys,  stationed  at  the 
islet  of  Shapooree,  and  the  King  of  Ava  having  refused,  when  called  upon,  to  disavow  that 
outrage,  war  was  declared  against  him  bv  the  British  Government  on  the  24th  February 
1824.  After  our  main  army,  under  Sr  Archibald  Campb^  had  advanced  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  capital,  terms  of  peace  were  dictate  by  me  British  general  at  Yahdabbo  on 
the  24th  Februarv  1826.  The  King  of  Ava  ceded  the  provinces  of  .^mracan  and  Tenasserinit 
and  the  islands  of  Cheduba  and  Ramree.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees  to  the 
British  Government  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of  this 
indemnity  has  been  paid,  but  a  balance  remained  due  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices. 

SiOMm 

A  treaty  was  concluded  by  M«or  Barney  mth  the  Kingof  Siam  on  the  2(Hh  of  Jane  1889, 
by  which  the  relations  of  friendship  were  recognised  as  existing  between  the  two  countries^ 
and  the  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  refrain  frt>m  committing  aggressioo  on  each 
other *s  territories.  Freedom  of  trade  was  established  generallv  between  £e  two  countries^ 
the  duties  levied  upon  which  to  be  r^ulated  by  the  custom  ot  each  country.  Stores  and 
provisions,  however,  purchased  at  Qaeda  tar  the  use  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  were  not 
to  be  subject  to  any  auty. 

A  further  agreement  was  concluded  by  Major  Bumey  on  the  17th  January  1827,  to 
regulate  the  mode  in  which  English  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the  port  of 
Bankok,  and  to  define  the  amount  of  duty  payable  by  British  vessels  at  that  particular 

f>ort ;  1,700  ticals  on  each  Siamese  fathom  in  breadth,  being  chargeable  upon  a  vessel  if 
oaded  with  an  import  cargo,  and  1,500  ticals  on  each  Siamese  fathom  in  breadth,  if  the 
ship  entered  without  an  import  cargo.  **  No  import,  export,  or  other  duty,*'  being  after- 
wards levied  *^  upon  the  buyers  or  sellers  from  or  to  English  sabjects.** 

Our  relations  with  Runjeet  Sing  of  Lahore  are  those  of  simple  amity.  By  the  treaty 
concluded  on  the  25th  April  1809,  the  Rajah  is  not  to  interfere  with  idbe  Seik  chiefs  south 
of  the  Sutlege :  on  the  whole,  a  friendly  intercourse  has  since  Uie  date  of  that  treaty  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  states.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  (1831)  visits  were  inteiw 
changed  between  the  Governor-general  and  the  Raja  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  on  whicli 
occasion  much  pomp  and  splendour  were  displayed  in  his  camp.  (See  also,  Seik  Chieft^ 
onfe,  p.  177.) 

AffghauHj  King  qf  CauibuL 

A  treaty  was,  on  the  Nth  June  1809,  concluded  with  Sujah«ool-Moolk,  the  King  of  the 
A%hauns,  in  view  to  an  eicpected  invasion  of  India  bv  the  French.  Suiidi-ooUMbolk  was 
soon  afterwards  deprived  ot  power  by  his  brother  Alahmood,  and  he  is  now  a  pensioner 
on  the  British  Government. 

Nothing  has  arisen,  since  the  date  of  the  treaty,  to  bring  us  into  collision  with  the 
Aflghauns,  with  whom  indeed  we  have  had  little  intercourse.  The  country  has  for  many. 
years  been  distracted  by  the  contests  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  of  which  the  chief  oC 

Lahore 
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Lahore  ha^  taken  advantage^  by  seizing  upon  Cashmere,  and  establishing  his  influence  in 
Mooltan. 

SckkL 

A  treanr  was  concluded  with  the  Ameers  of  Scind  on  the  22d  August  1809,  and  another 
on  the  9tn  November  1820,  which,  besides  the  exclusion  of  Europeans  and  Americans, 
contained 'Stipmlations  to  check  the  depredations  of  Khosas  and  others,  who  had  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Cutch.  A  negotiation  has  been  recently  entered  upon  with  the  Ameers, 
of  which  the  object  is,  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Indus. 

la  most  of  ihe  treaties  with  the  native  states,  articles  have  been  inserted,  stipulating  for 
the  exclusion  pf  Eurpp^a^  and  Aiq^(:i|i)s.lrom  their  service,  and  also  inhibitim  jthe  reri«> 
dence  of  persons  of  that  i^escnpt(on  in  the  countries  of  the  respective  states,  if  objected  to 
bv  us.  AiQer^ns^  as  w^]i>a^£uropefU)B,iMreso  excluded  Jn  pur  treaiies  with  the  Guicowar^ 
Holkar,  Cutch,  Scind,  Scindia,  Nepaul,  and  Siccim ;  <<  Europeans"  only,  are  expre^y  ex- 
cluded from  Oude,  Travancore,  Cochio,  Mysore,  Bhurtpore,  Tehree,  Jhansi,  Dutteeah, 
and  Simpthur;  and  the  ^^  French,"  from  the  country  of  the  Nisam  and  the  Afighauns. 
Europeans  are  Hot  mentioned  in  the  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  RajpOotana  and  Malwa, 
but  tnese  all  acknowledge  the  British  supremacy,  and  must  be  considered  as  bound  to 
attend  to  any  requisition  we  might  deem  it  expedient  to  make  for  the  exclusion  of  such 
persons. 


India  Board,  March  18S2. 


(Signed)        B.  S.  Jones. 
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No.  l.r* 

STIPENDS  paid  to  Native  Pbivcbs,  their  Relatives  and  Depd^doottn 

toodierTamitittj 


I  h*»  NilHib  ar  UengiJ        

im«ih  ol*  itoiarea,  family  of  the  late  King  Sng  . . 

Kiug  of  Delbif  peniiont  paid  at  Benares  • . 

His  Highness  Benaiclc  Rao,  son  of  Amrut  Rao    . . 

The  Nabob  of  Arcot  

Rajah  of  Tanjore • 

Nawaub  of  Masulipatam 

Families  of  the  late  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib,  1 
Sultan  of  Mysore         J 

The  late  Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao,  and  Chimnajee  Appa 

The  Nabob  of  Surat,  including  50,000  rupees  paid 

Total    ..   Rs. 


1817-18. 


17,70,400 

73,^9 
idMisi 

3fS8,49i 

11,11,988 

63>756 

5»a6,673 


i>59i5a3 


73»33»78i 


lBlB-19. 


i7»»«»So3 
»f59»798 

9,6fl,6i6 
17,88,815 

9.53,B73 
50,o«4 

5,«9,i77 


i»59>930 


76,60,889 


1819-^ 


Rs. 
17,13,797 
98»934 

13,56,860 

5»B5»6o7 

17,80,247 

8,67,549 
47»i93 

5,«6>376 


i»6s,933 


7if37>i95 


IdSO-ej^i 


Rs. 

i6,57,6o(^  i 
WP>i35 

13,«0,9BJ: 

i7»79,89» 
9,56,935 

44,6ea 


5,^6,3SQ 
9^73^5 


' 


85fi4*7TQ 


No.  2.^ 


AMOUNT 


on  AoooQBt  of  SuHfum 


Ri^  of  Mysore 
Ri^of  Travancore 
Ri^  of  Cochin      . 


•  • 


ToTAi.    ..  H.  Rs. 


1817-18. 


M.Rs. 
a4f60,ooo 

7,B3>m 
4»39»<HO 


1818-19. 


M.RS. 

^3,96*539 

7,83,111 
a»76,037 


36,7«fi5i        34,55.707 


1819.90L 


M.Ba. 
M*50||000 

733>lli 
1,37*98^ 


^tajBlJOOQ 


18MpI|^' 


34.3S>S*> 
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wfaote  Tenitoriw  are  incorp<«ated  widi  the  Brititk  PesBesaons,  or  transferred 
1817-18  to  ISST-^S. 


B*  S.  JcBoti  Esf* 


1821-». 

1822-23. 

1828-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

17>  12,463 

23,80,600 

16,83,000 

15»45>933 

16,77,150 

21,56,830 

23,40,350 

i 

'       22,965 

2,14,340 

i,iB,653 

M7>369 

1,13»S48 

89,946 

1,34,283 

13.61,078 

13*69,235 

13,50,553 

13,34.286 

13>58,925 

i3f46fQ07 

13.40,983 

5.79»866 

9,62,616 

7»7i,24i 

9,62,616 

7,71,241  - 

1.97.116 

5.79.866 

18,84,395 

19,19,381 

15,92,247 

17,38,406 

17,67,759 

17,44,333 

17.53,965 

10,16,733 

9,73,653 

10,36,123 

11,66,998 

13.36,692 

12,52,759 

10,47.389 

48,644 

73,754 

52,725 

23,126 

44,776 

46,049 

52,671 

5,88,847 

5,39,971 

5,43,531 

5,52,941 

5,78,090 

5,52,536 

6,38,858 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

8,56,813 

2,19,785 

83,43,033 

1 

i 

1,63,788 

1,63,788 

1,62,779 

1,62,728 

1,68,690 

1,63,680 

1.63,675 

S4.i7,769 

95,96,338 

84,10,852 

86,73,393 

86,67,683 

77,67.931 

1.01,92,557 

■No,  2. 


frdm  Native  Princes,  from  1817-18  to  1827-28. 

1821-22. 

1822-28. 

1828-24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

1826-27. 

1827-28. 

H.  Rs. 

34,50,000 

7.83,1 1 1 
1,86,667 

M.  Rs. 
34,50,000 

7.83,111 
8,00,000 

34,33,111 

M.Rs. 

24,50,000 

7,83,111 
1,83,308 

M.  Rs. 
84,50,000 

7,83,111 
2,17.792 

M.  Rs. 
34,50,000 

7.83,111 
3,00,000 

M.  Rs. 

34,50,000 

7.83,111 
3,00,000 

M.Rs. 
34,50,000 

7.83.111 
3,00,000 

34.19,778 

34,15,319 

34.50,903 

34.33.111 

34.33.111 

34.33,111 

VI.  2  B 
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ExPLAVATiON  of  tfie  VARIATIONS  in  tbe  several  Sums  paid  at  Bengal  for  Stipends  and  Nib  40( 

Allowances  to  the  Native  Princes,  as  exhibited  in  the  Statement,  No.  I,  p.  186. 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 
Rajah  of  Benares 


King  of  Delhi 


His  Highness  Benaick  Rao  . . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 
Rajah  of  Benares 
King  of  Delhi 


H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  • . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


Rajah  of  Benares 


King  of  Delhi 


H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  . . 


1817-18. 


17,70^00 
73,679 


1818-19. 


17,12,803 
1.59,798 


13,60,121 


338,491 


13,48,854 


9.62,616 


1818-19. 


17,12,803 

1.59.798 
13.48,854 


9.62,616 


1819-20. 


17.13,797 
98,234 

13.56,260 


5.85.607 


1819-20.  I  1820-21. 


17.13.797     16,57.600 


98,234       1,30,135 


13,56,260  ;  13,20,923 


5*85,607  I    9,62,616 


In  1817-18  certain  arrears  were  paid  as 
due  to  the  late  Munny  Begum. 

On  pa3m]ent  of  two  quarters'  stipends  t6 
the  Rajah  in  1817-18.  The  allowance  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Rajah  was  in  that 
year  for  1 1  months,  and  the  full  amount 
paid  in  1818-19. 

In  1817-18  a  charge  was  incurred  of 
17,000  rupees,  properly  applicable. to  the 
preceding  year. 

Two  quarters*   stipend    not    charged    in 

1817-18, 


A  small  increase  made  in  the  allowances  to 
Syed  Ahmed  Ali  Khan* 

In  1819-20  three  quarters'  allowance  only 
charged. 

In  1819-20  an  extra  charge  was  incurred 
of  30,000  rupees,  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
per  month,  which  was  partly  met  by  the 
allowance  to  the  Rajah  baring  been  drawn 
for  1 1  months  instead  of  the  lull  period, 
as  charged  to  1818-19. 

Arrears  paid  in  1818-19,  and  three  quar- 
ters only  charged  in  the  succeeding 
year. 


VI.  2  B  2 


In  1820-21  the  monthly  allowance  of 
11,200  rupees  to  Nawaub  Delawar  Jung, 
was  charged  for  seven  months  only. 

Arrears  paid  the  Rajah  in  1820-21,  and 
1 3  months*  allowance  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
late  Rajah. 

In  1819-20  that  portion  of  the  allowance 
paid  at  Benares,  was  charged  at  the  rate 
of  17,000  rupees  per  month,  which  in 
the  following  year  was  reduced  to  15,000 
rupees.  The  extra  charge  adverted  to  in 
the  remark  against  the  year  1819-20,  was 
paid  for  one  month  only  in  1820-21. 

One  quarter's  stipend  unpaid  in  1819-20, 
and  added  to  the  charges  of  the  following 
year. 

(coniinued.) 


LeiltrfroiD 
B.  a  Jmmw;  Esq. 
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Lettef  from 
B.  0.  J^DC^  Esq. 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


JUgah  of  Benares 


Kbg  of  Delhi 


•  • 


His  Highness  Benaick  Rao  . . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


Rajah  of  Benares 
Khig  of  Delhi 


H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  . . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 

The  Rajah  of  Benares 

King  of  Delhi 

H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  . . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


Rajah  of  Benares 
Kwg  of  Delhi 


H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  . . 


•  • 


•  • 


1820-21. 


16,57,600 


^30>i36 


i3,«o,923 


1821-22. 


17>12,453 


212,965 


13,61,078 


9,62,616 


1821-22. 


17,12,453 


22,965 
13.61,078 

5,79,866 


»-  "I 


5,79,866 


1822-23. 


22,80,600 


18-22.23. 
22,80,600 

2,14,340 

13>69,235 
9,62,616 


1823-24. 


16,83,000 


1,18,653 


13,50,553 


7,71,241 


2,14,340 

13,69,235 
9,62,616 


1823-24. 


16,83,000 

1,18,653 

13.50,553 
7,71,241 


1824-25. 


15,45,933 


1,47,359 
13,34,286 

9,62,616 


In  1821-22  an  allowance  was  granted  to 

Newaub  Soulut  Jung,  of  Rs.  8,333.  5-  4- 

per  month,  commencing  19th  Nov.  1820. 

Occasioned  by  the  Rajah  of  Benares  ncit 
having  drawn  his  allowance  of  one  lac  in 
1821-22. 

In  1821-22  a  payment  was  made  in  part  of 
the  accumulating  stipend  of  the  late 
Jehanabaddy  Begum,  amounting  to  42,000 
rupees. 

Five  quarters*  pension  paid  in  1820-2 1,  and 
only  three  quarters  in  i82i-22» 


Caused  by  an  arrear  of  pension  to  Munny 
Begum  of  six  lacs  of  rupees.  The  death 
of  Newaub  Delawar  Jung  occasioned  a 
reduction  of  charge  in  i8a2«23  of  34,400 
rupees. 

The  Rajah  of  Benares  drew  tor  two  years** 
arrears  of  pension  in  1 822-23. 

A  small  increase  of  donation  to  the  Roval 
Family  of  Delhi.  ^ 

In  1821-22  the  pension  was  paid  for  only 
three  quarters,  and  in  the  following  year 
five  quarters  were  paid. 


The  arrears  of  pension  to  Munny  Begum 
in  1822-23,  explains  this  difference. 

Arrears  charged  in  1822-23. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


. . 


This  decrease  is  occasioned  by  the  allow- 
ances  not  having  been  drawn  for  the  full 
period  of  a  year. 

Caused  by  the  payment  of  an  arrear  in 
1824-25. 

A  part  allowed  to  remain  in  arrear  in 
1824-25. 

One  quarter's  arrears  added  to  the  annoal 
payment  in  1824-25. 
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The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


•  0 


Rajah  of  Benares 

King  of  Delhi 

His  Highness  Benaidc  Rao  . . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


Rajah  of  Benares 

King  of  Delhi 

H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  • . 


The  Nabob  of  Bengal 


Rajah  of  Benares 

King  of  Delhi 

H.  H.  Benaick  Rao  . . 


1824-25. 
I5i45>933 

M7>359 
I3>34,a86 


1825-26. 

1,13*548 

13,58,925 
7j71j«41 


1825-26. 


16,77,150 


i»i3»54B 

13»68,9«5 
7,7i,«4i 


1826-27. 


21,56,800 


89,946 

13,46,007 
1,97,1 16 


1826-27. 
21,56,830 


89*946 
13,46,007 

1,97,116 


1827-28. 


22,40,350 


1,34,282 

13,40,983 
5,79,866 


Twelve  months*  stipend  paid  in  1835-26, 
and  eleven  months  only  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Arrears  paid  in  1824-25. 

An  arrear  paid  up  in  1825-26. 

In  1 8^4-25  five  quarters*  pension  were 
paid. 


The  increa^  was  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
fer to  Nizamut  deposit  fund  of  5,82,254 
rupees,  on  account  of  Begum's  pension. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  of  charge 
caused  by  the  stipends  not  having  been 
drawn  for  equal  periods  in  the  two 
years. 

The  Rajah  of  Benares  allowed  30,000 
rupees  of  his  pension  to  remain  undrawn. 

A  part  allowed  to  remain  in  arrear. 

The  Rajah  omitted  to  draw  three  quarters 
of  his  pension,  amounting  to  six  lacs  of 
rupees. 


Caused  by  an  increase  in  the  periods  of 
payment  not  only  to  his  Highness  the 
Nawaub,  but  also  to  the  several  members 
of  his  family. 

Arrears  paid  by  the  Rajah  in  1827-28. 

Arrears  charged  at  Delhi  in  1826-27. 

Difference  of  charge  for  three  and  nine 
months. 


VL 

No.  at). 

Letter  iirQin 


Explanation  of  the  Variations  in  the  several  Sums  paid  at  Madras  for  Stipbnps  to 

Native  Princes^  as  exhibited  in  the  Statement  No.  1,  p.  186. 

Nabob  of  Arcot ;— The  suras  paid  in  each  year  under  this  item^  comprise  the  allowance 
of  one-fifth  share  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  Nabobs  and  the  stipends  to  the 
families  and  dependeqts  of  former  Nabobs. 

The  amount  consequently  varies,  the  Nabob  being  credited  in  the  general  books  for  his 
4iare  of  revenue  up  to  July  m  each  year. 
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Appkndix, 

No,  20.  Rajah  of  Tanjore : — The  allowance  to  the  Rsjah  of  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenues  of  Tan- 
continwd.  jore,  and  a  lac  of  pagodas^  together  with  87,500  rupees  paid  to  the  fanifly  of  Ameer  Sing, 
make  up  the  amoiuit  under  the  itern^  which  of  course  varies  in  each  year. 

Letter  ""^^  Nabob  of  Masulipatam : — Carried  to  account  in  general  books,  under   the  head  of 

.  5. .  ones,     sq.    ^^  Masulipatam  Stipends."     The  variations  in  the  sum  paid  on  this  account  in  each  year 

seem  to  be  occasioned  by  arrears  and  casualties. 

Families  of  the  late  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib  : — ^The  payments  made  at  Madras 
for  this  purpose  are  debited  to  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees  being  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  the  Mysore  princes,  and  credited  to  Bengal. 


Explanation  of  the  Variations  in  the  Sums  paid  at  Bombay  on  account  of  Stipends, 

as  exhibited  in  the  Statement  No.  1,  p.  186. 

The  late  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnagee  Appa ;— The  variations  apparent  in  the 
charges  of  1825-26,  and  two  following  years,  on  account  of  these  pensions,  were  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  irregularity  of  payment  by  the  commissioner  at  Bittoor,  the  pensions  having 
been  issued  by  him  monthly ;  but  from  an  irregularitv  in  keeping  the  Bombay  Government 
advised  of  the  payments  actually  made,  which  precluded  their  being  charged  in  the  Bombay 
accounts  in  a  regular  manner. 

Tiie  fixed  amount  payable  is  eleven  lacs  per  annum,  eight  lacs  to   the  late  Peishwa,  and 
three  lacs  to  his  brother,  Chimnagee  Appa. 

Nabob  ofSurat : — ^These  charges  do  not  appear  to  require  any  remark. 


Explanation  of  the  Variations  in  Sums  received  on  account  of  Subsidies  from  Native 

Princes,  as  exhibited  in  the  Statement  No.  2,  p.  186. 

Rajah  of  Mysore : — The  only  difference  in  the  peiahcush  occurs  in  the  year  1818-19,  on 
account  of  adjustments  made  for  supplies  to  the  Mysore  horse. 

Rajah  of  Travancore : — No  differences. 

Rajah  of  Coehin  : — In  1817-18,  the  sum  paid  was  4,39,040  rupees,  being  the  subsidy  of 
the  current  year,  at  the  old  rate  of  2,76,037  rupees,  and  the  amount  of  arrears  1,63,303 
rupees.  In  1818-19,  the  old  rate  was  erroneously  charged  in  books  for  the  whole  oflbndf 
year,  instead  of  the  1st  January  1819,  on  which  the  reduced  rate  of  two  lacs  commeneed. 
The  difference,  25,340  rupees,  is  carried  to  account  in  the  following  years,  but  does  not 
seem  finally  deducted  till  1821-22. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  since  1817-18,  the  stuns  are  correctly  given  in  the 
account,  viz. 

Arrears  in  1817-18,  paid  •••         Rs.  1,63,003 

v'lii  raic  •••  •••  •.•  •••  •.•  •••  •••  •••  •••      ^,/o,vO/ 

Ditto  to  December  1818      ...         Ks.  1,84,025 

New  rate  to  April  1819        66,667 

2,50,692 

New  rate  to  1827-28,  nine  years     18,00,000 


Rupees  ...     24,89,732 
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ApPBNOI^y 

ExPtAHATiON  of  the  Variations  in  Sums  received  on  account  of  Tributb  from  the  Native         Nj(|^  ^OL 
Princes  of  Central  India,  as  exhibited  in  Statement  No.  3,  p.  188.  mmdKmd. 

Jyepore  : — ^The  tribute  from  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore  was  to  oommeiice  from  the  beginnhig       Letter  from 
of  the  2d  year,  1818-19,   and  its  amount,  two  lacs,  was  to  increase  yearly,  at  the  rate  of    B.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 
one  lao  to  the  sixth  year,  and  then  to  be  rated  at  eight  lacs  till  the  revenues  exceeded 
40  lacs,  when  5-16th8  of  the  excess  was  to  be  paid  to  Government.     The  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  tribute  received  in  182*2-23,  arises  from  the  arrears  of  former  years  having  at 
that  period  been  brought  to  account. 

Kotah  and  Seven  Kotries : — In  1825-26,  the  arrears  due  in  the  preceding  year  were  paid 
up;  there  was  also  an  advance  on  account  the  following  year.  In  1827-*^,  the  tribute 
again  fell  into  arrear. 

Joudpore: — In  1822-23  was  paid  an  arrear  of  six  months,  due  in  1819-20. 

jBooitciee :— Two  years'  tribute  brought  to  account  in  the  years  1820-21,  1825-26,  and 
1827-28. 

Banswarrah: — In  1827-28,  the  arrears  of  the  two  preceding  years  were  realized. 

Pertaubghur:—An  arrear  of  1826-27,  charged  in  1827-28. 

Oodeypore : — Contingent  upon  the  revenue  collected. 

Ruilaum,  &c.— Arrears  of.  1826-27>  brought  to  account  in  1827-28. 


(3.) — A  Review  of  the  System  of  Subsidiary  Alliance,  with  reference  to  its  subser- 
viency to  British  Interests,  and  to  its  operation  on  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the 
Native  States  in  which  it  has  been  established. 

Bt  the  successful  termination  of  the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  war  of  1817  to  1819,  our 
power  has  become  ostensibly  paramount  over  every  native  state  from  the  Indus  to  Cape 
Comorin.  No  dispute  can  arise  among  any  of  those  states  which  we  are  not  by  treaty 
authorized  to  arbitrate. 

If  the  most  positive  and  repeated  inhibition  of  all  measures  having  a  tendency  to  increase 
our  territorial  uomiuion,  or  to  extend  our  political  connexions,  could  have  served  to  restrict 
the  British  power  in  the  East  to  definite  bounds,  we  certainly  should  not  have  passed  the 
limits  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  of  the  jaghire  of  Madras,  and  of  the  island  of  Bombay. 

At  a  period  so  early  as  the  year  1768f  the  Court  of  Directors  observed,  *'  if  we  once  pass 
these  bounds,  we  shall  be  led  from  one  acquisition  to  another,  till  we  shall  find  no  security 
but  in  the  subjection  of  the  whole,  which,  oy  dividing  your  force,  would  lose  us  the  whole, 
and  end  in  our  extirpation  from  Hindostan. 

"  Much  has  been  wrote  from  you,  and  from  our  servants  in  Bengal,  on  the  necessity  of 
checking  the  Mahrattas,  which  may  in  some  degree  be  proper  ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  Com- 
pany to  take  the  part  of  umpires  of  Hindostan.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  imprudent* 
measures  you  have  taken,  the  country  powers  would  have  formed  a  balance  of  power  among 
themselves,  and  their  divisions  would  have  left  you  in  peace.'* 

At  a  later  period  the  same  authority  (then  uncontrolled)  observed,  *'  we  utterly  disap- 
prove and  eondenm  oflTensive  wars ;  distinguishing,    however,  between  offensive  measures 
imnecessarily  undertaken  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  advantages,  and  those  which  the  preser- 
vation 


*  The  mcAsurvft  of  the   Bomhay  government  in  cupport  of  Ragobab,  who  had  murdered  hit  nepbtw,  in  order  to 
fterure  for  him»cif  the  office  of  Peshi^-a,  involved  the  Company  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattat. 
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AlM'KNDIX, 

No.  SO.  vation  of  our  honour,  or  the  safety  or  protection  of  our  possessions,  may  render  absolutely 

ctmtinmed.  necessary.'** 

Letter  from  '^^  same  principles  were  strenuously  advocated  by  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis, 

H.  S  Jones,  £sq.    ^bose  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hastings  occasioned  many  able  discussions  upon 

Questions  of  Indian  policy.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  them  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the 
SHh  November  1774,  when  they  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Council,  they 
thus  express  themselves :  **  The  general  principle  on  which  we  have  acted,  and  which  we 
mean  to  make  the  rule  of  our  future  policy  and  conduct,  is  no  other  than  that  which  your 
authority  and  that  of  the  Legislature  f  have  equally  prescribed  to  us,  to  maintain  peace  in 
India.  The  preservation  of  peace  necessarily  includes  the  vigorous  defence  of  your  own 
possessions,  with  such  parts  of  the  dominions  of  your  allies  as  are  guaranteed  by  treaty  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  every  idea  of  conquest,  either  for  yourselves  or  others. 
Adliering  to  this  system,  we  never  can  engage  your  arms  in  any  offensive  operations  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  Indian  state  at  the  expense  of  another :  much  less  could  we 
have  suiTered  the  little  states,  which  at  the  same  time  formed  your  barrier,  and  looked  up  to 
you  for  protection,  to  be  swsdlowed  up  by  the  great  ones.*' 

^rhe  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  filled  the  chair  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  was 
thorouglily  conversant  with  their  affairs,  having  weighed  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  against  the  extension  of  our  dominion,  observes, ;[  "  ^  allow  it  might  be  better  upon 
the  whole  for  this  country  if  we  could  stop  fVom  all  further  extension  of  our  power  or  pur- 
suit after  riches,  or  still  better  if  we  could  go  back  to  our  original  commercial  establishments  ; 
either  would  probably  ensure  longer  duration  to  our  constitution,  provided  we  could  at  the 
same  time  be  secure  from  any  future  attacks  from  our  neighbours  ;  but  that  is  impossible. 
The  field  which  we  must  in  such  case  leave  open  to  them,  would  increase  their  strength  and 
power  to  the  endangering  our  own  safety  ;  therefore,  whilst  we  continue  to  exist,  we  must 
follow  the  current  which  impels  us ;  we  must  make  the  best  advantage  of  whatever  is  in 
our  grasp,  and  that  is  all  human  wisdom  can  do  fot*  the  benefit  of  any  state. 

*'  Let  us  relinquish  our  possessions  whenever  we  will,  other  Europeans  are  in  readiness  to 
lay  hold  on  whatever  we  leave ;  or  if  they  could  possibly  be  restored  to  the  princes  of  the 
country,  the  memory  of  former  conquests  would  naturally  infuse  such  a  reasonable  dread  of 
future  attacks  into  the  minds  of  these  princes,  that  they  would  never  rest  till  they  had  totally 
extirminated  the  English  out  of  India.  Nor  would  treaties  or  engagements  be  of  any  avail 
with  princes  who  have  no  other  principles  of  government  but  what  spring  from  those  power- 
ful passions,  fear  and  hatred,  and  have  no  idea  of  national  faith  and  honour. 

"  It  was  not  ambition  that  first  tempted  the  Company  to  embark  in  those  wars:  necessity 
led  the  way,  and  conquest  has  now  brought  them  to  the  choice  of  dominion  or  expulsion  ; 
self-preservation  first  awakened  us,  and  conquest  gained  us  the  great  advantages  we  enjoy ; 
force  only  can  preserve  them,  we  must  be  all  or  nothing,  ancf  surdy  it  is  better  to  die  at 
once,  than  waste  away  by  inches.'* 

The  Act  of  17S4,  by  which  a  Board  of  Control  was  first  established,  denounced,  as 
contrary  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of 
conquest  and  exteasion  of  dominion  in  India  ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time, 
the  same  sentiment  has  been  expressed  again  and  again  by  the  home  authorities. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  the  first  Governor-General  appointed  from  home  after  the  in- 
stitution of  the  India  Board,  had  the  entire  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and 
proceeded  to  India  with  a  full  deterniination  to  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principles 
enjoined  by  the  Legislature.     His  Lordship's  administration  has  always  been  referred  to  as 

affording 

•  See  Fort  St-  Geoffe.  Fifth  Secret  Report,  Appendix  No.  a.  Letter  to  Bengal,  loth  Dec.  1775. 
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atfording  an  example  of  the  juit  and  modemte  system  of  rule  which  befittM  a  British  Go- 
vernor.    His  Lordship,  however,  desirous  as  he  was  to  preserve  peace,  became  involved  in 
h^tilitie^  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  a  portion  of  whose  territories  was,  at  the  termination 
^the  contest,  added  to  our  dominions,  .r        ' 

In  truths  the  progress  of  our  power  has  for  its  justification  the  exceptions  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  neutral  system  have  themselves  made  to  the  observance  of  neutrality.    According 
.  to  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis,  as  alrea;dy  quoted,  "  The  preservation  of  peace  neoes- 
terily  includes  the  vigorous  defence  of  our  ow*  dominions,  with  sudi  parts  of  the  dominions 
of  our  allies  as  afe  guaranteed  by  treaty." 

"  We  must  not  (say  they^  suffer  the  little  states  which  form  our  barrier,  and  look  up  to 
us  for  protection,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  ones." 

Surrounded  as  we  were  by  restless  military  chiefs,  who  maintained  large  bodies  of  irregu- 
lar troops,  and  were  always  prepared  to  start  in  quest  of  plunder,  we  could  not  possibly  have 
avoided  war,  otherwise  than  by  permitting  aggressions  to  be  committed  with  impunity 
upon  our  own  subjects,  and  upon  those  of  allies  for  whose  protection  we  had  become 
riespousible. 

It  was  however  scarcely  possible,  for  an  exotic  government  like  ours,  to  maintain  at  all 
times  that  attitude  of  composure  which  characterizes  an  indigenous  power  whose  strength  is 
founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  national  sympathy  and  attachment.  Such  a  power  can 
proportion  its  exertion  precisely  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  which  requires  it,  and  seems  as 
strong  in  its  forbearance  as  in  the  full  manifestation  of  its  strength.  But  in  our  case  the  pas- 
sive endurance  of  insult  and  injury  was  always  liable  to  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  and  of  our  political  ascendency,  in 
India,  it  will  appear,  that  to  the  production  of  this  result,  the  subsidiary  system  of  alliance 
has  greatly  attributed. 

The  circumstances  under  whidh  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  contracted  are  now  to  be 
explained. 

1.  Of  the  Alliances  formed  previously  to  Lord  WeUesley*s  Administration. 

Oude, 

By  the  decisive  victory  gained  at  Calpy,  in  the  year  1765,  we  effected  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  Vizier*s  dominions :  three  days  after  which  action,  Sujah*ud-Dowlah  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  from  the  month  of  May  to  the  month  of  August  continued  a  prisoner  at 
JUlahabad.  Lord  Clive,  conceiving  that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  political  autho- 
rity in  Hindostan  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  an  extension  of  territory  in  tliat 
quarter,  reinstated  Sujah-ud-Dowlah  in  his  dominions  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
ad  August  1765,.  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  amongst  other  thinc^s,  that  the  Company  should 
protect  the  territory  of  Oude  from  all  enemies  by  whom  it  might  be  attacked,  he  paying  the 
expense  of  the  force  requisite  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  year  1773,  Sujah-ud-Dowlah  having  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Company's  troops, 
a  brigade,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  Europeans,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  one  com- 
pany of  artillery,  was  sent  to  Oude,  for  which  ne  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  25,20,000  rupees 
per  anniun.  The  expenses  of  the  troops  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Vizier  from  the  time 
that  they  should  have  passed  the  borders  of  his  dominions,  and  until  they  should  return  within 
those  of  the  Company. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sujah-ud-Dowlah,  in  1775,  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  his  son 
Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  by  which  the  subsidy  was^Used  to  31,20,000  rupees  per  annum. 

The  subsidiary  force  having  been  found  un4[ual  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of  it,  other  troops  were,  from  time  to  time,  introduced,  the  expense  of  which  pressed  too 
heavily  on  the  Vizier's  finances.    In  the  year  1781,  it  was  agreed  to  withdraw  all  but  the 
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yic^  jOl  bngwk,  which,  boweT«,  was  augmented  fay  aa  additional  regimcmt  c[wtfOj%,  aad  tlie  sdb- 

mij  named  to  34,20^000  nipees  per  anmim. 

In  ibe  year  1787>  Lord  Comwallis  entered  into  an  agreement  with  die  Viiier,  whiA  find 
the  sofasidy  at  50  lacs,  including  the  expense  of  the  Residency. 

Lord  Teiranouth  (then  Sir  John  Shore)  judged  it  necessaij^  in  Mardi  1797^  to  add  a 
regiment  of  European  and  one  of  native  cayalry^  to  the  Oude  force :  in  consequence  of  which 
the  subsidy  was  increased  to  55,50,000  per  annum ;  and 

In  the  following  year,  February  1796,  on  the  elevation  of  Saudut  Ali  to  the  Musnud  of 
Oude,  Lord  Teignmouth  finding  it  necessary  to  make  a  further  augmentati<m  of  the  subsi- 
diary force,  the  Vizier  was  requ&ed  to  pay  7o  lacs  of  nipees  per  annum.  In  order  to  enable 
Saudut  Ali  to  defray  that  charge,  he  engaged  to  effect  reductions  in  his  civil  and  militaiy 
establishments. 

In  this  state  affairs  stood  when  Lord  Wellesley  acceded  to  the  office  of  Govornor- 
generaL 

It  is  to  be  obsenred,  diat  the  progressive  augmentation  of  the  subsidiary  force,  in  Lord 
Teignmouth's  time,  was   occasioned  chiefly   by  the   danger  of  an  invasion  by  Zemam 

Camatie. 

With  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  our  connexion  ori^nated  in  the  disputes  which  took  ^aoe,  on 
the  death  of  Unwer-ud-Deen,  in  the  year  1749,  between  Chunda  Saheb  and  Mahomed 
AUj  more  commonly  called  Walla-jah.  The  French  took  the  part  of  Chunda  Saheb,  and 
the  English  that  of  Walla-jah,  by  whose  exertions  he  was  eventually  established  in  the  office 
of  Nabob  of  the  Camatie,  his  right  to  which  was  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763 ; 
and  also  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 

Under  the  Moguls,  the  Nabob  was  merely  a  military  officer,  removable  at  pleasure ;  but 
after  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  power  of  the  Mogul  having  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
subordinate  officers  threw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Court  of  Delhi. 

Walla-jah  was  a  roan  of  an  ambitious  spirit ;  he  aspired  to  the  Soubahdarry  of  the 
Deckan,  and  would  gladly  have  cast  off  his  dependence  upon  the  English,  with  whoai«  however, 
he  continued  in  the  relation  of  a  subsidiary  ally  during  bis  life.  In  the  war  with  Mysore  and 
the  Mahrattas,  which  commenced  in  the  year  17S0,  the  Madras  government  had  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Nabob^s  territories.  The  attention  of  the  India  Board  was,  soon  after 
its  first  institution,  directed  to  the  state  of  the  relations  then  subsisting  with  the  Nabob,  and 
with  his  tributary  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  In  a  despatch  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Direcli^s 
to  be  sent  to  the  government  of  Madras,  dated  9th  December  17^4,  the  Board  introdueed 
para|^aphs  explanatory  of  the  principles  on  which  the  contributions  of  those  prineee  towards 
the  defence  of^tfae  Camatie  should  be  regulated.  With  reference  to  the  assignment  of  the 
Nabofc^s  country^  it  was  observed^  "  although  we  might  contend  that  the  agreement  should 
subsist  till  we  are  fully  reimbursed  his  Highnesses  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  yet, 
from  a  principle  rif  m/>deration  and  personal  attachment  to  our  old  ally,  his  Highness  die 
Nabob  of  the  Camatie,  for  whose  dignity  and  happiness  we  are  ever  solicitous,  and  to 
cement  more  sfrmi^ly^  if  p^Msible,  that  mutual  harmony  and  confidence  which  our  conneaion 
makes  so  essentially  tuH^ttnmiry  for  our  reciprocal  safety  and  welfare,  and  for  removing  from 
hh  mitnl  ev^y  i^lea  of  secret  ilmiitn  on  our  part  to  lessen  his  authority  over  the  intoiial 
f  r/v«srnmefit  of  the  Camatie,  and  tlie  coUcctiou  and  administration  of  its  revenues,  we  have 
Tffn^tUmi  that  the  assigtimeiit  slioul/i  be  surrendered ;  and  we  do  accordingly  direct  our  Pre- 
Mdfttti,  $$$  wUn%t»  tmtim  iiu3  MMigninerit  was  taken,  without  delay  to  surrender  the  same  to  his 
Hifhfi*^.  Hut  while  we  liave  a<lopted  this  resolution,  we  repose  entire  confidence  in  his 
Hpi[^$$m^,  iimn^  ntittniUid  by  tlM*  sanii;  motives  of  liberality,  and  feelings  of  old  friendship  and 
MmsmM,  Im  mil  «li««rfi4l|y  aW  iiistautly  accede  to  such  arrangements  as  are  neoesssry  to  be 
B4uf^Ui4i  for  tm0  u*mmu^  imtfUy,  and  tor  preserving  the  respective  rights  and  interests  we 
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**  As  the  admimstretion  of  tliet  British  interests  and  oonue^ions  in  India  has  ixx  some 
respects  assumed  a  new  shape  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  add  a  general  peaQ9  in  .India 
has  been  happily  accompUshed,  the  present  appears  to  us  to  be  the  proper  period  ]pi4!  which 
cannot,  without  great  imprudence,  be  omitted  to  settle  ai^d  arrange,  by  a  iust  and  equitable 
treaty,  a  plan  for  the  future  defence  and  protection  oi  the  Carnatic,  both  in  time  of  peace 
and  war,  cm  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation. 

**  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  necessary  object,  we  direct  you,  in  the  qame 
of  the  Company,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  impress  the  expediency  of,  and  the  good 
effects  to  be  derived  from,  this  measure,  so  strongly  Upon  the  minos  of  the  Nabob,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  as  io  prevail  upon  them,  jointly  or  separately,  to  enter  into  one  or  more 
treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Company,  grounded  on  this  principle  of  equity,  that  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  bound  to  contribute  jointly  to  the  support  of  the  military  force  and 
garrisons  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

**  That  the  military  peace  establishment  shall  be  forthwith  settled  and  adjusted  by  the 
Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  authorities  and  directions  given  to  them  by  the  late  Act  of 
Parliament. 

'^  As  the  jpajn^neut  of  the  troops  and  garrisons,  occasional  expenses  in  the  repairs  and 
improvements  of  fortifications,  and  other  services  incidental  to  a  military  establishment, 
must  of  necessity  be  punctual  and  accurate,  no  lattitude  of  personal  assurance  or  reciprocal 
confidence  of  either  of  the  parties  on  the  other,  must  be  accepted  or  required:  but  the 
Nabob  and  the  Rajah  must  of  necessity  specify  particular  districts  and  revenues  for  securing 
the  due  and  regular  payment  of  their  contributions  into  the  treasury  of  the  Company,  with 
whom  the  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  of  course  the  power  of  the  sword,  must 
be  exclusively  entrusted  ;  with  power  for  the  Company,  in  case  of  failure  or  default  of  such 
payments  at  the  stipulated  times  and  seasons,  to  enter  upon  and  possess  such  districts,  and 
to  let  the  same  to  renters,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Nabob  and  the  Rajah  respectively :  but 
trusting  that^  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  arrangement,  no  undue  obstruction  will  be 
given  by  either  of  those  powers,  we  direct,  that  this  part  of  the  treaty  be  coupled  with 
a  most  positive  assurance  on  our  part,  of  our  determination  to  support  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  Nabob  and  Rajah  in  the  exclusive  administration  of  the  civil  government 
and  revenues  of  their  respective  countries ;  and  further,  that  in  case  of  any  hostility  com- 
mitted a^nst  the  territories  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  whole  revenues  of  their  said  respective  territories  snail  be  considered  as  one  common 
stock,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  common  cause  of  .their  defence.  That  the  Company,  on 
their  part,  shall  engage  to  refrain,  during  the  war,  from  the  application  of  any  part  of  their 
revenues  to  any  conomercial  purposes  whatsoever,  but  apjdy  toe  v^le,  save  only  the  ordi- 
nary charges  of  their  civil  government,  to  the  purposes  of  tne  war ;  that  the  Nabob  and  the 
Rajah  shall,  in  like  manner  engage,  on  their  parts,  to  refrain  durinjof  the  war  from  the  appli- 
cation of  any  part  of  their  revenues,  save  only  what  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  countries,  to.any  other  purposes 
than  that  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  military  operations  as  the  Company  may 
find  it  necessary  to  cariy  on  for  the  eommon  safety  of  the  interests  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

<^  And  to  obviate  any  difficulties  oi*  misunderstanding  which  might  arise  from  leaving 
indeterminate  the  sum  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  civil  establishment  of  each  of 
the  respective  powers,  that  the  &»um  be  now  ascertained  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
be  applied  to  tnose  purposes,  and  which  is  to  be  held  sacred  under  every  emergency,  and 
set  apart,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  rest  of  the  revenues,  as  hereby  stipulated,  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  or  common  defence  against  any  enemy,  for  clearing  the  incum- 
brances which  may  have  been  necessarily  incurred,  in  adidition  to  the  expenditure  of  those 
revenues,  which  must  alwavs  be  deemed  part  of  tbe  war  establishment  This  we  think  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  nothmff  can  tend  so  mn^  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and,  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  as  tne  early  putting  the  finances  of  the  several  powers  upon  a  clear 
footing,  and  the  showing  to  all  otner  powers,  that  the  Company,  the  Nabobs  and  the 
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AlM>KM>IX9 

No.  20.  Raiahy  sre  firmly  united  in  oneeomiiion  camt^  and  oombinad  in  one  syitem  of  pemanent 
conHnwe^i.          and  TitfbroiiB  dwDce  for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  tenritones  and  tne  genial 
'            tranquillity* 

B  S^^Jom?*^  Em  "  T^slI  the  whole  aggregate  revcntie  of  the  contracting  pardes  shall,  during  the  war,  be 
*  ^'  under  the  application  of  the  Company,  and  shall  continue  as  long  after  the  war  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  discharge  the  burthens  contracted  by  it :  but  it  must  be  declared,  that  this 
provision  shall  in  no  respect  extend  to  deprive  either  the  Nabob  or  die  Rajah  of  the  sub* 
stantial  authority  necessary  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  their  respective  countries. 
But  it  is  meant  that  they  should  faithfully  perform  the  conditions  of  this  arrangement,  and 
if  a  diversion  of  any  part  of  the  revenues  to  any  other  than  the  stipulated  purposes  shall 
take  place,  the  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  take  upon  themselves  the  collection  of  the 
revenues. 

**  The  Company  are  to  engage,  during  the  time  they  shall  administer  the  revenues,  to 
produce  to  the  other  contractmg  parties  regular  accounts  of  the  application  thereof  to  the 
purposes  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  and  faithmlly  apply  them  in  support  of  the  war. 

^'  And  lastly,  as  the  defence  of  the  Camatic  is  thus  to  rest  with  the  Company,  the  Nabob 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expense,  and  will  therefore 
agree  not  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  dignity  and  the  splendour  of  the  Durbar,  which  number  shall  be  specified  in  the 
treaty;  and  if  any  mihtary  aid  is  requisite  for  the  security  andcoUectton  of  his  revenues, 
other  than  the  fixed  establishment  employed  to  enforce  the  ordinary  oollections^  and  pre- 
serve the  police  of  the  country,  the  Companv  must  be  bound  to  funush  him  with  such  aid : 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  must  likewise  become  bound  by  similar  engagements,  and  be  entitled 
to  similar  aid." 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  above  recited,  the  assignment  was  surrendered  to  the  Nabob 
in  the  month  of  June  1785,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  with  his  Highness,  preparatory 
to  a  permanent  treaty.  The  Nabob  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  four  lacs  of  pagodas  per 
annum,  and  to  appropriate  twelve  lacs  annually  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts :  territorial 
security  was  given  for  the  due  payment  of  the  subsidy. 

It  was  not  until  the  24th  February  1787,  tha'  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  by  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  new  Governor  of  Madras.  The  subsidy  was  then  fixed  at  nine 
lacs  of  pagodas  per  annum,  including  the  Tanjore  peshcush  or  tribute  of  2,209000  pagodas, 
which  tne  Rajah  was  to  pay  to  the  Company  instead  of  to  the  Nabob,  who  was  to  make 
goo  1  the  balance  of  the  nine  lacs;  viz.  6,80,000  pagodas. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  in  other  respects,  conformable  to  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Court's  orders  of  9th  December  1784. 

By  the  15th  Article,  the  Nal)ob  was  to  be  made  acquainted  with  any  negotiations  in 
which  the  Madras  Government  might  be  engaged  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  Camatic ; 
and  his  Hiffhness's  name  was  to  be  inserte<l  in  all  treaties  relating  to  the  Camatic.  This 
latter  stipulation  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  which  the  Nabob  bad 
mnde,  as  to  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Mangalore  with  Tippoo 
8ultan  in  the  year  1784.  His  Highness,  on  his  part,  engaged  not  to  enter  into  any  poli- 
tical negotiations  or  controversies  with  any  state  or  person  without  the  approbation  of^  the 
Madras  Government.  About  October  1786.  the  Nabob,  without  tne  privity  of  the 
Madras  (government,  had  offered  to  lend  the  Peshwa  13,500  sepoys,  f  r  the  purrone  of 
enabling  the  Mahrattas  to  enforce  certain  demands  upon  Uppoo  Sultan ;  and,  altbourii 
the  proposed  mea5ure  was  not  actually  completed,  it  was  hignly  expedient  to  restrain  tne 
Nabob  from  a  repetition  of  conduct  which  might  involve  the  Company  in  disputes  contrary 
to  their  intentions. 


The  treaty  with  Tanjore  is  dated  the  10th  April  1787.    The  Rajah's  subsidy  was  fixed 
at  four  lacs  of  pagodas  per  annum.     The  16th  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows : 

**  And  whereas  his  Highness  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  has,  by  a  solemn  deed,  assigned 
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over  ta'die  United  Eas^India  Compaim>Dlie  anreart  of^peskowfa^yei-and  tliB'SDiiiHd;^^ 
eush  which  shall  henoefeith  beoooi^due  to.  hit  .Highness  in  part 'pa3rm0Bt  of'his^debt  ii»^ 
the  Company,  his  Excellency  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  willing  to  manifest  his  r^and  to  the 
Company,  and  upright  in  tentioa  towards  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  &es  hereby 
chere£^y  :agree  to  pfy^  into  the  hands  of  the  India  Cpppany,  for  the  account  of  the 
Nabob  ot  the  Camatic,  the  whole  anni^al  approm:iai;ions  to  his  .Highness^  specified  in  the 
14th  article^  upon  the  Preside t  and  CouncU  of  Fort  St.  Oi^rge  indemnify mg  bis  Excel- 
lency for  the  amount  of  all .  aucb  monies  ,9s  tbe^  shall  receive  on  that  account.  In  like 
manner  the  Company  shall  be  accouAtable  to.  his  Exoellency  on  account  of  the  money  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  creditors^'' 

The  payments  stipulated  by  the  lith  article  were:  On  account  of 

F&godas. 

Arrears  of  Peshcudi     m*    .     ^»-        •••        %*•.    1,05^775  per  annum. 
Peshcush  ..«         ••»        •««         •••        •,,     1,14,225 


For  the  European  creditors     *•  • 


•  •• 


2,20,000 
80,000  per  ditto. 
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i^ly  in  the  year  1790,.  the  Company  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Tij^XH)  Sultan, 
who  had  made  an  attack  upon  their  aUy,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 

The  Nabob  having  failed  in  his  payments^  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  country,  and  to  employ  Company's  servants  to  make  the  collections 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Nabob's  officers.  The  Gamatic  was  accordingly  assumed  on 
the  7th  August  1790,  as  wa^  abotheooontryof  the  B^ah  of  Tanjore. 

Lord  Cornwallis  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  W6ii]d  be  a  happy  event  for  all  parties, 
if  the  Nabob  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ^urrendet"  his  cotmtry  to  the  Company,  and  to  • 
retire  upon  a  pension,  as  the  only  means  of  potting  an  end  to  the  evils    of  divided 
government 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Mysore  war  in  1792,  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  and  of  the 
Rajah  were  restored  to  them,  and  new  treaties  entered  into* 

The  Nabob's  subsidy  was  continued  at  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  per  annum,  in  part  payment 
of  which  the  Company  were  to  collect  the  peshcush  of  certain  poligars,  estimated  at 
2,64,704  pagodas  per  annum. 

The  Rajah  of  Tanjore's  subsidy  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a  half  lacs  of  pago- 
das; besides  which,  nowever,  he  was  to  continue  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  1,14,285  pagodas 
for  peshcush,  which  the  Nabob  had  rieltnquished  to  the  Company.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  reluctance  that  the  Nabob  transferred  to  the  Company  his  seignond  authority 
over  Tanjore. 

By  the  treaties  of  1792  provision  was  made  for  the  security  of  the  subsidiary  and  other 
payments  due  from  the  respective  parties ;  certain  districts  were  rendered  liable  to  be 
entered  upon  in  case  of  failure ;  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  whole  of  the  territories  were 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Company,  a  suitable  allowance  being  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Nabob  and  the  Rajah* 

Tramndore. 

> 

The  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  was  of  an  early  date.  In  the  articles  of 
pacification  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1769,  the  Raja^i  of  Travancore.  was  included  as  an  ally  of 
the  Company.  The  same  care  was  taken  of  his  interests  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784.  To  these  treaties  the  Travoncore  state  owed  its  security  for  a 
series  of  years,  from  tlie  very  unequal  power  and  inordinate  ambition  of  those  rulers  of  the 

Mysor.* 
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Mysore  country ;  and  when  at  kn^  Ti|>poo,  dtsiegarding  the  artides  of  the  treaty 
with  him  in  1784,  attacked  the  terxitoiy  of  Tra^raDcora  in  the  year  1790^  die  OiaHipaBT 
entered  into  a  war  with  that  prince  in  defence  of  their  aUj»  whamttSktj  was  i^gniaecBna 
by  the  peace  made  with  Tippoo  in  1790. 

In  the  year  1795,  an  ei^agement,  entered  into  with  the  Rigah  of 
lated,  that  a  British  force  £ould  always  be  ready  fer  his  defence  i^ainit  any  war  of  i 
sion  made  upon  him.    This  had  particnlar  respect  to  die  dango*  to  wlnck  he 
exposed  from  the  more  powerfhl  ne^bonring  alate  of  Mysore^  whidh  rewlereJ 
tection  of  die  Company  essential  to  hmi,  and  to  that  protectieB  heowed  A» 
his  independence. 

The  preliminary  engagement  above  alhided  lo  w«^  in  the  year  1X97, 
definitive  treaty*    The  Kajah  agreed  to  pay  annually,  both  in  peace  uid 
equivalent  to  the  expense  of  three  battalioBs  of  semTs»  together  with  a  c 
European  artillery,  and  two  companies  of  lascars;  which  force  was,  at  the  Rajah's 
to  be  stationed  either  in  his  countiy,  or  within  the  ComfMny's  possessioiis;  and 
force  should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  unequal  to  die  protection  of  the  Rajah's 
ditional  troops  were  to  be  supplied  widiottt  any  extra  charge  to  the  Bagak. 

In  time  of  war,  the  Riyah  engaged  to  fiimi^  sodi  aid  in  infeniij  and  cavabj 
could  afibrd)  which,  whilst  empfoyed  by  the  Company  (within  specified  limiia) 
maintained  at  their  expense. 

The  5th  Articie  was  as  fcUowsN-*'  As  die  Conqpany  do  oaly  ini^ga  ta 
protect  the  country  dependent  on  the  Rajah  of  Tiwraaenne  a| 
It  it  therefore  to  be  cieariy  and  dktincdr  UBdentood  between  the  paitias,  dise  d» 
present  and  Aiture.  are  not  to  oomBit  any  hostila  aggteasioB 
wliother  Indian  or  European ;  and,  in  the  erent  of  the  Raiah  or  his 
disputes  of  a  political  naturo  or  tendency » it  is  neeeasary  that  the 
by  the  latter  to  the  Honourable  Company  *s  Goremnent,  who  will 
ing  to  justice  and  policy  and  mutual  concert." 

TAe  Nizmm. 

When  Nisam*o<J-Moolk,  the  founder  of  the  stale  of  Hydrahad,  died,  in  the 
his   authority  extended  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Trichino'poly »  and  from 
Boejapoor.     But  his  death  was  immediately  followed  by  domestic  dissentions,  and 
distractions  in  the  Carnatic  in  which  the  French  and  English  were  ennml 
of  the  rival  nabobs*     Naxir  Juug  was  assassinated  at  Aicot  in  1730,  and  jlon 
successor^  who  was  murdered  in  the  following  year,  had  already  become  ao  oc 
inability  to  maintain  himself  with  the  resources*of  his  own  gorcmment.dutbehad 
a  body  of  French  troops.    The  Musmid  was  then  contested  between  Gfaaaee-4 
Salabut  Jun? ;  Ghaze€^<>od»Deen  was  poisoned  by  Che  mother  of  his  riinl, 
Jung  succeeded  to  the  sovemment.    He  was  supported.,  however,  ewthely  h^ 
party  at  his  court,  whidi  exercised  a  more  decided  control  than  has  been  attci 
and  when  M.  Bussy  was  recalled  to  the  Carnatic  by  M.  Lally«  Salabut  Jiay 
ruin  of  his  afTain,  and  actually  died  tears  when  he  parted  wi^  him.    TW  go 
almost  immediately  usurped  by  Nisam  Ali,  and  Salabut  Juv»  after 
attemi>t8  to  esoape  Yrom  the  coidnemenr  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  was  aft 
deatli  in  1763.    In  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  therefore^  three 
one  competitor  for  the  Musnud,  had  successivdy  died  violent  deaths. 
Nisam  Ali,  though  less  disastrous  to  the  prinee,  was  even  more  injunons  to  iheooMtoj 
the   stormy  period  which  had  preceded  it.      The   government  of  Hvdmhad  ' 
worsted  in  every  war  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  between  the  death  <d  Y^ 
and  the  treaty  of  Paungul^  1790^  with  the  sh^e  exception  of  a  short  **¥i, 
Mahrattas,  which  Nisam  Ali  conducted  with  some  success  in  1761,  the  rcndt 
instance  been  attended  with  a  loss  of  territory  or  of  revenue. 
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TbeioregQiii^  statement  is  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Russell^  then  Resident  at 
Rydra)^ad«  to  Lord  Hastings^  dated  November  24,  1819. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  English,  and  their  ally  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic, 
were  summoned  taaetion  by  the  irruption  of  Nizam  Ali  into  the  Carnatic,  which  he  plun- 
dered, and  la^  waste;  be«  however^  felt  no  desire  to  fight>  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
,  alfied  forces,  hastily  retreated  to  his  own  countty. 

At  thk  time  the  British  Govermnent  had  acquired  ^om  the  Mogul  the  grant  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  a  country  which  fell  within  the  government  of  the  Nizam,  and  was  managed 
by  a  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  appointment.  To  take  possession  of  the  Circars,  General 
Calliaud  marched  with  the  troops  of  the  Camatic,  expelled  the  French  who  had  been 
stationed  there  by  Salabut  Jung,  and  found  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rajahs  and 
polygars.  The  Nizam,  who  was  Ihen  making  head  against  the  Mahrattas,  no  sooner  heard 
of  these  operations  than  he  returned  to  his  capital  and  pr^)ared  to  invade  the  Camatic. 
To  avert  a  war,  the  Madras  government  deputed  Calliaud  to  Hydrabad  with  full  power  to 
negotiate,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  12th  Nov.  1766,  by  which  the  Company 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Nizam  an  annual  peshcush  or  tribute  for  the  Circars.  The  Company 
further  aoigaged  to  hold  a  body  of  troops  in  readiness  **  to  settle,  in  every  thing  right  and 
proper,  the  affairs  of  his  Highness's  government."  The  exploit  in  which  these  troops  were 
first  to  be  emplwed  was  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Bangalore,  belonging  to  Hyder  Ali, 
with  whom  the  English  were  upon  hostile  terms :  but  Hyder  found  means  to  draw  off  the 
Nizam,  and  to  coodude  with  him  an  allianoe,  in  consequence  of  which  they  united  their  forces 
at  Bangalore,  and,  in  August  I767i  began  to  maJie  incursions  into  the  Carnatic.  Lieut- 
Colonel  Smitfi,  who  commanded  the  detachment  which,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1766,  had 
been  supplied  to  the  Nizam,  was  attacked  by  the  joint  forces  of  his  Highness  and  Hyder, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Trinomalee,  whence,  however^  the  Colonel  subsequently  sallied 
forth  uid  gained  some  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Nizam  Ali,  whose  resources  could  ill 
endure  a  protracted  contest,  grew  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  and,  during  the  rains,  signified 
his  desire  to  negotiate.  As  a  security  against  deception.  Colonel  Smith  insisted  tnat  he 
should  first  separate  his  troops  from  those  of  Hyder.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  fair  season 
returned  ;  and  the  Colonel  having  received  reinforcements,  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy 
between  Amboor  and  Wanumbaddy,  when  Hyder  and  his  ally  fled  to  Caverypatnani.  This 
disaster  quickened  the  decision  of  me  Nizam,  who  now  promptly  separated  his  troops  from 
the  Mysoreans,  and  commenced  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  dated  the 
26tb  February  1768.  The  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  was  a  party  in  this  treaty,  which,  among 
otner  provisions,  fixed  the  tribute  payable  for  the  Circars  at  seven  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum, 
and  stipulated  that  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  manned  by  Euro- 
peans, should  be  supplied  to  the  Nizam,  whenever  he  might  require  them,  the  expense  of 
which  was  to  be  borne  by  his  Highness  so  long  as  they  should  be  employed  in  his  service* 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  held  up  to  the  Directors  the  necessity  of  supi)orting  tibeNizaoi 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas ;  the  policy  of  which  the  Directors  entirely  cUtapproved, 
wiihing  '^  to  see  the  Indian  princes  remain  as  a  pheck  upon  one  another,  without  our 
interfering/* 

In  the  year  1779j  the  Government  of  Madras  prevailed  upon  Basalet  Jung,  the  Nizam's 
brother,  to  dismiss  some  French  troops  which  he  had  taken  into  his  sendee,  and  to  re^bice 
them  by  a  British  detadiment  He  was,  moreover,  induced  to  grant  to  the  Bng^ish  the  Gun- 
toor  Circar  in  lease.  Gruntoor  is  one  of  the  Northern  Circars ;  but  the  Company  were  not 
to  have  possession  of  it  during  the  life  of  Bazalet  Jung*  These  proceedinfi»  were  taken  with* 
out  considting  the  Nizam,  who  was  seriously  offended,  and  charged  the  Madraff  Council  with 
having  violated  the  treaty  of  1768.  The  Government  of  Bengal  severely  condemned  the 
cottduct  of  Madras,  and,  for  this  and  other  offences,  the  Court  of  Directors  disjnissed  the 
governor.  Sir  William  Rumbold,  and  part  of  die  council. 

The  Nizam,  now  connected  with  Hyder,  threatened  to  attack  Bazalet  Jung  unless  he 
annulled  his  engagement  with  the  English;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  Nizam 
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Ali  acceded  to  a  treaty  between  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas  for  a  system  of  combined  hosti- 
lities against  the  English ,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Ragobah,  who,  m  opposition  to 
the  decision  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  vacant  office  of  Peshwa. 

The  Supreme  Government  made  restitution  of  the  Guntoor  Circar,  and  tried  to  conciliate 
the  Nizam,  who,  partly  from  poverty  and  weakness,  partly  from  jealousy  of  Hyder,  and 
partly  from  the  assurances  whicti  he  had  received  from  Bengal,  had  refrained  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war.  Towards  its  close  in  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Hastings  had  entered  mto 
a  negotiation  with  Nizam  Ali  for  obtaining  from  that  prince  a  body  of  nis  horse,  and  for 
ceding  to  him  in  return  the  Northern  Circars ;  but  having  submitted  the  scheme  to  Lord 
Macartney,  who  had  arrived  at  Madras  before  the  arrangements  were  concluded,  that  noble- 
man's reasonings  induced  Mr.  £bustings  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

Among  the  instructions  with  which  Lord  Comwallis  was  furnished  in  1786,  for  his  guidance 
as  Governor- general,  was  an  explicit  order  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Guntoor  Cirear. 
Bazalet  Jung  had  died  in  1782,  but  Nizam  Ali  retained  possession  of  the  Cirear^  and  the 
English  had  withheld  the  payment  of  the  peshcush. 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  Lord  Comwallis  was  deterred  from  obeying  immediately  the 
peremptory  order  which  he  had  received,  respecting  the  Guntoor  Cirear.  His  Lordship  saw 
reason  to  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  wo\ild  offend  the  Nizam,  and  that  Tippoo 
would  take  advantage  of  the  dispute  to  establish  his  influence  at  the  Court  of  Hydrabad. 
Moreover,  apprehensions  were  at  that  titne  entertained  of  a  rupture  with  France,  in  1788, 
however,  the  state  of  affiurs  being  apparently  more  favourable,  the  question  was  brouriit 
forward.  The  Nizam,  preferring  the  friendship  of  the  Englidii  to  a  connexion  with  either 
Tippoo  or  the  Mahrattas  (to  one  or  other  of  whom  he  appeared  likely  to  fall  a  prey)i 
manifested  an  unexpected  readiness  to  comply  with  the  Governor-generars  demand,  and  the 
Guntoor  Cirear  was  accordingly  surrenderee!  m  the  month  of  September  1788. 

From  contracting  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Nizam,  Lord  Comwallis  felt  himself 
restrained,  not  only  by  the  legislative  enactment  which  inhibited  the  formation  of  new  alliance 
except  in  the  event  of  war,  but  also  by  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  with 
whom  his  Lordship  wished  to  keep  upon  good  terms.  An  expedient,  however,  was  resorted 
to,  which  was  intended  to  meet  the  Nizam's  wishes  without  violating  the  law  or  risking  the 
enmity  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  was,  to  consider  the  old  treaty  of  1768  as  being  still  in  force, 
and  to  give  to  the  clauses  of  that  treaty  such  an  extent  of  meaning  as  would  satisfy  the 


permit."     It  was  now  a£^eed  that  they _  , 

one  limitation,  namely,  that  they  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Company's  allies, 
among  whom  were  specifically  mentioned  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and 
Arcot,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Tanjore.  As  Tippoo  Sultan  was  not  named  in 
this  exceptive  list,  he  might  justly  have  taken  alarm  at  the  implied  discretion  of  employing 
the  force  eventually  against  him. 

The  engagement  thus  contracted  with  the  Nizam  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Comwallis  to  his  Highness,*  which,  however,  was  declared  to  be  equal  to  a  treaty. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  Tippoo  Sultan  having  attacked  the  lines  of  our  ally 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  Lord  Comwallis  made  immediate  preparations  for  war ;  and  being 
now  actually  relieved  from  all  restraints  with  regard  to  new  connexions,  his  Lordririp  ^Mt)- 
ceeded  to  negotiate  both  with  the  Nizam  and  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam  was  aifiaoui 
that  the  treaty  should  contain  an  article  for  the  unlimited  guaranty  of  his  country,  from  an 
apprehension  that  while  engaged  against  Uppoo  the  Mahrattas  might  make  an  atteck  upon 
mm.  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  see  fit  to  comply  with  the  Nizam's  request,  but  aawred  his 
Highness  that  he  would  find  the  British  Government  well  disposed,  at  a  proper  opportunity, 
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to  take  such  further  steps  for  drawing  the  connnexion  closer  between  the  twostates,  as  might 
be  coDsisteDt  with  good  faith  and  a  due  attention  to  subsisting  engagements  with  its  other 
allies. 

The  treaty  with  the  Nisam  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  July^  and  that  with  the  Poona 
Durbar  on  the  1st  June  179P.  The  contracting  [larties  bound  themselves  vigorously  to 
prosecwte  the  war^  not  to  make  peace  exoept  with  mutual  consent,  and  to  make  an  eoual 
partition  of  their  conquests.  Tippoo  liaving  been  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  dic- 
tated under  the  walls  (>f  Seringapatam,  to  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions,  a  partition  of  them 
was  accordingly  made  between  the  allies  in  three  equal  shares. 

The  force  supplied  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  PesArtra  was  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  to 
serve  durine  the  war.  By  the  separate  agreement  with  the  Nizam,  a  detachment  of  from 
four  to  six  battalions  was  to  be  sent  to  his  Highneto.  The  fourth  Article  of  the  agreement 
was  as  follows : 

''  Whenever  a  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis,  requiring  the  disiiiission  of  the  said  detach- 
ment, shall  arrive,  provided  it  is  at  leisure  from  service,  and  also  whenever  his  Highness 
shall  think  proper  to  dismiss  it,  there  shall  be  no  hesitation  on  either  side.'^ 

In  the  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Nizam  above  alluded  to^  as  equivalent  to  a 
treaty,  it  was  "  agreed  that  in  future  either  party,  without  a  breach  of  treaty,  should  .be  at 
liberty  to  receive  or  send  vakeels  to  correspona  with  any  powers  in  the  Deckan,  in'such 
manner  as  might  be  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  affairs,  under  the  conditi6n  that 
the  object  of  such  intercourse  or  corfeftpondence  be  not  hostile  to  either  of  theg^overn- 
ments. ' 

After  the  termiilation  of  the  Mysore  war  two  battalions  continued  with  the  Nizam* 

Upon  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  Hurry  Punt>  one  of  the  Mahratta  generals,  pressed 
Lord  CornwaUis  to  let  the  Peshwa  subsidize  in  future  a  corps  of  British  troops,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Nizam  then  did.    Whether  he  was  so  autborisedf  by  the  Peshwa  is  not  known. 

Lord  Comwallis,  although  the  Mahratta  general  urged  it  strong^ly,  dedined  the  proposal, 
thinking  it  hazardous  to  mix  up  his  government  in  the  unsettl^  policy  of  the  Mahratta 
states. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  tfiat  the  Nizam  had  manifested  an  anxiety  that  the  treaty  of 
1790  should  contain  an  article  for  the  unlimited  guaranty  of  his  country,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  future  hostility  of  the  Mahrattas.  Soon  after  Lord  Teignmouth's  accession 
to  power,  circumstances  occurred  which  justified  that  apprehension.  The  seeds  of  mpture 
existed  in  the  nature  of  the  political  relations  between  die  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  An 
unsettled  account  was  always  pending*,  consisting*  partly  of  arrears  of  choute,  and  partly  of 

Sortions  of  the  revenues  or  territory  situated  within  tne  Nizam's  boundary^  but  *wnich  the 
lahrattas  claimed  the  right  of  collecting' tturou^^h  their  own  officers.  The  mixed  nature  of 
this  connexion  had  afforded  to  the  Mahrattas  the  means  of  establishing  a  powerful  asceu* 
dancy  over  the  government  of  Hydrabad,  which  had  been  with  much  difficulty  shaken  off 
when  the  Nizam  renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Ei^lish  in  the  year  1788. 

When,  in  the  year  1794,  the  Mahrattas  prepared  to  enforce  their  claims  upon  the  Nizam, 
Lord  Teignmouth  proffered  his  mediation,  which  having  been  rejected  by  the  Poona  Durbar, 
hostilities  ensued.  In  Febmary  1795,  a  corps  under  the  command  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scmdia 
marched  towards  the  Nizam's  camp.  On  the  11th  of  March  he  was  attacked,  and  a  fifeneral 
Action  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained 
any  decided  advantage.  The  Nizam,  influenced  by  the  fears  of  his  women,  who  attended 
him  in  the  action,  retreated  during  the  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the  small  fort  of  KurdUab, 
which  is  surrounded  with  hills  except  in  one  part ;  this  part  the  Mahrattas  immediately 
occupied,  and  thus  completely  hemmed  in  the  Nizam* s  army  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  After 
remaining  for  some  weeks  in  this  situation,  his  Highness  was  obliged  to  make  peace  on  very 
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jM.  I  jOOO  bane :  but  by  an  arran^ment  made  29th  May  1803,  a  regiment  of  European  vra^  sub- 

stiuned  for  two  battalions  of  Native  infantry.  In  order  to  prevent  discussions  upon  pecu- 
niary matters,  and  to  place  the  alliance  upon  a  firm  and  durable  basis.  Lord  Wellesley  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Nizam  to  cede  in  perpetuity,  and  in  full  sovereignty,  all  the  territory  wmch 
he  bad  acquired  by  the  Mysore  wars  o£  1789  and  17^9,  which  cession  was  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  subsidy.  His  Highness  also  consented  to  such  exchanges  of  districts  as 
serve  to  constitute  a  more  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
states. 

By  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  British  Government  engaged  to  defend  the  state  of  Hydrabad 
against  foreign  aggression,  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Nizam  upon  the  zemindars  of 
5»orapore  and  Gurdwall,  and  any  odier  of.  his  Highness's  subjects  who  might  revolt  from 
their  allegiance.  In  the  event  of  war  the  subsidiary  force  (with  the  exception  of  two  bat- 
talions to  be  kept  near  the  Nizam's  person)  was  to  be  employed  against  the  enemy,  and  his 
Highness  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  6,G00  infantry  and  9,000  horse,  and  to  afford  all 
further  aid  which  might  be  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  his  means.  He  was  restricted  from 
entering  into  negotiations  with  other  states,  and  from  committing  hostilities,  without  the 
knowled^o  and  consent  of  the  British  Government ;  and  in  the  event  of  differences  arising 
between  hifi  Highness  and  another  power,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  British  Govenmient, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  It  was  agreed  on  tiie  part  of  the  British  Government,  that 
tfaey  would  in  no  instance  interfere  with  the  Nizdm's  children,  relations,  or  subjects,  with 
respect  to  whom  they  would  always  consider  him  absolute. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  with  the  Nizam  has  been  ther  more  particularly  described,  as 
it  was  intmided  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  alliances  which  it  was  his 
LordMhip*H  purpose  to  extend  to  the  principal  Mahratta  states. 

As  Ml  isolated  measure  the  alliance  of  1800  with  the  Nizam  was  entirely  approved*  at 
iufttt^,  ber:aijM)  it  wfut  nianifustly  expedient  to  substitute  British  for  French  influence  in  the 
c/mriciU  of  a  nUte  which  was  incapable,  without  foreign  aid,  of  preserving  its  territories 
Mfairisi  th«  continual  incursions  of  too  Mahrattas. 

Ml/sore. 

Ill  d#^lib«?ratirtg  upon  the  diNposal  of  tlic  conauered  territory  of  Mysore,  Lord  Wellesley 
t///fk  into  rron«ii/lerution  the  schemes  of  an  equal  division  of  it  between  either  the  Rnyliji 
H$i4i  tbii  Nixjtm,  or  between  the  English,  the  ?fisam,  and  the  Mahrattas.  His  Letter  to  the 
f'ofirt  of  Din'tr^ihTH,  dated  the  'kl  August  17^M,  assigns  the  reasons  which  induced  hisLord- 
niiip  Ut  n^y'r.t  both  of  thoM;  Hchcmes  : 

**  Thii  w»r"  ((fhnt.rvnn  his  Lordi»hip)  '*  liad  not  been  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  schemes  of 
^'rO$y^w•^i,  ui(f^rmnVmmuiui  of  territory^  or  augmentation  of  revenue.  In  proportion  to  the 
m«lffifhid«t  nittl  liiNtni  of  our  mucccss,  it  became  a  more  ui^nt  duty  to  remember,  that  a 
liHur^t^  f//iififli'd  III  lh<i  LTfitificMtion  of  any  ambitious  or  inordinate  view,  could  neither  be 
iMlvMiilMg'i''U««  lioiiourable,  nor  m^curo* 

"  'Miff  ftporoviid  ]n*\\r.y,  inti!rests,  and  honour  of  the  British  nation,  required  that  the 
nHili^iutud  ol  lUiUiKtMinift:  kingdom  subjected  to  our  disposal  should  be  formed  on  principles 
fH4t4ijilrt\ilh  in  Ihti  iitliahitttnti  of  th<)  conquered  territories,  just  and  conciliatory  towards  the 
nfhh^nimtn  fiiitivn  ftttih'H,  and  indulgent  to  every  party  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  oonse^. 

H9lHlti^h4  tit  IHII'  HIKTI'Im/' 

HlUfit  ili«f«ii  If  I  iiMri|ili«N  L(tril  Wf'llesley  determined  to  establbh  a  central  and  separate 
f^t^Mhthhhi  III'  VlyMins  undi-r  Hriti.Hh  protection,  and  to  confer  this  new  principality  upon 
hfti  4tffvivifii^  Ui*ntl  of  iImi  itiicicnt  llimloo  family,  whose  authority  had  been  usurped  by 
Myd#.f  All 

*HtH  ff<«i  tft  Oift  inrrifory*  with  thn  nxci^tion  of  a  share  reserved  for  the  P^wa,^  wsb 
UfHh^ftmlMy  lUifuM  brtwri'h  tbn  (lompany  and  Nizam  Ali. 

Kwtoa 

9  'IUh  fnid-ivii  UvUtK  fttifUnttrUrtfiy  rrfiiMfl  to  ftgree  to  Lord  Welleslej's  overtures  of  slliiDce,  the  rcterved  terri- 
t*f*f  •♦*«  /ftvkM  tfftiwMiM  Ikm  i'Mmfmny  ■iid  the  Nbsai. 


KistRft  Raj  Oodiaver, a  obtld  three  yezntot aige,  was.rsiMd  to  the  throng  of  his  aM^lMttj) 
and  Puroeah,  a  Brahminr  of  great  abilit  j  aad  high  reputatioivy  whobadr  been  tbe  ohief  fiaai^» 
cial  mmistdr  of  Tippoo>  was  appomteddowao  or  miiustev  to  the  young  jprinctf: 

With  the  iieWly-cohstifated  governihent  of  Mysore,  a  treafty  Wia  eoiicldded  Oii  theJttft 
July'  1799,  of  which'  the  following'  are  the  prmclpal  sltipulatidti^:-^ 

The  Company  were  bound  to  niaintain  a  military  force  for  tl^e  defenceof  the  kingdon^  of 
Mysore  ;  the  Rajah  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  (about  £'^10,(K)0} 
for  the  support  of  this  force.  In  the  event  of  extraordinary  expenses  being  incurred  for  the 
defence  of  the  territories  of  t!he  contracting  parties,  or  in  preparations  for  hostilities  against 
any  enemy  of  the  two  states,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  to  contribute  towards  the  expenditure 
in  such  proportion  as  should  appear  to  (he?  Governor-generaf  of  India,  after  an  attent^e 
consideration  of  his  means,  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

Under  the  declared  rei^olution  of  providing  against  the  possibility  of  the  Company *s. 
governnient  sviffering  by  ^ny  failure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  sub-  * 
sidiary  force,  it  was  stipulated^  that  on  such  an  event  appearing  probable,  the  British 
Government  should  have  a  right,  either  to  introduce  such  regulations  and  oi^inances  as  it 
might  think  fit  to  prescribe  for  the  management  of  the  Rajaas  revenues,  or.  to  assume  the 
direct  management  of  such  parts  of  the  Mysore  country  as  nttight  be  necessary  to  render  the 
fUiicLs  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  efficient  and  available.  On  the  part  of  me 
British  Government,  it  was  agreed  to  render  to  the  Rajah  a  true  and  faithful  account  of 
the  revenues  so  assumed ;  and  it  was  stipulated^  that,  under  no  possible  citttimstahibcn^, 
should  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Rajah'  be  le^  than'  one  lac  of  pajgodas,  territorid  r^enUe 
(£40,000),  and  one-fifth*  of  the  produce  of  the  territories  ceded  to  him  by  tfe' tridat^  of 
Mysore.  -     .    •  » 

In  this  treaty  the  Kajah  agreed  to  refrafti  frt)rti  all  conVi^unicatibh  or  corr^jyotidetide'  ^th 
any  foreign  state,  and  to  admit  fi'o  Eurt)pean'  foreigners  into  his  country  or  service.     He  also 
agreed  to  permit  the  British  Grdvernlnent  to  garrison  witfh  its  owA  troops  sucfc  fortVesW^s  i*rt  ' 
the  country  of  Mysore  as  it  might  think  necessary  to' th^  fnlfilrhent  of  its  engag^mt^nts  for ' 
protecting  and  defending  that  kingdom. 

Oude. 

In  order  of  time,  the  next  change  in  our  political  relations  eifected  by  Lord  Well^sley 
was  with  Saadut  Ali,  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude.  As  already  observed,  the  character  of 
the  alliance,  as  concluded  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in  the  year  1798,  was  strictly  subsidiary. 
The  Vizier  placed  his  entire  dependence  upon  the  British  Government  for  protection  against 
both  external  and  internal  danger,  and  consequently  relinquished  his  right  to  treat  with 
othei*  powers  except  in  concurrence  with  the  will  of  the  piV>ttK;ting  state.  His  Exeelleney 
indeed  confessed,  that  he  could  not  trust  even  his  personal  security  to  his  own  troops; 
and  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  a  threatened  invasion  of  India  by  Zemaun  Shah;  it  was  neces-  . 
sary  to  move  the  subsidiary  force  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  Oude,  Saadut  Ali  earnestly 
requested  that  a  portion  of  that  force  should  be  retained  at  Lucnow. 

Sir  James  Craig,  the  Commander 'in -chief,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  wrote  in  the  following 
terms  to  Lord  Wellesley : 

''  I  know  not  what  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Nabob's  troops.  I  would  be  content  that 
they  should  be  useless,  but  I  dread  their' befaig  dangperoiid.  Unlesai  some  step  is  taken  with 
regard  to  them,  I  should  be  almost  as  unwilling  to  leave  them  behind  me  as  I  should  be  ta  . 
leave  a  fortress  of  the  enemy.  The  Nabob  is  highly  unpopular,  and  of  all  his  subjects  I 
believe  he  would  least  expect  attachment  from  his  army.  Your  Lordship  judges  most 
rightly,  that,  in  its  present  shape,  no  sort  of  service  can  be  expected  from  the  Nabob's  armv; 
and  I  am  confident  that  without  a  total  diange  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  in  toe 
manners  of  the  people,  there  exist  no  possible  means  oy  which  it  can  be  rendered  such  as 
can  merit  that  the  smallest  degree  of  confidence  should  be  placed  in  it.    The  money  now 
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■the  stsLie  in  the  ostensible  capacity  of  dewan^  from  which  station^  however,  he  was  speedily 
ejected  by  Rowba,  one  of  the  late  Rajah's  ministers.  The  partizans  of  Canojee  and  of 
Rowba,  respectively  solicited  the  support  of  the  British  Government.  Pendins^  that 
reference  Miilhar  Rao,  first  cousin  of  the  late  Govind  Rao,  advanced  with  a  considerable 
force  in  aid  of  Canojee.  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  deeminc^  it  politic  to  pre- 
vent the  subversion  of  Anund  Rao's  authority,  detached  Major  Walker  with  about  1,200 
men  to  the  scene  cf  action.  The  mere  appearance  of  this  force  checked  the  career  of  Mulhar 
Rao,  who  professed  himself  willing^  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Duncan. 
Major  Walker  advanced  upon  Mulhar  Rao*s  fort  of  Kurree,  where,  at  a  conference,  that 
chief  agreed  to  relinquish  bis  conquests,  and  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  which  had  been 
incurred  in  the  expedition  against  him.  Whilst  this  negotiation  was  proceeding  with 
apparent  sincerity,  Mulhar  Rao  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  Major  Walker's  detachment, 
which  sustained  a  loss  of  three  officers  and  forty  privates.  The  enemy  was  however 
repulsed ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Clarke  with  reinforcements,  Mulhar 
Rao  was  reduced  to  submission.  His  fort  of  Kurree  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
troops  on  the  5th  May  1802. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations.  Governor  Duncan  negotiated  with  Rowba,  the 
Guicowar  minister,  who,  on  the  l5th  March  1802,  subscribed  an  agreement,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  district  of  Attaveesy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  yielding  six 
and  a-half  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  should  be  assigned  over  to  the  British  Government,  as 
a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  campaign  against  Mulhar  Rao. 

Rowba  abo  engaged,  on  behalf  of  his  master,  to  subsidize  a  force  consisting  of  2,000 
sepoys,  and  a  company  of  Eurc^an  artillery,  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  territorial 
cession  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  he  agreed  to  relinquish  the  Guicowar's  share  of  the  choute 
of  Surut,  and  to  cede  the  pergunnah  of  Cboarassy  wnich  surrounds  that  city. 

By  a  subsequent  agreement  (dated  6th  June  1802),  the  pergunnah  of  Chickly,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Surat,  was  transferred  to  the  British  Government. 

On  tho  29th  July  1802,  Anuiui,  Rao  Gruicowar  signed  an  instrument,  bv  which  he  not 
only  confirmed  the  above-mentioned  agreements,  but  added  other  stipulations,  tending 
to  establish  the  British  influence  in  Guierat.  The  treaty  was  concluded  through  the 
agency  of  Major  Walker,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  resident  at  the  Guico- 
war*H  court. 

With  a  view  to  enable  tho  Rajah  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  subsidiary  force,  it  became 
a  priniury  object  of  Major  Walker's  attention  to  effect  the  disbandment  of  the  Arab  corps, 
which  forin(4  a  principal  part  of  tho  Rajah's  military  establishment.  These  turbulent 
nwrcfynr'n'^  hirld  poMHeMhion  of  the  Rajah's  person,  and  were  not  brought  to  terms  until  a 
frn('.U(nhU:  bririich  had  \mm  <'fFected  in  the  fort  of  Baroda,  when  they  agreed  to  liberate 
fh^;  Itiijiih,  uimI  U)  quit  the  province  of  Guzerat,  on  receiving  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
Uj  tlu'.m. 

In  rcinru  f<>r  tti«  Hervi^:^^  thus  reiulered  to  him,  Anund  Rao  ceded  the  fort  of  Kaira,  with 
tU  a^ljoiiiin^  domain. 


Thi:  mib^idy.  whfrh  in  July  1802  amounted  to  7,80,000  rupees  per  annum,  was  in  Juno 
4)'.*,  r,inH  t/f  W,70,i)^i^)^  in  conH/*qijf*nce  of  1,000  sepoys  having  been  added  to  the  British 
'rf.  'I  K#.  HiifuUf*u  of  ihrr  Siiprfrriir;  (government  having  been  absorbed  by  the  conflict  with 
tfif-  Mrthfi^itsu*,  whir:li  rTomrnfriur/rd  in  the  year  1S03,  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April 
m^)''>  t\,.it  }ftf.  H\\iin»f*i  with  ^^u?  Guicowar  wa<i  consolidated  bv  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 


Ion 


rr«*;i  •  ■ 
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\i  ihf.  fitui'  *h^n  *\u'  f'riri^i  Government  took  the  Guicowar  umler  its  protection,  the 
Rajah  t  «lT.»irt  wrf.  ni  ;•  'U-iAdr-HhUs  state.  Major  Walker  ascertaineil,  wiat  while  the 
r»rr!«ip--t  'ifuouijf.tl  u>  M*  fni*f*t  rbin  fifty -five  lacs,  the  disbursements  ^*fn»  not  less  than 
,^ijyhL^  .rwi,  Ur*      III  rrfi/,riin^  \\ifi%H  Uau  fo  Government,  he  suppose*  au  iudiiferent  person 
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L  What  necessity  is  there  for  the  Company  to  be  so  interested  about  the  internal  welfare 
of  the  Guicowar  state  ? 

2.  What  is  their  right  of  interference  ?  and 

3.  Where  is  the  advantage  which  they  will  derive  by  so  much  trouble  ? 

1.  The  first  question,  he  observes,  may  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
Guicowar  finances.  A  dissolution  of  the  government  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  present  exorbitant  expenditure.  A  few  years  more  would  plunge  the  administra- 
tion into  an  irretrievable  state  of  distress :  the  Company  would  then  be  obliged  to  assist  the 
Guicowar  at  a  hazard,  or  to  assume  the  government  of  nis  dominions. 

2.  The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  is  founded  on  the  express  request  of 
the  sci^ereign  of  the  Guicowar  state,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  bearing  date 
the  29th  July  1802.  The  obligations  of  express  covenants,  no  less  than  the  sacred  rights  of 
friendship,  impressively  call  on  the  British  Uovernment  to  save  the  Guicowar  state  before 
it  reaches  that  point  where  its  incumbrances  may  be  irreparable. 

3.  The  advantages  which  the  British  Government  will  derive  from  granting  the  requisite 
aid  will  be  exemplified  very  speedily  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  resources  of  its  ally, 
idiich  will  be  at  me  sole  disposal  of  the  Company.  An  obedient  and  well  paid  army  will 
be  ready  to  yield  its  assistance,  and  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  or  duty  in  serving  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Company. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the  Supreme  Government,  in  a  letter  to  that  of 
Bombay,  dated  31st  July  18(fe,  observed  as  follows  :— "  The  question  of  our  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  active  interference  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
radical  reform  of  the  expenditure  of  the  state  of  the  Guicowar,  has  been  so  fully  and  ably 
discussed  by  Major  Walker,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  on  that  subject.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Guicowar,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  our  connexion 
with  the  state  has  been  established,  and  has  become  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  its  internal 
concerns,  distinguish  our  relations  with  that  state  from  those  which  subsist  with  the  great 
states  of  India,  although  the  general  political  relations  and  obligations  are  the  same.  The 
interference,  therefore,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  cannot  be  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  deviation  from  those  principles  of  policy  which,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  allies, 
precludes  our  interference  in  the  manag^ement  of  their  internal  concerns.  It  is  evident  that 
the  alternative  of  our  interference  for  the  reform  of  the  affairs  of  the  Guicowar  is  not  merely 
the  loss  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  efiSciency  of  the  alliance,  but  the  positive 
dangers  to  which  the  certain  ruin  of  the  state  would  expose  our  most  essential  interests  in 
that  quarter  of  the  peninsula." 

With  the  sanction  thus  obtained  to  the  policy  of  interference,  Major  Walker  addressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  energy  and  zeal  to  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  the  expenditure  of 
the  Baroda  state  within  its  income.  The  army  having  a  claim  for  arrears  of  pay  amounting 
to  upwards  of  41  lacs  of  rupees,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  funds  to  that  extent,  in 
order  to  disband  superfluous  corps,  the  most  disorderly  and  troublesome  of  which  consisted 
of  the  Arab  mercenaries.  Of  the  funds  thus  required,  the  British  Government  advanced 
on  loan,  at  different  times,  19,37,683  rupees,  and  a  further  sum  of  21,78,601  rupees  was, 
by  the  use  of  their  influence,  obtained  from  the  shro£fs,  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of 
interest. 

For  the  repayment  of  these  loans,  and  of  the  interest  thereon,  certain  districts,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  12,95,000  rupees,  were  assigned  by  the  Guicowar. 

Some  of  the  transactions  above  stated  took  place  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesleyj  to  whose  political  measures  in  other  quarters  of  India  it  is  now  proper 
to  advert 

Pekhwa. 

To  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  of  October  1800,  were  subjoined  three  separate  and  secret 
articles,  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  Peshwo^  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
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No.  20.  (Nagpore))  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  defensive  alliance^  on  certain  conditions  therein 

nntmrnetL  Specified.     The  instrument  above  alluded  to  contains  the  following  declaration : — ^  The 

r     ~p  contracting  parties  entertain   no  views  of  conquest,  or    extension  of  their  respective 

b  S  JooetTEsa     dominions,  nor  any  intention  of  proceeding  to  hostilities,  unless  in  the  case  of  unjustified  or 

^'  unprovoked  aggression,  and  after  the  failure  of  their  joint  endeavours  to  obtain  reasonable 
satisfaction  through  the  channel  of  pacific  negotiation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding treaty.  It  is,  however,  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  and  of  a  consequent 
partition  of  conquests  between  the  contracting  parties,  his  Highness  the  Nabob  Asoph  Jah 
(the  Nizam)  shaJl  be  entitled  to  partidpate  equally  with  the  other  contracting  parties  in 
the  division  of  every  territory  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  successful  exertion  of  their 
united  arms,  provided  his  Highness  the  Nabob  Asoph  JaL  shall  have  faithfully  fulfilled  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  treaty,  especially  those  contained  in  the  12th  and  ISth 
articles  thereof,"  which  stipulated  that  ^*his  Highness  should  bring  forward  all  his  resources^ 
collect  benjarries,  and  store  grain  in  his  frontier  garrisons.'* 

Although  I^rd  Wellesley  used  every  endeavour  to  induce  the  Peshwa  to  become  a  party 
to  the  league,  of  which  tlie  treaty  of  Hydrabad  was  to  form  the  basis,  it  was  not  until  he 
had  sought  refuge  at  Basseiu,  from  the  hostility  of  Holkar  (who  had  obtained  possession 
of  P(ioiia),  that  his  Highness  consented  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  ^tish 
Goveniiuent.     Uy  the  treaty  of  fiassein,  which  was  concluded  on  the  31st  December  1802, 


l*or  \\\v  rognlar  pav  of  this  force  his  Highness  provided  by  a  territorial  cession.  He  agreed 
to  ivfiT  Id  llic  arbitration  of  the  British  Government  his  claims  upon  the  Nizam  and  the 
Guirownr,  and  neither  to  commence  nor  to  pursue  in  future  any  negodations  with  any 
otlirr  p«»\ver  whatever,  without  giving  previous  notice  and  entering  into  mutual  consulta- 
tion Willi  the  DritiNli  (uivernuient;  on  whose  part  it  was  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inniiiier  oreoneern  with  hisllighness's  children,  relations,  subjects,  or  servants,  with  respect 
to  wtioiii  lie  wiiM  held  to  lie  absolute* 

Tlie  I  )iikr  of  Wellington  (then  General  Wellesley)  having  by  a  rapid  march  rescued 
the  INnliwii'n  eiipitnl  rn>m  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Holkar,  BajeeRao 
wii«  iiferoi'iiMl  tliilluT  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  and  re-established  in  his  authority. 

Thfi  treiityof  IhiNNein.  by  separating  the  Peshwa  from  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains^ 
virliiiilly  liniki*  up  the  ronfederacy  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal  head.  But  for  that 
ulnihn/irpoliry  he  would  pmlmbly  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pageant,  like  the  Rajali 
(il  Niittiiiiili,  iiimI  linve  Nuhserved  the  purposes  of  Sindia  or  of  Holkar,  between  whom  a 
iifiittr*}|  liiiil  Iteeii  eitri'iedon  for  dominancy  in  the  Peshwa's  councils. 

Allliiiiifrli  SiiMliii  and  the  llajnh  of  Hcrar  must  have  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  the 
llrttiuli  iilliMiM  r  will  to  destroy  their  influence  at  the  court  of  Poona,  they  at  first  professed 
lo  t^iilt  iiiiiii  no  objiTtioii  to  tlie  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein;  a  short  time»  how- 
evfii.  nerved  to  diM-ione  the  iiiNineerity  of  their  professions.  The  war  in  which  they  en* 
/rifffeil  leiMiMiiiled  in  tlieir  entire  diKComfiturc  and  humiliation. 

(  hi  M  i-elviiif{  liilelligeiiee  of  the  eonclusion  of  the  treatv  of  Bassein,  the  kte  Lord  Lon* 
fliihili  1 1 V  (llifii  VUeoiiiit  ( 'imtlerengh),  who  presided  at  the  India  Board,  entered  at  oonsi- 
firiiilili.  Iiii^fili  Into  It  n>ii«ideration  of  the  )u)licy  of  that  measure.  From  that  able  paper 
Ihi.  iMJliitvliiK  '*i'f^  eHlrnelM: 

"  III  iMiiMiiliiiiii^  ilii*i  i|iieHtiiin,  it  is  material  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  natore  of 
llii:  MiiiiiM  Hull  u  III  wlileli  We  have  aimed. 

'*  1  III  )iiMlri>»iiil  iiihI  ill  view  \h  viih/rtitire  alliance  and  guarantee  connecting  theMahrattas 
w]\\i  III*   Ni^iiiii  iiiid  the  (  oiiipiiiiy,  and  through  thatlcRgne  preserving  the  peace  of  Indku 

"  AlihifiiH.h  the  iiii|iieheii«l(iii  of  remote  danger  from  French  influence,  acting  through 
ihi:  i\liihn»llii  iMidiMieiiMyi  U  Muted  lis  a  collateral  object  to  be  thus  provided  agahist,  yet 
llii;  Miiiln  iHiliry  ol  ihn  Myaluni,  im  relied  upon,  is  its  pacific  tendency. 

"On 
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in  his  military  eetaUishments   and  to  correct  the  abuses  prevalent  in  his  eivil  adminii- 
traiion. 

AmoTfij  the*  cessions  obtained  from  the  Vizior  was  the  tribute  from  the  Nabob  of  Fur- 
nickalmd,  a  petty  state  inhabited  chiefly  by  Patans,  whose  turbulence  had  impaired  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  Nabob  of  Furruckabad  was  prevailed  upon  (20th  June  1802) 
to  transfer  the  province  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  Company,  on  the  conditions  that  a 
stipend  of  1,08,000  rupees  per  annum  should  be  settled  upon  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever; 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  honours  due  to  his  rank ;  that  the  houses, 
^rdcns,  villaf^es,  and  all  other  property  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to  his  father, 
should  be  secured  to  him  ;  and  that  certain  allowances,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  16,000 
rupees  per  annum,  sliould  be  made  to  the  diflTerent  members  of  his  family,  and  to  his 
dependents. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  the  19th  November  1803,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India  (Lord  Castlereagh  being  President)  expressed,  through  the  Secret  Conmiittee,  their 
approbation  of  the  treaty  of  1801.     From  that  despatch  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  The  Company  being  now  bound  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  his  Highness's 
dominions  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  without  further  charge  to  the  Vizier, 
the  ample  revenue  which  remains  to  his  Highness,  entirely  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  his 
civil  government,  will,  we  trust,  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and  enable  his  Ilighhess  to  put  his  just  debts  in  a  course  of  progressive  liquidation. 

^'  \Vc  also  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  Vizier,  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  as 
well  as  the  charge  of  a  licentious  and  worse  than  useless  army,  and  rescued,  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  greater  proportion  of  that  force,  from  the  most  abject  dependence  on  his  own 
powerful  subjects,  at  whose  disposal  those  mutinous  and  disaffected  troops  chiefly  were,  will 
now,  supported  and  defended  by  a  disciplined  and  orderly  force,  apply  oimself  with  energy 
to  the  internal  administration  of  his  affairs.  His  Highness  is  weu  aware  of  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  his  country  has  been  reduc^  by  the  inefficiency  and  vices  of  its  govern- 
ment. He  has  now  the  means  of  remedying^  these  defects,  and  of  providing  for  his  own  ease, 
and  for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  We  trust  his  Highness  will  avail  himself  of  so 
favourable  an  occasion  of  doing  himself  honour ;  and  we  rely  with  confidence  that  our 
Supreme  Government  will,  at  all  times,  afford  to  his  Highness  their  utmost  countenance  and 
support  in  tlie  prosecution  of  so  laudable  a  purpose.** 

llie  Court  of  Directors  formed  a  judgment  very  different  from  that  of  the  Board  upon 
the  merits  of  Lord  Wellesley's  arrangement  with  the  Vizier ;  but  their  proposed  strictures 
were  not  forwarded  to  India,  the  Board  having  withheld  their  sanction  from  the  Court's 
paragraphs. 

Guicourar, 

The  rise  of  the  Guicowar*s  power  in  Guzerat  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  Peshwa  in  the  Deckan.  rillajee  Guicowar  was  patei,  or  managing  proprietor  of  a 
village,  and  afterwards  an  officer  under  the  Mahratta  governor  of  Guzerat,  a.d.  1731. 
After  many  struggles  and  intrigues,  he  established  his  own  power  in  that  province.  Pillajae 
was  succeeded,  in  17479  by  his  son  Damajee,  who  was  compelled  by  the  Peshwa  Bullajee 
llao,  to  cede  one«half  of  his  territories,  and  to  hold  the  other  half  in  dependence  on  the 
state  of  Poonah.  Damajee  died  in  the  year  1708.  The  succession  was  disputed;  but 
Futtch  Sing  having  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  Peshwa,  was  established  in  the  govern* 
mcnt.  Ho  was  assisted  by  British  troops  in  e^tpelling  his  rival.  At  the  peace  of  1782  with 
the  Mahrattas,  concluded  tlirough  the  mediation  of  Mahdajee  Sindia,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  jaghii*e  of  Futteh  Sing  should  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Company,  he  paying  the 
same  obedience  to  the  Peshwa  as  had  before  that  transaction  been  customary.  Futteh  Sing 
died  in  17H9  ;  his  successor,  Manajee,  died  in  1792.  To  him  succeeded  Govind  Rao,  on 
whose  death,  in  September  1800,  the  government  devolved  upon  his  eldest  legitimate  son, 
Anund  Rao. 

Anund  Rao  was  a  prince  of  weak  intellects.    His  brother  Canojee  exercised  the  power  of 
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.the  state  in  the  ost^osible  capacity  of  dewan^  from  whidi  station,  however «  be  was  speedily 
ejected  by  Rowba,  one  of  the  late  Rajab*8  ministers.  The  partisans  of  Canojee  and  of 
ftowba,  respectively  solicited  the  support  of  the  British  Government.  Pending^  that 
reference  Mulhar  Rao,  first  cousin  of  the  late  Goviud  Rao,  advanced  with  a  considerable 
force  in  aid  of  Canojee.  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  deemincr  it  politic  to  pre- 
vent the  subversion  of  Anund  Rao's  authority,  detached  Major  Walker  with  about  1 ,200 
men  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  mere  appearance  of  this  force  checked  the  career  of  Mulhar 
R90,  who  professed  himself  willing  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Duncan. 
Major  Walker  advanced  upon  Mulhar  Rao's  fort  of  Kurree,  where,  at  a  conference,  that 
chief  agreed  to  relinquish  uis  conquests,  and  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  which  had  been 
incurred  in  the  expedition  against  him.  Whilst  this  negotiation  was  proceeding  with 
apparent  sincerity,  Mulhar  Rao  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  Major  Walker's  detachment, 
which  sustained  a  loss  of  three  officers  and  forty  privates.  The  enemy  was  however 
repulsed ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Clarke  with  reinforcements,  Mulhar 
Rao  was  reduced  to  submission.  His  fort  of  Kurree  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
troops  on  the  5th  May  1802. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations.  Governor  Duncan  negotiated  with  Rowba,  the 
Guicowar  minister,  who,  on  the  t5th  March  1802,  subscribed  an  agreement,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  district  of  Attaveesv,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  yielding  six 
and  a-half  lacs  ot*  rupees  per  annum,  should  be  assigned  over  to  the  British  Government,  as 
a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  campaign  against  Mulhar  Rao. 

Rowba  also  engaged,  on  behalf  of  his  master,  to  subsidize  a  force  consisting  of  2,000 
sepoys,  and  a  company  of  European  artillery,  which  was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  territorial 
cession  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  he  agreed  to  relinquish  the  Guicowar's  share  of  the  choute 
of  Surat,  and  to  cede  the  pergunnah  of  Choorassy  wnieh  surrounds  that  city. 

By  a  subsequent  agreement  (dated  6th  June  1802)«  the  pei^nnah  of  Chickly,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Surat,  was  transferred  to  the  British  Government. 

On  the  29th  July  1802«  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  signed  an  instrument,  bv  which  he  not 
only  confirmed  tb^  above-mentioned  agreements,  but  added  other  stipulations,  tending 
to  establish  the  British  inOuenoe  in  Guieral.  The  treaty  was  concluded  through  the 
agency  of  Major  VV^alker,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  resident  at  the  Guico- 
war's court. 

With  a  view  to  enable  the  Rajah  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  subsidiary  force,  it  became 
a  primary  object  of  Major  Walker's  attention  to  effect  the  disbandment  of  the  Arab  corps, 
which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Rajah's  military  establishment.  These  turbulent 
mercenaries  held  possession  of  the  Rajah's  person,  and  were  not  brought  to  terms  until  a 
practicable  breach  had  been  effected  in  the  fort  of  Baroda,  when  they  agreed  to  liberate 
the  Rajah}  and  to  quit  the  province  of  Gu^erat,  on  receiving  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  them. 

In  return  for  the  services  thus  rendered  to  him,  Anund  Rao  ceded  the  fort  of  Kaira,  with 
its  adjoining  domain. 

The  subsidy,  which  in  July  1802  amounted  to  7*80,000  rupees  per  annum,  was  in  June 
1803  raised  to  10,70,000,  in  consequence  of  1,000  sepoys  having  been  added  to  the  British 
force.  The  attention  of  the  Supreme  Government  having  been  absorbed  by  the  conflict  with 
the  Malirattas,  which  commenced  in  the  year  1803,  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April 
1805  that  the  alliance  with  the  Guicowar  was  consolidated  by  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive 

treaty. 

• 

At  the  time  when  the  British  Government  took  the  Guicowar  under  its  protection,  the 
Hajah's  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Major  Walker  ascertained,  that  while  the 
receipts  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifty -five  lacs,  the  disbursements  were  not  less  than 
eighty -two  lacs.  In  reporting  these  facts  to  Government,  he  supposes  an  indifferent  person 
to  ask  the  folloi^ini;  questions: — 

1.  What 
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1.  What  necessity  is  there  for  the  Company  to  be  so  interested  about  the  internal  welfare  No»  90. 
of  the  Guicowar  state  ?  mHUmuL 

2.  What  is  their  rijjht  of  interference  ?  and  -    ""*^ 

3.  Where  is  the  advantage  which  they  will  derive  by  so  much  trouble?  K 8. Ames,  Esq. 

1.  The  first  question,  he  observes^  may  be  answered  by  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
Guicowar  finances.  A  dissolution  of  the  government  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  present  exorbitant  expenditure.  A  few  years  more  would  plunge  the  administra- 
tion into  an  irretrievable  state  of  distress  :  the  Company  would  then  be  obliged  to  assist  the 
Giuoowar  at  a  hazani,  or  to  assume  the  government  of  his  dominions. 

2.  The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  is  founded  on  the  express  request  of 
the  soivereign  of  the  Guicowar  state,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  bearing  date 
the  29th  July  1802.  Tho  obligations  of  express  covenants,  no  less  than  the  sacred  rights  of 
friendship,  impressively  call  on  the  British  Government  to  save  the  Guicowar  state  before 
it  reaches  tliat  point  where  its  incumbrances  may  be  irreparable. 

3.  The  advantages  which  the  British  Government  will  derive  from  granting  the  requisite 
aid  will  be  exemplified  very  speedily  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  resources  of  its  ally» 
which  will  be  at  the  solo  disposal  of  the  Company.  An  obedient  and  well  paid  army  will 
be  ready  to  yield  its  assistance,  and  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  or  duty  in  serving  against  the 
eneoiies  of  the  Company. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the  Supreme  Government,  in  a  letter  to  that  of 
Bombay,  dated  31st  July  ]8(%,  observed  as  follows  : — '*  The  question  of  our  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  active  interference  for  the  accomplii^hment  of  a 
radical  reform  of  the  expenditure  of  the  state  of  the  Guicowar,  has  been  so  fully  and  ably 
discussed  by  Major  Walker,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  on  that  subject.  I'hc  peculiar 
situation  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  Guicowar,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  our  connexion 
with  the  state  has  been  established,  and  has  become  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  its  internal 
concerns,  distinguish  our  relations  with  that  state  from  those  which  subsist  with  the  great 
states  of  India,  although  the  general  political  relations  and  obligations  are  the  same.  The 
interference,  therefore,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  cannot  be  considered  to  consti- 
tute a  deviation  from  those  principles  of  policy  which,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  allies, 
precludes  our  interference  in  the  management  of  their  internal  conconis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  alternative  of  our  interference  for  the  reform  of  the  affairs  of  the  Guicowar  is  not  merely 
the  loss  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  efliciency  of  the  alliance,  but  the  positive 
dai^rs  to  which  the  certain  ruin  of  the  state  would  expose  our  most  essential  interests  in 
that  quarter  of  the  peninsula.'* 

With  the  sanction  thus  obtained  to  the  policy  of  interference,  Major  Walker  addressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  encrg}'  and  zenl  to  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  the  expenditure  of 
the  Baroda  state  within  its  income.  The  army  having  a  claim  for  arrears  of  pay  amounting 
to  upwards  of  41  lacs  of  rupees,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  funds  to  that  extent,  in 
order  to  disband  superfluous  corps,  the  most  disorderly  and  troublesome  of  which  consisted 
of  the  Arab  mercenaries.  Of  the  funds  tlius  required,  the  British  Government  advanced 
on  loan,  at  different  tinies,  19,37,683  rupees,  and  a  further  sum  of  21,78,601  rupees  was, 
by  the  use  of  their  influence,  obtained  from  the  slirofis,  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of 
interest. 

For  the  repayment  of  these  loans  and  of  the  interest  thereon,  certain  districts,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  12,95,04)0  rupees,  were  assigned  by  the  Guicowar. 

Some  of  the  transactions  above  stated  took  place  subsequently  to  tiie  departure  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  to  whose  political  measures  in  other  quarters  of  India  it  is  now  proper 
to  advert. 

PtJihwa. 

To  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  of  October  1800,  were  subjoined  three  separate  and  secret 
articles,  which'  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  Peshwuy  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
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(Nagpore))  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  defensive  alliance^  on  certain  conditions  therein 
specmed.  The  instrument  above  alluded  to  contains  the  following  declaration : — ^'  llie 
contracting  parties  entertain  no  views  of  conquest,  or  extension  of  their  respective 
dominions,  nor  any  intention  of  proceeding  to  hostilities,  unless  in  the  case  of  unjustified  or 
unprovoked  aggression,  and  after  the  failure  of  their  joint  endeavours  to  obtain  reasonable 
satisfaction  through  the  channel  of  pacific  negotiation,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  pre- 
ceding treaty.  It  is,  however,  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  and  of  a  consequent 
partition  of  conquests  between  the  contracting  parties,  his  Highness  the  Nabob  Asopb  Jah 
(the  Nizam)  shaJl  be  entitled  to  participate  equallj^  with  the  other  contracting  parties  in 
the  division  of  every  territory  wnich  may  be  acquired  by  the  successful  exertion  of  their 
united  arms,  provided  his  Highness  the  Nabob  Asoph  Jah  shall  have  faithfully  fulfilled  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  treaty,  especially  those  contained  in  the  12th  and  ISth 
articles  thereof,"  which  stipulated  that  ^*  his  Highness  should  bring  forward  all  his  resources^ 
collect  l)enjarries,  and  store  grain  in  his  frontier  garrisons.'* 

Although  Lord  Wellesley  used  every  endeavour  to  induce  the  Pe$hwa  to  become  a  party 
to  the  league,  of  which  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad  was  to  form  the  basis,  it  was  not  until  he 
had  sought  refuge  at  Bassein,  from  the  hostility  of  Holkar  (who  had  obtained  possession 
of  Poona),  that  nis  Highness  consented  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  die  British 
Government  By  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  was  concluded  on  the  3ist  December  1802, 
his  Highness  agreed  to  entertain  a  permanent  subsidiary  force  of  not  less  than  six  thousand 
regular  Native  infantry,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  field  pieces  and  European  artillery- 
men, which  force  was  to  be  **  stationed  in  perpetuity  in  his  said  Highnesses  territories.'* 
For  tlie  regular  pav  of  this  force  his  Highness  provided  by  a  territorial  cession.  He  agreed 
to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Government  his  claims  upon  the  Nizam  and  the 
Guicowar,  and  neither  to  commence  nor  to  pursue  in  future  any  negotiations  with  any 
other  power  whatever,  without  giving  previous  notice  and  entering  into  mutual  consulta- 
tion with  the  British  Government;  on  whose  part  it  was  declared,  that  they  had  no 
manner  of  concern  with  his  Highness's  children,  relations^  subjects,  or  servants,  with  respect 
to  whom  he  was  held  to  be  absolute. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  General  Wellesley)  having  by  a  rapid  march  rescued 
the  Peshwa's  capital  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  Holkar,  Bajee  Rao 
was  escorted  thither  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  and  re-established  in  his  authority. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  separating  the  Peshwa  from  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains^ 
virtually  broke  up  the  confederacy  of  which  he  had  been  the  nominal  head.  But  for  that 
stroke  of  policy  lie  would  probably  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pageant,  like  the  Rajah 
of  Sattnrah,  and  have  subserved  the  purposes  of  Sindia  or  of  Holkar,  between  whom  a 
contest  had  been  carried  on  for  dominancy  in  the  Peshwa's  councils. 

Although  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  must  have  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  the 
British  alliiincc  was  to  destroy  their  influence  at  the  court  of  Poona,  they  at  first  profested 
to  entertain  no  objection  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  a  short  time»  how- 
ever, served  to  disclose  the  insincerity  of  their  professions.  The  war  in  which  they  eiv 
gaged  terminated  in  their  entire  discomfiture  and  humiliation. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  \kXt  Lord  Lon* 
donderry  (then  Viscount  Castlereagfa),  who  prended  at  the  India  Board,  entered  at  consi- 
derable length  into  a  consideration  of  the  policy  of  that  measure.  From  that  able  p9ipet 
the  following  are  extracts : 

**  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  material  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  lurtnre  of 
the  connection  is  at  which  we  have  aimed. 


"  Tlie  firofessed  end  in  view  is  a  defamvt  aUitnux  andffManmiee  connecting  the  Mahnillw 
with  the  Isizam  and  the  Company,  and  thron^^  thatlehgue  pretervinff  ike  peace  qfAdkL 

*<  Although  the  apprehension  of  remote  danger  from  French  influence^  acting  throogh 
the  Maliratta  confederacy,  is  stated  as  a  collateral  object  lobe  thus' provicbd  agiAifeli^ 
the  main  policy  of  the  system,  as  relied  Qpon,  is  its/MKjfle  Mcfencf.  .    « *  '  >' 
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the  12th  article,   which  gave  to  the  British  Govemmeat  the  right  of  arbitrating  all  Ht  ^^' 

differences  subsisting  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa.  coMw 

The  despatch  proceeds— ^^  In  thus  convejring  our  instructions  upon  this  important       Leuer  from 
subject,  we  think  it  due  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  state,  that  the  objections   B.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 
which  attach  upon  the  treaty  of  Bassein  in  its  present  form  did  not  when  this  subject 
was  last  under  consideration,  in  the  months  of  September  and  December  1800,  as  cir- 
cumstances then  stood,  impress  themselves  upon  our  minds  with  equal  force. 

''  We  therefore  desire  to  be  understood  as  not  attaching  blame  to  the  conduct  of  our 
government  abroad,  with  respect  to  \he  frame  of  the  treaty  itself,  however  subsequent 
events  may  have  convinced  us  of  the  hazard  of  aiming  at  so  close  a  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Poona. 

^'  We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  deceitful  and  disingenuous  conduct  pursued  by  Sindia 
and  the  Raiah  of  Berar  previous  to  the  rupture.  Instead  of  openly  avowing  their  senti- 
ments, and  endeavouring  by  amicable  explanation  to  obtain  relief  from  any  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  which  could  be  supposed  to  affect  their  interests,  they,  in  terms,  disclaimed 
any  ground  of  objection,  and  disavowed  any  intention  of  obstructing  its  execution. 
Whilst  such  was  their  language,  it  appears  they  were  intent  only  upon  gaining  time,  and 
of  acting  hostilely  against  the  Company  and  its  allies  as  soon  as  their  measures  were  ripe 
for  execution. 

^^  Such  having  been  the  conduct  of  these  chiefs,  the  Company  are  clearly  entitled  to 
consider  them  as  aggressors,  and  (as  far  as  prudential  considerations  will  justify  them  in 
asserting  the  claim)  to  demand  from  the  enemy  a  reasonable  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  you  are  to  understand,  however  indisputable  this  claim  in  strictness 
may  be,  that  it  is  our  positive  direction  the  war  may  by  no  means  be  protracted  in  pur- 
suit of  such  an  object. 

'^  Should  the  success  of  our  arms  be  such  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  appear 
to  you,  in  prudence,  to  warrant  a  demand  of  some  concession  from  our  opponents,  we 
desire  that  the  demand  be  framed  upon  principles  of  moderation,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  improved  military  security  rather  than  the  extension  of  our  present  dominions/* 

Sindia* 

At  the  date  of  the  forgoing  orders,  not  only  had  the  war  with  Sindia  and  the  Rajah 
or  Berar  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  close,  but  Sindia  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
contract  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  British  Goveniment.  The  treaty  of  Boorhanpoor, 
which  is  dated  the  27th  February  1804,  although  subsidiary,  differed  in  some  particulars 
from  that  of  Bassein.  In  consideration  of  the  large  cessions  of  territory  made  by  Sindia 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  be  was  exempted  from  liability  to  any  charge  on  account  of  the 
British  force ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  force  should  be  stationed  at  such  place 
Mar  the  frontier  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  as  might  be  deemed  most  eligible  by  the  British 
Government,  there  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  service  on  which  it  was  liable  to  be  employed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty. 

Xjord  Wellesley*s  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  peace  and  good 
order  throughout  India  involved  not  merely  the  extension  of  subsidiary  alliances  to  all 
the  principal  Mahratta  states^  but  a  connexion  with  the  several  Rajpoot  and  other  petty 
chieftains  of  Hindostaa,  on  the  principle  of  affording  to  them  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government  as  Lord  Paramount,  and  of  receiving  from  them  a  certain  amount  of 
tribute.  They  were  moreover  to  hold  a  contingent  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Goi^ernment,  and  to  submit  any  differences  which  might  arise  amongst  them  to  its 
arbitration. 

Treaties  of  this  descriptioD  were  concluded  with  the  Rigahs  of  Bhortpore  and 
Macherry^  and  also  with  tne  Rajpoot  Chief  of  Jyepor^.    Negotiations  were  in  progress 
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*<  The  result  was»  that  we  derived  no  topport  from  the  Mahrattas  id  the  hut  Mjsore 
war.  Our  connexion  with  the  Nixam  was  inipro¥ed»  the  French  force  in  his  Highnesses 
service  finally  destroyed,  and  a  commanding  Britudi  corps  established  in  its  room. 

^*  The  termination  of  the  war  in  the  conquest  of  Mjrsore,  and  the  absolute  extinction  of 
French  influence  in  that  quarter  of  India^  as  well  as  at  Hydrabad,  placed  the  Mahratta 
question  entirely  on  new  grounds. 

<<  Hitherto  a  connexion  with  the  Mahrattas  had  been  sought  as  a  defence  against  Tip- 
poo  and  the  French  influence  generally.  The  fall  of  Tippoo  and  the  extinction  of  tne 
French  party  in  Mysore  and  Jtlydraliadf  leaving  only  what  was  to  be  found  in  Sindia's 
army  as  an  object  of  jealousy,  put  an  end  to  the  importance^  as  a  means  of  necessary  and 
immediate  security,  of  a  connexion  with  the  Mahrattas. 

<^  From  this  time  it  could  not  be  aif^ued  to  be  of  pressing  necessity.  The  most  that 
could  be  contended  for  was  its  being  desirable  on  grounds  of  general  expediency;  and  as 
tending  to  guard  against  remote  and  contingent  dangers,  we  were  certainly  justified  in 
risking  less  to  accomplish  it 

«  It  was  reasonable  also  to  suppose,  that  in  proportion  as  our  power  had  been  increased 
and  consolidated,  and  as  that  of  Tippoo  was  absolutely  extinguisned,  the  Mahrattas  woold 
entertain  additional  jealousy  of  any  subsidiary  connexion  witli  us. 

<*  We  find  accordingly,  after  the  peaoe^  that  upon  the  Peshwa  being  invited  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad,  upon  which  condition  we  should  have  deemed  him  entitled  to  a 
certain  share  in  the  conquered  territories,  he  declined  the  proposal,  evidently  from  iodis- 
position  to  receive  a  British  force  within  his  dominions. 

^  Between  that  period  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  several  attempts  were  mode  by  as  to 
induce  him  to  enter  into  subsidiary  engagements  with  us.  The  same  was  propc«ed  to 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  an  opening  left  in  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad  of  1800  for  Sindia  *  to 
accede  on  certain  terms ;  but  the  connexion  was  declined  by  all. 

**  The  Peshwa,  when  most  oppressed  and  in  danger  from  Sindia,  proceeded  consider- 
able lengths  in  entertaining  the  proposition  of  a  subsidiary  alliance,  but  always  resisted 
the  idea  of  the  subsidiary  force  being  stationed  within  his  dominions.  Even  with  thk 
qualification,  our  connexion  was  an  alternative  which  the  Peshwa  never  latterly  showed 
any  disposition  to  adopt  but  nnder  the  pressure  of  extreme  embarrassment;  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  really  sincere  in  the  propositions  he  made,  as  his  system  in- 
variably was  to  play  off  Sindia  and  us  against  each  other,  and  his  overtures  were  generally 
accompanied  by  some  stipulation  which  he  bad  reas<»i  to  suppose  would  not  be  acceded  to 
by  the  Governor-general. 

^^  If  the  connexion  after  the  fall  of  Tippoo  became  of  less  pressing  necessity,  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  appearing  to  pursue  the  object  with  such  unremitting 
anxiety. 

^^  The  eagerness  with  which  we  appeared  to  press  our  connexion  upon  all  the  leading 
states  in  succession,  might  naturally  lead  them  to  apprehend  that  we  meant  more  than 
we  avowed ;  that  our  object  was  ultimately  to  be  masters  instead  of  allies ;  and  that  hav- 
ing obtained  either  possession  of,  or  absolute  influence  over,  everv  state  except  the  Mah- 
rattas, with  whom  we  bad  been  in  connexion,  our  object  was  to  obtain  a  similar  influence 
over  their  councils. 

*^  Under  whatever  estimate  of  our  views  it  may  have  been  formed,  the  fact  is  indispu- 
table that,  a  general  repugnance  to  the  British  connexion,  on  the  terms  proposed,  univer- 
sally prevailed  amongst  tne  great  Mahratta  powers.  It  was  avoided  by  all  as  long  as  they 
had  any  choice.  It  was  only  embraced  by  the  Peshwa  when  an  exile  from  his  dominions, 
and  the  jealousy  of  it  was  such  as  to  have  since  led  Holkar  and  Sindia  to  foiget  their  ani- 
mosities. 
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make  the  guarantee  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  general,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  de-         No.  20. 
signs  of  Ek)wlnt  Rao  Sindia.  '  The  expediency  of  snch  an  arrangement  was  the  more  eomtmutd, 

oi^ons  as  the  Peshwa  was  completely  in  the  power  of  Sindia,  who  might  at  any  time  

have  compelled  the  Peshwa  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Nizam  without  appearing       i*4®'  *^^*^ 

himself  to  be  any  further  concerned  in  the  contest  than  in  bis  character  of  a  feudatory  of  °'     Jonct,  li.«q. 
die  Mahratta  empii^e,  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  superior,  the  Peshwa. 

'^  But  although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  Liord  Wellesley  was  entirely  prepared  to  make 
the  proposed  guarantee  general,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  to  that  extent  in  the 
first  instance,  without  obtaining  from  the  Nizam  a' suitable  return  for  so  important  a 
concession. 

^  It  has  been  constantly  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad  to 
obtain  a  general  guarantee  from  the  British  GoTcmment,  and  to  secure  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Company^s  efficient  protection.  That  court  has  evidently  a  deeper  interest  in  such 
an  alliance  than  the  British  Government ;  it  was  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  his 
Highness  the  Nizam  should  make  suitable  concessions  to  the  Company  on  this  important 
occasion.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  has  produced  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  subsidiary  force  serving  in  the  Nizam's  dominions;  a  commutation  of  the  whole 
amount  of  subsidy  for  territory  assigned  to  the  Nizam  in  perpetuity,  and  in  complete 
sovereignty,  to  the  Company;  and  lastly,  the  effectual  removal  of  all  the  existing 
restraints  on  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  states,  and  the  regulation  of 
that  intercourse  on  principles  mutually  beneficial  to  the  subjects  of  both.'* 

It  remains  to  notice  a  change,  effected  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  cha- 
factor  of  our  alliance  with  the  state  of  Travancore. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Teignmouth  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the  year  1795^  which  stipulated  that  a  British  force  should  always 
be  ready  for  his  defence  against  any  war  of  aggression  made  upon  him,  had  particular 
respect  to  the  danger  to  which  he  still  stood  exposed  from  the  more  powerful  neighbouring 
state  of  Mysore,  which  rendered  the  protection  of  the  Company  essential  to  him :  to 
that  protection  he  owed  the  continuance  of  his  independence. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  during  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Rajah,  who  was  himself,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  prudent  man,  attached  to  the  British  connexion,  and  was 
served  by  a  dewan  of  uncommon  ability  and  worth.  The  Rajah  died  in  the  year  1798^  &ud 
his  death  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  various  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  cordial  friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  between  his  state  and  the 
Company's  Government. 

The  old  R^jah  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  a  young  man  whose  character  seems 
to  have  been  marked  by  imbecility,  caprice,  and  other  qualities  which  show  him  to  be 
wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  government.  The  old  and  faithful  dewan  of  his  uncle  was 
supplanted  by  low  vicious  persons,  who  soon  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  Rajah,  and 
influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  fall  of  Tippoo  in  1799,  placed  the  Travancore  state  in  circumstances  entirely  new. 
The  formidable  danger  to  which  it  had  been  long  exposed  from  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
beaded  by  a  restless  chief,  was  now  removed.  Mysore  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Company,  who  had  been  the  best  friend  of  Travancore,  and  from  whom,  as  it  probably 
feared  no  injustice,  so  it  might  seem  no  longer  to  ne^  active  support  or  protection. 
Such  a  material  alteration  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Travancore  state,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  influence  its  policy  in  respect  to  the  British  Government,  whose 
firienaship  would  not  hence  appear  an  object  of  so  much  solicitude  as  it  was  before,  in 
point  of  ract,  the  British  resident,  Colonel  Macaulay,  who  was  appointed  to  that  Durbar 
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)n  IflOO,  ftoon  ehoni(hl  that  ht  perc^ired  in  it  a  coolness  or  diminntioa  of  regard  towvrda 
the  British  r*/>nnexion. 

I/)f(l  Wrllcftley  hftd  in.^tmcted  the  resident,  on  receiving  his  appointment,  to  prevail,  if 

K>««ihlr,  on  the  Rajah  to  agree  to  a  new  modification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Company. 
t  t.hi<^  modification,  the  principal  conditions  to  be  proposed  were,  that  no  Europeans 
shonid  hr  (KTmitted  to  rv%U\c  w  the  territory  of  Travancore  without  the  consent  of  the 
British  (Government ;  that  in  lieu  of  the  military  aid  which  the  Rajah  was  bound  by  the 
former  treaty  to  furnish  to  the  Company  when  engaged  in  war,  he  should  defray  the 
exprn»(w>f  an  additional  battalion  of  Company^s  troops;  that  he  should  confide  the 
rti'frnce  of  his  torrritory  to  the  (/ompany ;  and  that  he  should  receive  their  advice  Ib  the 
more  important  concerns  of  his  civil  administration. 

ft  wnn  obflcrvrd  by  the  (iovcrnor-gencral,  in  his  instructions  to  the  resident,  that  the 
aooOffsibilUy  of  Tnivancoro  by  a  long  line  of  sea^coast  renders  it  a  country  through  which 
the  Hritinh  iKiftsessions  may  become  vnhicrablo  to  an  European  enemy ;  to  which,  it  may 
ho  addiMl,  tiiAt  tlio  nlrong  military  positions  which  the  territory  of  Travancore  affords 
incrranoA  tlio  importance  of  that  coimidoration.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  after 
linviuK  Mhvod  Travnncorr  from  Inking  overwhelmed  by  the  Mahomedan  state  of  Mysore, 
ilMHmli  III  ihU  nrtinu  also  with  a  fair  view  to  British  Interests, had  aright  to  expect,  not  only 
Ihst  it  wtmhl  bit  wlllitiK  io  prtn'cnt  to  the  utmont  of  its  power  the  enemies  of  Britain  from 
avHlllMK  Iboinm^lvrs  of  Its  purtn  and  ulrongholdRy  but  would  permit  the  British  Government 
Id  («ni|ii(iy  for  tliiit  purpOMi  the  necossary  force  which  Travancore  could  not  itself  furnish. 

Ill  IMIM.  Iho  Ui\iali.  nHrr  iviH'ntcd  representations  from  the  resident  of  the  disordered 
■iImIi'  of  tlio  iMunlty,  anil  iho  tiriT9!iityor  rcscuiiiK  the  management  of  affairs  from  those 
itlMMu  he  liiul  piMiiilMiMl  to  p(ii«i«rs»  themselves  of  it,  appointed  a  newdewan,  named  Vd- 
Ihv  rMiiiliY.  Tlih  iipiKuii  luiil  biHMi  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  1799,  but  being  re- 
piihMl  II  MtiMi  tif  iibililY  iiiiil  linime«<!i,  the  resident,  in  the  great  want  of  persons  of  that 


d(*<ii*iipt)Mii,  ii|i|M(mMriir  hiii  npnoiiilmetit,  and  had  i*cason  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
0  iIk'  eMithexloii  with  tlie  lliltish  (lowrnuicnt*  His  subsequent  conduct,  bow- 
hill  |(i<tiir\'  1I1I9  e<iheetatlon.    The  resident,  after  some  absence  from  his  statioii, 

on  M'hii  Mini}  in  II  lit  iHuHMiiber  tMU%  fvnuui  that  all  the  relations  of  the  old  and  respectable 


diMi  nh«  wild  liliii<ii>lr  hiiil  (lUireitHi  a  \  U^lent  death,  had  also  been  murdered,  and  that  a  person 
IIMiiumI  Mil*  ^iiMi|«riMhiy«  tlii'  Uk\)ahN  filmier  favourito.  had  been  disgraced  andimprisoocd 
bv  ll»i»  MiMt  di' Willi.  Vrtllrtv  Toiiibv, 


AltiM  llt»*  \\v\H\*  of  \iiileii!«  lu^eamc  kuowu  in  India,  towards  the  end  of  1S03,  the 
lltMif  lt«iitii|  iiifiiMi^iMl  ilitUoiiUv  in  uei&^uiatniit  with  the  Travancore  Durbar  for  the 
<Imii  mI  |!iniM|tiMiiw  Hoiii  hi4  teiiUniVi  The  Ut\jah  bad  virtually  given  a  qualified 
(0  M  pn«|iimiiitih  mI  iIiU  imiIiiiv  III  \H^\  but  never  cimld  be  persuaded  to  reduce  it  10 
(Itia.  iiihI  iIm*  iiMittii  pI  \sv\\\v  ^roiii'^t^t  hxive  U\i  him  to  desire  and  expect  some  lotervoairRf 
lillli  lilt*  I'lPiH  li  nnd  Piihli  Tiulei  thU  appMionsion,  the  resident,  between  the  uKc^atf 
kit  \lirti|q|  li^M  iiimI  Miiirli  IMVI.  ivpeattHlly  rvpresented  to  the  Supreme  GorenuDflBC  ^ 
«u*ri'4«)]h  tt|  tiitMi4iiiOM  lit  v\\\^\\  the  !«Muptoins  of  disatfection  in  the  minds  of  the  Rj}iiAfV 
»mII  t*MMiiMi>|lit|4.  uiiilliiu  ihhl  hr  had  iva^^oii  («^  apprehend  that  the  Rajah  wasdbfciMiil  u 
till'  riiiiili.  iiinl  lliiii  a  pollilral  nei{^»tlation  had  m^n  impelled  with  him  bym  FmtAagBir 
«hit  liiMiltMl  ihiir.  tinilhMi'ne\\al  of  the  war  wi  I  h  France,  the  subjects  of  that  CMfinir« 
wr-M'  trhuMed  iVoill  rni\»Un  oiv» 

Ib'lnu.  i||i«  fhd  «d  the  xenr  I^H^  a  formidable  rvvoll  took  place  among  the  3 
lliMiM  In  ili».  «ri\lrr  ol  ilio  Hl\iah^    The  oriifinal  cause  of  thdr  dissatisfiHCtios 
liMif  Uvvw  It  iiMliirlloii  \\\  llieir  allowauiV!^     'l^o^^  the  Rajah  restored,  aod  m«aiimNiaUn 
.•lii-ti'tiliil  1  U\\\  ilh«  levoll  biii^ittorth  a^in  wUh  iucneased  violence,  the  ri«jimte»  In«^- 
iHliil  llif  I  iMi^phitlom  III  tho  former  plol«  inorx'a^e^t  their  numbers  to  10.0(0 
\\H'\  \\nnv\\\>\\  \^\  llie  Ufdah  hltiiM'lt«  at  len^rth  extended  their  views  to  the  s: 
I  hi'  Milll>ili  piM\ei  iiiiii  liiliiieiuv  in  ^tVa^^ne^^riN  aud  the  asMssinaiioD  bock  {f  she  \ 
and  ihi>  KililKh  HMdent*    InlellljS^nce  also  w«  received  by  the  — '" —  *^^ "" 
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g^rous  revolt  was  entirely  soppresaed  of  a  projected  expedUaon  from  the  French  islands  No.  90. 
against  one  of  the  ports  of  Travancore.    It  was  only  by  the  judicious,  active  conduct  of  •winwiwi 

the  resident,  and  the  reaolutioo  of  the  British  officer  comoiauding  the  Cai'natic  brigade  in       ,    "* 
the  service  of  the  Rs^fah  Joined  to  the  firmness  of  the  dewan,  who  had  fled  to  the  resident    «  ^iSlf?*F 
for  protection,  that  this  rebellion  was  put  down^    The  tl:eaty  of  1795  did  not  specifically        *  •HW»e^  «<• 
stipulate  the  aid  of  the  British  power  in  suppressing  internai  commotions  in  Travancore, 
but  this  was  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  it,  and  became  highly  expedient  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  the  march  of  three  of  our  battalions  to  the  confines  of  Travancore  confirmed  the  tran- 
quillity which  hdd  been  before  restored  there. 

The  Rajah  Who  had  fl(bown  great  alarm  in  this  crisis,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  mission 
of  British  troops  for  his  support,  and  then  professed  an  entire  devotion  to  British  interests, 
and  the  dewau  pledged  himself  to  adhere  to  his  latest  breath  to  that  system  of  measures 
which  should  receive  and  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Governor-general.  Thus  what 
had  before  been  steadily  resisted,  both  publicly  and  privately,  for  five  years,  namely,  a 
new  treaty  of  subsidianr  and  defensive  alliance,  both  the  Rajah  and  the  dewan  at  length 
consented  to,  and  concluded  in  January  1805. 

The  articles  in  which  this  treaty  varied  from  that  of  1795  were  chiefly  these :  the 
Biyah,  who>  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  stood  engaged  to  furnish  the  Ck)mpany,  when  involved 
in  war,  with  such  part  of  his  military  force  as  he  could  spare  with  safety  to  his  own 
country,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  1805«  relieved  from  that  obligation ;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  he 
stipulated  to  pay  annually,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy  payment  under  the  former  treaty,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  one  regiment  of  native  infantry,  estimated  to  amount 
to  4,01 ,655  rupees ;  aod  the  disposal  of  the  whole  subsidiary  force,  either  within  the  coun-* 
try  of  Travancore^  or  the  limits  of  the  Company*s  dominions,  was  left  to  the  option  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Rajah  also  became  bound  by  the  new  treaty  to  pay  a  due 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  anv  troops,  additional  to  the  subsidiary  force,  which  it  might 
eventually  be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  whenever  the  Governor-general  in  Council  should  have  reason  to  apprehend 
a  failure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray  either  the  expenses  of  the  permanent  military 
force  in  time  of  peace,  or  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  time  of  war,  he  should  have  fiill 
power  to  introduce  regulations  for  the  management  and  collection  of  the  revenues,  or  tq 
assume,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  the  direct  management  of  a  part  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Rajah,  as  he  might  deem  most  expedient.  And  whereas  the  treaty  of 
1795  had  respect  chiefly  to  the  external  defence  of  Travancore,  the  Rajah  promised,  by 
the  new  treaty,  to  pay  at  all  times  the  utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  British 
Government  should  occasionally  judge  it  necessary  to  offer  him,  in  respect  to  all  the  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  internal  interests  of  his  Highness,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  states. 

The  ratification  of  the  new  treaty  by  the  Supreme  Government  arrived  at  the  Rajah*s 
capital  in  July  1805,  and  he  and  his  whole  court  gave  public  demonstration  of  joy  on  that 
occasion. 

3.  Of  the  state  of  our  Subsidiary  Alliances  subsequently  to  the  close  of  Lord  WeUesley's 

jidmmistration* 

ArrKR  Lord  Cornwallis  had  a  second  time  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs, 
his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secret  Committee,  and  dated  the  S8th  August 
1805,  thus  expressed  himself  regarding  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

*^  One  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  unfortunate  conse- 

auences  of  the  subsisting  state  of  our  alliances,  has  been  the  gradual  increasing  ascen- 
ency  of  the  British  influence  and  authority  exercised  through  the  medium  of  our 
residents  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hydrabad.  The  weak  and  wretched  state  of  the 
Pcshwa's  internal  government  cannot  be  more  forcibly  d^cribed  than  in  the  enclosed 

Yi.  2  F  2  despatch 
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No.  M.         at  the  courts  of  the  other  Riypoot  princes,  but  had  not  been  brought  to  a  successful 
nmHmmd.  issuc,  wheo  the  couduct  of  Jeswuut  Rao  Uolkar,  who  had  not  joined  the  late  Mabratta 

1^^  ~^  confederacy,  obliged  the  British  Government  to  enter  into  hostilities  with  him.    The 

B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.  ^J^^  ^^  Bburtpore  took  a  decided  part  with  Holkar,  and  although  Siiidia  did  not  actu- 
^^'  ally  form  a  iunction  with  the  enemy,  his  proceedings  indicated  a  spirit  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  obligations  which  he  had  recently  contracted,  as  to  render  it  obvious  that 
he  was  prepared  to  resort  to  extremities :  be  indeed  permitted  an  attack  to  be  made 
upon  the  quarters  of  the  acting  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  placed  that  gentleman  under 
restraint.  Sindia's  councils  were  at  this  period  directed  by  his  father-in-law,  Suijee 
Rao  Ghantka,  who  was  inveterately  hostile  to  the  English. 

The  war  with  Holkar  was  not  brought  to  a  close  until  after  Lord  WelleAley  had  been 
superseded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  reached  India  in  the  month  of  July  1805.  No  offi- 
cial reply  was  returned  by  Lord  Wellesley*s  Government  to  the  strictures  contained  in 
the  secret  despatch  of  March  1804.  A  justification  of  the  measures  therein  objected  to, 
will  be  found  m  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  Vol.  1.  p.  246,  and  310 
to  320.  The  following  observations  are  taken  from  a  pa|)er  which  appeared  in  the 
Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  the  year  ISO/^  and  which  is  understood  to  have  been  inserted 
with  Lord  Wcllcsley's  sanction  : — 

<'  The  interests  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  Nizam  had  become  so  far  iden* 
tified  by  the  war  in  Mysore,  that  no  doubt  remained  that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
British  Government,  on  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to  defend  and  assist  the  Nizam 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  in  the  event  of  any  attack  on  his  Highness  by  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  having  for  its  object  either  the  material  reduction  of  his  Highness's  resources  and 
power,  or  the  attainment  of  a  preponderant  influence  in  his  councils. 

<*  The  state  of  the  Mabratta  empire  at  that  period  of  time  rendered  it  nearly  certain 
that  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  would  be  menaced  bvDowlut 
Rao  Sindia.  That  chieftain  bad  for  a  long  |>criod  of  time  continued  to  commit  ^'arious 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  possessions  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  and  bv  the  success 
of  his  unwarrantable  attacks  upon  the  authority  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa  had  acquired 
additional  means  of  prosecuting  his  manifest  designs  against  the  Nizam,  and  (against 
the  general  tranquillity  of  India.  The  aggrandizement  of  Sindia,  in  whatever  form, 
must  always  have  been  prejudicial  to  our  interests  and  to  those  of  the  Nizam.  It  would 
have  been  particularly  injurious  to  us  whenever  it  tended  to  weaken  any  of  the  barriers 
which  were  placed  between  us  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
us  in  an  imminent  degree  if  it  ever  had  involved  the  actual  removal  of  any  of  thoie 
barriers.  The  British  Government  therefore  was  particularly  interested  in  frustrating  any 
hostile  designs  of  Sindia  upon  the  government  of  Hydrabad  ;  and  on  this  ground  Lord 
Wellesley  was  willing,  in  April  1800,  to  concert  with  the  court  of  Hydrabad  the  means 
of  providing,  in  the  most  efTcctual  manner,  against  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
Sindia,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  for  the  mutual  guarantee  of  his  Highness's  and  of  the  Company's  territories 
against  any  attack  which  might  be  made  by  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  on  the  possessions  of 
either. 

''  But  the  same  considerations  which  claimed  our  protection  of  the  Nizam  against  the 
meditated  designs  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  upon  his  Highness's  territory  and  power  suggested 
also  the  expediency  of  extending  that  protection  to  a  general  narantee  of  his  Highness's 
dominions  against  every  hostile  and  unprovoked  attack,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be 
made.  If  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  Nizam  were  become  so  far  identified  as 
to  render  it  incumbent  on  us  to  defend  his  Highness  from  the  ambitions  or  violent  pro* 
jects  of  Sindia  or  of  the  Mahratta  power,  the  security  of  those  interests  equally  required 
that  we  should  counteract  every  attempt,  whether  secret  or  open,  from  any  other  quarter 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Nizam,  or  to  acquire  the  direction  of  it 

^  In  thb  view  of  the  subject,  the  fiiitish  Government  feU  no  lieaitation  in  agreeing  to 

make 
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make  the  gaarantee  of  the  Nizam's  domtoions  general,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  de-        No.  20. 
signs  of  IX>wlnt  Rao  Sindia.    The  expediency  of  snch  an  arrangement  was  the  more  emHimed, 

obvious  as  the  Peshwa  was  completely  in  the  power  of  Sindia,  who  might  at  any  time  

hare  compelled  the  Peshwa  to  take  np  arms  against  the  Nizam  without  appearing  ^  ^i^'  ^"^"V^ 

himself  to  be  any  further  concerned  in  the  contest  than  in  his  character  of  a  feudatory  of  **     •'*"'•••  "'-"T 
the  Mahratta  empii^e,  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  superior,  the  Peshwa. 

*^  But  although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  Liord  Wellesley  was  entirely  prepared  to  make 
rhe  proposed  guarantee  general,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  to  that  extent  in  the 
first  instance,  without  obtaining  from  the  Nitam  a  suitable  return  for  so  important  a 

concession. 

■ 

^  It  has  been  constantly  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad  to 
obtain  a  general  guarantee  from  the  British  GoTcmment,  and  to  secure  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Company^s  efficient  protection.  That  court  has  evidently  a  deeper  interest  in  snch 
an  alliance  than  the  British  Government ;  it  was  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  his 
Highness  the  Nizam  should  make  suitable  concessions  to  the  Company  on  this  important 
occasion.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  has  produced  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  subsidiary  force  serving  in  the  Nizam's  domintous;  a  commutation  of  the  whole 
amount  of  subsidy  for  territory  assigned  to  the  Nizam  in  perpetuity,  and  in  complete 
sovereignty,  to  the  Company;  and  lastly,  the  effectual  removal  of  all  the  existing 
restraints  on  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  states,  and  the  rqfulation  of 
tint  intercourse  on  principles  mutually  beneficial  to  the  subjects  of  both." 

TVavtmcort. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  change,  effected  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  cha- 
ractor  of  our  alliance  with  the  state  of  Travancore. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Teignmoutb  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  in  the  year  ITSS,  which  stipulated  that  a  British  force  should  always 
be  ready  for  his  defence  against  any  war  of  aggression  made  upon  him,  had  particular 
respect  to  the  danger  to  which  he  still  stood  exp(Med  from  the  more  powerful  neighbouring 
atate  of  Mysore,  which  rendered  the  protection  of  the  Company  essential  to  him :  to 
that  protection  he  owed  the  continuance  of  his  independence- 
Things  remained  in  this  state  during  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Rajah,  who  was  himself,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  prudent  man,  attached  to  the  British  connexion,  and  was 
served  by  a  dcwan  of  uncommon  ability  and  worth.  The  Rajah  died  in  the  year  1798^  and 
his  death  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  various  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  cordial  friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  between  his  state  and  the 
Company's  Government. 

The  old  R^jah  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  a  young  man  whose  character  seems 
to  have  been  marked  by  imbecility,  caprice,  and  other  qualities  which  show  him  to  be 
wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  government.  The  old  and  faithful  dewan  of  his  uncle  was 
suuplantcd  by  low  vicious  persons,  who  soon  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  Rajah,  and 
influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  fall  of  Tippoo  in  1799,  placed  the  Travancore  state  in  circumstances  entirely  new. 
The  formidable  danger  to  which  it  had  been  long  exposed  from  a  more  powerful  neighbour, 
beaded  by  a  restless  chief,  was  now  removed.  Mysore  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Company,  who  had  been  the  best  friend  of  Travancore,  and  from  whom,  as  it  probably 
feared  no  injustice,  so  it  might  seem  no  longer  to  need  active  support  or  protection. 
Such  a  material  alteration  in  the  external  relations  of  the  Travancore  state,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  influenced  its  policy  in  respect  to  the  British  Government*  whuM 
firienaship  would  not  hence  appear  an  object  of  so  much  solicitude  as  it  was  before,  la 
point  of  fact,  the  British  resident,  Coloiiel  Macaulay,  who  was  appointed  to  thai  Dorfaw 
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No.  20.         in  1800,  soon  thought  that  he  perceived  in  it  a  coolness  or  diminotiou  of  regard  towards 
eimtimied.  the  British  connexion. 

l^^^tniom  ho^  Wellesley  had  instructed  the  resident, on  receiving  his  appointment,  to  prevail,  if 

B.  S.  Jones.  Esq.    possible,  on  the  Rajah  to  agree  to  a  new  modification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Company. 

'  Of  this  modification,  the  principal  conditions  to  be  proposed  were,  that  no  Europeans 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory  of  Travancore  without  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government ;  that  in  lieu  of  the  military  aid  which  the  Rajah  was  bound  by  the 
former  treaty  to  furnish  to  the  Company  when  engaged  in  war,  he  should  defray  the 
ex|)ense  of  an  additional  battalion  of  Company's  troops;  that  he  should  confide  the 
defence  of  his  tcrrritory  to  the  Company ;  and  that  he  should  receive  their  advice  in  the 
more  important  concerns  of  his  civil  administration. 

It  was  observed  by  the  Governor-general,  in  his  instructions  to  the  resident,  that  the 
accessibility  of  Travancore  by  a  long  line  of  sea-coast  renders  it  a  country  through  which 
the  British  possessions  may  become  vulnerable  to  an  European  enemy ;  to  which,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  strong  military  positions  which  the  territory  of  Travancore  affords 
increases  the  importance  of  that  consideration.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  after 
having  saved  Travancore  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Mahomedan  state  of  Mysore, 
though  in  this  acting  also  with  a  fair  view  to  British  interests, had  aright  to  expect,  not  only 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  prevent  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  enemies  of  Britain  from 
availing  themselves  of  its  ports  and  strongholds,  but  would  permit  the  British  Government 
to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  necessary  force  which  Travancore  could  not  itself  furnish. 

In  1801,  the  Rajah,  after  repeated  representations  from  the  resident  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  management  of  affairs  from  those 
whom  he  had  permitted  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  appointed  a  new  dewan,  named  Val- 
lay  Tomby.  This  person  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  in  1799,  but  being  re- 
puted a  man  of  ability  and  firmness,  the  resident,  in  the  great  want  of  persons  of  that 
description,  approved  of  his  appointment,  and  had  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
friendly  to  the  connexion  with  the  British  Government.  His  subsequent  conduct,  how- 
ever, did  not  justify  this  expectation.  The  resident,  after  some  absence  from  his  station, 
on  returning  to  it  in  December  1801,  found  that  all  the  relations  of  the  old  and  respectable 
dewan,  who  himself  had  suffered  a  violent  death,  had  also  been  murdered,  and  that  a  person 
named  the  Sumpreddy,  the  Rajah^s  former  favourite^  had  been  disgraced  and  imprisoned 
by  the  new  dewan,  Vallay  Tomby. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens  became  known  in  India,  towards  the  end  of  1802,  the  resi- 
dent found  increased  difficulty  in  negotiating  with  the  Travancore  Durbar  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Europeans  from  his  territory.  The  lUyah  had  virtually  given  a  qualified  assent 
to  a  proposition  of  this  nature  in  1800,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to  reduce  it  to  wri- 
ting, and  the  return  of  peace  seems  to  have  led  him  to  desire  and  expect  some  intercourse 
with  the  French  and  Dutch.  Under  this  apprehension,  the  resident,  between  the  months 
of  August  1802  and  March  1803,  repeatedly  represented  to  the  Supreme  Government  the 
necessity  of  measures  to  check  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the  Rajah's 
evil  counsellors,  stating  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Rajah  was  disposed  to 
the  French,  and  (hat  a  political  negotiation  had  been  opene<l  with  him  by  a  French  agent 
who  landed  there.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  the  subjects  of  that  country 
were  removed  from  Travancore. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1804  a  formidable  revolt  took  place  among  the  Nair  batta- 
lions in  the  service  of  the  Rajah.  The  original  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  appears  Co 
have  been  a  reduction  in  their  allowances,  lliese  the  Rajah  restored,  and  a  short  calm 
succeeded  ;  but  the  revolt  burst  forth  again  with  increased  violence,  the  ringleaders  libe- 
rated the  conspirators  in  the  former  plot,  increased  their  numbers  to  10,000  men,  and,  as 
was  asserted  by  the  Rajah  himself,  at  length  extended  their  views  to  the  subversion  of 
the  British  power  and  influence  in  Travancore,  and  the  assassination  both  of  the  dewao 
and  the  British  resident.  IntelligeQce  also  was  received  by  the  resident  before  this  dan- 
gerous 
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Amwoix* 
gcroas  revolt  was  entirely  soppreMed  of  a  projected  expeditioo  from  the  French  islands  No.  flO« 
a^aiust  one  of  the  ports  of  Travancore.    It  was  only  by  the  judicious,  active  conduct  of  mmtnmui 

the  resident,  and  the  resolution  of  the  British  officer  cooiaiauding  the  Cai'natic  brigade  in        t  >tiI7"frn 
the  service  of  the  Rajah,  joined  to  the  firmness  of  the  dcwan,  who  bad  fled  to  the  resident    n  L|*^jJ™9 
for  protection,  that  this  rebellion  was  put  down«    The  treaty  of  1795  did  not  specifically  •'^"■••*  *H* 

stipulate  the  aid  of  the  British  |>ower  in  suppressing  internal  commotions  in  Travancore, 
but  this  was  agreeable  to  the  spii  it  of  it,  and  became  highly  expedient  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  the  march  of  three  of  our  battalions  to  the  confines  of  Travancore  confirmed  the  tran- 
quillity  which  bnd  been  before  restored  there. 

The  Knjah  who  had  shown  great  alarm  in  this  crisis,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  mission 
of  British  troops  for  his  support,  and  then  professed  an  entire  devotion  to  British  interests, 
and  the  dcwan  pledged  himself  to  adhere  to  his  latest  breath  to  that  system  of  measures 
which  should  receive  and  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Governor-general.  Thus  what 
had  before  been  steadily  resisted,  both  publicly  and  privately,  for  five  years,  namely,  a 
new  treaty  of  subsidianr  and  defensive  alliance,  both  the  Rajah  and  the  dewan  at  length 
consented  to,  and  concluded  in  January  1805. 

The  articles  in  which  this  treaty  varied  from  that  of  1793  were  chiefly  these :  th^ 
Rigah,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  stood  engaged  to  furnish  the  Ck)mpany,  when  involved 
in  war,  with  such  part  of  his  military  force  as  he  could  spare  with  safety  to  his  own 
country,  was,  by  the  treaty  of  1805,  relieved  from  that  obligation ;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  he 
stipulated  to  pay  annually,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy  payment  under  the  former  treaty,  a 
sum  e(iuivalent  to  the  expense  of  one  regiment  of  native  infantry,  estimated  to  amount 
to  4,01.655  rupees ;  and  the  disposal  of  the  whole  subsidiary  force,  either  within  the  coun- 
try of  Travancore,  or  the  limits  of  the  Company's  dominions,  was  left  to  the  option  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Rajah  also  became  bound  by  the  new  treaty  to  pay  a  due 
proportion  of  tlie  expense  of  anv  troops,  additional  to  the  subsidiary  force,  which  it  might 
eventually  be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  whenever  the  Governor-general  in  Council  should  have  reason  to  apprehend 
a  failure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray  either  the  expenses  of  the  permanent  military 
force  in  time  of  i>eace,  or  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  time  of  war,  he  should  have  full 
power  to  introduce  regulations  for  the  management  and  collection  of  the  revenues,  or  to 
assume,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  the  direct  management  of  a  part  of  the  territorial 

iios sessions  of  the  Rajah,  as  he  might  deem  most  expedient.  And  whereas  the  treaty  of 
795  had  respect  chiefly  to  the  external  defence  of  I  ravancore,  the  Rajah  promised,  by 
the  new  treaty,  to  pay  at  all  times  the  utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  British 
Government  should  occasionally  jndge  it  necessary  to  offer  him,  in  respect  to  all  the  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  internal  interests  of  his  Highness,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  and  the  mutual  welfare  of  both  states. 

The  ratification  of  the  new  treaty  by  the  Supreme  Government  arrived  at  the  Rsjah^s 
capital  in  July  IH05«  and  he  and  his  whole  court  gave  public  demonstration  of  joy  on  that 
occasion. 

3.  0/  the  state  of  our  Subsidiary  Alliances  subsequently  to  the  close  of  Lord  fFellesley*s 

Administration* 

ArrKR  Lord  Cornwaliis  had  a  second  time  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs, 
his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secret  Committee,  and  dated  the  SSth  August 
1805,  thus  expressed  himself  regarding  the  policy  which  bad  been  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

*^  One  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  subsisting  state  of  our  alliances,  has  been  the  gradual  increasing  ascen- 
dency of  the  British  influence  and  authority  exercised  through  the  medium  of  our 
residents  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hydrabad.  The  weak  and  wretched  state  of  the 
Peshwa's  internal  government  canoot  be  more  fbrdbly  described  than  in  the  enclosed 
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Na  90.        (kepatcb  recently  received  from  CJolonel  Gloae;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Ae 

tmtmttd*         authority  of  the  soubabdar  of  the  Deckan  over  his  dominions  is  approaching  fast  to  the 

— fl.,  ^^^ *^^  ^^  inefficiency  and  weakness.    The  evils  likdy  to  ensne  from  the  above  staAe>»> 

B.  SJ^^  ^SLi.    ^^^^  ^^  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  them  is^  unhappily,  not  so 

•'^■^^  Bs^   apparent.     The  positive  obligations  of  existing  treaties  provide  in  the  most  expresa 

terms  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  internal  government  of  both  states  being  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  respective  chieb ;  but  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  the  vetf 
limited  exertion  of  their  own  authority  and  dependent  as  the  minister  of  the  Nizam* 
in  particular,  has  felt  himself  on  the  aid  and  support  of  our  resident  to  retain  his  offic^' 
it  might  hazard  perhaps  the  immediate  destruction  of  both  powers  (the  Nisam's  and 
the  Peshwa's)  if  I  was  suddenly  to  act  upon  the  strict  principle  which  the  obligatioos  of 
those  treaties  impose  upon  us. 

*'  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  powers  above  mentioned,  to  that 
article  in  the  treaties  which  so  immediately  concerns  themselves;  and  I  have  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  residents' the  necessity  of  strengthening  my  represen- 
tations by  encouraging  a  more  active  exertion  of  that  authority  and  control  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  their  dominions,  and  the  security  of  their  subjects  so  gi*eatly  depend. 

<<  With  these  views,  and  in  the  hope  that  by  degrees  we  shall  be  able  to  withdraw  oar> 
selves  from  the  disgraceful  participation  in  which  we  should  be  involved  by  mixing 
ourselves  in  all  the  intrigues,  oppression,  and  chicanery  of  the  native  management  of  di»- 
tracted  and  desolated  provinces,  I  have  ordered  those  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the 
residents  at  the  courts  of  Hydrabad  and  Poena,  of  which  copies  are  enclosed,  and  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Honourable  Committee  for  an  explanation  of  the  footing 
to  which  I  wish  to  restore  the  character  of  the  Britbh  alliance,  as  most  consonant  to  the 
interest,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  our  country.** 

The  venerable  nobleman  whose  sentiments  are  above  expressed,  did  not  long  survive 
the  date  of  his  despatch.    On  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ghaiepore,  on  the 
October  1806,  the  Supreme  Government  devolved  npon  Sir  George  Barlow. 

Sir  George  Barlow,  although  well  disposed  to  carry  into  effect  the  projected  measures 
of  the  late  Governor-general,  was  deterred  from  attempting  to  afford  a  greater  latitude  of 
independent  action  to  the  Nizam,  bavins  ascertained  that  the  relaxation  of  our  control, 
as  then  exercised  by  the  resident  at  Hydrabad,  would  be  followed  by  consequences 
destructive  of  our  interests  at  his  Highnesses  court.  The  recital  of  Sir  George  Barlow's 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  is  reserved  for  a  subeequent  part  of  this  Memoir,  in  which 
the  question  as  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  abandoning  the  subsidiary  system 
will  be  adverted  to.    His  attention  was  primarily  directed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

In  arranging  the  terms  of  pacification  with  Holkar  and  Sindia,  Sir  George  Barlow 
endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  a  liability  to  become  entangled  in  Mahratta 
politics,  bv  withdrawing  from  those  quarters  of  Hindostan  in  which  thev  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  fevy  tribute,  and  to  make  predatory  inroads.  On  this  principle  he  proposed  to. 
renounce  all  right,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  form  political  connexions 
with  the  petty  Rajpoot  states  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Chnnibul ;  and,  with 
the  same  view,  he  was*  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  past  misconduct  of  the  Jyepore 
Rajah  to  dissolve  the  alliance  which  Lord  Wellesiey  had  contracted  with  that  chief. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaties  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  was  conducted  ander  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Lord  Lake,  who,  as  Commander-in-chief,  had  directed  the 
military  operations  which  had  broken  the  power  of  Holkar,  and  had  rendered  him  quite 
willing  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  reasonable  conditions  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  should  offer. 

Sindia  bad  seen  cause  to  repent  of  the  error  which,  under  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, he  had  committed  in  countenancing  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Holkar;  and  in 
order  to  detach  him  effectually  from  all  further  connexion  with  bis  associate^  Lord  Lake 
made  overtures  of  reconcUiatioii  to  Sindia. .  .  ^   .  . ;  ^ 

According 
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According  to  the  tenm  of  the  tre«^  with  Sindia,  as  concladed  by  Sir  John  Malcohn/        Ntti'  tMkl 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Lake,  32d  ^Iovember  18QS,  the  river  Churobul  was  to  form  ttie         tmtkmmd, 
boondary  between  the  two  states,  from  the  city  of  Kotah  on  the  west,  to  the  limits  of  T~ 

the  territories  of  Gohud  to  the  east.  Sindia  was  to  buve  no  claims  whatever  to  the  i^^^fTf^ 
northward  of  that  river,  and  the  Company,  in  lilce  manner,  to  have  no  claims  to  the  B-8--'******  '^^^ 
southward  of  that  extent  of  its  course.  Smdia  resigned  all  claims  and  pretensions  on 
the  countries  of  Boondee,  Sumedee,  Dholpore,  Barree,  and  R^jah-Kerrab.  The  Com* 
pany  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the  Rigabsof  Oodipore  and  Joodpore, 
and  Kotah,  or  other  chiefs,  tribntarics  to  Sindia,  in  Malwa,  Mewar,  or  Marwar,  and  in 
no  shape  to  interfere  with  the  settlement  which  Sindia  might  make  with  those  chiefs. 

As  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  actively  employed  (in  his  capacity  of  agent  to  the  Governor* 
general)  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  with  Sindia  and  Holkar,  his  observations*'  upon 
the  course  of  policy  which  was  then  adopted  by  the  Governor-general  are  well  entitled 
to  attention.    They  are  as  follow : 

^*  Sir  George  Barlow  did  not  altogether  approve  of  this  treaty  (that  with  Sindia) ; 
and  thongh  he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  at  the  readiness  with  which  Dowlut  Rao 
Sindia  had  consented  to  withdraw  from  any  conceni  in  the  affairs  of  Hindostan  to  the 
northward  of  the  Chumbul,  he  stated  his  most  decided  conviction,  that  the  actual  con- 
dition of  our  af&irs  confirmed  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  principles  upon  which 
be  had  it  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  final  arrangement  with  the  chieUaius,  and  of  the 
territories  west  of  the  Jumna.  He  was  fully  satisfied  that  when  these  arrangements 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  they  would  constitute  a  di^ree  of  security  against  all 
hostile  attempts,  which  could  not  be  augmented,  though  it  might  be  impair^,  by  the 
preservation  of  our  alliances  with  the  petty  states  west  of  the  Jumna. 

"  Sir  George  Barlow  though  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  defensive  alliances  sub-* 
sisting  beiwecn  the  British  Government  and  the  great  powers  of  India,  it  was  for  the 
interest  and  security  of  the  Com|iany  to  limit  all  relations  with  the  surrounding  states  to 
those  of  general  amity,  and  to  trust  the  safety  of  its  territorial  possessions  to  the  su- 
premacy of  our  power,  a  well-regulated  system  of  defence,  and  a  revival  of  those  con- 
tests and  commotions  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  states  of  Hindostan. 

*'  Under  such  impressions,  the  Governor-general  conceived  that  the  5th  and  6th  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  might  prcciade  the  accomplishment  of  this  general  system,  as  they 
imposed  upon  us  an  obligation  to  protect  from  Sindia's  encroachments  all  the  states  and 
chieftains  to  the  north  of  the  Chumbul  from  Kotah  to  the  Jumna. 

'^  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  which  the  Governor-general  apprehended 
from  this  arrangement,  he  transmitted  declaratory  articles  to  the  following  purport,  to 
be  annexed  to  the  treaty : 

**  '  I.  That  Sindia  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Company  all  the  territory  north  of  the 
river  Chumbul,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Suriee  Anjen- 
gaum ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  districts  of  Dholpore,  Barree,  and  Rajah- Kerrah ; 
and  the  Company  gave  up  all  claim  to  any  rule,  tribute  or  possessions  on  the  south  bank 
of  that  river. 

*^  '  2.  That  the  Company,  from  friendship  to  Sindia,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  annual, 
sum  of  four  lacs  of  ru|)ecs.  Also  that  they  assigned  within  their  territories  in  Hindostan, 
a  jaghecr,  amounting  to  a  revenue  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  to  Baezah  Bbye, 
the  wife  of  Sindia ;  and  a  jagheer,  amounting  to  one  lac  of  rupees  per  annum,  to 
Chumnah  Bhye,  the  daughter  of  that  chief.* 

'*  The  intention  of  these  articles  was  to  supercede  the  operation  of  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  articles  of  the  treaty. 

'*  The  Governor-general  was  also  desirous  of  ceding  the  districts  of  Tonk-Rampoorah 

to 
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Letter  from 
B.  S.  Jmiet,  Esq. 


3.  To  adopt  a  decided  systen>  for  the  entire  snppressioD  of  the  predatory  powers,'  ind 
to  combine  \Tlth  it  the  exteusiou  of  our  subsidiaiy  alliances  to  tiic  Rajah  of  Nagpor^^ 
Holkar^  Siudia,  and  the  Rajpoots.  i.  (     . 

He  shewed,  that  the  yir^^-mentioned  course  coold  not  be  permanently  pnrsnedj-iifid 
would  only  defer  the  danger,  not  only  without  any  adequate  object,,  but  with. A  moral 
certainty  of  increased  difficulty  in.n^eeting  the  crisis  wheu  it  occurred.  ;  i      : 

To  the  srcond  course  of  proceeding  Mr.  Jenkins  objected,  that  we  should  not  bavc^'it 
in  our  option  to  direct  the  confederated  foirc^s  iu  the  mode  best  calculated  t^  Attain  the 
end  in  view,  clogged  a&  our  exertions  would  be  by  the  obstinacy,  weaknesis^  jealou^y^  au<A 
short-sightedness  of  the  powers  on  whom  vve  should  rely  fur  co-operatio^n^  but  pv^ 
whose  measures  we  could  exercise  no  legitimate  or  salutary  control ;  and  that^  therefore^ 
our  exertions  would  not  be  rewai*ded  by  that  permanent  security  which  should  al6ii« 
induce  us  to  put  them  forth. 

The  third  course  was  that  which,,  in  Mr.  Jenkins*^  opinion,  ouglit  to  be  adopted.  T^c 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  was  then,  he  conceived,  well  disposed  to  connect  himself  with  ns;  ih^ 
Rajpoot  states  called  aloud  for  our  protection;  ih^  family  of  Holkar  would  gladly  hart 
accepted  our  aid  in  rescuing  the  resoiurces  of  that  state  from  the  grasp  of  Meer  Kiian,  whose 
dommeering  conduct  had  disgusted  the  ministers  and  principal  persons  at  Holicar's  courts 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  apprehend  any  insuperable  difficulty  m  bringing  Sindia  himiN^ 
within  the  circle  of  our  alliances. 

On  the  1st  December  1815,  Lord  Hostin;^  recorded  an  elaborate  minute,  in  which  h« 
took  a  general  view  of  the  politicaL  state  of  iimUii^  and  detailed  the  measures,  to  which  Jie 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Governmest  at  home.  His  Lordship  bad  not 
then  received  the  secret  instructions  of  September  1815,  of  which  the  tenor  has  been  stated 
in  a  preceding  page.  -.'... 

In  Lord  Hastings^  view,  the  danger  arising  fi*om  the  Patan  and  Pinderry  ttoopt  was 
imminent  and  serious,  and  intimatelv  connected  with  that  wliioh  he  apprehended  frdoi  tb« 
latent  hostility  of  the  Mabratta  chien^  wbo(bt8Lofrdsbip  supposed)  were  favourable  indis* 
position  to  the  existence  of  the  predatory  system*  He  therefore  conceived  that  no  steps  fi>r 
the  suppression  of  the  predatory  hordes  would  be  effectual  without  '^  a  settlement  of  tlui 
dominions"  of  the  Mahratta  powers.  Thus  assuming  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs  waited  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  us,  and  that  no  policy  could  long  avert  a  war,  Liord 
fastings  did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be.  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  then^ 
from  proceeding  forthwith  in  the  most  effectual  course  for  putting  an  end  to  the  irrc^^ari* 
ties  by  which  the  peace  of  India  had  been  so  much  disturbed. 

With  reference  to  the  supposed  sentiments  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  bis  Lordship  thiia 
expressed  himself  :^^^  The  native  princes  would  not  remain  merely  indifierent  to  tli# 
increasing  power  of  the  predatory  bands,  but  placing  reliance  on  its  magnitude  and  coor . 
sistence,  they  would  argue  that  the  shock  it  might  happen  to  give  to  us  would  present  thu 
felicitous  moment  for  wreaking  their  own  revenge,  through  which  hope  they  wouy  bplh 
encourage  and  sustain  the  freebooters  in  their  hostile  proceaures." 

Under  this  impression.  Lord  Hastings  observed  that  a  revision  of  our  political  system 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  our  securi^.  *^  We  have,^  said  bis  Lord* 
diip,  *^  no  complete  system.  Our  first  plan  was  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  native  powers  ^ 
the  second  was  to  control  them  all ;  and  we  have  since  attempted  partially  to  recnr  to  Htm 
first,  after  having  taken  one  half  of  the  powers  of  India  under  our  protection,  and  made  tb« 
other  half  our  enemies.  By  protecting  the  pacific  states,  we  have  deprived  the  predatory 
of  the  usual  sources  of  their  subsistence,  and  consequently  have  engaged  in  a  war  with  Uhi 
latter,  which  can  never  really  terminate  until  we  have  made  them  alter  their  habits.  We 
are  already  attacked  by  one  of  them,  and  the  connexion  between  the  whole  is  so  iiuiflial^ 

that 
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lo  the  pacifiottiofl  with  Holktr^  which  eMoed  shortly  after  that  with  Sindia,  he  agreed 
to  retioonce  all  right  to  the  diatricta  of  Tonk-Rampoorah,  Booodee,  and  to  places  north  of 
the  Cbombal. 

^  Sir  George  Barlow  had  instructed  the  Commander-in  chief  to  insist  upon  the  cession 
of  Tonk'Rampoorah,  with  a  riew  to  an  arrangement  with  Sindia  respecting  those  pro* 
rinces ;  but  as  he  found  that  impossible,  and  that  no  state  or  chief  would  venture  to  take 
them  without  a  guaranty,  we  were,  he  conceived,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cither  con* 
sentiug  to  such  guaranty  or  of  keeping  them  ourselves ;  and  as  neither  of  these  measures 
were  consistent  with  those  general  principles  of  policy  which  he  had  resolved  to  pursue^ 
he  determined  to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  and  restore  them 
to  Holkar ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  returned  the  treaty,  with  a  declaratory  article  annexed, 
by  which  a  re- cession  or  these  valuable  provinces  was  made  to  him;  and  the  Boondee 
Rajah  was  also  abandoned.  Lord  Lake  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  alter  the  senUmenti 
of  the  Governor- general  relative  to  this  principle  of  concession  to  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and 
to  prevail  upon  him  not  to  withdraw  our  protection  from  those  iK*tty  chiefs,  whom  he 
thought  entitled  to  it  by  their  conduct  an^  attachment." 

His  Lordship's  objections  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore  were 
freely  and  fully  stated.  He  observed  that  although  there  might  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
opening  a  negotiation  to  new-model  Ibc  alliance  with  the  Jyepore  state,  or  even  to  effect 
a  dissolution  of  all  engagements  between  the  two  states,  he  doubted  how  far  we  had  a 
right,  after  what  had  passed,  to  dissolve  it  in  a  peremptory  manner ;  because  as  such  a 

«rocecding  would  expose  the  Riyah  of  Jyepore  to  an  instant  attack  from  both  Sindia  and 
[olkar,  it  would^  unless  it  rested  upon  clear  and  undisputed  grounds,  make  an  impression 
among  the  staes  of  India  highly  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  Goverumedt, 

Lord  Lake's  arguments,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
general,  and  the  alliance  was  accordingly  dissolved,  but  not  until  after  pacific  arrauKemeuts 
were  concluded  with  Sindia  and  Holkar,  who  were,  therefore,  precluded  from  objecting 
to  the  renewal  of  that  connexion,  if  at  any  future  period  the  British  Government  should  see 
fit  to  adopt  that  measure. 

Sir  George  Barlow  was  equally  anxious  to  dissolve  the  defensive  alliances  which  bad 
been  contracted  with  the  mmor  states  of  Bhurtpoor  and  Mucherry,  but  from  so  doing  he 
was  dissuaded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  disposition  which  characterized  Sir  George 
Barlow's  government  would  have  induced  him  to  modify  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  home  government,  as  explained  in  the  secret 
letter  of  March  1804.  He,  however,  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  make  any  attempt  to  alter  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty.  His  reasons  for  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa  were 
explained  in  a  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  1st  June  1806.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  Peshwa  was  dissatisfied  with  any  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  or  that 
the  modifications  suggested  from  home  would  tend  to  reconcile  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  our 
connexion  with  his  Highness.  He  observed,  that  nothing  short  of  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  alliance  would  satisfy  thos^e  chiefs.  ^^  But,*'  he  added,  **  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  with  the  state  oPPoona,  the  question  of  our  public  faith  is  involved,  not  only  with 
the  Peshwa,  but  with  his  Highness  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  con- 
taining stipulations  in  favour  of  his  Highness,  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
treaty  of  Hydrabad,  concluded  in  October  1800,  and  which,  by  anticipation,  are  confirmed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  secret  and  separate  articles  of  that  treaty.** 

Lord  MintOf  who  had  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  Februarv 
to  July  1806,  was  appointed  to  the  covemment  of  India,  which  he  reached  in  the  month 
of  July  1807. 

His  Lordship  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  high  duties  with  a  resolutioB  to 
preserve  the  alliances  at  that  time  subsisting,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  new  con- 
nexions.   His  attention  was  called  in  the  fblk>wing  year  (1808)  to  the  stale  of  afihirs  at 

Hydrabad 
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No.  20.        ' eminent  statesman  to  prescribe  the  course  which  should  be  pursued  in  an  important  and 
.../i/;,/jW.  perplexing  crisis  of  affairs.     In  a  very  able  and  interesting  memoir,  Mr.  Canning  review^ 

— '.  all  the  material  circumstances  of  the  political  state  of  India,  and  proceeded  to  frame  instruc- 

/  \^  '  l^E        ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  guidance  of  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  common  with  Mr.  Edmonstone,  was  disinclined  to  admit  that  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  entertained  those  hostile  designs  against  our  power  which  were  attributed  to 
them  by  Lord  Hastings ;  and  although  he  recojjnized  the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow  hi 
the  Pindarry  and  other  predatory  associations^  whose  numbei^  ancl  audacity  were  on  the 
increase,  be^ncvirred  in  ,the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Board,  in  their  despatch  of  Sep- 
teml)er  29th  1815,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  undertaking  extensive  operations  with  the  vi^w 
of  extirpating  the  Pindarries,  and  of  remodelling  our  political  relations  and  extending  .our 
influence  or  control. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  instructions,  above  alluded  to  (which  jare  d^ed  Sepiem- 
ber  5th  1816),  will  best  explain  Mr.  Canning's  sentiments. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Pindarries,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  declared  in  our  letter  of  t}]e39cb 
September  1815;  we  arc  unwilling  to  incur  the  rbk  of  a  general  war  for  the  uncertain  pur- 
pose of  extirpating  altogether  these  predatory  bands.  Extended  political  and  militAry 
combinations,  therefore,  for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  at  the  present  moment  sanctioa.^f 
approve. 

^^  To  protect  ourselves  and  our  allies  against  specific  inroads,  and  to  punish  the  a^sgressof^ 
is  all  that  is  either  demanded  by  duty  or  dictated  by  prudence.     In  the  occasionuFexpedi*^ 
tions  which  such  attacks  may  render  necessary,  you  have  a  right  to  call. for  the  assistance xtf' 
those  powers  with  whom  you  are  connected  by  alliance^  ajad  we  do  not  think  it  improbably 
that,  even  from  Sindia,  you  may  derive  assistance  in  enteiprises  against  separate  bodies  of^ 
the  Pindarries  who  may  have  committed  depredations  in  our  territories,  or  in  those  which' 
we  are  Iwund  to  protect,  although  you  have  no  ground  to  demand  or  expect  his  concurrency 
in  a  general  league  with  a  view  to  their  complete  extirpation. 

"  If,  instead  of  declaring  general  war  against  all  predatoi'y  associations,  you  avail  y9ur^ 
selves  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  discordant  elements  of  which  they  are  coip- 
posed,  and  of  the  dissentions  which  prevail  among  their  leaders,  it  appears  to  us  not  unreal 
sonable  to  expect  that  any  project  for  uniting  -all  the  freebooters  against  you  under  the 
fcannersof  the  Mahratta  chiefs  may  be  defeats;  but  also  that  yoU  may  from  time  to  tim^l 
obtain  a  partial  co-operation  from  one  or  other  of  those  chiefs,  according  to  the  degree  lA 
wliicb  tlie  peculiar  intierests  of  each  may  be' affected  by  any  incursion  of  the  Pindarries. 

**  In  issuing  these  instructions  for  youi*  guidance  as  well  in  your  diplomatic  arrangernentA 
as  in  your  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  predatory  hordes,  we  have  not  been  regardlc^ 
of  the  information  recently  received  from  you  as  to  the  suspicious  behaviour  of  certain  irf* 
the'Mabratta  chieftains,  and  the  daring  movements  of  the  Pindarries.  But  we  entertahl  a 
strong  hope  that  the  dangers  which  arise  from  both  these  causes,  and  which  must,'  p^'hapsy 
always  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  may  by  a^ judicious  management  of  onr.  existing 
relations  be  prevented  from  coming  upon  us  in  any  very  formidable  force,  whiles  on  th)e 
other  hand,  any  attempt  at  this  moment  to  establish  a  new  ^stem  of  policy,  tending  tx^  m 
wider  diffusion  of  our  power^  must  necessarily  interfere  with  those  economical  regumtiona 
which  it  is  moce  than  ever  incumbent  upon  us  to  recommend  as  indispensable  to- the  main^ 
tenance  of  our  present  ascendancy,  and  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  otlicr  stftCetr 
may  too  probably  produce  or  .mature  those  very  projects  of  hostile  confederacy  whicb-<x>n* 
stitute  tlie  chief  object  of  your  apprehension." 

A  few  days  after  these  instructions  had  been  dispatched,  intelligence  was  received  from! 
the  Madras  Government  of  an  irruption  of  the  Pindarries  into  the  Northern  Circars,  exceed- 
ing in  audacity  and  cruelty  all  their  former  inroads.  These  ruthless  plunderers  had  on  this 
occasion  successfully  eluded  the  vijrilance  of  our  out-posts,  and  carried  off^  through  obscOLr& 
and  diH^oult  passes  thelxioty  .which  they  had  acquired. 

■It  now  became  t>bvians -that  a  vigorous  effbtt  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  effectual 

reduction 
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security  or  the  Briti>h  interests  in  India  does  not  depend  on  any  supposed  balance  of  power 
amon^  the  native  slates.  It  is  like  the  naval  supremacy  of  this  country  :  our  power  ought 
never  to  be  exerted  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  or  injustice;  but  it  ought  to  be  paramount 
over  all,  even  if  all  should  be  combined  against  it,  or  it  will  probably  cease  to  exist.*^ 

When  it  became  evident,  that  without  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  precau- 
tionary efibrts,  the  llajah  of  Uerar  could  not  have  maintained  his  political  iudependencey 
I«ord  Minto  very  justly  conceived,  that  the  Rajah  ought  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  employment  of  a  field  force  on  his  frontier.  His  Lordship  accordingly 
pressed  the  llajah  to  enter  into  a  subsidiary  treaty :  but  although  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed subsidy  was  very  moderate,  the  llajah  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  close  with 
the  proiTeri^  terms,  and  it  was  nut  until  after  the  death  of  the  llajah,  in  the  year  1816, 
that  an  alliance  was  formed  with  the  state  of  Nagpore.  This  arrangement  took  place 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings. 

Heforc  \joxil  Miiito  quitted  India  the  poorer  of  the  Pindarries  and  other  predatory 
bodies  had  become  very  formidable.  The  subject  was  frequently  brought  by  his  Lord- 
ship under  the*  notice  ot  the  home  authorities;  and  although  he  was  deterred  by  prudential 
considerations  from  adopting  active  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  against  these  free- 
booters, apprehensive  as  he  was  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  involve  the 
Rrttisth  Government  in  n  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  his  Lordship, 
nevertheless,  distinctly  stated,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Secret  Committee,  that  defensive 
measures  were  mere  palliatives,*  and  that  it  would  inevitably  become  necessary,  at  no 
very  distant  period  of  time,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  growing  evil. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  (then  Karl  of  Moira)  assumed  the  government  of  British 
India  on  the  October  IHI«^.    His  Lordship  was  almost  immediately  impressed  with 

the  conviction  that  a  change  in  the  system  of  our  policy  was  requisite  in  order  to  ensure 
the  tranquillity  and  security  of  our  dominions*  In  a  letter,  dated  the  3d  March  1814,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  affairs  could  not  prosper  until  we  should  become  the  head 
of  a  league,  to  which  every  |>owcr  in  India  should  be  a  party,  and  which  should  consti- 
tute the  British  (tuvcrnment  the  arbitrator  between  all,  and  give  to  it  the  direction  of  the 
strength  of  all,  against  any  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

The  policy  thus  recommended  by  Lonl  Ha«tinfrs  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  \Vellcsley,  and  which  had  been  disap- 
proved at  liume,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  extend  our  dominions,  and  to  entangle 
ns  in  the  complicated  atfuirs  of  the  Malirattu  empire.  Lord  Hastings's  proposal  did  not 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Council ;  and  in  a  letter  prepared  at  the  India  Board, 
and  transmitted  through  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  'M  January  1815,  the  Supreme 
Government  were  directed  to  refrain  from  making  any  material  change  in  our  subsistinsc 
engagement",  excepting  under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity,  without  the  previous 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  Government  at  home. 

Questions  regarding  the  predatory  powers  continued  to  be  discussed  in  the  Stipreme 
Council,  whose  deliberations  were  urgently  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Secret  Committee.  In  a  despatch,  dated  September  iUh  1815,  to  the  (lovcrnor- general 
in  Council,  the  Board,  through  the  Secret  Committee,  observed  us  follows: 

"  We  do  not  disapprove  of  your  having  added  to  your  resolution,  to  confine  your- 
selres  to  defensive  measures,  a  resolution  not  to  exclude  from  your  contem|ilation  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Pindarries,  which  might  not  involve  the  necessity 
of  prematurely  engaging  in  an  extensive  system  of  operations. 

'*  Yet  if  we  could  entertain  a  hope  that,  by  any  military  or  political  operations  on  our 
part,  the  Pindarries  could  be  suppressed  or  expelled  from  Hindostan,  without  involvinf!^ 


ns 
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tiir  with  the 'Mahrattatij  we  should  willingly,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tranqnillity; 
approve  of  such  an  operation,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  war- 
for  the  uncertain  purpose  of  reductng  or  removing  those  predatory  bands. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  confederacy,  which  the  Governor-general  is  desiro'ns  to 
establish,  notwithstanding  the  talents  he  has  manifested,  and  the  arguments  with  which 
he  has  supported  his  opinion,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  concur  with  his 
Lordship.  We  are  apprehensive  that  such  a  confederacy  would  prove  rather  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength;- that  it  might  hazard  the  dissolution  of  our  existing  allianccH, 
without  substituting  anything  substantial  in  their  place;  that  the  attempt,  however 
unlikely  to  succeed,  upon  the  principles  proposed,  would  excite  jealousies  with  respect 
to  our  policy  that  might  be  attendeti  with  the  most  dangerous  consequencea,  and  might 
lead  to  a  combination  amongst  the  native  powers,  by  which  we  might  be  involved  in  a 
contest  more  extensive  than  any  in  which  the  British  Government  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  India.  We  certainly  do  not  recognise,  from  any  circumstances  within  onr  knowledge, 
the  embarrassment  alleged  by  the  Govemop general  to  arise  from  contradictory  engage- 
ments, although  an  apprehension  of  such  enibarrassment  is  among  the  causes  which 
induce  as  to  be  cautious  in  the  extension  of  oar  connexions.  We  believe,  with  Mr. 
Edmouslone,  that  our  power,  and  not  the  abuse  of  it,  is  our  offence  against  the  native 
princes;  and  although  we  are  much  disposed  to  discourage  that  system  of  minute  inter- 
ference in  their  internal  affairs,  of  which  his  Lordship  complains,  we  cannot  asoribe  it  to 
the  extensive  effects  which  he  apprehends.  Any  specific  proposition  for  giving  strength 
or  gimplicity  to  our  existing  allianoes  will  be  received  by  us  with  due  regard;  but,  satis- 
fied that  the  system  which  was  consolidated  at  the  close  of  the  last  Mahratta  M-ar  is  one 
as  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  as  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  admits,  we  are 
chiefly  desirous,  that  by  prudent  management,  our  affairs  should  be  maintained  in  the 
same  relative  state  under  which  our  possessions  have  now,  for  ten  years,  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.*' 

With  respect  to  the  allc&red  contrariety  of  the  engagements  aubs^isting  at  the  date  of 
Lord  Hastings's  arrival  in  India,  it  is  to  be  obsen'ed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those 
engagements  had  been  either  contracted  or  revised  and  modified  by  Lord  Wellesley,  of 
whose  policy  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  to  constitute  the  British  Government  the 
arbiter  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  states  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  treaties  either  of  sub:*idiary  alliance  or  of  mere  protection.  All  were  restricted  from 
carrying  on  any  political  corres|iondeuce  except  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
British  Government,  at  whose  diji|)osal  they  were  respectively  bound  to  place  their  mili- 
tary resources  when  occasion  should  arise  requiring  a  combined  exertion  of  force  against 
a  common  enemy.    Such  being  the  tenor  of  Lord  Wellesley *s  treaties,  it  is  difficult  to 

Eerceive  the  need  of  any  further  provisions  in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  contemplated 
y  Lord  liastiugs. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  right  of  thus  calling  forth  and  directing  the  resources  of  the 
native  powers  did  not  cxiend  to  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains.  The  prosecution  of  the 
grand  scheme  of  persuading  bindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Hajah  of  Nag|x>re  to  become  parties 
to  the  league,  of  which  the  basis  was  laid  by  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad  (October  1800)  had 
been  interdicted  by  the  home  authorities,  in  obedience  to  whose  orders  Lord  Coruwallis 
and  Sir  George  Barlow  had  strenuously  resisted  all  temptations  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  alliances.  Lord  Minto  was  well  disposed  to  follow  in  the  same  course;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  while  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  embarrassments  attendvic 
upon  a  departure  from  that  course,  he  foresaw  that  the  neutral  and  merely  dofenaive' 
system  of  policy  could  not  be  much  longer  preserved,  eonsisteutly  with  the  niainteuaiice 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  own  dominions  and  those  of  onr  allies. 

The  same  conviction  was  occasionally  expressed  by  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  including  Wx.  Edmonstone,  between  whom  and  Lord  Hastings,  however,  t^ere 
existed  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  most  material  point.    Mr,  Edmoostone  regardMJI 
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.the  further  extension  of  our  political  alliances  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided  as  long  as 
possible;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hastings  ap|>eared  from  the  first  to  have 
entertained  the  notion,  that  the  buppre&sion  of  the  great  evil  of  predatory  warfare  could 
not  be  eflectcd  by  any  measure  short  of  the  establishment  of  a  league,  which  should 
comprehend  all  the  states  south  of  the  river  Indus;  the  minor  states  of  Hindostan  and 
Central  India  being  required  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government 
in  return  for  their  deliverance  from  the  inroads  and  exactions  of  the  Patans  and  Pindarries. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Hastings  to  state,  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  forming  coin 
nexious  with  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootaua  was  founded  upon  testimony  entitled  to  a  high 
degree  of  respect. 

The  political  agents  of  Government  in  diflerent  |iarts  of  India  had  all  concurred  in 
representing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  upstart  power  of  Meer  Khan  and  his  associates 
to  acquire  stability  and  consistence  by  the  subjugation  of  the  petty  chieftains  of  Hin- 
dantan.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe,  who  held  the  office  of  resident  at  Delhi,  in  a 
despatch,  dated  June  20th  181 1,  adverting  to  the  urgent  applications  of  those  chieftains 
for  the  interposition  of  our  authority  in  their  behalf,  observed  as  follows :  *^  When  I 
rc|ily  to  these  various  applications,  I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  confession  that  the 
tiioderate  |>olicy  of  Uo\-crnmcnt  is  just.  People  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  have  u 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government*  They  say,  that  there  always  has 
existed  some  |)ower  in  India  to  which  peaceable  states  submitted,  and,  in  return,  ob- 
tained its  protection ;  that  then  their  governments  were  maintained  in  respectability,  and 
they  were  secure  against  the  invasions  of  n|>start  chiefs,  and  armies  of  lawless  banditti; 
that  the  British  Government  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  great  protecting  ]>owcr,  and 
natural  guardian  of  the  peaceable  and  weak ;  but  that  owing  to  its  i-cfusal  to  use  its 
influence  for  their  protection,  the  peaceable  and  weak  states  arc  continually  exposed  to 
the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  robbers  and  plunderers,  the  most  licentious  and  abandoned 
of  mankind. 

^*  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  this  part  of  India  and  to  see  the  scenes  which  pass  before 
our  eyes,  without  regretting  that  the  Rajpoot  states  are  not  under  our  protection.  A 
confederation  of  the  Rajpoot  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  roust 
Ih!  a  favourite  object  with  every  man  who  has  any  charge  of  political  duties  in  this 
ipiarter.  Pcrha(>s  no  event  could  take  place  in  India  that  w*ould  be  attended  with  so 
nisny  great  advantages.  It  would  connect  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  territories  by  a 
country  that  might  then  be  considered,  for  all  political  and  military  purposes,  our  owik 
Lying  between  Agra  and  Guzerat,  it  would  deprive  the  vagabond  armies  of  India  of 
their  principal  resource  for  rat*age  and  plunder;  and  as  there  are  scarcely  any  but  such 
armies  in  India  that  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  it  would  tend 
more  than  any  other  practicable  event  to  establish  finally  the  |>ermanent  peace  of  India. 

<^  The  intervention  of  R2\iix>otana  under  our  influence  would  prevent  any  co-operation 
l>etween  those  northern  and  southern  powers,  whom  we  have  reason  to  suppose  ill  affected 
towards  us,  and  we  ^hoidd  always  have  for  neighbours  and  allies  princes  by  nature  and 
habit,  contented  with  their  own  countriefs  free  from  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  encroach^ 
nient,  and  delighting  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  agriculture.  The  value  of  such  neighbours 
will  |)erliaps  be  forcibly  felt,  should  we  have  iu' their  stead  a  Patau  or  Mahratta  govern* 
menu" 

Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  Nagporcj  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  dated'Deeember  30th 
1811,  took  an  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  several  lines  of  policy  which  might 
he  (lursued  with  relation  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Patans  and  Pindarries*  He  limited 
nnr  option  to  one  of  the  three  following  courses* 

1.  To  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  convulsions  of  the  neighbouring  states^  confining 
ourselves  to  measures  purely  defensive. 

2.  To  unite  with  other  states  of  India  in  an  effort  to  reduce  tliQ  power  of  ihe  fVitans 
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Letter  from  ^*  '^^  adopt  a  decided  system  for  the  entire  snpprossion  of  the  predatory  powers,  and 

B.  tf.  J0oes,  Eta.    ^'^  combine  with  it  the  extension  of  our  subsidiai'y  alliances  to  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 

Holkar,  Siudia^  and  the  Rajpoots. 

He  shewed,  that  the  ySr^Nmentioned  course  could  not  be  permanently  pnrsnedj  and 
would  only  defer  the  danger^  not  only  without  any  adequate  object^  but  with^  moral 
certainty  of  increased  difficulty  iu  meeting  tiie  crisis  whcu  it  occurred. 

To  the  srcond  course  of  proceeding  Mr.  Jenkins  objected,  that  we  should  not  have  it 
in  our  option  to  direct  the  coufedcratcd  forces  iu  the  mode  best  calculated  to  i^tnin  the 
end  in  view,  clogged  as  our  exertions  would  be  by  the  obstinacy,  weakness^  jealousy,  and 
short-sightedness  of  the  powers  on  wliom  wc  should  rely  for  co-operation^  but  over 
whose  measures  we  could  exercise  no  hegitimate  or  salutary  control;  and  that,  therefore^ 
our  exertions  would  not  be  reworded  by  that  permanent  security  which  should  alone 
induce  us  to  put  them  forth. 

The  third  course  was  that  which,  in  Mr.  Jenkinses  opinion,  ouglit  to  be  adopted  The 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  was  then,  he  conceived,  well  disposed  to  connect  himself  with  us;  the 
Kajpoot  states  odled  aloud  for  our  protection;  ih^  famUy  of  Holkar  would  irladly  have 
accepted  our  aid  in  rescuing  the  resources  of  that  state  from  the  grasp  of  Meer  Sjiany'whose 
dommeering  conduct  had  clisgiisted  the  ministers  and  principal  persons  at  Holicar's  court ; 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  apprehend  any  insuperable  difficulty  m  bringing  Sindia  himself 
within  the  circle  of  our  alliances. 

On  the  1st  December  18)5,  Lord  Hostinf^  recorded  an  elaborate  minute,  in  which  he 
took  a  general  view  of  the  political- state  of  liidi%  and  detailed  the  measures,  to  which  lie 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Government  at  home.  His  Lordship  bad  not 
then  received  the  secret  mstructions  of  September  1815,  of  which  the  tenor  has  been  stated 
in  a  preceding  page. 

In  Lord  Hastings's  view,  the  danger  art^ng  from  the  Pfttan  and  Pindarry  tcoops  was 
imminent  and  serious,  and  intimatelv  connected  with  that  wliioh  he  apprehended  from  the 
latent  hostility  of  the  Mahratta  chien^  who  (hia  Lordship  supposed)  were  &vourable  in  dis* 
position  to  the  existence  of  the  predauwy  system*  He  tberemre  conceived  tiiat  no  steps  for 
the  suppression  of  the  predatory  hordes  would  be  effectual  without  *<  a  settlement  of  the 
dominions"  of  the  Mahratta  powers»  Thus  assuming  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs  waited  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  us,  and  that  no  policy  could  long  avert  a  war,  Lord 
Hastings  did  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  them, 
from  proceeding  forthwith  in  the  most  effectual  course  for  putting  an  end  to  the  irregulari- 
ties by  which  the  peace  of  India  had  been  so  much  disturbed. 

With  reference  to  the  supposed  sentiments  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  bis  Lordship  thus 
expressed  himself:—**  The  native  princes  would  not  remain  merely  indiflEerent  to  tb« 
increasing  power  of  the  predatory  bands,  but  placing  reliance  on  its  magnitude  and  con* 
sistence,  they  would  argue  that  the  shock  it  might  happen  to  give  to  us  would  present  Um 
felicitous  moment  for  wreaking  their  own  revenge,  through  which  hope  they  would  both 
encourage  and  sustain  the  freebooters  in  their  hostile  procedures," 

Under  this  impression.  Lord  Hastings  observed  that  a  revision  of  our  political  system 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  oar  security.  **  W«  have,  said  his  Lord* 
ship,  "  no  complete  system.  Our  first  plan  was  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  native  powers ; 
the  second  was  to  control  them  all;  and  we  have  since  attempted  partially  to  recvr  to  the 
first,  after  having  taken  one  half  of  the  powers  of  India  under  our  protection,  and  made  tlie 
other  half  our  enemies.  By  protectii^;  the  pacific  states,  we  have  deprived  the  predatory 
of  the  usual  sources  of  their  subsistence,  and  consequently  have  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
latter,  which  can  never  really  terminate  until  we  have  made  them  alter  their  habits.  We 
are  already  attacked  by  one  of  them»  and  the  connexion  between  the  whole  la  so  intimatCy 

that 
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The  conclusions  which  Lord  Hastings  deduced  firom  his  review  of  our  political  situation,  LeiteTitmm 


1.  That  we  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  we  had  a  riglit  to  expect  from  the  relations 
understood  to  subsist  between  us  and  the  other  powers  of  India ; 

2.  That  the  existing  evib  demanded  a  decided  step  for  removing  them  ^ 

8.  That  the  powers  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  the  remedy,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
apply  it  ; 

'4.  That  the  remedy  couTd  only  be  found  fn  a  course  of  action  which  should  lead  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  dominions  of  the  Mahmtta  powers,  and  destroy  or  provide  for  the  numerous 
bodies  of  irregular  horse  who  subsisted  principally  on  plunder ; 

5.  That  these  objects  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  change  in  our  political 
relations ; 

6.  That  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  we  mi^ht  be  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahratta 
powers^  but  that  it  was  also  likely,  that  by  pursuing  a  different  policy,  we  should  not  in  the 
end  escape  that  misfortune ;  and, 

7.  That  should  there  be  no  option  left  us  but  the  choice  between  an  immediate  war,  for 
which  we  sliould  be  fully  prepared,  and  an  expensive  system  of  defence  against  a  consuming, 
predatory  warfare  carried  on  clandestinely  by  the  Maliratta  powers,  and  wasting  our 
resources  until  they  might  see  a  practicable  op[)ortunity  of  coming  to  an  open  rupturei  we 
could  not,  in  common  sense,  hesitate  in  preferring  the  former  alternative. 

Lord  Hastings  conceived  that  the  extension  of  our  influence  in  Central  India,  till  the 
whole  should  acknowledge  our  guaranty  and  supremacy,  was  the  Intimate  and  proper- 
object  of  our  policy,  and  that  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  by  all  just  and  lawful 
means,  our  views  ought  to  be  systematically  directed. 

Although  in  the  greater  part  of  his  Minute  Lord  Hastings  appeared  to  contemplate  a 
war  with  the  Mahrattas  9b  a  temporary  evil,  with  little  hawd,  and  likely  to  be  eventually 
productive  of  lasting  benefits,  his  Lordship,  towards  tlie  conclusion  of  his  Minute,  expressed 
a  faK>pe  tliat  the  objects  which  he  deemed  necesMiry  might  be  gained  without  the  risk  of  m 
serious  war. 

**  Our  military  force  is,**  said  his  Lordship,  ^  competent,  were  matters  to  come  to  a  Strugs 
gle ;  an  issue,  however,,  which  I  cannot  too  often  omerve,  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  in 
my  plan,  that  I  consider  war  as  a  material  retardment  to  its  completion.  I  look  to  influenee- 
and  opinion  as  our  instruments,  and  both  are  now  in  the  height  of  efficacy. 

*^  The  prostration  of  the  Gorkah  power,  of  which  such  aa  exaggerated  notion  was  once 
entertained,  will  occasion  beneficial  apprehension  of  coping  with  us^  There  is  thence  a. 
probability  of  making  the  arrangement  with  little  haaard  of  conflict  and  little  disbursemenr. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  confessed  by  Mr.  Edmonstone  to  have  attracted- 
the  desires  of  Crovemment ;  but  ne  remarks  that  they  were  not  to  be  gratuitously  pursued, 
as  I  recommended,  but  only  to  be  sought  in-  the  event  of  war  being  forced  upon  us.  In 
other  words,  they  were  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  completion  of  the  mischief  they  were 
designed  to  prevent  To  me  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  achieve  the  end  by  pacific  manag»->- 
ment,  in  time  to  preclude  the  waste  and  the  chanoes  of  extensive  contest.  No  man,  I 
imagine,  will  be  found  to  say  that  the  trial  upon  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  can  be  long* 
delayed ;  prudence  is  thence  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  be  more  elijB^ble  to  fashion- 
the  experiment  according  to  our  own  sense  of  convenience  and  probabilities,  or  to  under^* 
take  it  on  such  terms  as  Uie  future  power  and  the  matured  plans  of  our  enemies  may  hap- 
pen to  impose. 

Mr.  Canning  had,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire^  in  tbt*' 
year  1816,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board,  and  it  became  tlie  duty  of  tldb«- 
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Us  with  theMahrattaSyWe  should  willingly,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tranqnilllty; 
approve  of  siwh  an  operation,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  war 
for  the  uncertain  purpose  of  reducing  or  removing  those  predatory  bands. 

**  Upon  the  subject  of  the  confederacy,  which  the  Governor-general  is  desiro'ns  fo 
establish,  notwithstanding  the  talents  he  has  manifested,  and  the  arguments  with  whibh 
he  has  supported  bis  opinion,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  concur  with  his 
Lofdship.  We  are  apprehensive  that  such  a  confederacy  would  prove  rather  a  source  of 
weakness  than  of  strength;*  that  it  might  liasarri  the  dissolution  of  our  existing  alliances, 
without 'substituting  anything  substantial  in  their  place;  that  the  attempt,  however 
unlikely  to  succeed,  upon  the  principles  proposed,  would  excite  jealonsie&  with  respect 
to  our  policy  that  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  might 
lead  to  a  combination  amongst  the  native  powers,  by  which  we  might  be  involved  in  a 
contest  more  extensive  than  any  in  which  the  British  Government  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  India.^  We  certainly  do  not  recc^oise,  from  any  circumstances  within  our  knowledge, 
the  embarrassment  alleged  by  the  Goveroon general  to  arise  from  contradictory  engage* 
ments,  although  an  apprehension  of  such  embarrassment  is  among  the  causes  which, 
induce  ua  to  be  cautious  in  the  extension  of  oar  connexions.  We  believe,  with  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  that  our  power,  and  not  the  abase  of  it,  is  our  offence  against  the  native 
princes;  and  although  we  are  moch  disposed  to  discourage  that  system  of  minute  inter* 
ference  in  their  internal  affairs,  of  which  his  Lordship  complains,  we  cannot  ascribe  it.to 
the  extensive  effects  which  he  apprehendi^  Aay  specific  proposition  for  giving  strength 
or  Mmplicity  to  our  existing  allianoes  will  be  received  by  us  with  due  regard;  but,  salis* 
fied  that  the  system  which  was  consolidated  at  the  close  of  the  last  Mahratta  M-ar  is  one 
as  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  as  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  admits,  we  are 
chiefly  desirous,  that  by  prudent  management,  our  affairs  should  be  maintained  in  the 
same  relative  state  under  which  our  possessions  have  now,  for  ten  years,  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity." 

With  respect  to  the  alleefed  contrariety  of  the  engagements  sub^sting  at  the  date  of 
Lord  Hastings's  arrival  in  India,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those 
engagements  had  been  either  contracted  or  revised  and  modified  by  Lord  Wellesley,  of 
whose  policy  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  to  constitute  the  British  Government  the 
arbiter  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  states  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  treaties  cither  of  subsidiary  alliance  or  of  mere  protection.  All  were  restricted  from 
carrying  on  any  political  corres|)oncieuce  except  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
British  Government,  at  whose  disposal  they  were  respectively  bound  to  place  their  mill* 
tary  resources  when  occasion  should  arise  requiring  a  combined  exertion  of  force  against 
a  common  enemy.    Such  being  the  tenor  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  treaties,  it  is  difficuU  to 

Eerceivc  the  need  of  any  further  provisions  in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  contemplated 
y  Lord  Hastings. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  right  of  thus  calling  forth  and  directing  the  resources  of  the 
native  powers  did  not  extend  to  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains.  The  prosecution- of  the 
grand  scheme  of  persuading  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  to  become  parties 
to  the  league,  of  which  the  basis  was  laid  by  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad  (October  1800)  had 
been  interdicted  by  the  home  authorities,  in  obedience  to  whose  orders  Lord  Coruwallis 
and  Sir  George  Barlow  had  strenuously  resisted  all  temptations  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
our  alliances.  Lord  Miuto  was  well  disposed  to  follow  in  the  same  course;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  while  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  embarrassments  atteudwc 
upon  a  departure  from  that  course,  he  foresaw  that  the  neutral  and  merely  defensive' 
system  of  policy  could  not  be  much  longer  preserved,  consistently  with  the  aiaiuteuaace 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  own  dominions  and  those  of  our  allies. 

The  same  conviction  was  occasionally  expressed  by  other  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  including  Wr.  Edmonstone,  between  whom  and  Lord  Hastings,  however,  tifcre 
existed  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  most  material  point.    Mr.  Edmonstone  legaedftf. 

the 


^tbe  further  extension  of  our  political  alliances  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided  as  long  as 
possible;  vi^hilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Hastings  appeared  from  the  first  to  have 
entertained  the  notion,  that  the  suppression  of  the  great  evil  of  predatory  warfare  could 
not  be  effected  by  any  measure  short  of  the  establishment  of  a  league,  which  should 
<iomprehend  all  the  states  south  of  the  river  Indus ;  the  minor  states  of  Hindostan  and 
Central  India  being  required  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government 
iti  return  for  their  deliverance  from  the  inroads  and  exactions  of  the  Patans  and  Pindarries. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Hastings  to  state,  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  forming  con^* 
ucxions  with  the  chiefs  of  Rajpootana  was  founded  upon  testimony  entitled  to  a  high 
degree  of  respect. 

The  political  agents  of  Government  in  different  parts  of  India  had  all  concurred  in 
representing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  upstart  power  of  Meer  Khan  and  bis  associates 
to  acquire  stability  and  consistence  by  the  subjugation  of  the  petty  chieftains  of  Hitw 
dostan.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe,  who  he&the  office  of  resident  at  Delhi,  in  a 
despatch,  dated  June  20th  181 U  adverting  to  the  urgent  applications  of  those  chieftains 
for  the  interposition  of  our  authority  in  their  behalf,  observed  as  follows :  "  When  1 
reply  to  these  various  applications,  I  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  a  confession  that  the 
moderate  policy  of  Go\'ernment  is  just.  People  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  have  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  They  say,  that  there  always  has 
existed  some  power  in  India  to  which  peaceable  states  submitted,  and,  in  return,  ob- 
tained its  protection ;  that  then  their  governments  were  maintained  in  respectability,  and 
they  were  secure  againsMhe  invasions  of  upstart  chiefs,  and  armies  of  lawless  banditti; 
that  the  British  Government  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  great  protecting  power,  and 
natural  guardian  of  the  peaceable  and  weak ;  but  that  owing  to  its  refusal  to  use  its 
idfiuence  for  their  protection,  the  peaceable  and  weak  states  are  continually  exposed  to 
the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  robbers  and  plunderers^  the  most  licentious  and  abandoned 
of  mankind. 

^'  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  this  part  of  India  and  to  see  the  scenes  which  pass  before 
our  eyes,  without  regretting  that  the  Rajpoot  states  are  not  under  our  protection.  A 
confederation  of  the  Rajpoot  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  most 
be  a  favourite  object  with  every  man  who  has  =  any  charge  of  political  duties  in  this 
^quarter.  Perhaps  no  event  could  take  place  in  India  that  would  be  attended  with  so 
many-  great  advantages,  it  would  connect  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  territories  by  a 
country  that  might  then  be  considered,  for  all  political  and  military  purposes,  our  owri» 
Lj'ing  between  Agra  and  Guzerat,  it  would  deprive  the  vagabond  armies  of  India  of 
their  principal  resource  for  ravage  and  plunder.;  and  as  there  are  scarcely  any  but  such 
armies  in  India  that  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government^  it  would  tend 
more  than  any  other  practicable  event  to  establish  finally  the  permanent  peace  of  India.. 

**  The  intervention  of  R{\jpootana  under  our  influence  would  prevent  any  cooperation 
between  those  northern  and  southern  powers,' whom  we  hai'e  reason  to  suppose  ill  affected 
towards  us,  and  we  should  always  hai'e  for  neighbours  and  allies  princes  by  nature  and 
habit,  contented  with  their  own  countries^  free  from  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  encroacb«> 
mcut,  and  delighting  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  agriculture.  The  value  of  such  neighbours 
will  ])ertiaps  be  forcibly  felt,  should  we  have  in* their  stead  a  Patau  or  Mafaratta  govern^ 
ment^** 

Mr.  Jenkins,  the  residc^nt  at  Nagpore;  J«  a  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  datedDecember  30th 
181  h  took  an  able  and  comprehensive  \fiew  of  the  several  lines  of  policy  which'  might 
be  pursued  with  relation  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Patatas  and  PindarrieSi  He  limited 
bur  option  to  one  of  the  threefollowiug courses* 

1 .  To  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  convulsions  of  the  neighbouring  states^  confining 
ourselves  to  measures  purely  defensive. 

.   2.  To  unite  i^uth  othei  states  of  India  in  an  ^effort  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Patans 
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No.  20.  and  contingent  advantage,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  military  power  in  vindication  of  the 

#«n/!inf/<w.  lionour  of  Uie  British  name,  and  in  defence  of  subjects  wlio  look  up  to  us  for  protection.'' 

Letter  from  ^  letter  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  the  12th  December  1816,  and 

B.^.  Janet,  £80.    i^ceived  in  .£ngland  the  6th  May  1817,  after  adverting  to  a  fresh  incursion  of  the  Pindar- 

ries,  and  to  the  movements  of  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Walker  in  pursuit  <^  them, 
proceeds  as  follows:-— 

-  <^  It  is  manifest  that  no  defensive  precautions  can  beof  avoil  against  an  enemy  like  the 
Pindarries,  while  they  occasion  an  anminl  expenditure  exceeding  the  most  extravagant 
calculations  of  the  cost  of  a  vigorous  and  decicled  s}*stem  of  measures  whid)  would  destroy 
the  evil  effectually.  The  inability  of  Colonel  Walker's  force  to  defend  the  extended  line 
of  frontier  committed  to  his  charge,  has  already  been  made  manifest,  notwithstanding  the 
activity  and  exertion  of  that  officer  and  tiie  troops  under  his  command,  by  a  large  body  of 
Pindarries  having  actually  turned  one  of  his  largest  detachments  so  close  to  its  position  as 
to  have  been  partially  engaged  with  the  British  troops,  which,  being  composed  entirely  of 
infantry,  was  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  obstruction  to  the  rapid  movements  of  the  eneinoy. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  improve  Colonel  Walker  s  means  of  defence,  by  placing  at  his 
disposal  two  of  the  battalions  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  [Nagpore]  subsidiary  force, 
ami  two  squadrons  of  cavalr}',  which  have  been  assembled  at  Lohargony  for  that  purpose ; 
and  we  hope  that  with  this  addition  his  line  will  be  considerably  more  secure,  though,  for 
reasons  that  need  not  be  detailed,  we  can  entertain  no  hopes  that  any  system  of  measures 
founded  on  defensive  principles  will  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Pindarries." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  impression  which  Lord  Hastings  entcrtaine<l  and  repeatedly 
avowed  of  the  impolicy  of  the  restrictive  system  which  opposed  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated,  according  to  his  views,  to  place  the  interests  otthe  British  Government  in  India 
on  a  secure  basis,  it  is  due  to  his  Lordship  to  remark,  that  he  refrained  from  acting  upon 
his  own  plans  pending  a  reference  to  England.  On  the  receipt  of  the  instructions  of  Sep- 
tember 1816,  Lord  Hastings  proceeded  forthwith  to  prepare  for  action.  The  subjoined 
extract  from  his  Lordship's  letter  of  the  1st  October  1817  to  the  Secret  Committee  is  im- 
portant and  interesting. 

^<  All  the  preparations  which  I  had  ordered  were  completed  with  so  little  attraction  of 
notice,  that  when  I  reached  this  place  (Cawnpore),  I  found  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
the  native  powers  did  not  at  all  comprenend  tlie  extent  or  forwardness  of  our  equipment. 

<<  I  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  field  earlier  than  what  the  period  of  the  season  (espe- 
cially in  this  year,  the  hottest  ever  known  in  India)  would  otherwise  have  recommended, 
lest  their  apprehension  of  what  impended  over  them  might  induce  tlie  Pindarries  to  attempt 
iome  desperate  inroad  into  our  provinces  with  the  hope  of  distracting  our  plana  against 
them,  'l  he  dangerous  illness  of  Lieut^general  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  from  which  bis 
Excellency  is  happilv  recovered,  threw  some  retardment  on  the  advance  of  the  troopa 
from  the  Deccan  to  the  Nerbudda,  and  I  was  obliged  to  delay  correspondently  my  move- 
ments, that  I  might  not  discover  too  early  the  mode  in  which  they  were  destined  to  give 
facilitation  to  the  operations  from  the  southward.  Hence,  instead  of  assembling  the 
principal  part  of  our  force  on  the  10th,  I  do  not  bring  it  together  till  the  20th  instant. 

**  I  have  intimated  my  unalterable  determination  to  extirpate  the  Pindarries  from  their 
present  haunts,  and  to  take  measures  against  their  re- establishment  in  any  part  of  India. 

**  This  point.  Honourable  Sirs,  brings  me  to  an  explanation  of  peculiar  ddicacy* 
Growing  circumstances  will  speedily  exhibit  the  entire  impossibility  of  my  adhering  to  Ae 
injunction  of  the  Honourable  Court*  against  making  any  new  treaty  without  their  previoua 
sanction.     I  am  not  presuming  to  state  any  opposition  of  my  own  judgment  to  that  of 

my 
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iny  honourable  employers;  lam  pleading  a  case  of  positiye  and  unequivocal  necessitj. 
We  htivc  gained  such  advanta^fes  of  position    over  those  who  were  inclined  to  resistance, 
that  those  powers  are  comparatively  ciefenceless.  It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  the  moderation 
oTyour  government  will  be  proudly  displayed  in  forbearing  to  exercise  its  superiority  in 
the  extent  which  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  detected  treachery  of  those  with  whom  it 
has  to  deal.     Still,  whether  I  sliall  carry  my  point  without  bloodshed  by  at  once  overawing 
and  oonciliatingi  or  whether  I  shall  be  forced  through  the  miscalculation  of  our  neigh- 
bours to  employ  our  strength^  I  am  at  this  moment  essentially  engaged  in  war,  and  in  a 
war  the  influence  of  which  is  unavoidably  vast  in  scope.     There  can  be  no  termination  of 
audi  a  state  of  things  but  by  treaties,  unless  all  the  expense  incurred  and  all  the  points 
hitherto  gained  sliull  be  rendered  fruitless,  by  our  leaving  affairs  to  return  to  that  anterior 
oondiiion  of  which  our  experience  was  so  baneful.     The  preventing  the  re-union  of  the 
Pindarriea,  or  Uie  formation  of  new  predator}'  confederacies,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
binding  in  efficient  engagements  to  us  such  states  as  may  have,  from  situation,  the  means  of 
precluding  those  associations :  were  such  a  precaution  neglected,  all  prospect  of  being 
.able  to  reduce  our  ordinary  military  expenditure  (the  object  which  lias  dictated  the  present 
effort)  must  pass  away.     And  I  am  not  ut  liberty  to  sacrifice  so  inconsistently  your  interests, 
in  order  to  forge  a  merit  for  myself  by  a  parade  of  obedience.     I  therefore  conjure  3'ou, 
Honourable  Sirs,  to  do  me  justice  in  looking  forward  to  the  exigency  which  I  pourtray. 
I  feel  tliat  there  is  no  indifference  to  your  orders,  much  less  any  seH-sufficiciit  notion  of 
following  a  system  of  my  own  in  the  procedure  to  which  I  shall  be  compelled ;  but  that, 
standing  in  the  case  where  I  must  act  for  you,  without  the  possibility  of  reference  to  your 
will,  I  simply  discharge  my  duty  to  you  by  so  profiting  of  circumstances  as  may  in  my 
humble  conception  best  secure  tfie  future  tranquillity  of  your  possessions,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted afHueucc  of  your  revenue,     llie  spirit  of  your  commands  will  nevertheless  be  so 
present  to  me  in  whatsoever  I  may  meditate,  that  I  trust  the  tenor  of  every  arrangement 
will  prove  the  solicitude  I  feel  to  make  your  pleasure  the  leading  principle.'' 

It  would  1)0  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  this  memoir  to  advert  to  the  military  operations 
and  political  arrangements  which  were  devised  by  Lord  Hastings  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  predatory  powers.  The  success  of  his  Lordship's  measures  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  mind  that  projected  them, 
and  from  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  the  officers  and  the  braver}'  of  the  troops  by  whom  his 
plans  were  carried  into  execution.  ^Flie  field  of  operations  was  considerably  extended  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  Peshwa  and  of^tlie  Rajah  of  Nogpore,  and  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  other  principal  Mahratta  chiefs.  Lord  Hastings,  incfeed,  by  an  admirable 
stroke  of  policy,  not  onlv  restrained  Sindia  from  taking  part  against  us,  but  obliged  him, 
contrary  to  his  will,  to  place  a  portion  of  his  troops  at  our  disposal,  and  to  surrender  his 
principal  strong  holds,  llie  Guicowar  was  also  dissuaded  by  the  resident.  Major  Carnac 
(who  had  acquired  a  salutary  influence  over  him),  from  joining  the  confederacy. 

It  has  been  denied  by  high  authorities,  that  in  forming  the  last  combination  against  us, 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  screen  the  Pindarries  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  British  Uovernment.  Their  hostility  is  supposed  to  have  been  excited  by  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  humbled  condition  to  which  tiieir  former  nominal  head,  the  Peshwa, 
had  l)een  reduced  by  the  restrictive  terms  of  his  alliance  with  us.  By  the  stipulations  of 
tlie  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  was  debarred  from  carrying  on  political  correspondence  with  the 
other  Mahratta  chiefk.  It  was,  indeed,  the  object  of  Lora  Wellesley'sjpK>licy  to  break  the 
cie«  which  bound  those  chiefs  together  in  a  species  of  confederation.  The  relative  powers 
and  respective  duties  of  the  members  of  that  confederation  had  been  shaped  rather  by 
usage  than  by  constitutional  regulations.  The  bonds  of  their  union  were  so  lax  as  to 
affonl  an  undef inc<l  latitude  of  action  to  tlie  several  diiefsy  who,  generally  speaking,  ap- 
pear to  have  prosecuted  their  individual  views  and  separate  interests  without  mutual  con- 
cert or  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Peshwa.  Lord  Wellesley  accordingly  intended  to 
convert  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs  into  independent  sovareigns;  that  is  to  say,  to  ren- 
der them   independent  of  each  other,  and  utterly  to  dissolve  their  connexion  with  the 
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court  of  Poonah.     This  plan  was,  however,  bot  partially  aooomplished.    Early  asso^t^ 
tions  and  deep-rooted  sympathiea  sturvived  the  treaty  of  E^issein,  and  intrigues  but  ill  dia* 

Siised  were  for  many  years  carried  on  by  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajan  of  Berar  (pr 
agpore)  with  the  reshwa,  who  probably  had  never  been  wholly  reconciled  to  his  inti- 
mate connexion  with  our  Government  His  dissatisfaction  was  at  length  unequivocally 
manifested  by  overt  acts,  and  the  Governor-general  felt  oblk^ed  to  place  him  under  a 
more  strict  and  rigorous  control,  and  at  the  same  time  to  depnve  him  of  a  portion  of  his 
territories  with  a  view  to  weaken  his  power.  The  treaty  of  June  181 7  also  exacted  from 
the  Peshwa  the  formal  renunciation  of  his  character  of  chief  of  the  Mahratta  federatioh^ 
and  the  cession  of  all  his  rights,  interests,  and  pretension^  in  Bundlecnnd,  Malwa,  Raj- 
pootana,  and  Hindostan. 

From  the  date  of  that  treaty  Bajee  Row  became  but  the  more  impatient  to  break  the 
trammels  which  galled  him,  and  secret  communications  between  bim  and  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  were  carried  on  with  increased  activity.  In  the  beginning  of  November  1817>  con- 
cieviug  that  the  hour  of  emancipation  had  arrived,  he  attached  and  set  fire  to  the  British 
residency,  and  thus  entered  into  a  contest  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  dominioni. 
His  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  treacherous  defection  of  the  Nagpore  Rajab* 
Most  assuredly  Sindia  would  have  joined  the  confederacy  had  not  Lord  Hastings  taken 
effectual  means  to  place  a  seal  noon  him,  so  as  to  render  it  imprBCttcable  for  him  to  move 
a  single  step  beyond  the  limits  or  bis  own  territories.  Holkar  gave  Imttle  and  was  cmshed 
at  Maheidpore. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  hint  at  these  splendid  events  without  beingbetrayed  into  an  histo- 
rical recital ;  but  this,  as  already  observed,  is  here  out  of  place.  The  for^[oing  narrative 
will,  however,  serve  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the  formation 
of  the  subsisting  treaties  which  were  concluded  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquia 
of  Hastings. 

Nagpore, 

That  Lord  Minto  perceived  the  expediency  if  not  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Raiah  of  Nagpore  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  although  his  Lordship  was  deterred  by  the 
jealousy  of  Ragojee  Bhoosia,  and  by  other  circumstances,  from  pressing  upoo  him  a 
measure  to  which  he  had  manifested  a  strong  avenion.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  Ragojee,  on  the  22d  March  1816,  that  the  projected  alliance  was  formed.  Ragq)ee'9 
son  and  legitimate  successor,  Pnrsajee  Bhoosia,  was  nowise  capable  of  condoctiog  the 
government  that  had  devolved  upon  him.  He  had  been  all  bis  life  reputed  to  be  of  a  dis- 
position flighty  and  impatient  of  control,  but  a  recent  sickness  had  deprived  him  of  aight, 
and  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  arms  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  had  also  aSbcted 
his  mind.  The  next  heir  to  the  late  Raiah  was  Moodi^ee  Bhoosia,  commonly  called 
Appa  Saheb,  who,  in  the  month  of  April,  was  declared  to  be  vested,  by  the  young  Ib^ab 
Umsclf,  with  the  sole  and  entire  conduct  of  public  aflUrs,  under  the  title  of  NaeelM)- 
Mokhtar,  i.  e.  Deputy  with  full  powers.  Anxious  to  secure  the  countenance  and  sup* 
port  of  the  British  Government,  Appa  Sabeb  made  overtures  for  an  alliance,  which  were 
readily  met  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  accordingly  cod- 
duded  on  the  27th  May  1816.  It  contained  the  usual  stipulations  restrictive  of  political 
negotiations  or  correspondence  with  other  states,  and  constituting  the  British  Govemment 
the  arbiter  of  disputes.  The  strength  of  the  subsidiary  force  was  fixed  at  six  battalims 
of  sepoys  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Two  of  the  battalions  were  to  be  cantoned >at 
Nagpore.  The  subsidy  demanded  was  an  equivalent  to  the  field  charges  of  the  foroe^  which 
was  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees.  A  territorial  cession  had  been  fixed  ojponi  bat 
Mr.  Jenkins  having  ascertained  that  monev  payments  at  Nagpore  were  to  be  preferred,  an 
abatement  of  half  a  lac  of  rupees  was  macie  m  the  amount ;  ud  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
expediency  of  commuting  this  for  a  territorial  cession  at  a  aabse^aent  period,  should' be 
considered  and  determined  by  mutual  consent,  but  that  the  British  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  such  cession  in  the  event  of  any  irregularity  in  the  payments* 
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provmces  in  Hindostan,  the  rest  are  Mahrattas-:  tliey  areuncommonly  fine  men,  and  are 
under  excellent  battalion  <^Seers,.  who  have  niade  up  by  their  zeal  and  attention  for  the 
imaUnttss  of  their  number.  Major  Ford  was  the  Peishwa's  own  choice,  and  has  been  suq- 
cessful  in  gaining  a  certain  degree  of  his  Highness's  confidence;  the  brigade  has,  in  conse 
quence,  been  regularly  paid  and  well  equipped,  and  attended  to  without  any  interference  on 
my  part.  The  late  disputes  with  the  British  Government  might  have  given  reason  to  appre- 
ihend  that  his  Highness  would  cease  to  have  any  reliance  on  a  corps  commanded  by  British 
officers^  and  that  the  brigade  would  suffer  by  the  change  in  his  sentiments;  but  the 
odvantage  he  has  derived  from  Major  Ford's  advice^  and  the  disposition  he  still  shows  to 
consult  and  employ  him,  seem  to  secure  the  success  of  the  brigade,  for  the  present  at  least* 
.The  part  Maior  Ford  performs  is  very  useful  in  removing  the  Peishwa's  alarms,  and 
complaining  to  him  the  true  ground  of  affairs  that  are  agitateo  between  him  and  the  British 
Government ;  but  it  will  require  some  address  in  him  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  the 
parties  of  the  Durbar  to  the  injury  of  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  brigade.  The 
JPeishwa's  brigade  is  paid  in  the  presence  of  officers  from  his  Highness :  it  is  also  mustered 
by  his  officers,  and  its  accounts  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  his  people.  All  the  authority, 
in  other  respects,  is  in  the  hands  of  Major  Ford  and  his  officers." 

After  the  surrender  of  Triumbuckjee  Dainglia,  the  murderer  of  the  Guicowar's  minister, 
Gungadhur  Shastra,  the  criminal  was  in  the  first  instance  made  over  to  a  party  of  Major 
Foros  brigade,  and  by  it  conducted  to  the  British  lines. 

At  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  5th  November  1817,  Major  Ford's  brigade  acted  with  the  force 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  &urr,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  regarding  its 
services : 

**  To  Major  Ford,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  fine  brigade,  I  feel  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion for  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  they  evinced  to  contribute  to  the  general  success  of 
the  day." 

The  same  system  which  had  been  thus  acted  upon  with  regard  to  the  troops  of  the  Nieam 
and  the  Peishwa,  was  extended,  after  the  flight  of  Appah  Saheb,  to  die  army  of  the 
Nagpore  Rajah.  The  circumstances  connected  with  this  arrangement  will  be  best  e^<- 
plamed  by  an  extract  from  Lord  Hastings'  Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  August 
21st  1820 : 

^  Although,"  says  his  Lordship,  <<  it  seemed  indispensable  that  the  military  branch  of  th^ 
•  Rajali's  establishment  should  be  virtually  a  British  force,  I  deemed  it  desiraole  both  to  con- 
fine the  extent  to  which  this  principle  was  to  apply  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  the  object,  and  with  respect  to  the  horse  at  least,  to  allow  them  to 
retain  as  much  of  their  original  character  as  a  regard  to  their  efficiency  would  permit,  so  as 
to  render  their  return  under  the  command  of  tneir  native  chiefs  more  easily  manageable 
whenever  circumstances  should  permit. 

^  It  is.  not  necessary  that  I  should,  in  this:  despatch,  offer  to  your  notice  any  details 
regarding  the  organization  of  the  rqsular  infantry,  and  the  select  oody  of  horse  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  Rajah.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  latter  was  formed  on  the  niodel 
of  the  reformed  horse  of  the  Nizam,  whose  services  had  been  found  highly  valuable  and 
exemplary  throughout  the  campaign.  Besides  this  force  of  a  regular  description, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  bodv  or  sebundies  for  the  services  of  the  more  remote  pro- 
vinces, and  for  the  duties  of  realizing  the  revenues  and  the  tribute  of  the  dependent  rajahs. 
I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  forming  this  force,  the  advantages  of  giving  employment 
to  such  a  number  of  the  military  classes  as  might  attach  them  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

<*  With  this  object  in  view,  it  also  seemed  desirable  to  endeavour  to  compose  the  hone 
of  the  contingents  of  the  different  military  chiefs  of  the  state,  whom  the  revolution  hafl 
unavoidably  oeprived  of  their  natural  consequence  in  the  country,  and  whose  interests  in  the 
success  of  the  new  arrangement  I  wished  to  secure,  by  rendering  it  a  means  of  giving  era** 
ployment  to  a  portion  oftheir  followers.  Thouffh  I  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  advantage*«nd 
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No*  20.         been  agreed  upon  in  the  arrangement  made  in  the  preceding  January.   Bajee  Rao  Bhoosla, 
continutyi.  the  grandson  of  Ragojee  Bhoosla,  was  placed  on  tne  guddee  in  the  month  of  June  1818. 

— '  Being  a  minor,  Buka  Baee  was  constituted  regent  of  the  state  until  he  should  come  of  age. 

^  J**  ^°P  "*he  country  reserved  for  the  young  Rajah  was  during  his  minority  administered  by  British 
J®"^  •fl*  ^^ficers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  This  arrangement  continued  in  opera- 
tion for  eight  years  and  a-half,  namely,  until  the  1st  December  1816,  when  the  country  was 
made  over  to  the  Rajah,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  yielding  about  seventeen  lacs  oi 
rupees  per  annum,  which  was  retained  by  us  as  security  for  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the 
Rajah's  army  which  was  disciplined  and  officered  by  British  officers. 

Hiese  districts  have,  however,  been  given  up  to  the  Rajah,  under  an  arrangement  con- 
cluded with  him  on  the  27th  December  1829,  in  virtue  of  which,  instead  of  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  3,000  horse  and  2,000  foot,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  a  force  of  only  1,000  Sil- 
ladar  horse,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  The  troops  disbanded 
under  this  last  arrangement  consistedof  two  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  three  corps  of 
horse  and  three  provincial  battalions;  the  British  officers  attached  to  which  corps  have  ueen 
withdrawn  from  the  Rajah's  service. 

ffolkitr. 

Mulhar  Rao,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  made  common  cause  witli 
the  Peshwa,  and  took  the  field  soon  after  Bajee  Rao's  defection.  After  the  decisive  battle 
of  Maheidpore,  21st  December  1817,  Holkar  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  placed  him  on  the 
footing  of  other  powers  connected  with  us  in  subsidiary  alliance.  We  are  bound  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  such  strength  as  may  be  judged  by  us  to  be  adeanate  to  the  protection  of  the 
state.  In  consideration  of  the  large  territorial  cessions  demanded  from  Holkar  as  the  price 
of  peace,  he  was  exempted  from  any  further  cession  or  pecuniary  payment  on  account  of 
subsidy.  By  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  Holkar  is  bound  to  famish  a  contingent 
of  3,000  horse. 

The  only  remaining:  treaty  of  a  subsidiary  nature  which  has  been  concluded  subsequently 
to  the  close  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  is  with  the  state  of 

Cutch. 

The  attention  of  Government  was  directed  to  that  quarter  of  India  at  a  time  when  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution  against  the  designs  of  France  and  Russia, 
to  advance  an  army  towards  our  north-western  frontier;  but  after  the  apprehension  of  that 
danger  had  subsided,  our  policy  in  respect  to  Cutch  had  for  its  object  the  defence  of  that 
petty  state  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  who,  if  permitted  to  ettect 
Its  conquest,  would  have  come  in  close  contact  with  the  province  of  Guzerat,  and  have  proved 
to  us  a  restless  and  troublesome  neighbour. 

The  state  of  Cutch  had  for  several  years  been  distracted  by  internal  dissentions,  and  at 
length,  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  Government,  various  acts  of  aggression  were  committed  by 
the  people  of  Cutch  on  the  territories  of  our  ally  the  Guicowar.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  exert  our  power  in  defence  of  that  ally,  and  in  the  year  1815  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
Cutch :  the  reigning  Rao  or  prince  was  set  aside,  and  a  new  Rao  placed  upon  the  throne^ 
with  whom  a  stibsidiary  treaty  was  concluded  in  1816.  Some  furtner  changes  in  our  rela- 
tions with  this  state  have  subsequently  taken  place;  a  brief  explanation  oi  which  will  be 
found  on  page  179. 

The  results  of  the  wars  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  in  the  year  1816^  and  of  that  with  the 
King  of  Ava  in  1826,  although  tliey  added  several  provinces  to  the  British  doroinioiis,  and 
brought  several  petty  chiefs  and  states  within  the  pale  of  oar  protection,  did  not  increase 
the  number  of  our  political  alliances. 

II.  Having,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  sabsidkiy 
alliance^  it  now  remains  to  state  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  umd  againsl 
the  subsidiary  system,  as  well  as  the  argumenu  that  are  used  in  its  defence^  mnd  afbnmdt 
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to  ocmaider  whether  (admitting  the  full  force  of  the  objecuoiis)  it  i)e  practicable  to  abandon 
those  alliances;  and  if  not,  whether  any  efiectual  means  cau  he  devised  for  mitigating  the 
ill  effects  of  the  system. 

I.  0/  the  Objections  to  tlte  Subsidiary  Syntenu 

The  author*  of  an  interesting  work)  published  in  tlie  year  1822,  and  entitled  '^  Consi- 
derations on  the  State  of  British  India,"  liaving  given  a  sketch  of  the  military  operations 
and  political  arrangements  of  Lord  Hastings,  observes,  that  a  chain  of  subsidiary  alliances 
with  the  native  states  had  been  established  throughout  the  continent  of  India,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  tlie  whole  had  been  reduced  to  an  entire  dependence  on  our  power.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  produced  this  state  of  things  is  thus  expressed: — 

'^  The  anomalous  and  divided  system  of  authority  which  these  subsidiary  alliances  create, 
can  only  operate  as  a  fertile  source  of  disorder.  Altogether  discordant  in  views  and  dissi- 
milar in  character,  it  would  be  a  rare  and  unexpected  occurrence  in  political  history,  if  the 
separate  action  of  the  rival  powers  which  arc  united  in  this  heterogeneous  alliance  should 
combine  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  result,  llie  attempt  to  control  the  actions  of  princes 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Asiatic  misgovernmcnt,  by  tlie  more  enliglitcned 
maxims  of  European  policy,  has  rarely  succeeded. 

**  Possessing  a  real  superiority,  but  affecting  inferiority,  the  Dritish  Government  can  ill 
brook  the  sliglitcst  opposition  to  its  will.  Decked  out  in  a  nominal  superiority,  but  con- 
scious of  a  real  inferiority,  and  irritated  tlie  more  by  this  ostentatious  mockery,  the  native 
ruler  is  apt  to  regard  the  enlighteneil  interposition  of  Uritish  authority  as  a  direct  violation 
of  his  rigiits,  the  remembrance  of  which  he  cherishes  with  a  rankling  animosity,  which  fre- 
quently breaks  out  in  rebellion.  In  such  a  state  of  political  union,  the  chance  of  any  tolerable 
compromise  between  these  rival  authorities,  wliich  might  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
inferior  states,  must  principally  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  residents  at  the  native 
courts.  If  the  British  representative  should  be  a  man  of  enlightened  views,  with  a  character 
distinguished  for  moderation,  and  whose  interference  in  the  intemal  affairs  of  the  state  was 
marked  by  a  due  regard  for  Asiatic  opinions  and  prejudices,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
mitigate  the  exercise  of  this  authority  so  as  to  render  the  gulling  chain  of  his  dependence 
less  irksome  to  the  native  ruler,  and  thus  ultimately  reconcile  him  to  the  Hritish  dominion. 
Hut  this  can  rarely  happen.  The  entire  opposition  of  interests  which  exists  must  inevitably 
engender  discord.  It  must  be  the  interest  of  the  resident  to  restrain  the  native  prince  in 
those  exactions  which  would  impoverish  his  subjects,  and  thus  ultimately  disable  the  state 
from  fulfilling  its  engagements  to  the  Hritish  Government;  whilst  the  selfish  policy  of  an 
Asiatic  ruler  prompts  niin  to  extort  the  utmost  from  the  means  of  his  subjects.  Thus 
checked  in  his  darling  propensity,  his  spirit  revolts  at  this  humiliating  subjection,  and  he 
embraces  with  eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  throwing  it  off. 

**  Should  the  British  resident  he,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp,  arbitrary  and  domineering 
in  conduct,  what  a  vast  field  is  open  for  mi^vemment»  from  there  being  no  efficient  check 
or  control  over  his  conduct.  Possessing  the  confidence  of  Government,  which  derives  its 
information  through  him  only,  he  can  manage  to  colour  his  actions  so  as  to  receive  their 
support.  Fortifiea  by  this  power,  and  determined  to  make  his  will  the  law,  by  interposing 
his  authority  in  behalf  of  ttiose  who  oppose  their  native  prince,  he  succecxls  in  erecting  a 
superior  authority  within  his  dominions. 

**  Again,  the  agent  of  the  British  Government  mav  be  a  man  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  soft  ana  flexible,  averse  to  the  trouble  of  ruling,  and  accessible  to  flattery.  These 
moral  weaknesses  are  quickly  perceptible  by  the  discerning  Asiatic.  Skilled  in  the  art  of 
insinuation,  by  the  most  delicate  attentions,  he  insensibly  gains  his  confidence,  and  wins 
him  to  his  purposes.  Thus  strengthened  he  proceeds  unrestrained  in  his  career  of  exaction. 
A  prince  of  tnis  stamp  must  inflict  incalcalable  injury  on  his  country.     Possessing  the 
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No.  20.         entire  command  of  the  British  rabridiary  force,  he  can  snbdue  all  onMsidon.    Unnippoited 
MnWHMif.  by  this  power,  the  resistance  of  his  snl^ects  would  compel  him  to  desist;  bnt  Hm,  the  only 

— '  efficient  check  to  Asiatic  misgoveniment,  is  rendered  alto^ther  nugatory  by  the  ovar- 

ii ^'i**^  "p  whelming  superiority-  of  our  ornia.  Thus  British  protection  is  felt  as  ■  grievens  and 
'  *4'  iDtolerable  calamity.  There  can  be  no  spectacle  more  melancholy  and  humiliating  iban 
this,  where  the  knowledge  and  strength  oi  civilization  are  prostituted  to  the  support  of  an 
unhallowed  career  of  rapacity  and  oppressitm.  These  two  last  exemplifications  of  firidili 
misrule  may  be  regarded  as  extreme  cases,  attd  I  un  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  exaiDplia 
Is  the  mode  in  which  our  power  generally  opentci.  But  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Asiatic  history  will  acknowledge  that  the  latter  cases  are  not  without  a  paralleL 

"  Tliese  particular  evils  are  aggravated  by  more  seoera]  causes.  Conscious  of  our 
superiority,  and  thoroii^ly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  exercised  at  a  oop- 
vcnient  period  for  the  purpose  of  aggnuidixement,  they  re^wd  our  power  with  fear  and 
distrust.  Impelled  by  these  feelings,  and  convinced  that  their  raign  is  altogetheriraDsitory, 
they  exert  every  energy  in  collecting  a  treasure  which  may  servo  ■■  a  resource  in  the  hour 
of  need.  The  expense  of  the  subsidiary  force  is  likewise  felt  as  a  severe  burthen  on  the 
resources  of  the  state.  From  various  causes,  the  forces  of  the  nativ*  prince  are  little 
diminished.  From  a  feeling  of  personal  pride,  a  regard  to  the  inlereata  of  the  militsty 
class,  and  as  a  security  against  oppression,  an  Asiatic  ruler  feels  a  manlien  reluctaoco  to 
reduce  his  army.  Thus  the  country  is  saddled  with  an  en(»-mous  militaty  forc^  and  those 
funds  which  were  destined  for  the  reproduction  of  wealth  are  altogether  lost  to  th«  oom- 
muni^." 

Although  Captain  White's  description  of  the  nature  of  the  subsidiary  ^tsm  eompi*- 
hends  nearly  all  that  has  been  urged  against  that  description  of  alliance,  it  mav  nevertht- 
less  be  proper  to  adduce  the  recoraed  opinions  of  persiHia  who  have  held  high  situationa  in 
the  service  of  the  East-India  Company. 

In  the  instructions  issued  to  the  resident  at  Poonah,  on  the  1st  oF  November  1811 
(prepared  by  Mr.  Edmonstone,  at  the  period  when  Lord  Minto  was  at  the  head  of  aflmirs 
in  India),  it  was  observed,  that  the  Pesnwa  was  evidenUy  disposed  to  interpret  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  as  imposing  upon  the  British  Government  the  exclusive  burthen  of  protecting  hb 
dominions,  and  of  rendering  the  British  force  the  instrument  of  those  exertions  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  state  to  employ  for  its  iotemal  security. 

'*  Such,  however  (says  Mr.  Edmonstone},  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  subsidiary 
alliances  which  originate  in  the  energy  of  one  party  and  (he  weakness  of  the  other.  J^w 
Utter,  relieved  from  its  danger  and  its  apprehensions,  and  withheld  from  the  oonteroplaMO 
of  projects  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition,  ceases  to  be  actuated  by  any  motives  of  aser- 
tion.  The  prince  reposes  in  indolent  security  under  the  assured  protection  of  his  allv ;  his 
miliury  establishment  is  n^lected,  and  bis  attention  is  directed  to  die  accnmiJauon  of 
those  resources  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  necessarily  be  applied  to  the  su|h 
port  of  an  efficient  army. 

"  The  protecting  power,  on  the  other  band,  loses  all  hut  the  negative  advantages  of  the 
original  compact,  and  is  exposed  to  immediate  evils  and  prospective  dangen^  the  nensssqr 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  character  of  the  alliance  It  u  burthened  with  tba 
control  of  disorder  and  insubordination,  arising  from  the  decay  of  eoeigy  ia  the  goremll^ 
power,  without  possessing  the  means  of  exercising  the  reslrainti  of  local  anthontf.  TVs 
liphere  of  its  protection  is  extended  without  deriving  from  the  alliaiice  that  sccWlJOB  gf 
strength  whicn  it  was  intended,  and,  in  iu  original  condition,  was  caknlated  to  aKml.  -It 
retains  only  the  negative,  although  oenainly  most  essential  benefit*  of  befog  no  lattair 
exposrd  to  the  disquietude  or  llie  danger  arising  from  the  exiitenoa  of  an  mdqMMMt 
dominion  Icfl  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstances  favourable  to  the  pnnrcu- 
tion  of  hostile  or  ambitious  designs,  or  susceptible  of  being  added  lo  llkt!  puwcrofotber 
hostile  states;  it  incurs  a  danger  of  considerable  magoituite,  tbedaagv  arising  from  tbe 
eventual  aversion  of  the  present  or  future  head  of  the  state  to  an  ■Ulanoe  whidi,  while  it 
protecu  his  domlniotu^  controls  tab  power  and  i  iresLknesL  the 
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firitjC)  or  thb  vices  of  bis  character,  and  from  the  intrigues  and  DHtchiDations  of  bis  minis-  Nc>.'  ^i 

ters,  advisers,  or  feudatory  cbiefe,  who  have  no  natural  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  toiuimtid 

alliance,  and  have  ends  to  answer  by  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  it    tinder  the  operation  .  JZa. 

of  these  causes,  a  main  object  of  the  alliance  is  not  onlv  lost,  but  prevented;  the  expected  »  'fi  JoneiLlE 

aoorce  of  additional  strength  becomes  an  instrument  of  peril,  and  must  operate  most  imn-  "^  •        ^^'   '^* 
riously  under  Uie  occurrence  of  the  very  contingencies  against  which  it  wasintendea  to 
provide.'' 

Observadons  of  the  same  tenor  were  made  bv  Mr.  Russell,  the  late  resident  at  Hydra- 
bad,  in  an  interesting  and  able  report  upon  the  affairs  of  that  state,  addressed  to  X«ord 
Hastings,  and  dated  the  24th  of  November  1819. 

*^  In  some  degree  (says  Mr.  Russell),  the  weakness  and  disorders  of  the  Nizam's  Govern* 
ment  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  political  situation.  An  alliance  vnth  us  upon 
the  subsidianr  sjrstem,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  our  own  power, 
» leads  inevitably  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  state  which  embraces  it  Diversities  qf 
national  character  and  political  circumstances  will  affect  the  manner  and  period  of  its 
oetlon,  but  cannot  prevent  the  result  itself.  The  MahcHuetans  have  survived  the  Mar^ 
hattas;  the  Nisam  is  dying  comatose,  while  the  Peshwa  has  expired  in  convulsions;  but 
tb^  destiny  of  both  originated  in  the  same  causes  and  necessarily  tended  to  the  same  ter- 
mination. If  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  empire  in  this  country  to  the  weakness  in 
-which  we  found  the  native  powers,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  evils  which  that  weak- 
ness necessarily  produces.  If  we  have  reaped  the  benents,  we  must  submit  to  witness  the 
inconveniences  which  are  its  inseparable  attendants.  Yet  evils  may  be  palliated,  though 
tbev  cannot  be  radically  cured.  The  crisis  may  be  retarded,  although  it  cannot  be  alto- 
gether averted.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a  part  of  the  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  our  power,  it  i%  b^  that  reason,  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  apply  the  remedy." 

Upon  the  subject  of  subsidiaiy  alliances,  the  following  observations  are  extracted  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Tbppias  Munro  to  Lord  Hastings,  dated  the  12th  of  August  1817 ; 
at  which  time  his  Lordship  was  about  to  undertake  active  operations  against  the  predatcMy 
powers. 

*^  The  situation  of  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  the  native  i)owers  is  entirely 
dianged  within  the  last  twenty  yqars.  It  formerly  brought  very  small  armies  into  the  field^ 
with  nardly  any  cavalry;  and  the  issue  of  any  war  in  which  it  engaged  was  extremely 
uncertain.  It  now  brings  armies  into  the  field  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  in 
infiemtry,  but  also  in  cavalry,  both  in  quality  and.  in  number.  The  superiority  is  so  great, 
that  the  event  of  any  struggle  in  which  it  mav  be  engaged  is  no  longer  doubtful,  ft  has 
.only  to  bring  forward  its  armieiE^  and  dictate  what  terms  it  pleases,  either  without  war,  or 
after  a  short  and  fruitless  resistance.  It  mav,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Pindarries,  it  ought  to  avail  itself  of  its  predominant  power,  in  order  to 
extend  the  system  of  subsidiary  alhances,  by  stationing  a  force  in  Bhopaul,  or  in  any  other 
foreign  territory.  While  the  military  power  of  Mysore  and  the  Marhatta  chiefs  was  yet 
in  its  vigour,  subsidiaiy  alliances  were  in  some  degree  necessary  for  its  safety,  but  that  time 
is  now  past ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  evils  which  a  subsidiary  force  entails  upon  every 
country  in  which  it  is  established  are  considered,  it  appears  advisable  that  future  security 
i^ainst  the  Pindarries  should  be  sought  by  their  reduction,  and  by  compelling  Sindia,  for 
his  conduct  in  supporting  them,  to  cede  the  districts  restored  to  bim  in  1805-6,  rather  than 
by  stationing  a  subsidiary  force  in  Bhopaul. 

^  There  are  many  weighty  objections  to  the  employment  of  a  subsidiary  force.  It  has 
a  natural  tendencrjr  to  render  the  government  of  every  country  in  which  it  exists  weak  aiKl 
oppressive;  to  extinguish  all  honourable  spirit  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  to 
degrade  and  impoverish  the  whole  people.  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  government  in 
iDoia  is  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by  rebellion,  or  foreign  conquests. 
But  the  presence  of  a  British  force  cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the 
prince  on  the  throne  agakul  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.    It  renders  him  indolent, 

by 
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No.  *^;.         by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security;  and  cruel  and  avaricious,  by  showing 

•"""•  '.  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fenr  from  the  hatred  of  his  subjects.     Wherever  the  subsidiary 

—  force  is  introduced,  unless  the  reigning  prince  he  a  man  of  great  abilities,  the  country  vfiH 

Lvtur  i'rom        soon  bear  the  marks  of  it  in  decaying  villages  and  decreasing  population.     This  has  long 

IJ.  S.  Jones.  Esq.    jj^^u  obser>'ed  in  the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  is  now  beginning  to  be 

seen  in  Mysore.  The  talents  of  Pumeah,  while  he  acted  as  Dewan,  saved  that  country 
from  the  usual  effects  of  the  system ;  but  the  Ilajah  is  likely  to  let  them  have  their  full 
operation.  He  is  indolent  and  prodigal,  and  has  already,  besides  the  current  revenue^ 
dissipated  about  sixty  lacs  of  pagodas  of  the  treasure  laid  up  by  the  late  Dewan. 

^'  A  subsidiary  force  would  be  a  most  useful  establishment,  if  it  could  be  directed  solely 
to  the  support  of  our  ascendancy,  without  nouris»hiiig  all  the  vices  of  a  bad  government; 
but  this  seems  to  be  almost  impossible.  The  only  way  in  which  tliis  object  has  ever,  in  any 
degree,  been  attained,  is  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dewan.  This  measure  is,  no  doubt,  liable 
to  numerous  objections;  but  still  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  any  amends  can  be  made  to 
the  people  of  the  country  for  the  miseries  brought  upon  them  by  the  subsidiary  force,  in 
giving  stability  to  a  vicious  government.  The  great  uiiBculty  is  to  prevent  the  prince  from 
counteracting  the  Dewan,  and  the  Resident  from  meddling  too  much ;  but  when  this  is 
avoided,  the  Dewan  may  be  made  a  most  useful  instrument  of  government. 

<'  Tliere  is,  however,  another  view  under  which  the  subsidiary  system  should  be  con- 
sidered :  I  mean  that  of  its  inevitable  tendency  to  bring  every  native  state  into  which 
it  is  introduced,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  oi  the  British  Government. 
It  has  already  done  this  completely,  in  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  It  has 
made  some  progress  in  that  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nixam ;  and  the  whole  of  the  territoiy 
of  these  princes  will  unquestionably  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Carnatic.  The  observatioli 
of  Moro  Dekshat,  in  speaking  of  the  late  treaty  to  Major  Ford,  *  that  no  native  power 
could,  from  its  habits,  conduct  itself  with  such  strict  fidelity  as  we  seemed  to  demand,'  is 
perfectly  just.  This  very  Peshwa  will  probably  again  commit  a  breach  of  the  alliance. 
rile  Nizam  will  do  the  same,  and  the  same  consequences,  a  further  reduction  of  their 
power,  for  our  own  safety,  must  again  follow.  Even  if  the  prince  himself  were  disposed  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  alliance,  there  will  always  lie  some  amongst  his  principal  officers  who 
will  urge  him  to  break  it.  As  long  as  there  remains  in  the  country  any  high-mindecl 
independence,  which  seeks  to  throw  off  the  control  of  strangers,  such  counsellors  will  be 
found.  I  have  a  Ixstter  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India  than  to  think  that  this  spirit  will 
ever  be  completely  extinguished :  and  I  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt  that  the  subsidiary 
system  must  everywhere  run  its  full  course,  and  destroy  every  government  which  it  under- 
takes to  protect." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  other  evidence  in  proof  of  the  ?i{^Mriot»  operation  of 
the  subsidiary  system  on  the  government  of  the  native  princes. 

T/iC  AdvaniagcM  oftlie  Subsidiarj^  System. 

Ax  respects  the  itUerests  of  the  British  GoverHment,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the' 
subsidiary  alliances  have  added  most  materially  to  our  power  and  resources.  Tlie  allied 
states  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  troops  which  must,  at  all  events,  have  been 
kept  on  foot  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  our  own  territories.  ; 

It  may  perhaps  he  questioned  whether,  if  we  were  relieved  from  the  specific  engageneflli* 
into  which  we  have  entered  with  our  several  allie§,  it  would  be  iudf^ed  cKpedicarttfdp^ 
tribute  them  at  the  stations  where  thev  are  now  placed.  Possiblj  if  we  were  uildcp-fia^ 
restrictions  in  this  respect,  the  general  defence  ancl  tranquillity  of  India  might  be  eDtttMA' 
with  a  smaller  aggregate  force  than  is  now  maintained.  But  ilT  an  increase  of  our  miUuo^* 
establishments  has  been  occasioned  by  our  subs  liary  engBgeiiienl%  it  mntf  mrt  ht4|y~ 
gotten,  that  if  the  states  in  alliance  widi  us  had  ueen  left  loose^  scmie  of  tlieni  imrnlifciilfc 
all  likeliiio:*d,  have  formed  combinations  against  s»  or  have  fidica  a.lMpy-te  theifiiplMi 
powerful  neighbour^  in  which  case,  their  popula "" ' — '"^ M^NiMlMA 
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served  to  augment  the  resources  of  states  inimical  to  our  Government,  instead  of  beings  as 
they  now  are,  held  at  our  disposal. 

'  By  the  general  extension  of  the  subsidiary  and  protective  system,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuations  and  revolutions  which  formerly  prevailed  in  India,  and 
wKich  served  to  keep  afloat  large  bodies  of  irregular  troops  who  aepended  for  their  sub- 
dsteiice  upon  the  fruits  of  their  predatory  incursions.  By  defining  tne  limits  of  each  state, 
and  restricting  it  within  those  limits,  we  have  virtually  accomplished  an  object  which  has 
been  considered  as  most  desirable,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of  power  in 
India.  It  has,  indeed,  been  constructed  by  us,  and  it  must  remain  in  our  hands,  or  the 
equilibrium  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

As  respects  the  interests  of  the  native  states^  the  subsidiary  system  has^  most  assuredly, 
had  the  effect  of  placing  them  in  a  state  of  security  against  external  danger.  Reliev^ 
from  the  anxieties  arising  from  that  source,  it  is  their  own  fault  that  the  allied  princes  have 
Aot  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  they  enjoyed  of  so  administering  their 
internal  affairs  as  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  British  Government  have  never' 
been  interposed  except  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  our  allies  to  regulate  their  proceedings 
by  the  principles  of  justice,  eouity,  and  liberality.  It  has  been  always  a  cause  of  pain  to 
us  to  witness  the  prevalence  ot  oppression,  and  the  disaffection  and  disorder  consequent 
Upon  the  misrule  of  those  with  wnom  we  are  intimately  connected. 

As  respects,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves,  if  the  authority  of  our 
allies  has  oeen  so  strengthened  by  their  connexion  with  us,  as  to  have  removed  all  danger 
of  its  subversion,  however  much  that  authority  may  have  been  abused,  such  a  result  of  the 
subsidiary  system  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  lamented ;  but  if  our  power  has  been  exerted 
for  the  suppression  of  insurrections  occasioned  by  over-exactions,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  voice  of  the  British  resident  has  always  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  evil  has  been  prevented  by  the  check  which  hb 
presence  has  imposed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  allied  government. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  greater  exertions  could  have  been  made  than  were  actually 
made  by  that  able  and  public-spirited  officer.  Colonel  Baillie,  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier  of  Oude,  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  vicious  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment which  had  long  prevailed,  and  unfortunately  still  continues  to  prevail  in  that  quarter 
of  India. 

The  various  modes  in  which  our  interference  has  been  exercised  in  the  affiurs  of  allied 
and  protected  states  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 
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B.  6.  Jones,  Esq. 


III.  But  if  the  subsidiary  sjrstem  be  essentially  productive  of  so  many  evils  as  have  been 
charged  upon  it,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 

Whether  it  be  practicabk  to  cAantbm  the  system  of  Subsidiary  Syst 

In  a  preceding  page  (221)  it  has  been  stated  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  it  in  oontempl»- 
tion  to  liberate  our  allies,  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  from  some  of  the  restraints  under 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  Lord  WeU^ey ;  and  that  Sir  George  Barlow,  although 
well  dispc^ed  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangements  projected  by  his  venerable  predecessor^ 
was  deterred  from  relaxing  the  control  which  had  been  exercised  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Nizam. 

Letters  received  by  Sir  George  Barlow  from  Captain  Thomas  Sydenham,  the  resident 
at  Hydrabad,  dated  in  August  and  September  18M,  stated,  that  the  Nizam  had  admitted 
to  his  confidence  certain  individuals  who  were  actuated  1^  feelinsn  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Britisb  Government,  and  that  the  Niiam  himself  was  evidently  oisafteied' to  the  alliance. 

yi.  2 1  His 
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No.  20»         His  Hi^hness's  new  confidants,  who  were  low  people  of  Tulgar  manners  and  disscdute 
comimMed,  habits,  indulged  in  his  presence  their  wit  in  ridiculing  the  English,  and  at  the  same  time 

endeavoured  to  alarm  his  Highness  by  representations  of  our  ambitious  views,  and  to  exoito 

^^^  '"^       ^^  hopes  of  expelling  us  from  the  Deccan.    The  minister,  Meer  AUum,  assured  the 
B.  8.  Jones,  Esq.   resident  that  Secunder  Juh  came  to  the  throne  with  a  predetermination  to  extricate  himself 

from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  it  still  remained  the 
prevailing  and  favourite  object  of  his  most  anxious  desire. 

This  unwelcome  intelligence  obliged  Sir  George  Barlow  to  deliberate  seriously  upon 
the  course  of  policy  which  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances  above  de^ 
scribed.  In  a  Minute,  dated  October  22d  1806,  he  observed,  that  the  alternative  pre- 
sented to  him  was,  either  to  abandon  the  alliance,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  replace  it  on  its 
just  and  proper  foundation,  by  a  direct  and  decided  interposition  of  that  weight  and  in- 
fluence whicn  our  relative  situation  enabled  us  to  command.  He  showed  that,  by  a  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance,  the  very  foundations  of  our  power  and  ascendancy  in  the  political 
scale  of  India  would  be  subverted ;  that  it  would  be  the  signal  and  the  instrument  for  the 
downfall  of  the  remaining  fabric  of  our  political  relations;  that  the  power  and  resources 
which  we  had  a  right  to  command  would  be  turned  against  us;  that  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  turbulent  and  discontented  would  be  excited  and  animated  by  such  a  dereliction 
of  our  strenfi:th  and  influence;  and  that  the  territorial  cessions  acquired  under  the  trea^ 
of  Hydrabad,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary  force,  must  necessarily  be  relinquished 
if  the  force  itself  were  withdrawn. 

On  these  and  other  considerations,  Sir  George  Barlow  determined  to  replace  the  al- 
liance on  its  just  and  proper  foundation.  ^<  I  am  aware,**  be  observed,  *^  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  involves  a  deviation  from  that  system  of  non-interference  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  his  Hi^hness's  administration,  which  has  been  established  as  a  principle 
of  wise  and  equitable  policy ;  but  the  adoption  of  that  system  necessarily  presupposea  a 
just  conception  on  the  part  of  his  Highness  of  the  true  principles  and  solid  advantages  of 
the  alliance,  and  a  sincere  disposition  to  maintain  it  It  presupposed  a  degree  ot  firm- 
ness, discernment,  and  dignity  on  his  part,  which  would  lead  him  to  reject  the  counsels  of 
profligate  and  interested  advisers,  who  would  endeavour  to  persuade  him  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  alliance  were  obligations  of  dependence  and  degradation,  and  would  urge  hua 
to  renounce  it.  UnsnpporteS  by  these  inst  and  reasonable  presumptions,  that  sjrstem  is 
deprived  of  its  sole  foundation,  and  the  change  is  adopted  not  from  choice,  bnt  firom 
necessity." 

Instructions  were  issued  to  the  resident,  directing  him  to  inform  the  Nizam,  that  al- 
though strongly  disinclined  to  abridge  his  independence  or  to  limit  his  rights,  the  Britishr 
Government  found  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  oppose  the  machinations  which  were 
employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  confidence  between  his  Highness  and  those  faithfiil 
servants  whose  conduct  had  uniformlv  been  regulated  by  the  true  principles  of  the  alliance. 
The  resident  was  also  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  Mohiput  Ram,  the  most 
active  and  powerful  member  of  the  anti-British  faction,  from  all  authorinr  under  the  state 
of  Hydrabad.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  suffice  it  to  sav,  that  the  residentV 
pointed  remonstrances  and  authoritative  demands  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Nizam's 
mind,  and  that  hb  Highness  removed  the  above-named  obnoxious  individual,  who  after- 
wards broke  out  in  rmllion^  but  was  defeated.  He  fled  to  Holkar's  camp^  and  finally 
lost  his  life  in  resisting  an  order  of  that  chief  to  quit  Us  camp. 

Some  of  those  who  regard  the  subsidiary  system  as  a  deviation  ftrom  the  course  of  policj 
which  ought  to  have  been  pursued  bv  the  British  Government,  have  expressed  the  opmimi^ 
that  if  we  had  limited  oar  views  to  the  maintenance  of  the  relations  of  simple  amity  with 
our  neighbours,  and  had  steadfastly  refrained  from  mixing  ourselves  up  as  parties  in  their 
OQDtestSi  they  would  have  formed  a  balmtee  qf  power  which  we  might  easily  have  preserved 
as  mediators  between  the  beUigereots,  aad  1^  the  occational  interposition  of  our  power  in 
aid  of  the  weaker  states.  It  bas  been  aigued  that  it  migkl  have  been  prarticapie  to  act 
upon  ihia  plaa  evca  after  we  liad  become  entangled  in  subsidiaiy  imawwi    Lieat-coloiid 
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Wdker,  when  holding  the  c^ice  of  resident  at  Baroda,  had»  in  one  of  his  despatches  to         No.  flO. 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  suggested  the  idea  of  retransferring  to  the  Goicowari  for  a  MUfnMtf. 

peciiniarj  equivalent,  the  territorial  cessions  which  we  had  obtained  from  that  prince.        .    "^T 
This  proposal  excited  a  discussion  in  the  Bombay  council,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  |.  ^^  ^^ 
the  members  strongly  advocated  the  policy  of  establishing  a  balance  of  power  in  India,  and  •'Mies,  Esq. 

without  previous  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  or  the  home  authorities.  LfOrd  Minto  conceived  diat,  in  so  doing,  the  Bombay 
Government  had  strayed  from  their  province.  His  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  dated  September  22d  1810,  pointed  out  the  numerous  difficulties  and  incon* 
veniences  which  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  must  necessarily  involve.  Among  other 
considerations,  he  adverted  to  the  inhumanity  of  handing  over  to  native  misrule  a  laige 
population  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  tranouillity,  and  securitv  of  lifo  and 
property,  as  subjects  of  the  Britisli  Government  Lord  Minto  then  proceeded  to  make 
the  following  observations :  ^^  As  an  abstract  proposition,  all  opinions  will  agree,  that  a 
balance  of  tlie  power  of  states,  united  in  political  or  commercial  intercourse,  afibrds  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  security  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  against  the  projects  of 
ambition,  or  the  ruinous  effects  of  reciprocal  enmity.  But  a  balance  of  power,  to  be 
efficient,  must  be  formed  upon  principles  of  convention,  such  as  those  under  which  it 
subsisted  on  the  continent  of  Europe  before  the  Frencli  revolution.  It  must  arise  out  of  a 
consentaneous  submission  to  a  system  of  public  law,  and  a  recognition  of  reciprocal  rights, 
as  they  respect  the  several  states  individually,  and  of  reciprocw  duties,  as  tney  relate  to 
the  imposition  of  restraints  upon  their  own  ambition,  or  on  the  ambition  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  must  be  founded  at  least  upon  a  declared  renunciation  of  views  of  conquest  as 
a  principle  of  government,  and  it  must  operate  by  the  apprehended,  and,  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  by  the  actual  association  of  several  states  to  resist  the  endeavours  which  any 
one  state  may  employ  to  aggrandize  its  power  at  the  expense  of  another. 

^^  At  no  period  of  tlic  history  of  India  do  we  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  system 
of  federation  or  balance  of  the  power  of  states,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  compatible  with  the 
character,  principles  and  constitution  of  the  states  which  have  been  established  on  the 
continent  of  India.  With  them,  war,  rapine,  and  conquest  constitute  an  avowed  principle 
ofaction,  a  just  and  legitimate  pursuit,  and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanctioned 
and  even  reconimcndeuby  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  prosecuted  without  the  sem- 
blance or  pretext  of  justice,  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obligation  of  humanity  and 
public  faitn,  and  restrained  alone  by  the  power  of  resistance. 

^*  Under  the  successful  impulse  of  these  principles,  the  vast  empire  of  the  Mahomedans 
was  established  over  more  than  the  continent  of  India.  On  its  ruins  arose  the  power  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  which  subsequently  branched  out  into  a  confederation  of  chiefe  pro- 
fessedly directed  to  objects  of  conquest  and  universal  exaction,  the  fruits  of  which,  by 
r^ular  convention,  were  to  be  divided  in  specific  proportions.  The  same  views  and  prin- 
ciples animated  and  extended  the  usurpations  of  Hyder  Ally  and  his  successor.  The 
checks  which  the  Mahrattas  and  the  rulers  of  Mysore  occasionally  received  from  the  power 
of  the  Nizam,  and  from  different  combinations  among  these  three  states,  were  the  result^ 
not  of  a  pre-established  federation  and  balance  of  power,  but  of  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
of  conquest,  violence,  and  usurpation.  The  effi»rts  of  the  contending  parties  were  directed^ 
not  to  the  just  limitation,  but  to  the  subversion  of  each  other's  power,  and  the  aggrandise* 
ment  of  their  own ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  die  testimony  of  specific  facts,  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  the  self-evident  proposiuon,  that  the  permanent  existence  of  a  balance 
of  power  is  incompatible  with  reciprocal  views  of  conquest  and  ambition. 

*'  llie  period  of  time  when  it  is  said  that  a  balance  of  power  existed  in  India,  has  been 
referred  to  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  sute  of  Hydrabad  in  the  year  1800;  because  firom  that  date  must  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  that  system  of  supposed  oppressive  connexion  to  which,  and  to  its  consequences^ 
are  ascribed  the  evils  so  feelingly  deplored.  At  that  time  we  discern  no  traces  of  a  oalance 
of  the  power  of  states.    Five  years  be&re,  the  dominion  of  the  Niiam  bad  been  laid  at  the 
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No.  20.         feet  of  the  Mahratfa%  and  be  w»  miprncd  to  porrhif  their  lenity  by  eBOimonsgacrificgfc 

Hifl  dominions  were  aubsequeiicly  invaded  by  the  troops^  and  his  gpverument  insulted  and 
menaced  by  the  power  of  Sindia,  and  he  contmaed  in  this  d^nuledstate  of  dependence  and 
B  S^J^*^  ''^F         control  until  relieTed  by  the  complete  coMoiidadon  of  the  general  defensive  alliance  con- 
•*<»*•»  *^    doded  with  the  British  Government.    The  ilahratta  power  extended  m  the  north  of  Hin- 

dostan  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Jomna,  and  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Indus ;  to  the  north 
and  south,  from  Sirhind  to  the  Nerbodda ;  to  the  east  and  west,  from  Bundlecund  to 
Cruzerat.  In  the  Deccan,  tt  extexsied  from  the  Nerbodda,  on  one  side  of  the  Nizam's  dom> 
nions,  to  the  confines  of  Mysore,  and  oo  the  other  to  the  Northern  Circars.  The  several 
Rajpoot  states,  and  the  various  petty  cfaieHtips  interspersed  throughout  that  vast  extent  of 
country,  unable  to  oppose,  yielded  tliezr  contributions  to  the  predatory  armies  of  the  Mah« 
rattas.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  this  description  of  the  political  state  of  Hindostan 
and  the  Deccan  exhibits  any  features  of  a  balance  of  power.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
alleged,  that  this  enormous  extent  c£  dominion,  although  comprehended  under  the  general 
denominadon  of  the  Mahmtta  empire,  and  united  by  a  species  of  confederadon,  consisted 
in  &ct  of  four  distinct  powers  counterbalancing  each  other. 

'^  That  this  bond  of  assocxadon  mi^t  induce  them  to  protect  each  other  from  the  attadks 
of  a  foreign  power,  may,  it  is  said,  be  admitted ;  but  it  involved  no  restraint  upon  their 
own  projects  of  conquest  and  rapacity,  nor  provided  against  the  ambidous  des^s  of  one 
to  control  or  absorb  the  power  ot  another.  Aocordin^y,  at  the  period  alluded  to^  we  have 
seen  Sindia  at  th«  head  of  a  powerful  army,  domineering  over  tne  state  of  Poona ;  at  an* 
other,  we  have  seen  him  exacting  contribndon  finom  the  state  of  Na^pore.  We  have  seen 
htm  contending  for  the  supremacy  with  Holkar,  and  the  latter  usurping  the  government  of 
Poona,  and  expelling  the  Peshwa  from  his  capital ;  while,  in  the  mid^t  of  this  collision, 
they  were  all  ready  to  unite  in  the  prosecudon  of  foreign  conquest,  eager  to  extend  their 
gexieral  dominion,  but  careful  to  provide  for  their  separate  interesti  by  a  division  of 
the  spoil. 

^*  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  this  representadon  of  facts  any  improved  knowledge  or 
practical  application  of  tlie  principles  of  a  oalance  of  power  among  the  states  of  India. 

'^  Hut  it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  mainuin,  that  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  state  was 
couutcrlmlanccd  by  Uiat  of  the  Bridsh  Government,  and  the  former  was  withheld  by  a 
dread  of  the  latter  from  prosecudng  ai^nst  it  any  hostile  designs.  Admitdng  this  fact^ 
still  the  soliil  principles  of  a  balance  of  power,  founded  on  polidcal  and  commercial  intcr- 
Ci>ui*Hts  aro  not  to  be  traced  in  such  a  situadon  of  affairs.  Such  a  counterpoise  of  power 
niUMt  nioinontarily  be  subject  to  destruction,  when  tranquillity  and  self-defence  are  the 
«K>Ui  olyt'ctH  of  Olio  party,  and  war,  rapine,  and  conquest  constitute  the  governing  principle 
of  tl»o  «ithrr.  It  then  Iwhoves  the  rormer  to  combine  every  means  of  addidonal  security 
lliiu  juitl«'o  UMiy  warrant  and  circumstances  may  render  attainable. 

"  Wo  >»hall  not  utlduce  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  insatiable  conquest 
whii^li  wo  Imvr  ajiiuilwd  to  the  Native  states  without  disducdon,  the  various  efibrts  which 
iIh^v  Iiuvo  rninloyod  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Bridsh  Government  in  India  since  the 
iivi  u»d  vi  iu  o*lwbli«luncnt.  The  existence  of  it  as  Uie  actuadng  principle  of  every  Indian 
Hiwn  liHiuiroJ*  no  dmiouMtralion,  and  we  found  upon  it  this  undenmble  conduaion,  that  no 
UuMU  ill  VontiMrtiou  and  of  mrritorial  restitution  on  our  part  would  have  the  effect  of  esta^ 


|MOf»  iImK  •  U.  irmlo  i*  ollrn  more  liaxardous  than  to  advance;'  addmg,that  dus  ohsenradon 
U  im'i  iih.n  l.v  Hi.iiliitthio  to  India,  where  there  is  little  probability  diat  concession  woold  be 
•«lh(|iMUill>y  llio  Nttlivr  powcrn  to  any  odier  motives  than  weakness  and  fear. 

••  1 1,  niih^i  iiMiri>  clnrply  Into  tliiN  discussion  would  require  a  laborious  review  of  transac- 

iU.li.  Mh«l  rvriilo  (liiiinK  tt  l«*»K  <«'"»'««  "^  y^'^**^'  «"^  ^  l"?"!^^  *"l!^  ^^  ''^•^  J***"^^*^ 
lull  Mild   lultttivtJ  toiulitioii  of  the  present  states  of  India,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
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flttp^seded  both  bv  the  knowledge  which  Tour  Honourable  Cominittee  already  possessed  oti 
tfaiBS^  subjects,  ana  by  the  conrictioti  whicn  we  entertain,  that  no  argument  can  be  requisite 
to  demonstrate  how  vain  would  be  the  expectation  of  augmenting  our  security  by  diminishing 
our  power  and  political  ascendency  in  the  continent  ot  India/' 

In  the  opinions  above  stated,  the  Secret  Committee  expressed  their  entire  concurrence.* 

But  ^though  the  Government  at  home  were  not  disposed  to  relinquish  any  of  the  rights 
md  advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  subsidiary  alliances  then  existing,  they  were 
unwilling  to  sanction  the  further  extension  of  that  system.  With  reference  to  ue projected 
connexion  with  the  state  of  Berar,  Mr.  Canning,  when  at.  the  head  of  the  Board  ot  Control, 
prepared  a  secret  despatch  to  Bengal,  dated  the  5th  September  1816,  which  contained  the 
following  instructions : 

.  ^^  From  our  despatch  of  the  iSth  November  1814,  you  will  have  collected  our  disinclina- 
tion to  press  our  alliance  too  urgently  upon  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  our  particular  anxiety 
that  our  willingness  to  form  that  alliance  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  desire  for  the  further 
aggrandisement  of  our  own  power,  at  the  same  time  that  we  regarded  the  connexion,  carry- 
ing with  it  a  liberty  to  occupy  a  station  in  the  Berar  dominions,  as  very  desirable  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  l)eccan,  and  especially  to  any  extensive  system  of  operations 
against  the  Pindarries* 

.  ^  A  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  as  compared  with  those 
which  originally  induced  us  to  encourage  the  suggestion  of  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Berar, 
induces  us  now  to  desire  that  the  n^odation  c£  that  object  should  not  be  renewed  upon 
the  footing  of  annual  subsidy,  or  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
Rajah's  jdominions. 

^  In  this,  and  in  fact  all  similar  cases,  we  should  prefer  an  ordinary  defensive  alliance^ 
the  British  troops  to  be  employed  according  to  the  exigency  of  each  occasion,  and  the  pay- 
ment to  be  proportionate  to  the  extraordinary  expense  incurred. 

^'  III  return  for  our  engagement  to  defend  the  Rajah  when  attacked,  he  should  undertake 
to  maintain  a  body  of  horse,  specifically  applicable,  at  our  demand,  and  under  our  direction, 
to  operations  against  the  Pinaarries." 

Before  the  despatch  of  the  Secret  Committee  reached  Calcutta,  a  subsidiary  alliance  had 
actually  been  contracted  with  the  state  of  Nagpore.  The  answer  returned  to  that  despatch,f 
referrea  to  minutes  of  council,  in  which  the  several  points  of  instruction  from  home  were 
fully  discussed.  They  do  not  enter  upon  the  general  policy  of  subsidiary  alliances,  but 
confine  their  observations  to  the  single  measure  of  the  connexion  which  had  been  formed 
with  Nagpore.     Upon  this  subject  JLord  Hastings  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

^^  I  lament  to  perceive  that  the  alliance  with  Nagpore  will  not  merely  be  regarded  by  the 
Honourable  Committee  as  devoid  of  that  importance  which  I  attached  to  it,  out  will  have 
been  altogether  unacceptable.  To  remove  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  misconception  of  the 
quality  of  that  alliance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  every  day  gives  me  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  advantageous  change  effected  in  our  political  position  by  that  treaty.  The  pre- 
sent comparative  feebleness  of  Sindia,  and  the  pliancy  which  he  manifests,  are  the  immediate 
consequences  of  that  arrangement.  But  it  operates  much  further.  It  has  shown  the 
impracticability  of  any  efficient  confederacy  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  it  has  stifled  a  variety  of 
intrigues  that  tended  to  that  object.  The  recent  frank  explanations  of  the  Peshwa,  after 
the  awkward  appearances  of  vaccillation  and  indirect  practice  which  had  marked  his  conduct 
for  some  time,  are  indisputably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ueductions  he  forms  from  the  establish- 
ment of  our  influence  m  Nagpore.  And  the  example  of  so  large  a  state  ranging  itself 
voluntarily  under  our  banners,  is  a  proud  as  well  as  useful  testimony  of  the  reliance  placed 
in  our  moderation  and  justice.  With  regard  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
I  believe  them  to  be  beneficial,  as  they  have  scK^ured  to  us  many  advantages,  while  every 
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Nc.  20.  additional  charge  is  paid  by  the  subsidy.    On  the  other  hand»  I  beg:  leave  to  professmy 

:,  •»  ::a4«d  GOD  viction  that  such  terms  of  alliance  as  appeared  to  the  Honourable  Committee  preferablei 

.    ^     '  would  infallibly  be  delusive.     We  should  be  bound  to  answer  unlimited  demands  for  the 

Zr  t^if^       p        protecticni  of  the  Nagpore  territories,  and  the  use  of  the  cavalry  which  was  to  compensate 

i.  5-   wnet,  tM{.   f^j.  j.^  burthensome  an  engagement,  would  to  a  certainty  fail  in  every  hour  of  exigency. 

On  this  point,  I  speak  from  the  experienced  result  of  corresponding  instances.  Had  the 
alliance  been  framed  on  such  principles,  there  is  every  probability  we  should  have  had  war 
to  wage.  Had  not  the  subsidiary  force  actually  fixed  itself  in  the  countiy  while  the  nefp" 
tiatiori  was  yet  scarcely  suspected,  an  adverse  party,  strong  in  both  treasure  and  troops, 
would  undoubtedly  have  solicited  the  intervention  of  Sindia,  and  there  is  reason  to  be 
convinced  he  would  not  have  dbr^arded  an  invitation  so  pointedly  addressed  to  all  his 
puHsions  and  all  his  interests." 

Mr.  Kdmonstone  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  Govemor-general^s  opinion,  that 
tlie  tcrniH  of  defensive  alliance,  which  the  Secret  Committee  recommended,  could  not 
iKMsibly  be  efficient,  and  that  the  subsidiary  form  of  alliance  was  that  alone  by  which  the 
jUHt  and  legitimate  purposes  of  such  a  connexion  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Srton  observed  as  follows :  **  On  the  subject  of  the  plan  of  concluding  a  subsidiary 
filliann;  with  the  Unjah  of  Nagpore,  the  Honourable  Committee  expresses  itself  in  a  tone  of 
jiikrwiirnnuvss,  nay  of  dissuasion,  which  ploinh*  shows  that  it  did  not  contemplate  those  very 
bciifficial  c'oiisr(|uencos  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  were  here  so  confidently 
iinticipatcd,  and  which  have  in  every  respect  been  so  fully  realized  as  completely  to  justi^ 
iliiit  iiniitMpntion.  Hut  for  the  advance  of  our  detachments  consequently  to  that  arrange- 
incni,  what,  and  how  miserable  must  have  been  the  plight  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
llif  ronntrics  throuuh  which  the  Pindarries,  in  their  late  incursions,  would  then  have  had  a 
nwrfping  rnngc  of  almost  unregistered  slaughter.  To  me  it  appears  difficult  to  consider  widi 
aMiMitinn  tint  hiiuatioii  of  the  I>}ag[K>re  territory,  contiguous  to  the  Nerbudda,  with  relation 
to  fill-  pohitioiiM  111*  tli(!  rinilarries,  and  to  the  usual  direction  of  their  predatory  inroads, 
wiilioiii  bi'iiig  iiuule  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  we  must  necessarily  derive  from 
oiM  liiiving  in  that  ({uarter  a  respectable  military  force  connected  with  the  state  of  Nagpore 
by  I  np;(i^^i'iiiriilf<  of  a  Kubhidiary  nature.  The  superior  benefit  in  a  political  as  well  as  m  a 
inilMiiiy  point  of  virw,  which  accrues  to  the  British  interests  from  that  species  of  connexion. 


it  iu  iliiii  pliin:  were  NUperfluous." 

(\f'  hUtrference  in  ike  Jjffairs  of  Allied  and  Proitded  States. 

Win  n  till'  nilrr  of  a  htate  has  been  induced,  from  whatever  cause,  to  rely  opon  a  toniga 
|^/w«  I  loi  pioiiTiion,  n(»t  only  against  external  enemies,  but  also  against  the  dangers  which 
i$niy  aii.-x  (ffitii  till*  turbulence  and  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects,  it  is  only  in  a  Tery 
ij«i(j|i/i<  il  ni'hiit'^  tlmi  the  term  independent  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  him.  The  act 
tfi  iiiiMi-fiiii^  till'  Mrc!uriiy  of  his  country,  and  the  maintenance  oif  his  authority,  to  the 
liii|/iiif/  of  iiiioilicrr,  implies  the  loss  of  substantive  character. 

( fi  ilii'  fibovr  (lifhcrription  are  the  engagements  into  which  we  have  entered  with  our  snb- 
bhiiuiy  lillii'ii.   Ah  c;V(;ry  obligation  involves  a  corresponding  right,  it  might, on  that  principle 
ubnn,  l;i'  aHiriiicfl  that  no  government  which  had  the  least  regard  to  its  own  honour  and 
yutaiioii,  could  voluntarily  render  itself  liable  to  become  the  blind  instrument  < 
all  X  I  inc  asuri'n  of  injustice  or  oppression  die  protected  prince  might  adopL 

in  all  out  hub^iidiary  alliances,  our  allies  are  restricted  from  carrying  on  polidcal  n^otia- 
uo/i»  vviili  oilier  MtatcK,  without  our  previous  knowledge  and  consent.  This  precaution  is 
i;l;vioii:»ly  tun-^^^ury  \t\  order  to  prevent  our  being  rendered  parties  in  disputes  occasioned 
liy  ilit:  iiii!>ironcluct  of  our  allies. 

'I'lic  obligation  to  maintain  the  authority  of  our  allies  within  their  respective  dominions^ 
ife,  in  »ome  of  tlie  treaties,  distinctly  expressed ;  and  in  all  cases  it  has  been  considered  as  an 

etfffntial 
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essential  part  of  the  subsidiary  sjrslem.    On  the  principle  above  stated,  it  would  follow,  that  No.  ^. 

wherever  the  obligation  has  l)een  incurred,  we  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  cmuinwd. 

supervision  and  control  over  the  domestic  adounistration  of  our  allies.     In  the  treaties  with  

the  states  of  Oude,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  the  right  of  thus  interfering  to  prevent  ^  Letter  from 

or  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  mal-administi^ation,  is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Briti^  Jcwies,  Esq. 
Government. 

• 

But  although  this  right  of  interfering  would  appear  of  necessity  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
tecting power,  the  Government  at  home  has  uniformly  prescribed  non-interference  as  the 
rule  of  action,  and  has  on  all  occasions  manifested  the  utmost  anxiety  to  respect  and 
preserve  whatever  degree  of  independence  can,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
treaties,  be  claimed  for  our  respective  allies.  It  is  also  due  to  the  governments  in  India  to 
admit,  that  they  have  recognized  the  justice  and  propriety  of  this  rule,  and  that  when  they 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  depart  from  it,  it  has  been  with  apparent  reluctance. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prescribe  with  much  exactness,  rules  of  conduct  adapted  to  the 
various  cases  which  may  arise  at  the  several  Native  courts.  Much  must  necessarily  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  our  residents  and  political  a^nts.  Although  it  is  quite  proper  that 
they  should  be  restricted  from  intermeodling  officiously  and  needlessly  in  the  a£Pairs  of 
the  prince  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  they  would  ill  discharge  their  duty,  if  for  want 
of  timely  interposition,  they  were  to  permit  disorder  and  disaffection  to  ripen  into 
revolt.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  reverse  of  kindness  to  an  ally,  tacitly  to  witness  his 
perseverance  in  a  course  of  measures,  which,  if  unchecked,  must  terminate  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  alliance. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  intended  as  a  brief  introduction  to  examples  which  will 
serve  to  explain  the  mddes  in  which  we  have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  our  allies. 

We  have  interfered,  1st,  to  support  the  rightful  heir  to  a  vacant  throne ;  2d,  to  select  and 
to  support  a  fit  and  proper  person  in  die  office  of  dewan  or  minister,  in  cases  when  the 
ability  or  fidelity  of  the  prince  was  doubtful ;  3d,  to  reform  that  portion  of  the  military 
establishment  of  our  allies  which  constitutes  the  contingent  which  they  are  bound  to  hold 
at  our  disposal;  and,  4th,  to  effect  the  reformation  not  only  of  the  military,  but  also  of  the 
civil  administration  of  our  allies. 

1.    Interference  in  Cases  of  disptded  Succession. 

Lord  Hastings,  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  government  of  India,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,*  that  ^'  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  hereditary  succession,  but  exact,  that  the  rule  of 
succession  should  be  laid  down  in  each  state,  according  to  what  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
realm ;  that  no  objection  should  be  advanced  on  the  general  principle  of  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  law,  to  the  claim  of  any  prince  to  select  from  among  his  sons  a  successor  without 
r^ard  to  primogeniture,  if  such  claim  were  countenanced  by  the  usage  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  assent  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state.  All  that  Lord  Hastings  would  have  required 
was  the  public  designation  of  an  heir-apparent,  in  default  of  which  right  of  primogeniture 
would  be  acknowlec^d." 

On  the  death  of  Nussur  Mohummud  Khan,  the  Nabob  of  BhopauL,  on  the  11th  Nov.  1819, 
the  Supreme  Government  (Lord  Hastings  being  Governor-general)  judged  it  expedient f 
that  the  succession  should  continue  in  the  direct  line  of  Vizier  Mohummud,  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  and  as  Nussur  Mohummud  left  no  male  issue,  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  the  Nabob's  brother.  Ameer  Mohummud,  a  man  of  dissolute  character,  was  set 
aside,  and  the  chiefsbip  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son,  Moneer  Mohummud  Khan,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  After  some  slight  opposition,  Ameer  Mohummud  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement,  and  the  young  chief  was  adopted  by  the  widow,  and  affianced  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Nabob.  An  attempt  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
fanrny  to  appropriate  to  himself  certain  aistricts,  Major  Henley,  the  political  agent,  deter* 

mined 

*  Minute,  ad  April  1814.  t  Bengtf  Polltlaa  Letter,  8th  July  1820. 
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No.  ^0.  mined  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bhopaul  principality,  and  obliged  the  usurper 

continued.  to  relinquish  those  districts.     Both  the  political  agent  and  the  Supreme  Government  con<- 

Letterf  ceived  tnat  the  interference,  which  had  been  exercised  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  Moneer 

B  S  Jones'^&a      Mohummud,  was  justified  by  the  dependent  relation  in  which  the  petty  state  of  Bhopaul 

'      ^*     stood  towards  the  British  Government.     The  authorities  at  home,  however,  did  not  agree 

in  that  opinion.   In  a  despatch  to  Bengal,  dated  in  the  year  1824,  the  proceedings  regarding 

Bhopaul  are  noticed  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  treaty  with 

Bhopaul  afibrds  a  warrant  for  all  this  interference.     It  is  not  provided  by  that  treaty  that 

you  shall  have  either  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  appointment  of  a  Nabob,  that  of 

choosing  a  minister,  or  that  of  dismissing  any  of  the  Nabob's  attendants." 

The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  interfering  in  cases  of  disputed  succession,  underwent 
much  discussion  in  respect  to  the  principality  of  Kumool,  tne  chiefs  of  which  are  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Affghan  nation,  ana  were  tributary  to  the  Nizam,  who,  in  the  year 
1800  transferred  Kurnool  together  with  other  districts  to  the  British  Government  The 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  nad  been  exercised  by  the  Nizam,  thus  became  vested  in  us. 
The  Nabob  was  most  desirous  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  fifth  son,  Gholaum  Russool : 
but  Lord  M into  refused  his  sanction  to  that  measure,  and  under  instructions  from  the 
Supreme  Government,  Sir  John  Abercromby,  Governor  of  Fort  St  George,  interfered 
autnoritatively  in  behalf  of  the  eldest  son,  Moonowur  Khan,  who  was  accordingly  placed 
upon  the  musnud. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  state  of  Moonowur  Khati's  health  being  such  as  to  threaten  bis 
sudden  demise.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  course  which  ouffhl 
to  be  pursued  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  llie  following  is  an  extract  of  nis 
Minute,  dated  4th  January  1821 : — 

^^  Whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  inheritance  among  private  persons,  it  is  certain  that 
priority  of  birth,  in  claims  to  dominion,  has  never  in  Inaia  been  much  attended  to,  except 
among  sons  of  the  same  mother.  The  elder  son  is  frequently  excluded  by  the  choice  of 
the  father  falling  upon  a  younger  son  by  a  mother  of  higher  birth  than  that  of  the  elder, 
and  the  choice  in  such  cases  is  usually  supported  by  the  principal  officers;  and  I  think  that 
it  will,  in  general^  be  our  best  course  to  aaopt  this  choice.  Were  an  adventurer  to  set  up. 
his  standard,  and  endeavour  to  j;et  possession  of  Kurnool  by  force  of  arms,  our  interference 
might  then  be  proper,  but  this  is  not  a  case  ever  likely  to  occur.  In  all  cases  when  the  dis- 
pute is  between  the  different  members  of  the  family,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  confirm  the 
choice  of  the  father  and  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  I  see  no  good,  but  much  evil^' 
in  following  any  other  course.  It  may  be  asked,  what  useful  object  is  to  be  attained  by 
jour  interference.  If  we  wish  to  establish  a  prince  who  is  disagreeable  to  the  leading  men  of 
Kurnool,  we  must  do  it  by  force,  at  an  expense  probably  of  eight  or  ten  lacs  of  rupees.  This 
is  as  much  as  the  whole  peshcush  is  worth,  for  it  amounts  only  to  a  lac  of  Hydrabad  rupees 
yearly.  If  we  wish  to  reimburse  ourselves,  we  can  do  it  only  by  taking  possession  of  Uie 
countiT,  and  collecting  the  revenue  for  ourselves ;  but  as  it  amounts  only  to  about  eight 
lacs  01  rupees,  and  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  mortgaged  to  creditors,  or  assigned  to  military 
followers,  it  would  require  several  years  to  liquidate  our  demand,  during  which  time  we 
should,  in  fact,  set  aside  the  prince  whom  we  had  undertaken  to  protect  Could  it  be  shown 
that  any  material  advantage,  either  immediate  or  distant,  is  likely  to  result  from  the  inter- 
ference, either  to  the  people  of  Kurnool,  or  to  those  of  our  own  provinces,  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  incurring  the  expense  with  which  it  is  always  attended ;  but  so  far  from 
doing  good,  we  always  do  mischief  by  it  The  Nabob  whom  we  set  up,  will,  from  his  con- 
fidence of  our  support,  commit  many  acts  of  oppression  which  he  wouid  not  otherwise  have 
thought  of,  because  we  remove  the  salutary  cneck  which  the  fear  of  his  own  followers  and 
people  imposes  upon  him.  If  we  expected  to  make  him  act  right  by  giving  him  advice,  we 
should  only  make  him  worse.  He  would  become  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  would  punish 
every  person,  either  openly  or  secretly,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  complained  against 
him.  We  know  perfectly  that  there  can  be  no  middle  course  in  such  interference ;  uiat  if 
we  seek  to  interfere  efiectually  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Kurnool,  or  any  other  Indian  prin- 
cipality 
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cipality  connected  with  this  presidencyy  we  must  go  on  from  step  to  stepy  on  the  specious 
plan  or  protecting  the  inhabitants,  until  we  hare  usurped  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  and  deposed  the  prince.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  beforehand  determined  to  go 
to  this  extremity,  we  ought  cautiously  to  abstain  from  entering  upon  a  line  of  measures 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  it  As  I  think  that  we  have  no  nght  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Kumool,  on  the  pretence  of  mal-administration  or  the  sufierings  of  the  people,  or  on 
any  other  grounds  than  those  of  securing  our  own  rights  of  peshcusn  and  military  service, 
and  tlie  peace  of  our  own  districts;  I  thmk  that  we  ought  to  wait  quietly  for  the  Nabob's 
death,  and  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor,  the  person  of  his  family,  who,  by  his  choice  and 
the  support  of  his  officers,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  government 

*^  Gliolaum  Russool,  who  was  destined  for  the  succession  by  his  lather,  the  late  Nabob,  is 
said  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  present  Nabob  and  the  people,  and  would  probably  succeed 
without  opposition,  and,  in  tliat  case,  we  could  not  do  oetter  than  to  acknowledge  his  title. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  us  whether  he  or  any  other  person  of  the  family  ascends  the 
niusnud ;  whoever  does,  will  always  be  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  British 
Government.  The  Nabobs  of  Kuruool  are  too  dependent  ever  to  act  otherwise.  They 
have  always  been  regular  in  the  discharge  of  their  tribute,  and  zealous  in  their  endeavours 
to  apprehend  and  deliver  up  all  disturWrs  of  the  peace.  Had  no  former  reference  been 
maiie  to  the  Supreme  Government,  I  should  on  the  present  occasion  have  proposed  that  the 
Nabob  should  have  been  called  upon  to  declare  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  and  that 
we  should  have  acknowledged  the  person  named  by  him,  if  no  material  objection  appeared 
to  his  right  But  as  the  Bengal  Uovemment  have  already  said  that  they  are  disposed  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  claims  of  Daood  Khan,  it  seems  advisable  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  them,  stating  our  views  of  tlie  question,  and  strongly  recommending  the  policy  of 
abstaining  from  interference,  unless  in  cases  of  ui^nt  necessity,  and  that  we  should  take  no 
steps  in  the  business  until  we  receive  their  answer." 

The  late  Mr.  Thackeray  concurred  in  the  opinions  of  the  Governor.  In  the  concluding 
part  of  his  Minute  he  observes  as  follows : 

^*  The  Company  supported  Mahomet  All,  and  made  him  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  because 
he  was  their  iriend,  and  because  his  antagonist,  Chunder  Sahib,  was  the  friend  of  the 
French ;  and  they  have  put  up  and  put  down  manv  otlier  princes  for  their  own  existence^ 
security,  and  defence;  but  Kurnool  is  almost  the  lirst  instance  I  recollect  of  their  having 
volunteered  in  favour  of  an  individual  of  whose  right  they  could  not  be  certain,  of  whose 
qualifications  they  were  ignorant,  from  whom  thev  bad  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  from 
whose  virtues  they  could  derive  no  advantage,  out  for  whose  faults  they  might  be  con* 
sidered  responsible.  When  Government  appoint  a  collector,  they  are  in  some  measure 
responsible  to  the  people  for  his  conduct,  which  they  have  some  means  of  controlling ;  but 
when  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  Nabob,  they  are  much  more  responsible  for  hb 
conduct,  which  they  have  no  means  of  controlling.^ 

The  question  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  Governor-general  (Lord  Hastings)  in 
CounciL  wliose  reply,  dated  the  ITtli  February  1821,  expressed  entire  acquiescence  m  the 
seiitimeuts  of  Sir  1  nomas  Munro  and  Mr.  Thackeray. 

On  the  actual  occurrence  of  tlie  death  of  Moonowur  Khan,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  a 
Minute  dated  28th  Sept  182S,  observed,  that  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  cause  to  appre- 
hend any  immediate  disturbance  in  Kumool,  the  question  of  succession  should  be  referred 
without  delay  for  tlie  final  decision  of  the  Bengal  Government  He  proceeds  to  say,  '*  the 
Supreme  Go%'ernment  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  favour  the  claims  of  MozufTur  Khan, 
but  on  learning  the  murder  of  the  slave  by  Moiuffur,  they  thought  that  this  act,  and  the 
rancorous  impression  of  supposed  injustice  which  would  remain,  might  determine  the  aue^. 
tion  against  nim;  and  they  directed  that  he  should  in  no  event  lie  acknowledged  witnout 
sanction.  This  GovemtneiU  Aoee  wiffiirwify  deebtrtd  it  to  be  tkeirresohUwny  in  the  event  of  a 
raceme^  in  the  chiffiAip  tf  Kumool^  to  mtppart  the  pretengiom  of  the  eldest  legitimate  mm. 

Ti.  2  K  Daood 
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No.  20.         Daobd  Khatl  is  not  legitimate,  and  his  priority  of  birth  is  doubtful.     Mozuffur  Khan  is,  no 

amthnied,  doubt,  a  man  of  a  violent  and  cruel  disposition,  but  not  n)ore  so  than  is  usual  among  the 

'  Patan  chiefs,  certainly  not  more  so  than  his  brother  the  late  Nabob,  who  murdered  one  of 

B  fi  V^*^      IP        ^'^  wives  and  three  of  her  attendants.     Daood  Khan  is  a  man  of  no  character  at  all,  and 

.  b.  Jones,  t/sq.    ^ould  probably  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  violent  chiefs.     On  the  whole,  it 

seems  to  be  most  advisable  that  we  should  refer  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
whose  decision,  whatever  it  mav  be,  will  set  the  question  at  rest,  because  there  can  be  no 
appeal  from  it,  an  advantage  which  an  acknowledgment  by  this  Government  of  either  party 
would  not  possess." 

In  his  subsequent  Minute  of  4th  October  1823,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  observes  as  follows: 

^^  In  January  1821,  when  the  death  of  the  late  Nabob  was  daily  expected,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  wait  and  acknowledge  for  his  successor  the  person  of  his  family,  who,  by  his  choice 
and  the  support  of  his  officers,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  government     The  Nabob,  as 
far  as  is  yet  known,  had  appointed  no  successor,  but  left  the  choice  to  the  Company,  nor 
had  any  of  the  competitors  assumed  the  government.    Gholaum  Russool  Khan  was  with 
Mr.  Campbell  at  Turputty,  on  the  29th  September ;  and  though  formerly  destined  for  the 
musnud  by  his  father,  be  seems  now  to  be  solicitous  only  about  the  continuance  of  the 
jaffeer  formerly  settled  upon  him.     Mozutfur  Khan  was  also  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Daood 
Kban^  at  Kurnool,  and  should  both  these  chiefs  remain  quiet,  we  shall  then  have  an  occur- 
rence which  was  not  contemplated,  namely,  that  of  all  parties  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
the  British  Government     Should  things  continue  in  this  state,  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  placing  on  the  musnud.  the  |>erson  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment may  fall.     But,  instead  of  waiting,  should  either  Mozuffur  Khan  or  Daood  Khan 
seize  the  government  with  the  consent  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  other  be  the  person 
selected  by  the  Supreme  Government^  we  ou^ht  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  and 
ascertain  by  a  reference  to  Bengal,  whether  in  such  an  event  we  are  to  confirm  the  chief 
who  may  have  obtained  possession,  or  to  displace  him  by  force. 

**  It  is  possible  that  even  if  all  parties  wait  peaceably  for  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government,  some  opposition  mav  be  given  to  it  when  made  known.  The  collector  of 
Bellary  should  be  directed  to  endeavour  to  discover  how  far  such  an  event  is  likely  to 
happen,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  a  nature  to  give  way  to  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob,  or  to  require  a  military  force  from  the  Company's  territories  for  its  suppression. 

**  The  future  Nabob,  previous  to  his  being  confirmed,  should  be  required  to  engage  to 
continue  the  jageer  granted  by  the  late  NaboD  to  Gholaum  Russool  Khan,  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  Government;  and  also,  perhaps,  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his  daughter; 
and  as  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  disapproved  of  interference  with  the  internal 
administration  of  Kurnool,  unless  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  caution  the  new  Nabob,  that,  if  by  outrageous  conduct  towards  his  brothers  and 
relations,  or  the  people  of  the  country,  he  excite  opposition  to  his  authority,  he  is  not  to 
expect  the  support  of  the  British  Government" 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  dated  the  7th  October  1823,  described 
Daood  Khan  as  a  man  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellect,  but  of  a  mild,  easy,  or  rather  soft 
disposition.  While  Daood  asserted  his  seniority  to  MozufFur  and  the  rest  of  his  brothers^ 
he  admitted  that  his  mother  never  had  been  married  to  his  father.  ^^  As  to  his  seniority^'' 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  *Mt  is  supported  not  onlv  by  the  testimony  of  Mahomed  Daood  Khan, 
of  Hydrabad,  but  by  the  younger  brother,  Gholaum  Russool  Khan.  MozufFur  Khan  hioH 
self  lately  admitted  as  much  to  me,  though  he  refused  to  grant  to  me  any  written  document 
to  that  eflfect." 

Alluding  to  the  declaration  of  the  late  Sir  John  Abercromby,  when  Governor  of  Fort 
St  (xeorge,  to  the  late  Nabob  Ali  Khan,  in  November  1813,  of  the  irrevocable  determmatkm 
of  the  British  Government  to  recognise  him  only  as  heir  whom  the  Mussulman  law  tpould  recog^ 

--■■-■--  --  -  1  ^1j 

*  He  and  three  of  his  brothers  came  aftervimrds  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
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niie,  by  which  kgUimaq^ and primoffemiure  arewUversatty  rupeded  in edaiHMhinpihe order  qf 
succession  to  hertdiiary  dignities  ! — Mr.  Campbell  observes,  ^  If  this  pledge  can' be  got  ov^, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  theold  custom  of  the  family  was  very  different.    Alif  Khan  himself, 
and  many  of  his  predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  both  vounger  brothers  and  illegitimate        l^tc^  Irom 
children;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  General  Abercromby's  letter  is  one  continued  argument    B-^- J<»«*i  fi»<F 
Against  the  undefined  custom  of  the  Patau  tribe,  in  favour  of  the  irrevocable  determination 
of  the  British  Government  to  regulate  the  succession  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Mussul- 
man law  as  above  explained." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  the  13th  October  1823,  Mr.  Campbell  forwarded  letters 
from  four  of  the  brothers,  representing  that  Mozuffur  Khan  was  exceedingly  unpopular 
amongst  his  family  on  account  of  **  the  malpractices,  the  deeds  of  blood,  the  violation  of  in- 
dividual honour,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty."  The  parties  alluded  to  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  seniority  of  Daood  Khan,  his  good  disposition,  and  consequent  fitness  for  the 
muHUud.  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  stated  that  Daood  bad  few  supporters,  that  the  moral 
character  of  nearly  all  the  brothers  of  the  late  Nabob  was  equally  bad,  and  that  every  party 
Dt  Kurnool,  whatever  might  he  its  own  bias,  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  support  of  any 
of  the  brothers  whose  right  might  be  recognised  by  the  British  Government. 

A  battalion  of  native  infantry,  and  the  flank  companies  of  two  other  battalions,  were  held 
in  readiness  to  escort  the  successor  of  the  late  Nabob,  so  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Government  should  be  known. 

On  the  Sd  November  1823,  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  nearly  all  the  Nabob's  family^ 
though  they  might  neither  dispute  Mozumir  Khan's  title,  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge  hiro^ 
woula  neverthe^ss  decline  to  remain  under  his  authority.  *^  The  cause  of  this  general  aver* 
sion  of  the  major  part  of  the  familv  to  MozuSur  Khan,  may  be  traced  to  the  females  prin^ 
cipallv,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  reported  in  Mr.  Chaplin's  letter  of  the 
4tn  October  1815,  trt:.,  Mozuffur  Khan  having  formerly  appropriated  to  himself  several  of 
his  father's  concubines.  This  circumstance,  with  the  other  accusations  against  him,  since 
reported  by  me,  of  similar  misconduct  to  his  foster  sister,  and  to  the  wife  of  his  spiritual 
guide,  have  excited  such  apprehensions  among  the  female  part  of  the  family,  that  neither 
the  widows  of  the  late  Nabob,  nor  the  widows  and  childless  concubines  of  his  father,  deem 
themselves  safe  in  his  hands." 

The  answer  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  reference  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
is  dated  24th  October  1823,  and  was  consequently  written  before  they  were  apprised  of  tlni 
circumstances  stated  in  Mr.  Campbell's  Reports  of  7th  and  13th  October  and  Sd  November. 
The  following  is  the  tenor  of  the  answer:  — 

^*  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  entirely  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  question  in  the  Minute  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor,  and  by  your 
Honourable  Board.  If,  therefore,  the  parties  of  Daood  Khan  and  Mozuffur  Khan  seem  to 
l>e  equally  balanced,  and  still  more,  it  the  claims  of  Mozuffur  Khan  meet  with  better 
support  than  those  of  Daood  Khan,  or  supposing  both  parties  to  have  remained  quiet, 
without  putting  forth  their  pretensions,  and  to  have  left  the  decision  of  the  question  entirely 
to  the  British  Government,  your  Honourable  Board  is  requested  to  proclaim  Mozuffur  Khan 
Nabob  of  Kurnool,  and  to  support  his  succession^  if  necesstiryy  by  force  qf  arms.  But  if 
Daood  Khan  should,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country,  have  as- 
sumed the  government,  and  appear  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  musnud,  we  do  not  think  that 
his  title  Is  so  much  weaker  tnan  that  of  his  opponent  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  in  favour  of  Mozuffur  Khan.  We  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to 
leave  to  your  Honourable  Board  the  amplest  discretion  to  act  according  to  your  own  view 
of  expediency,  and  the  actual  state  of  amirs  on  your  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  ratify  and  confirm  whatever  decision  your  Honourable  Board  shall  pronounce. 
The  precautions  suggested  in  the  condading  paragraph  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  Minute 
(of  the  4th  October),  seem  to  us  to  be  highly  proper.'* 

Yf.  2K2  On 
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On  the  receipt  of  the  letter  firom  the  Supreme  Government^  Sr  Thomas  Monro  recorded 
a  Minute,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

<<  We  recommended  the  selection  of  Mozufibr  Khan,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  the 
eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  former  Nabob  Alif  Khan;  that  this  Government  had  already 
declared  that  seniority,  combined  with  Intimacy,  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  succession  ;  that 
his  party  was  the  strongest ;  and  that  there  was  likely  to  be  no  opposition*  We  know  that 
MozufEur  Khan  is  the  ddest  Intimate  son,  and  that  Daood  Khan,  by  hb  own  acknowledg- 
ment, is  ill^timate;  that  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  that  both  the  candidates  are 
now  with  the  collector,  waiting  the  decision  of  the  British  Government.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose that  we  direct  Mozuffur  Khan  to  be  placed  on  the  musnud  of  KurnooL" 

Before  this  decision  could  be  acted  upon,  Mozuffur  Khan  committed  an  atrocious  crime, 
which  made  apparent  his  entire  unworthiness  of  the  station  for  which  he  had  been  selected. 
He  murdered  his  wife,  whilst  residing  within  a  short  distance  of  Mr.  Campbell's  tent.  He 
was  aGCordingly  set  aside;  and  after  some  further  inquiry,  Gholaum  Russool  was  placed  on 
die  musnody  as  the  eldest  kgiOmaie  son  of  Alif  Khan. 

And  thus,  notwithstandinot  all  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the  policy  of 
interfering  in  cases  of  disputed  succession,  the  Bengal  Government  not  only  determined 
to  adopt  the  order  of  Intimacy  combined  with  primogeniture,  but  was  prepared  to  support 
the  succession,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 

It  would  appear  from  the  tenor  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  and  Mr.  Thackeray's  Minutes, 
recorded  in  the  year  ldk2K  that  they  must  have  been  then  ignorant  of  the  pledge  contained 
in  Sir  John  Ab^n>mby's  declaration  of  November  1813.  This  is  somewhat  extraordinary. 
If  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  however  much  they  might  have  questioned  the  propriety  of 
such  a  declaration,  they  would  scarcely  ha%*e  expressed  themselves  in  a  style  which  led  both 
the  Supreme  Government  and  the  home  authorities  to  suppose,  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  expccteil  vacancy  in  the  chiefship  of  Kurnool,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Madras 
Oi>vcrnment  to  take  little  or  no  concern  in  the  nomination  of  a  successor. 

But  With  due  deference  to  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  it  really  appears 
very  doubtful  whether,  even  on  the  principles  recommended  in  his  Minute  of  January  1821, 
the  British  Government  could  have  escaped  from  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  arising  out 
o(  the  former  practice  of  supporting  the  lawful  heir.  The  inconvenience  had  its  source,  not 
in  the  prescription  of  a  certain  order  of  succession,  but  in  the  obligation  to  support  the  in- 
dividual who  should  be  recognised  as  Nabob  of  Kurnool,  whether  such  individual  combined 
logitimiicy  of  birth  with  seniority  of  age,  or  had  been  designated  by  his  predecessor  as  heir 
to  the  muRUud,  or  had  the  suffrages  of  the  influential  personages  of  the  principality.  Sir 
l^hoiniiN  Munro  evidently  contemplated  the  recognition  of  the  individual  who  should 
obtain  poHsesHJon  of  the  musnud  in  any  of  these  modes;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
nuiNt  Imvo  attached  some  degree  of  weight  and  importance  to  the  recognition  of  a  new 
chief.  Indeed,  ho  ap|)ears  in  some  *  parts  of  his  Minute  to  speak  of  recognition  as  en- 
titling the  party  recognised  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  British  Grovemment, 
and  couNcquently  we  should  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  military  aid  in  case  the  autho- 
rity of  the  recognised  chief  should  be  disputed  by  a  rival  claimant.  If  the  act  of  recogni- 
tion wore  oHHcntml  to  the  validity  of  the  title  of  tne  reigning  chief,  that  act  would  impose 


*  "  Dim  (>)(li«r  puii  U  (hHiurntly  cxcludM  by  the  choice  of  the  father  foiling  upon  a  younger  son  by  a  moth^  oSWffiier 
IiIHIi  tliiin  ituii  of  Ihi*  rldpfi  and  the  rliolcc  in  Riich  cases  is  usually  supported  by  the  principal  officers.  I  think  that  H 
s\\\\  III  uiMiiMiil  Up  our  limt  coufHt?  to  adopt  this  choice.** 

"  III  till  vn^rn  wlirn  tlir  dlnpute  \n  between  the  different  members  of  the  foroDy,  I  think  that  we  ought  to oonlinn  the 
hIiiiIii*  it!  till*  (mlior  ntid  of  t\w  leading  men  of  the  country.** 

"  MhiI  III!  rnritii^r  tiirr mnoo  l»ccn  made  to  the  Supreme  Government,  I  should  on  the  pretent  occaaioa  have  propotad 
(linl  IIm>  NnlHib  should  Imvo  bcfen  called  upon  to  declare  whom  be  intended  for  his  sneoestor,  and  that  we  should havtt 
Hi't«iit*^vh*'lU''<(  '!(**  pt'CNon  named  by  him^  if  no  material  objection  appeared  to  his  right.** 

Ill  I'rti'li  i*r  III**  nbovi*  |»n«Migf*4  the  acknowledgment,  confirmation,  or  adoption,  by  the  BritiBh  Gofenment,  of  a  par* 
f  Ii'HIh»  IimII^  UIunIi  h  ri*Karded  an  necessary,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  his  title* 
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as  great  a  degree  of  responsibility  upon  the  British  Oovernment,  to  the  people  of  Knrnbo],         NH:  ^0. 
as  would  attach  to  a  more  direct  selection ;  and  therefore  nothing  would  be  gaiined  hf  such  c^nNmrtf^. 

an  expedient.  ~~6^ 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  duty  of  maintaining  peace  £•  5;;  j^ne^,  Ksq. 
and  good  order  in  a  tributary  state  like  that  of  Kurnool,  would  be  to  relinquish  all  claim 
to  tribute  and  military  service,  the  exaction  of  which  equitably  entails  upon  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  protecting  the  chief  from  external  enemies  and  internal  revolt,  and  of  ensuring  to 
the  people,  if  not  the  blessing  of  good  government,  at  least  a  security  from  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

There  is  another  case  of  disputed  succession,  in  regard  to  whidi  serious  discussions  took 
place  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  year  1825. 

In  a  letter  dated  27th  August  1824,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  mentioned  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Rajah  Buldeo  Sin^,  of  JBAur^por^,  an  application  requesting  the  grant  of  a 
khelaut,  or  honorary  dress,  to  Bulwunt  Sing,  a  boy  then  about  six  years  old.  u  was  not 
distinctly  stated  whether  he  was  the  son  to  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  Rajah.  In  commu- 
nicating this  request  to  the  Supreme  Government,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  observed:  '*  Every 
dav's  experience  tends  so  clearly  to  show  the  important  benefit  derivable  from  measures 
calculated  to  obviate  the  commotions  and  other  evils  incident  to  a  disputed  succession,  that 
I  most  willingly,  sincerely,  and  urgently  recommend  a  compliance  with  the  Bhurtpore 
Rajah's  request,  and  am  toe  more  solicitous  for  an  early  communication  on  this  subject,  as 
I  am  informed  he  labours  under  some  complaints,  which  though  perhaps  not  dangerous 
in  themselves,  have  suggested  the  apprehensions  which  induce  the  present  application. 
It  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  an  ally,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incul- 
cating and  exemplifying  principles  of  succession,  on  which  the  peace  and  ^ood  order 
not  only  of  the  reigning  tamily  of  Bhurtpore,  but,  of  every  other  state  in  Hindostan  so 
mainly  depends.'* 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  informed  in  reply,  that  the  Governor-general  (Lord  Amherst) 
in  Council  readily  admitted  the  advantages  01  settling  the  succession  to  the  Indian  princa- 
palities,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  in  all  cases  where  any  doubts 
exist;  it  was  observed,  that  before  the  paramount  state  committed  itself  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  successor,  it  was  indispensable  that  it  should  possess  full  information  on 
the  subject,  and  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  arrangement  which  it  was  called  upon  to 
support. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  which  are  dated  1st  October  1824,  concluded 
by  saying,  ^  It  must  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  if  Bulwnnt  Sinff  is  the  Rajah*s  son  and  heir- 
apparent,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  l»y  the  Governor-general  in 
Council.'' 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  an  official  answer  to  the  foregoing 
instructions ;  but  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Swinton,  the  secretary  to  Government,  dated 
5th  November,  he  mentioned  that  the  boy  whom  Rajah  Buldeo  Sing  wished  to  instal  as  the 
heir-apparent  was  his  own  and  only  son,  bom  about  the  year  1818.  And  in  a  despatch 
dated  26th  January  1825,  which  had  more  immediate  relation  to  the  afiairs  of  Jyepore,  there 
is  the  following  passage :  ^^  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  marched  irom  Jyepore 
yesterday,  in  progress  to  Bhurtpore,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Lordlship 
m  Council,  I  shall  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Rajah,  by  acknowledging  his  son  as  the 
heir-apparent  The  necessary  presents,  with  the  exception  of  a  palkee,  for  which  I  have 
written  to  Agra,  will  be  furnishea  by  those  received  at  Jyepore.'' 

On  the  6th  March  1825,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  reported  the  death  of  Rajah  Buldeo  Sing 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  26th  February.  This  report  was  followed  on  the  16th  March  by 
a  despatch  forwarding  a  letter  from  the  young  prince,  Bulwunt  Sing,  announcing  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore,  and  stating,  that  twenty  days  prior  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Rajah,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  arrived  at  Bhurtpore,  and  honoured  him  with  the  khelaut 
of  investiture. 
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The  next  despatches  fi*oin  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  which  were  dated  the  ISth  and  SOth 
March  1K25,  reported,  that  serious  disturbances,  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  had 
broken  out  at  Uhurtpore,  under  the  direction  of  Doorjun  Saul,  the  nephew  of  the'late  Rajah; 
thai  Doorjun  Saul  had  gained  over  to  his  party  several  battalions  of  the  Bhurtpore  troops, 
and  huil  seized  the  fort.  Sir  David  Ochterlony  stated,  that  he  had  felt  it  his  doty  to  oroer 
tho  asseniblaii;^,  without  a  moment's  delay,  of  the  largest  disposable  force,  with  the  mo$t 
iormidabie  battering;  and  bombarding  train,  to  support  the  interests  of  Bulwunt  Sing;  that 
lie  had  issued  proclaniations,  calling  upon  the  Jaut  population  to  rise  in  defence  of  their 
lawful  sovereigu;  denouncing  Doorjun  Saul,  in  direct  terms,  as  a  murderer  and  usurper; 
and  setting  ibrth,  that  British  troops  were  advancing  to  rescue  Bolwunt  Sing  from  his 
liands;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  repair  in  person  to  Muttra,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  on  and  superintending  military  operations. 

Another  letter  from  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  dated  84th  March  1825,  stated,  •*  that  Doorjun 
ISaul  hud  then  disclaimed  all  intention  to  usurp  the  throne,  and  professed  to  have  been 
driven  to  extremities  by  the  repeated  indignities  offered  to  him  oy  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  minor  prince,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  guardian  and  prime  minister.  Dooijun 
Siiul  atfiruieil  that  he  had  acted  throughout  in  concert  with  a  very  large  party  of  his  tnbe, 
whv>  diHapprv>v^  of  the  administration  which  he  had  overthrown,  and  had  invited  him  to 
tortii  a  new  o\\^^  With  reference  to  these  proceedings.  Sir  David  Ochterlonv  expressed  it 
a.^  his  opinion,  that  l)oorjun  Saul  had  originally  aimed  at  the  throne^  bat  bad  oeen  per- 
Miaili^l  to  alter  his  views^  as  more  likely  to  be  attainable  with  the  coosent  of  the  British 
CioverntiK'nt.  Sir  l>iftvid»  however,  conceived  that»  under  such  ctrcnmstances,  to  obtain 
the  nKK>khtarree»  or  regency^  was  in  effi^rt  to  obuin  the  throne,  and  that  Doorjun  Saul, 
tih  vadv  stuitK\l  with  crime,  Would  not  scruple  to  rid  himself  in  a  secret  way,  of  the  young 
pauKv 

At  the  uK^mcnt  when  the  foregoing  intelligence  reached  Calcutta,  instructkins  were  under 
ivparativ>n  Tor  Sir  IX  Ochterlony.  These  are  dated  the  2d  and  3d  April  1825.  The 
)ovrrni>r<^Mieral  in  Council  expressed  extreme  regret  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  course 
whirh  hail  Ihtu  adopteil.  His  Lordship  complained  of  the  defective  information  aflbrded 
bv  Sir  1),  Oeiiterlony's  despatches,  observing,  that  it  was  only  from  the  young  Rajah'^s 
tt^dor  that  Government  hadf  learnt  the  fact  of  his  having  been  invested  with  a  kheJaut:  that 
wo  wei'()  \\\>X  IhuuuI  by  treaty  to  repress  internal  disturbances,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
|h(^  liiwl\il  MUiHH^Hjior  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  ;  and  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  do  so, 
i'S4'r|>(  undrr  vt^ry  special  circumstanccH,  The  letter  of  instructions  observes  as  follows : 
**  I  III'  rhitsfcHMuiiierations  which  induced  the  British  Government  to  gratify  Rajah  Buldeo 
Nin^  by  tht^  ivciignition  of  his  son  as  his  hoir^apparent  and  future  successor,  were,  first,  to 
iMHK  ihMlii  thti  frit^ndship  of  that  prince,  by  accetlmg  to  his  earnest  wish,  which  appeared  to 
lM|iiM^  ihi)  riglit'iof  no  one;  and  secondly,  the  natural  hope  and  expectation  tnat  such 
AVinu  d  niiinlrniinre  of  the  British  Government  towards  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne, 
wtMild  rondiH'n  l(»  repress  faction  and  intrigue  on  the  demise  of  the  Rajah,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent tuiy  di^lMi  hunro  of  the  general  tranquillity  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  other  competitors 
hi  4i^i4(i  ihp  itinihd.  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered,  when,  notwithstanding  such  coun- 
|ivii»iiM(s  dl'  llip  HrltiMh  Government,  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  disputed,  and  the 
m  kiHiwIod^cil  tirir  i*  actually  deposed  by  a  snccessful  rival,  supported  by  a  party  in  die 
ihih..  Ii  lm<Hinir«  ihim,  it'  no  positive  stipulation  to  guarantee  the  succession  in  the  regular 
)i»M.  isUlt}.  a  Mirn^  (jui^ntion  of  political  expediency,  whether  the  British  Government  shall 
f«i  t^tfill  lint  (suiliioil  itMrlfin  the  quarrels  of  the  several  competitors,  and  take  up  arms  to 
MHdjo  I  ilid  iitUn  ili'Jiu'to  to  vacate  the  tlirone  in  favour  of  that  claimant  whose  title  may  be 
fMtf|fM.>nchi«tily  iIm^  nrt«t»  bnt  who  has  of  himself  been  unable  to  maintain  his  right 

'  A<»  iImv  i.«i«(}  oI'  \\%^  minor  Rajah,  Bulwunt  Sing,  now  stands,  the  Governor-general  in 
(  (fiHirM  ffMi«i  itviM  ii^f^vri  th;it  you  did  not  refer  the  question  of  enforcing  his  succession  for 
f)(f.  «h.M4Mih  «*l  Oiiv«rinnii?nt,  liefore  calling  out  our  troops,  or  issuing  proclamations  to  the 
f.iftf  rlf»i.|-»  mmJ  |Mi|MilAllon  of  Bhurtpore. 

"  Im  ^hh  ]\^t\iiu%^u\  h\  lilt:  Governor-general  in  Council,  the  obvious  course  to  be  pursued 
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in  tlie  first  instance,  is,  to  call  on  Dooijun  Saul  to  accoant  for  his  apparently  outrageous 
proceedings,  and  to  hear  what  he  has  to  offer  in  justification  of  such  violent  measures.  It 
may  appear,  after  all,  that  he  only  claims  to  exercise  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Bulwunt  Sing ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  would  not  con- 
sider that  we  are  warranted  in  opposing  the  arrangement  by  force  of  arms,  however  violent 
and  irregular  his  mode  of  assuming  tnat  authority  may  be.  The  Oovemor^general  in 
Council  by  no  means  desires  to  say  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
Iqiptimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore,  or  that  the  British  Government  can  view  with 
unconcern  the  prevalence  of  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  serious  internal  commotion  in  that 
country,  from  wnatever  cause  arising,  and  a  disposition  to  set  the  declared  sentiments  of 
the  British  Government  in  favour  otthe  legitimate  heir  at  defiance ;  but  he  wishes  you  dis- 
tinctly to  understand,  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  to  be  necessarily  called  upon  to 
inter^re  in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  several  protected  and  dependent  allies  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  to  r^ulate  and  control  the  line  of  succession  in  those  states, 
unless  under  very  special  circumstances." 

In  a  postcript,  dated  April  3d,  it  was  added,  that  the  circumstances  reported  in  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony*8  despatch  of  March  24,  strongly  confirmed  the  view  of  the  case  already  taken. 
He  was  therefore  directed  to  remand  the  troops  to  their  stations,  and  to  recal  his  proclama- 
tions, or  to  neutralize  their  effect  by  an  additional  proclamation,  declaring  that  as  Doorjun 
Saul  had  disavowed  all  intention  of  seizing  the  guddee  (or  throne),  the  advance  of  the 
British  troops  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  an  inquiry  woidd  be  held  by  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony  into  the  causes  of  the  commotion,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  satisfactorily 
setded.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  was  at  the  same  time  directed,  in  his  communications  with 
Doorjun  Saul,  to  refrain  from  threats,  to  limit  himself  to  a  demand  of  explanation,  to  be 
cautious  in  receiving  representations  from  the  partizans  of  the  minor  Rajah,  and,  finally,  to 
adopt  no  measure  likely  to  commit  the  Government  to  any  particular  course  of  policy 
involving  an  appeal  to  arms. 

After  the  instructions  above  described  had  been  closed  and  forwarded,  oflScial  despatches 
and  private  letters,  dated  from  the  16th  to  the  31st  March  1825,  were  received  from  Sir  D. 
Ochterlony.  From  these  sources  of  information  it  appeared  that  he  had,  with  a  d(^ree  of 
energi',  zeal  and  exertion  highly  creditable  to  his  military  character,  assembled  a  large 
force  in  readiness  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  In  one  of  his  private  letters  to  Mr. 
Swinton,  he  says,  ^  the  desperate  game  which  has  oeen  played  at  Bhurtpore,  and  the  wanton 
murders  which  have  been  perpetrated,  render  it  highly  improbable  that  anything  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  nq!;otiation.  The  season  is  certainly  unfortunate,  but  as  we  nave  not  our 
choice  of  events,  we  must  make  the  best  of  circumstances.  1  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  not  so  powerless  in  this  quarter  as  reporu  have  stated ;  and  I  hope 
when  this  reaches  you  the  corps  will  have  marched  from  Meerut  on  this  station." 

The  Governor-general  in  Council,  in  further  instructions,  dated  April  15, 1825,  observed, 
that  they  could  not  designate  as  otherwise  than  precipitate  and  unjustifiable  measures  which 
reduced  them  to  the  cruel  dilemma  of  either  disavowing  the  acts  of  their  representative  or 
of  plunging  into  hostilities  at  a  season  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  military  operations, 
independently  of  objections  arising  out  of  tne  state  of  the  war  with  Ava. 

With  respect  to  military  preparations,  the  instructions  proceeded  as  follows :  ^'  As  those 
continued  hostile  demonstrations  on  our  part  will  compel  Doorjun  Saul  to  make  every  exer- 
tion for  assembling  the  largest  possible  force  to  resist  our  expected  attack,  it  may  not  now 
be  safe  to  disperse  entirely  the  troops  which  you  were  directed  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Sd  instant  to  break  up  and  remand  to  Uieir  several  stations.  Their  departure  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  to  embolden  the  licentious  soldiery, 
which  the  ohurtpore  chief  is  now,  in  all  probability,  collecting  from  every  quarter ;  and 
independently  of  the  discredit  of  failing  to  act  up  to  the  terms  of  your  proclamation,  and 
retinng  in  the  face  of  a  determined  foe,  our  frontier  might  thus  be  exposed  to  their  inroads, 
and  agriculture  and  commerce  be  materially  injured. 

^  In  tnch  a  state  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  Doorjun 
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Al'PKNDIX, 

No.  20«         Saul,  and  the  force  which  he  may  have  collected,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  jrest 

4:<numHrfi.  you  with  a  discrcdon  to  act  according  to  circumstances.    You  will  therenire  conridefy^r- 

,     "     :.,  self  empowered  to  deviate  from  the  orders  already  issued  to  yoa«  so  far  as  to  keep  tbgetHif  a 

B  8  /oncs^Esa   P*"^^       ^^  British  force  now  assembled  and  assembling  at  Agra  and  Muttra,  shottld  ji^u 

'      ^'  and  the  local  military  authorities  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  return  of  our  troops*  to 

their  usual  stations  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  evils  above  aUuded  to«  .•  w  .i 

<*  You  will  distinctly  understand,  however,  that  the  discretion  now  conveyed  tO'y6&-to 
keep  the  British  force  on  the  frontier,  by  no  means  authorizes  you  to  engage  in  omill|ite 
operations  in  the  Bhurtpore  territory ;  but  that  yon  are  to  remain  wholly  on  the  A^etmde^ 
unless  attacked,  until  you  receive  positive  and  explicit  orders  to  the  contrary.'*  >   ^^'«^ 

On  the  15th  April  1825,  Sir  D.  Ochterlony  replied  to  the  instructions  of  the  Sd  of  t!i^t 
month.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Swinton  of  the  14th  April,  he  says,  '^  Having  eri^  so 
egregiously  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  proper  and  dignified  course  to  pursue,  I  dfiptibt 
longer  conceal  from  myself  my  unfitness  tor  the  situation  I  hold,  and  as  soon  as  I-%ave 
carried  his  Lordship's  orders  into  efiect,  I  shall  consider  it  incumbent  on  me  to  retire  fMKm 
a  station  in  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to  draw  inferences  or  incur  responsibility.''  •  -^ " 

Sir  D.  Ochterlon/s  resignation  of  the  office  of  resident  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootoh^  V^ 
accepted  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  who  intended  to  recommend  to  tne  Cotiirt  of 
Directors  the  grant  of  a  pecuniary  allowance  proportioned  to  his  long  and  able  sendees/  His 
career  was,  however,  closed  by  death,  before  that  intention  could  be  carried  into  efleet;  )Se 
died  at  Meerut  on  the  15th  July  1825,  to  which  place  he  had  proceeded  for  change  of  efr, 
after  suffering  two  severe  attacks  of  a  fever  which  nad  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  bouMbold 
at  Delhi. 

In  contemplation  of  Sir  D.  Ochterlony*s  retirement,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  resident 
at  Hydrabad,  was  invited  to  accept  the  situation,  with  the  duties  of  which  he  was  alreswdy 
familiar,  having  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  resident  at  Delhi.  Sir  Charles  accented 
the  invitation,  and  repaired  to  Calcutta. 

In  the  earlier  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Supreme  Council,  the  prevalent  0[mii6n 
was,  that  the  British  Government  was  not  bound  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms,  the  claim 
of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore :  but  that  it  would  nevertheless  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  precautionary  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  oar  own 
territory. 

After  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  having  perused  the  correspondence 
with  the  late  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  prepared  a  memorandum  explaining  his  opinions  as 
to  the  course  of  policy  which  ought  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances  then  existingiat 
Bhurtpore.  r 

He  observed,  that  although  the  principle  of  non-interference  had  been  so  long  and*  so 
uniformly  enjoined  by  the  authorities  in  England,  those  in  India  were  continually  oompelTed 
to  deviate  from  it;  that  as  the  paramount  power,  it  was  at  once  our  duty  and  our  wiaiest 
policy  to  put  down  anarchy  and  misrule,  and,  as  the  best  preventive  of  those  evils,  to 
maintain  l^itimate  succession.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  conceived  that  even  if  we  bad  ijiot 
been  pledged  to  Bulwunt  Sing,  by  the  grant  of  a  khelaut,  we  ought  nevertheless  to  si|j|>-. 
port  him  as  the  rightful  heir;  and  that  Doorjun  Saul  should  be  banished  from  Bhurtbdre 
with  an  adequate  provision.  The  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  he  observed,  would,  if  eflfeeted 
in  a  glorious  manner,  do  us  more  honour  throughout  India,  by  the  removal  of  the  htthetfeo 
unfaded  impressions  caused  by  our  former  failure,  than  any  other  event  that  could  be^Mh^ 
ceived.  ^^  It  does  not  (says  Sir  Charles)  seem  to  be  necessary  to  assemble  oar  force  :)i  a 
field  army,  until  it  be  proper  to  make  use  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  oucoi^go- 
tiation ;  for  although  the  proximity  of  an  army  in  the  fidd  would  give  great  weight  to.  -oiD' 
demands,  it  might  also  excite  unfounded  alarms,  and  cause  hostile  preparation^  which 
would  most  probably  terminate  in  war,  from  restlessness  on  both  side%  and  impatieace  on 
our  part.  We  may  try  the  effect  of  negotiation  first,  and  if  tliis  should  JGul,  we  majr,-  op»- 
suit  our  own  convenience  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  to  enforce  our  demandi^  ]|rith 
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reference  to  season,  the  facility  of  bringing  together  our  means,  and  any  other  important 
considerations;  but  if  no  sufficient  cause  for  delay  intervene,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable 
that  the  failure  of  our  negotiations  should  be  speedily  followed  by  the  enforcement  of  our 
demands." 

Lord  Amherst  candidly  avowed  that  his  opinion  had  been  materially  altered  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's  reasoning.  His  Lordship  admitted  that  it  might  be  hazardous  to  relax 
the  exercise  of  that  paramount  authority  which  had  been  established  by  the  result  of  the 
Mabratta  war  of  1817-18;  and  as  the  tranquillity  of  Upper  India  would  be  endangered  by 
the  commotions  occasioned  by  the  disputed  succession  at  Bhurtpore,  his  Lordship  was 
prepared  to  support  the  rights  of  Bulwunt  Sing,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms;  but  he  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  absolutely  to  shut  the  door  against  Doorjun  Saul's  claim  to  the  office 
of  Mookhtar. 

The  collective  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Government  was,  on  the  16th  September  1825, 
embodied  in  a  resolution  founded  upon  the  following  considerations:  It  was  observed  that 
since  the  date  of  the  instructions  ot  the  3d  and  15th  April,  to  the  late  Sir  D.  Ochterlony, 
the  state  of  affiurs  at  Bhurtpore  had  undergone  a  most  material  alteration  in  two  different 
points  of  view. 

Ist.  The  uncertainty  which  then  prevailed  regarding  the  ulterior  views  and  intentions 
of  Doorjun  Saul  had  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  his  unequivocal  usurpation  of  the  style 
and  title  as  well  as  the  authority  of  Maha  Rajah,  or  sovereign  of  Bhurtpore. 

2d.  A  schism  had  taken  place  among  the  people  of  the  country,  who  before  appeared  to 
be  united  in  favour  of  Doorjun  Saul.  The  party  of  the  usurper  was  now  opposed  by  that 
of  his  brother  Madhoo  Sing,  who  had  seized  the  fort  of  Deeg,  and  a  consiaerable  part  of 
the  territory.  Hence  had  resulted  the  most  serious  internal  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and 
commotion. 

The  tranquillity  of  our  adjoining  district  of  Agra  had  become  exposed  to  immediate > 
hazard.  Doorjun  Saul  had  called  upon  all  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  his  tribe,  whether 
residing  within  the  British  territory  or  that  of  Bhurtpore,  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ; 
many  of  our  subjects  had,  in  consequence,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  it  had  been  ascer*. 
tained,  from  various  sources  of  information,  that  parties  of  armed  men  were  continually 
pouring  in  from  the  neighbouring  states  of  Alwur,  Jyepore,  and  Gwalior,  with  the  probable 
intention  of  taking  part  in  the  quarrel. 

*^  Impressed  with  a  full  conviction  that  the  existing  disturbances  at  Bhurtpore,  if  not 
speedily  quieted,  would  produce  general  commotion  and  interruption  of  the  public  tran- 
<][uillity  in  Upper  India,  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty,  no  less  than  our 
right,  as  the  paramount  power,  and  conservators  of  the  general  peace,  to  interfere  for  the 
prevention  of  these  evils :  and  thcU  these  evils  will  be  best  prevented  by  the  tnaifUenance  of  the 
succession  of  t/ie  rightful  heir  of  the  Bxijah  of  Bhurtpore^  whilst  such  a  course  will  be  in  strict 
consistency  tvith  the  uniform  practice  and  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  aU  analogous 
casesy  the  Governor-general  in  Council  resolves,  that  authority  be  conveyed  to  Sir  C.  T. 
Metcalfe  to  accomplish  the  above  objects,  if  practicable,  by  exhortation  and  remonstrance; 
and  should  these  fail,  by  a  resort  to  measures  of  force. 

In  conformity  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  a  force  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  readiness  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  whence  Doorjun  Saul  was  to  be  expelled,  with  a  suit- 
able allowance.    The  case  of  Madhoo  Sing  was  to  be  reserved  for  futui*e  consideration. 

It  would  be  here  out  of  place  to  detail  the  negociations  and  military  operations  which 
ensued  after  the  Governor-general  in  Council  had  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Bulwunt 
Sing:  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  formidable  fort  of  Bhurtpore  was  captured  on  18th  January 
1826  by  the  army  headed  by  Lord  Combermere  as  Commander-in-chief  in  India;  that  the 
fortifications  were  demolished  ;  and  that  the  young  Rajah  was  established  on  the  throne,  a 
regency  having  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his  minority. 

And  thus,  as  in  the  instance  of  Kurnool,  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  trouble,  the  risk,  and ' 
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No.  so.  the  responsibility  attendant  on  interference  for  the  purpose  of  maintainiBg  the  suooession 

M*iiit»teil.  of  the  rightful  heir  to  a  dependent  principality,  proved  utterly  unavailing ;  and  notwith- 

r    r     'n  standing  all  the  reasoning  which  has  been  employed  in  order  to  point  out  the  impolicy 

U-S  JoDes  Esq.    ^^^  inexpediency  of  such  interference,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  now  consider  it  to  be  aD 

'  established  rule,  that  the  British  Government  shall  not  in  future  withhold  its  support 

from  the  legitimate  heir  to  a  throne^  when  a  vacancy  takes  place  in  any  state  wnich 

acknowledges  our  supremacy. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  interference  in  cases  of  disputed  succession ;  'bnt 
die  forgoing  examples  will  serve  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  the  poliqT'Of  that 
description  c?  interference  has  been  founded. 

2.  0/  Interference  in  the  Choice  of  a  Dewan  or  Minister* 

It  appears  that  Lord  Cornwallis  afforded  his  countenance  and  protection  to  Hyder  *Bcg 
Khan,  the  principal  minister  of  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude.  C^'lhe 
death  of  Hyder  Beg,  in  the  year  1792,  Lord  Cornwallis  being  then  with  the  army  in 
Mysore,  the  Vizier,  as  a  temporary  measure,  nominated  Hussein  Reza  as  principal,  aiid 
Ticket  Roy  as  deputy  minister.  His  Lordship's  confirmation  of  these  appointments  was 
folicited  by  the  Vizier.  Jn  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  26tn  August  *792, 
Lord  Cornwallis  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  subject: — •*  Although  Hussein  -nesa  does 
not  possess  all  the  qualifications  I  could  wish  for  a  minister,  yet  as  I  have  anes^eeediiig 
ffooa  opinion  both  of  his  principles  and  of  his  disposition  to  promote  cordiality  between 
his  master  and  the  Company,  1  did  not  see  that  a  better  cnoice  could  be  made;, and 
accordingly  I  signified  to  tlie  Vizier  my  entire  approbation  of  Hussein  Reza  aad  Ticket 
Roy  being  permanently  appointed." 

When  the  appointment  of  these  ministers  had  been  thus  confirmed  by  the  approbation 
of  the  Governor-general,  his  Lordship  addressed  to  tliem  a  letter  of  instructions  fon  the 
^idance  of  their  conduct  in  the  execution  of  their  official  ftinotions*  In  that  letter -he 
informed  them,  that  he  had  written  his  sentiments  very  fully  to  the  Vizier  on  the  necessity 
of  effecting  an  immediate  reformation  in  the  domestic  affaii*s  of  hb  government.  ".  I  refier 
you,''  says  Iiis  Lordship,  *^  to  my  letter  to  the  Vizier;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  urge  such 
arguments  in  support  of  it  as  shall  appear  to  you  most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  wishes,  whicn  have  his  prosperity  for  their  object.  From  you,"  he  adds,  "  I  expect 
every  necessary  exertion  in  such  matters,  responsible  as  you  ore  to  both  governments  Jbr 
restoring  the  country  to  a  flourishing  state." 

Although  Lord  Teignmouth  afforded  his  countenance  and  support  to  these  mimsters,  on 
the  presumption  that  they  were  faithful  to  their  master,  his  Lordship  nevertheless  jnikttd 
it  necessary  to  remove  Mr.  Cherry  from  the  office  of  resident  at  Lucknow,  beeau5e*«mt 
gentleman  had  given  offence  to  tlie  Vizier  by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  force  'the  ocm- 
ttnuance  of  Ticket  Rov  in  power,  after  that  minister  had  lost  the  conndence  of -his  master. 
But  although  Ix)rd  l^cignmouth  did  not  quite  go  the  length  of  dictating  to  Aaophwid- 
Dowlah  the  choice  of  a  minister,  he  certainly  did  exert  his  utmost  influence  to  effect  the 
removal  from  his  Excellency's  councils  of  Ra^ah  Juo  Loll,  a  man  of  a  most  corrupt  ann^ 
disreputable  character :  and  this  object  he  effected,  notwithstanding  the  strong  attachment 
of  Asoph-ud-Dowlah  to  that  unworthy  favourite.  ^ 

It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  British  Government  to  secure  in  office  an  andivioiitl 
who  is  known  to  be  friendly  to  a  subsisting  alliance,  and  this  was  the  more  important  )in 
the  case  of  Oude,  because  at  the  periods  of  time  above  alluded  to,  the  raaladministratioii 
of  the  Vizier's  affairs  would  probably  have  impaired  his  ability  to  discharge  with  pime- 
tuality  the  pecuniary  subsidy  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  for  our  troops. 

The  Nizam^s  minister,  Meer  AUum,  had  been  for  many*years  steadily  supported  ib 
office  by  the  influence  of  the  British  Government,  to  which  he  had  a  fair  claim  <m  ittooOBttt 
is  attachment  to  British  interests^  and  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  the  iaftr^oes 

of 
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of  a  &eUon' which,  was  active  in  ils- endeavours  to  detach  the  Nisam  from  his  ^OBnexipn         iS^b.  S0. 

with  us.  wmHmitH. 

:  Inthe  nH>nth  of  December  1806,  Me«9  AUum  died.  The  Nizam,  on  this  occasion,  Letter  from 
expressed  himself  in  terms  which  induced  the  Governor-general,  Lord  Minto,  to  suppose  B^S.  Jones  Es^. 
that  be  was  .willing  to  conform  to  his  Lordship's  ti^ishes  in  the  selection  of  a  new  minister. 
Lord  Minto  accordingly  named  Shums-ul-Omrah^  a  nobleman^  of  excellent  character,  as  a 
fit  and  proper  person  iox  that  oiSce.  The  Nizam,  however,  refused  to  appoint  him,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  long,  and  troublesome  discus^bon  that  an  expedient  was  deirised 
which  promised  at  once  togra;tify  the  Nizam's  predilection,  and  to  ensure  a  due  attention 
to  the  security  of  British  interests  at  his  Highnesses  court*  Moneer-odi-Moolk,  the  object 
of  the  Nizam's  choice,  was  to  hold  the  office  of  minister,  but  upon  the  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary condition,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  exercise  the  authority  properly  belonging 
to  that  station.  To  this  condition  he  bound  himself  by  a  formal  engagement^  and  agreed 
to  commit  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  to  the  hands  of  a  Peshcar,  or  deputy,  named 
Chundoo  Loll,  to  whom  the  Sritish  Government  pledged  its  support.  This  arrangement 
can  only  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  Nizam  and  of 
his  nominal  minister.  The  one  was  so  infirm  in  mind,  and  so  liable  to  be  hurried  away  by 
his  passions  to  the  commission  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  acts,  as  to  warrant 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  occasionally  insane*  The  minister  had  no  capacity  for  business, 
aind  was  said  to  have  maintained  in  his  house  an  establishment  of  soothsayers,  by  whose 
predi<rtions  all  his  movements,  down  to  the  auspicious  moments  for  eating  and  drinking, 
were  directed.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  have  entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the 
subsisting  relations  to  such  a  master,  and  such  a  minister,  must  necessarily  have  placed  them 
in,  the  utmost  jeopardy. 

For  several  years  the  intercourse  between  the  British  resident  and  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Hastings,  dated  the  24th  November  1819,  the  resident,  Mr.  Russell, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  character  and  administration  of  Chundoo  Loll : 

•*  When  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll  came  into  office  in  1809,  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  tending  rapidly  to  decay.  The  administration  under  him  has  necessarily  been 
one  of  expedients ;  but  far  from  thinking  that  the  present  difficulties  are  to  be  imputed  to 
his  mismanagement,  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  affairs  have  been 
administered  as  they  have  been.  During  the  late  war  Tthe  Mahratta  and  Pindarry)  he 
contrived  to  raise  and  equip  a  most  respectable  and  useful  oody  of  troops,  and  furnished  in 
every  particular  an  active  and  efficient  co-operation,  without  making  any  demand  upon 
the  Nizam's  coffers,  or  receiving  any  extraordinary  assistance  from  any  other  quarter.  To 
those  who  compare  what  he  has  done  with  the  means  he  had  of  doing  it,  his  exertions  must 
appear  astonishing.  Either  the  resources  of  the  government  must  have  been  improved,  or 
they  must  have  been  applied  with  greater  judgment.  In  either  case,  Chundoo  LoIPs  merit 
as  a  minister  is  conspicuous. 

*^  Chundoo  Loll  is  a  most  respectable  man  in  his  private  character.  He  has  great 
industry,  patience,  and  aptitude  in  all  the  practical  branches  of  the  government.  He  is 
indefatigable  in  his  application,  clear  in  his  views,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and,  as  a  man  of 
business,  I  hardly  ever  knew  his  superior.  His  long  experience  has  given  him  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  affairs  of  every  department,  and  rendered  nim  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  manner  of  transacting  them.  Whatever  is  done  is  done  by  himself,  and  even  the 
bodily  labour  he  undergoes  is  astonishing.  He  has  great  kindness  of  disposition,  is  easy  of 
access,  affable  in  his  manners  towards  the  lowest  persons,  and  never,  I  believe,  knowingly 
aathoriaed  a  measure  of  unjust  severity.  But  he  is  too  indulgent  and  compliant  to  tliose 
who  are  employed  under  him,  and  he  is  certainly  deficient  in  trat  resolution,  ener^,  and 
firmness,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to<preside  with  complete  effect  over  the  affairs  of 
a  government.'' 

After  noticing  the  profusion  with  whrcfi  Chundoo  Loll  was  in  the  practice  of  distributing 
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euiuinued.  LoU's  official  qualities. 

-         '  <<  The  fairest  mode  of  estimating  the  practical  utility  of  a  public  officer  is  to  consider 

B  S^^J^*^  '^'^ E        ^^^  ^^^  place  could  be  supplied.     If  any  accident  were  to  happen  to  Chundoo  Loll,  no 
ones,     sq.    Jq  j^yj  j^^]^  I  am  persuadeo,  could  be  found,  under  the  Nizam's  government,  capable  of 
conducting  the  duties  which  are  now  discharged  by  him. 

*^  With  our  support  Chundoo  Loll  is  qualified  to  make  a  better  minister  than  any  one 
that  could  be  chosen,  but  he  could  not  stand  by  himself.  Those  very  qualides  which  con- 
stitute his  principal  recommendation  with  us,  would  be  laid  hold  of  by  his  and  our  enemies 
as  the  reaoiest  means  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

*^  The  Nizam's  government  cannot  be  upheld  at  all,  if  it  is  not  upheld  by  us.  To  give 
effect  to  measures  of  reform,  the  authority  of  the  executive  minister  must  be  strengthened^ 
not  impaired,  and  the  vigour  of  that  authority  now  consists  in  our  support." 

Mr.  now  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Russell  as  resident  at  Hydrabad,  in 
his  despatch  dated  February  2d  1821,  observed,  that  no  minister  could  be  more  attentive  to 
our  interests  than  Chundoo  Loll,  or  more  disposed  to  place  at  our  command  all  the 
resources  of  his  master's  dominions. 

In  this  view  he  appeared  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  admirably  qualified  to  promote  the  object  of 
Lord  Hastings  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  Nizam's  affairs;  but  on  the  other  hand* 
he  was  represented  as  improvident,  extravagant,  and  rapacious.  ^^  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  his  rule,"  says  Mr.  Metcalfe,  ^^  is  the  total  want  of  faith  which  prevaib  i\ith  regard  to 
revenue  engagements.  In  order  to  induce  the  villages  to  cultivate,  the  managers  of  districts 
<rrant  engagements  on  fair  terms;  but  these  are  given  with  the  fixed  intention  of  violating 
them,  and  when  the  effect  designed  is  produced,  and  the  cultivation  on  the  ground,  the 
enf^ement  is  no  longer  thouglit  of,  and  whatever  can  be  obtained  by  force  or  fraud  is 
levied. 

^^  When  such  is  the  general  system  with  regard  to  revenue,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
justice  or  police  can  be  in  a  flourishing  state.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow  of 
either,  and  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  much  worse  state  than  it  is,  proves  wonderfully  how 
long  a  country  may  go  on  witliout  both/' 

^^  The  picture  herein  drawn  of  Chundoo  LolKs  administration  and  its  effects,  would  make 
it  appear  that  he  is  a  very  unfit  man  to  be  entrusted  with  government.  But  I  look  round 
for  a  better  in  vain ;  there  is  not  an  individual  here  from  whom  I  should  expect  more  or  so 
much.  He  is  an  able  and  indefatigable  man  of  business,  and,  with  all  his  faults,  I  have  better 
hopes  of  effectinff  an  improvement  of  the  country  through  Chundoo  Loll  than  through  any 
other  person.  On  his  submission  and  ready  attention  I  rely  more  than  I  could  on  the 
untried  character  of  anv  nian  who  would  take  office  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  without 
experience,  without  ability,  with  more  avarice  and  less  good-will  than  Chundoo  LoU.  I 
say  with  more  avarice,  because,  with  all  his  means  and  opportunities,  Chundoo  Loll  is  not 
supposed  to  have  amassed  any  wealth.  He  traces  tlie  ruin  of  the  country  to  the  acts  of  his 
predecessors,  and  promises  strictly  to  attend  to  the  resident's  recommendations  for  reform. 
whatever  one  may  hear  elsewhere,  one  rises  from  a  personal  conference  with  Chundoo 
Loll  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he  b  the  man  at  this  court  most  able  and  most 
willing  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country." 

In  a  letter  dated  June  20th  1822,  Mr.  Metcalfe  says,  <^ Unfortunately  there  is  sndi  a  pro* 
pensity  in  the  officers  of  government  towards  extortion,  and  so  little  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  to  repress  it  in  others,  with  so  decided  an  inclination  to  exercise  it  himself 
that  incessant  vigilance  is  necessary,  even  to  preserve  an  adherence  to  the  settlements  wbidi 
have  been  concluded  by  his  authority,  and  with  his  sanction.  He  genersUv  applies  the 
remedy  when  a  particular  evil  is  pointed  out ,  but  without  an  undiminished  care  then 
would  be  such  a  general  relaxation  and  counteraction  as  might  lead  to  worse  oppwkins 
than  those  which  have  been  subdued ;  for  such  I  have  little  doubt  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  reaction. 

•*  Anotkr 
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^^  Another  chief  object  is  the  preservation  of  tlie  integriQf  of  the  Nizam's  sovereignty. 
His  ministers  unfortunately  think  less  of  their  master's  interests  than  of  their  own,  and  to 
protect  him  against  their  usurpations  has  become  a  part  of  the  anomalous  duties  of  the 
JSritish  resident  at  this  court. 

*  ^^  His  Highness  continues  abstracted  from  public  business,  and  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  dispelling  the  cloud  of  mysterjr  in  which  he  is  enveloped.  In  our  personal  inter- 
course, which  nas  been  rare,  his  manner  is  civil,  and  even  kind ;  but  he  evidently  labours 
under  restraint ;  and  I  fear  that  people  interested  in  preventing  a  more  unembarrassed 
communication,  contrive  to  keep  alive  his  jealousies  ana  apprehensions.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me,  whether  his  abstraction  from  public  business,  which  is  of  long  standing,  proceeds  from 
natural  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  or  from  disgust  at  the  control  exercised  by  his  minister, 
with  our  support.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  he  has  so  long  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  affairs  of  government,  that  much  as  one  would  naturally  desire  to  see  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  the  country  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  functions,  there  must  be  considerable 
risk,  if  ever  he  takes  up  the  reins  of  actual  rule,  tnat  much  mismanagement  will  arise  from 
his  inexperience  and  want  of  habit  He  is  said  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  the  evils  produced 
by  the  maladministration  of  his  minister. 

^^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  his  Highness  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  removal 
of  Chunooo  Loll,  but  he  has  never  conveyed  tome  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  his 
minister's  conduct.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Nizum  must  be  aware  that  whatever 
Chundoo  Loll  may  be  in  other  respects,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest  man  at  his  court ; 
and  that  desirable  as  it  may  be  to  displace  him  on  account  of  his  extortions,  and  his  unprin- 
cipled waste  of  the  public  resources,  for  selfish,  corrupt  purposes,  it  would  be  very  diiBcult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  substitute  equal  to  him  as  a  man  of  business. 

**  Nuwab  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  the  nominal  chief  minister,  seems  to  enjoy  the  enormous 
portion  which  he  receives  of  the  state  revenue,  and  the  ostensible  preference  evinced 
oy  his  prince,  without  making  any  hazardous  struggle  to  acquire  the  proper  power  of  his 
office." 

Mr.  Metcalfe  proceeds  to  notice  the  extravagant  disbursements  of  Chundoo  Loll,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  his  financial  proceedings. 

"  Interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  states  under  our  protection,  is  neither  desirable 
nor  generous  when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  should  only  then  be  resorted  to  when  it  is 
clearly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  the  misery  and  destruction  which 
must  ever  attend  oppression  and  misrule. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  interposition  be  a  duty,  when  clearly  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  people,  it  would  seem  to  oe  so  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  when  a  country  is 
governed  by  a  minister  supported  by  our  influence,  and  absolute  in  his  power. 

"  In  every  case  where  we  support  the  ruling  power,  but  more  especially  in  such  a  case  as 
that  last  described,  we  become  responsible,  in  great  measure,  for  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment;  and  if  they  are  hurtful  to  the  people,  we  aid  in  inflicting  the  injury. 

"At  present  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Nizam's  government,  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  is  as  follows  :  We  interpose  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  extor- 
tion and  depredation,  and  for  the  security  of  the  Nizam's  revenue  against  destruction.  ^Ve 
adopt  the  least  degree  of  interference  that  can  be  of  any  avail  for  these  purposes,  and  we 
leave  other  reforms  to  work  their  own  way,  or  to  be  adopted  when  the  Nizam' s  govern- 
ment may  be  convinced  of  their  propriety.  We  are  not  precluded  from  offering  our  advice 
on  any  measure  that  recommenos  itself;  but  we  do  not  urge  it  unless  it  be  necessary  for  the 
important  objects  above-mentioned.  We  leave  untouched  the  form  and  course  of  the  native 
administration,  and  can  withdraw  at  any  time  without  discomposing  its  machinery,  when 
we  have  any  assurance  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Government  will  be 
maintained,  and  the  people  protected  from  oppression  and  undue  exaction. 

Any  interference  whatever  in  the  afiairs  of  a  foreign  government  being,  in  my  opinion, 
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enniiHuH.  be  pursued  other  than  that  which  has  been  adopted. 

LetitcTfroi  "  '^^  following  are  the  several  plans  which  occur  to  me ;  but  all  of  them  seem-  fo  he 

B  S.  Jones,'  lLi{.     ''eplele  with  objections : 

*•  1.  Either  we  might  continue  to  support  Chundoo  Loll  as  Minister,  and  endeavour  to 
act  on  him  by  generS  advice^  without  employing  any  more  effectual  means  to  check  extor- 
tion and  oppression. 

^<  2.  Or  we  might  select  a  better  man  for  the  ministerial  office}  and  suppcMt  him  in  a 
similar  way. 

^^  3.  Or  we  might  leave  the  Nizam  unbiassed  in  the  choice  of  his  minister,  and  abflUku 
from  any  interference  whatever  in  his  affiurs,  beyond  general  exhortations. 

<^  The  first  of  these  plans  appears  to  me  to  be  the  worst,  because  it  is  proved  tfitirely  to 
my  own  conviction,  that  Chundoo  Loll,  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  cannot  be  other  than 
a  reckless,  unprincipled  extortioner.  On  this  plao^  therefore,  in  addition  to  consigning^  ihe 
people  to  the  oppressions  which  they  would  sufier,  we  should  be  in  a  manner  the  promoters 
of  tncse  oppressions  by  supporting  their  author. 

^^  The  second  scheme  would  be  of  very  doubtful  issue.  I  do  not  know  what  man  could 
be  selected  as  a  fit  minister.  On  whomsoever  the  choice  might  fall,  he  might  be  as  unprin- 
cipled and  oppressive  as  Chundoo  LoU,  without  his  talent  and  experience,  and  without  bis 
subserviency  to  our  Government. 

^^The  third  scheme  of  leaving  the  government  under  the  nomination  of  ministm  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam,  uncontrolled  and  unbiassed,  without  interpositioB  of 
any  kind  on  our  part,  appears  to  me  to  be  decidedly  the  best,  because  it  is  free  firom  the  ob- 
jections which  appertain  to  the  other  two.  But,  nevertheless,  its  eflfeet  on  the  happiness 
of  the  people  would  be  quite  uncertain.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Nizam,  if  left  to  himself 
would  dismiss  Chundoo  jLolL  The  ability  of  the  latter  might  uphold  him  in  all  his  pre* 
sent  power,  in  which  case  extortion  and  ruin  would  rage  as  before.  Of  an  oraosite  arrange- 
ment the  effect  would  be  entirely  doubtful.  The  successor  might  be  as  oad,  and,  from 
inability  or  inexperience,  the  general  result  of  his  administration  might  be  worse.  Nor 
could  any  great  good  be  reasonablv  expected  from  the  Nizam  taking  an  active  part,  in  his 
own  person,  in  the  management  of'^his  affairs^  beyond  the  satisfaction  attendant  on  his  hold- 
ing and  exercising  his  own  rights. 

^^  The  reaction  which  would  take  place  if  our  protection  were  withdrawn  from  the  people, 
would  be  desolating  in  an  extreme  degree.  Vindictive  and  rancorous  feelings  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  extortions  had  been  checked  would  add  fresh  stimulus  to  the  ordinary  mo** 
tives  of  exaction,  and  wretched  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  the  miserable  people  thus  thrown 
back  into  the  devouring  fire  from  which  they  had  been  but  so  recently  rescued.** 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  conclusion,  submits  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  supporting  any 
minister  for  the  time  beinff,  or  of  Interfering  in  the  election  of  his  successor.  He  aamit^ 
that  when  we  were  struggling  with  rival  powers  for  safety  or  supremacy,  it  was  natural  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  ourselves  at  each  court  bv  connections  with  individiuds 
of  influence :  but  under  our  present  circumstances,  he  conceives  that  our  wisest  course  will 
be  to  court  the  good-will  of  the  prince  himself^  in  preference  to  that  of  anv  of  his  servants*; 
to  act  cordially  with  any  minister  of  his  selection ;  and  to  fix  our  attention  on  measures 
rather  than  on  men. 

He  puts  the  question,  whether,  if  the  Nizam  were  to  express  an  inclination  to  dismiss 
Chundoo  Loll,  the  resident  would  be  authorized  to  oppose  that  inclination.  But  in  bis 
letter  of  the  5th  September  1822,  Mr.  Metcalfe  apologises  for  having  proposed  that  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  subsequently  discovered  (what  had  escaped  his  recollection)  that  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Russell,  of  tlie  22d  January  1820,  had  directed  him  to  assure  Cliandoo  Loll 
of  the  continued  protection  of  the  British  Oovemroent^  oo  condition  of  hk  agreeing  to  the 
measures  of  rafonn  then  projected. 

Prom 
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FVam  the  foramiiig  extracts,  it  'WooM  appear  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  opinion  of         No.  20. 
Cbundoo  LoU  did  not  improve  upon  aoquaintance;  Sir  Charles's  aversion  to  the  seheme  of         tutuimttd. 

aupportanff  a  dewan  or  minister  was  atroni^y  expressed  on  occasions  which  arose  after  he  

had  left  Hydrabad.     In  that  opinion  he  is  borne  out  by  other  high  authorities ;  among        Letter  from 
others,  a  gentlemen  who  held  a  secretarial  office  under  the  Bengal  Government,  speaking    ^*  ^'  ^'ones,  E»q. 
upon  that  subject,  says,  *<  The  measure  adopted  at  Hydrab^d,  of  setting  up  and  maintaining 
a  minister  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  I  regard  as  infinitely  worse  than  the  formal 
deposition  of  the  latter.     It  is  a  measure  only  to  be  justified  by  a  necessity  which  would 
justify  revolution." 

On  the  death  of  the  prince  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  resided  at 
Hjrdrabad,  his  son  and  successor  was  left  at  ftill  liberty  to  select  his  ministers;  but  although 
there  was  an  expectation,  at  the  tinie»  that  His  Highness  would  remove  Chundoo  Loll  from 
the  situation  wliicb  be  had  ao  long  held,  he  stHl  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
minister. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  our  interference,  either  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  the  office  of  Dewan,  or  to  effect  the  removal  or  one  whose 
character  and  conduct  appeared  to  be  objectionable :  but  to  advert  specifically  to  every 
case  of  this  nature  would  add  greatly  and  unnecessarily  to  the  length  of  this  memoir. 

Admitting  the  force  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  measure  of 
selecting  and  supporting  a  minister  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  u  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  this  expedient  was  not  resorted  to  at  Hydrabad  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
of  preserving  from  utter  decay  an  alliance  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  subsidiary 
system. 

It  must  ever  be  a  paramount  object  with  us  to  secure  the  political  advantages  which 
have  been  acquired  by  our  past  efforts ;  and  the  best  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  an 
arrangement  such  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  favour  of  Cbundoo  Loll  is,  that  however 
unpalatable  it  may  have  proved  to  tho  Nizam,  it  was  less  severe  than  the  formal  deposition 
of  the  sovereign.  This  last  is  a  measure  which  can  be  justified  only  in  cases  when  the 
sovereign  lias  committed  overt  acts  of  hostility.  'i*he  appointment  of  a  minister  friendly 
to  our  mterests  is  an  experiment  that  may  be  fairly  tried,  not  only  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  prince,  but  also  when  he  is  known  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  his  station.  Perhaps,  however,  in  either  of  these  cases  it  might  be 
better  to  establish  a  regency  than  to  set  up  and  support  a  minister  obnoxious  to  his  nominal 
master. 

S.  Of  InUrfertHce  tvith  a  view  to  uunre  the  Efficiency  qf  the  OmHmgeni  Force  which  our  Jllie$ 

are  respectively  bound  to  hold  at  our  dispoeoL 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Native  princes  who  were  induced  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  weakness  to  solicit  or  to  accept  of  our  protection,  would  gradually  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  maintenance  of  their  militar}*  establishments,  and  wish  to  cast  upon  us  the 
entire  burthen  of  preser\'ing  the  peace  and  safetj'  of  their  dominions.  The  only  motive  cal- 
culated to  counteract  such  a  tendency,  would  be  a  latent  design  on  the  part  of  the  protected 
chief  to  shake  off  dependence  upon  us  at  a  convenient  opportunity ;  but  although  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  such  a  design  may  have  been  cherishea  by  some  of  our  allien,  tliey  never- 
theless appear,  almost  without  exception,  to  have  neglected  the  means  of  keeping  on  foot 
a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  force. 

As  our  subsidiary  allies  are  respectively  bound  by  treaty  to  hold  a  specified  number  of 
horse  and  foot  in  readiness  to  come  forwaitl  at  our  requisition,  it  became  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  assure  ourselves  that  we  could  obtain,  in  time  of  need,  tlie  benefit  of  such  a 
stipulation. 

At  an  earK'  period  of  our  connexion  with  the  state  of  Oude,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  the  Vizier  to  establish  oorps  of  regular  infantry,  disciplined  and  commanded,  by 
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After  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam  had  been  dismissedy  in  'the-y^&r 
1798,  the  corps  still  continued  to  wear  the  French  uniform,  to  practise  the  French  exei^ii^ 
and  to  employ  the  French  words  of  command.  They  were  chiefly  managed  by  one  GlemtMiy 
a  Spaniard,  who  was  notoriously  hostile  to  British  interests.  -  •'!>«oit 

Tlie  resident,  Captain  Thomas  Sydenham,  having  ascertained  that  several  Etkfc(pl^M!^ 
of  different  nations,  had  obtained  commissions  in  the  Nizam's  army,  determined  to  ^B^t 
their  removal,  to  supply  theh*  place  by  a  better  class  of  men,  and  to  commence  a  th(i 
reformation  of  that  portion  of  tne  Nizam's  regular  infantry  which  constituted  his  66hthi 
and  was  stationed  in  the  province  of  Berar.*  With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment*  ttPthii 
project,  a  detachment  of  the  subsidiary  force,  under  the  command  of  Lieuten«iit«cohiiitl 
boveton,  was  sent  to  that  province.  It  was  arranged  that  50  of  the  Nizam's  infkntty^sfabakt 
be  sent  every  day  to  the  British  lines,  to  be  instructed  in  the  manual  and  platoon  eoN^ctaiift, 
and  that  these  should  be  afterwards  employed  in  drilling  the  remainder  of^  the  corps.  Gtil^ 
was  taken,  in  selecting  the  European  officers,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  attached  to  BiJKisb 
interests.  .-.nn'.r: 

From  a  return  of  the  Nizam's  regular  infantry,f  dated  January  1st  1813,  it  app«tMHl> 
have  stood  as  follows :  —  •» 


European  commissioned  officers 
non-commissioned  ••• 
Native  officers  •••        ••• 

Rank  and  file 

Artillery  and  artificers 
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The  whole  of  this  force  was  commanded  by  Captain  Georse  Sydenham,  brother  itf  >  tb^ 
late  resident,  on  whose  resignation,  in  18 10,  Mr.  Hmry  Russell  was  appointed  to  that  ofici. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  plan  of  discipline  which  had  been  established  in  the  corps  aUliianed 
in  Berar,  was  extended  to  two  battalions  at  Hydrabad,  which  were  brigaded,  and  haint^ 
after  the  resident,  *^  the  Russell  brigade.^  A  captain^  a  lieutenant,  and  an  adjntont  ir^ 
appointed  to  each  of  the  blittalions,  and  the  brigade  was  commanded  by  a  Mr.  Bedu 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  who  had  been  several  years  in  the  military  profe 
Neither  Mr.  Beckett  nor  the  other  officers  were  at  that  time  in  the  Company's  service, 
pay  of  the  brigade  was  issued  bv  the  resident,  and  the  amount  dednctea  from  tbjp  p^CUlfi 
or  tribute  payable  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Nizam  for  the  Northern  Circai*./'  '-'^^* 

Some  of  the  Company's  officers,  and  of  the  King's  on  balf-i>ay»  were  at  a  subse^^ifft 

Eeriod  allowed  by  the  local  government  to  enter  into  the  service  of  our  allies;  but  jti^ 
ome  authorities  issued  orders,  directing  that  none  but  Company's  officers  should  hii-.pff 
employed.  '.  J^ 

When  the  above-mentioned  arrangement  was  first  adopted^  the  Nizam's  cavalry  was  laM 
to  be  so  totally  ill-constituted  and  inefficient  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  reforinatkm*  jhm. 
attempt,  however,  was  made,  and  with  success,  in  tbeyear  1816,  to  correct  the  evils  which 
prevailed  in  that  branch  of  his  Highness's  army.  The  cavalry  was  of  two  descriptions^ 
namely.  Sircar  and  Jaghiredar.  The  Sircar  horse  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Nizam^s  govern- 
ment; the  Ja^hiredar  were  supplied  by  certain  high  officers  as  the  condition  upon  which 
they  held  their  jaghires,  or  estates. 

Mr.  Russell,  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  ob8erved4  that  in  prqDoaing 
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*  The  province  of  Berar  is  partly  eubjeet  to  the  Nizam  aod  partly  to  the  Rijah  of  Nag||Qce.  ^ , , 

t  llie  Nizam*s  contingent,  as  stipulated  by  the  l^h  October  1800,  was  10,000  iniantiy  and  ISyOOOctfihy   '" 
f  Ist  April  1816. 
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lo  bit  Higbneti  any  measures  for  the  refomi  of  this  f>art  of  the  army)  it  would  be  desirable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  degree  of  imiovation  whicli  might 
JMH  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  eflTectual  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  <^  There  are, 
however  (he  adds)  two  measures,  which  before  all  others  would  be  fundamentally  neces- 
jary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  this  force — the  provision  of  funds  for  its  regular  payment, 
and  the  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  European  officers.  Any  plan  of  reform. which 
IDight  be  undertaken,  would,  I  am  persuaded^  be  found  totally  nugatory  without  the  secu- 
rity of  these  two  measures." 

Oiptain  George  Sydenham,  the  political  agent  in  Berar,  had  recommended  that  British 
•Acers  should  be  attached  to  each  division  of  the  cavalry,  not  to  command,  but  to  watch 
and  occasionally  to  report  upon  the  internal  state  of  the  several  divisions,  and  to  stimulate 
the  Native  commanders,  both  by  example  and  exhortation,  to  the  active  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Mr.  Russell,  however,  conceived  that  the  cavalry  could  not  be  employed  with  judgment, 
promptitude,  or  effect,  in  any  case  whatever,  unless  it  was  commanded  and  led  by  European 
officers.  With  reference  to  this  proposition.  Lord  Hastinfj^g  jn  Council  observed  as  follows  :* 
^*  Although  sirdars  of  eminence  feel  no  wound  to  their  pride  when  tliev  serve  under  a  British 
officer,  their  corps  forming  a  part  of  the  combined  division  commancfed  by  him,  yet  it  may 
be  different  to  their  feelings,  should  they,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  head  their  own 
dependents,  find  a  British  officer  of  moderate  rank  placed  above  them  in  their  own  imme- 
diate spheres.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efficiency  of  the  Nizam's  regular 
infantry  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  character  and  hubits  of  the  persons  composing  that 
force  are  believed  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  mass  of  those  of  whom  the  cavalry 
will  be  formed.** 

The  Supreme  Government  nevertheless  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  Captain  Davies, 
of  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  to  the  command  of  the  Nizam's  reformed  horse.  The 
arrangement,  as  finally  agreed  upon,  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  resident  to  Captain 
G.  Sydenham,  dated  September  15th  1816.  Mr.  Russell  observed  that,  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  establishment,  it  was  intended  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rules  and 
principles  which  had  prevailed  under  the  Nizam's  government,  and  to  abstain  from  any 
innovation  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  its  efficiency ;  that  although  the  general 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  whole  would  be  in  Captain  Davies*  hands,  the  com- 
mand of  the  separate  parties  and  their  internal  regulations  and  economy  must  be  left,  as 
iar  as  possible,  to  their  own  leaders;  that,  in  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  Captain 
Sydenham,  the  Sircar  cavalry  should  l)e  divided  into  parties  of  1,000  each.  ^  In  order,** 
says  Mr.  Russell,  "  to  assist  you  in  the  execution  of  your  duty,  I  have  recommended  that 
a  certain  number  of  European  officers  of  our  own  army  should  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 
This  numl)er,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five,  of  whom  one  might  act  as  a  staff* 
officer  with  you,  and  assist  you  in  keeping  the  reffisters  and  conducting  the  other  laborious 
details  of  the  establishment^  and  the  remaining  tour  might  be  employed  as  circumstances 
may  require,  with  the  separate  detached  divisions.  The  Governor-general  has  been  pleased 
to  ieave  the  selection  of  those  officers  to  you,  subject,  of  course,  to  his  approval ;  and  at 
your  suggestion  I  shall  therefore  submit  to  his  Excellency  the  names  of 

^  Lieutenant  H.  B.Smith,  8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 
Cornet  Hamilton       •••         ...      ditto. 
Captain  Pedlar,         ...     9th  Bombay  Infantry. 
Lieutenant  Wells     ...      7th        ditto. 
Lieutenant  Sutherland     4th        ditto. 

^  Your  knowledge  of  the  character,  temper,  and  preiudiccs  of  the  Natives  will  point  out 
to  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  practising  everypossible  degree  of  conciliation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  charge  vou  are  about  to  assume.  Tne  cavalry  of  the  Native  powers  of  India 
ftfe  of  a  proud  and  tofty  character,  and  an  authority  over  them  is  neither  to  be  acquired  with 
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objectionable^  if  it  can  be  avoided,  I  have  oflea  considered  anxiously  wbu  icouise^cotld 
be  pursued  other  than  that  which  has  been  adopted. 

"The  following  are  the  several  pkns  which  occur  to  me;  but  rii  of  them  seem*  to  be 
replete  with  objections : 

<*  1.  Either  we  might  continue  to  support  Chundoo  Loll  as  Minister,  and  endeavour  to 
act  on  him  bygenerS  advice,  without  employing  Any  more  effectual  means  to  check  extor- 
tion and  oppression. 

"2.  Or  we  might  select  a  better  man  for  the  ministerial  office,  and  support  him  in  a 
similar  way. 

"3.  Or  we  might  leave  the  Nizam  unbiassed  in  the  choice  of  his  minister,  and  abfltM) 
from  any  interference  whatever  in  his  affidrs,  beyond  general  exhortations. 

"  The  first  of  these  plans  appears  to  me  to  be  the  worst,  because  it  is  proved  tfitirely  to 
my  own  conviction,  that  Chundoo  Loll,  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  cannot  be  other  than 
a  reckless,  unprincipled  extortioner.  On  this  plan^  therefore,  in  addition  to  consigning*  ihe 
people  to  the  oppressions  which  they  would  suffer,  we  should  be  in  a  manner  the  promoters 

of  tnese  oppressions  by  supporting  their  author* 

^^  The  second  scheme  would  be  of  very  doubtful  issue.  I  do  not  know  what  man  could 
be  selected  as  a  fit  minister.  On  whomsoever  the  choice  might  fall,  he  might  be  as  unprin- 
cipled and  oppressive  as  Chundoo  LoU,  without  his  talent  and  experience,  and  without  hU 
subserviency  to  our  Government. 

^^The  third  scheme  of  leaving  the  government  under  the  nomination  of  ministers  ex* 
clusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam,  uncontrolled  and  unbiassed,  without  interposition  of 
any  kind  on  our  part,  appears  to  me  to  be  decidedly  the  best,  because  it  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jections which  appertain  to  the  other  two.  But,  nevertheless,  its  efifect  on  the  happiness 
of  the  people  would  be  quite  uncertain.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Nizam,  if  left  to  himself 
would  dismiss  Chundoo  jLoU.  The  ability  of  the  latter  might  uphold  him  in  all  his  pre* 
sent  power,  in  which  case  extortion  and  ruin  would  rage  as  before.  Of  an  opposite  arrange 
ment  the  effect  would  be  entirely  doubtful.  The  successor  might  be  as  oad,  and,  ficom 
inability  or  inexperience,  the  general  result  of  his  administration  might  be  worse.  ^  Nor 
could  any  great  good  be  reasonabhr  expected  from  the  Nizam  taking  an  active  part,  in  his 
own  person,  in  the  management  of  his  affairs^  beyond  the  satisfaction  attendant  on  his  hold- 
ing and  exercising  his  own  rights. 

^^The  reaction  which  would  take  place  if  our  protection  were  withdrawn  from  the  peofrie, 
would  be  desolating  in  an  extreme  degree.  Vindictive  and  rancorous  feelings  on  tne.part 
of  those  whose  extortions  had  been  checked  would  add  fresh  stimulus  to  the  ordinary  mo** 
tives  of  exaction,  and  wretched  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  the  miserable  people  thus  thrown 
back  into  the  devouring  fire  from  which  they  had  been  but  so  recendy  rescued.** 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  conclusion,  submits  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  supporting  any 
minister  for  the  time  beins,  or  of  interfering  m  the  election  of  his  successor.  He  aamit^ 
that  when  we  were  struggnng  with  rival  powers  for  safety  or  supremacy,  it  was  natural  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  strengthen  ourselves  at  each  court  bv  connections  with  individuals 
of  influence :  but  under  our  present  circumstances,  he  conceives  that  our  wisest  course  will 
be  to  court  the  gomUwill  of  the  prince  himself,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  of  his  servants'; 
to  act  cordially  with  any  minister  of  his  selection;  and  to  fix  our  attention  on  measilrei 
rather  than  on  men. 

He  puts  the  question,  whether,  if  the  Nizam  were  to  express  an  inclination  to  ^Hbom^ 
Chundoo  Loll,  the  resident  would  be  authorized  to  oppose  that  inclination.  But  in  hlf 
letter  of  the  5th  September  1822,  Mr.  Metcalfe  apologises  for  having  proposed  that  ques- 
tion, as  he  had  subsequently  discovered  (what  had  escaped  his  recollection)  that  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  22d  January  1820,  had  dii-ected  him  to  assure  Chondoo  1^1 
of  the  continued  protection  of  the  British  Government,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  tb^ 
measures  of  reform  then  projected. 

Prom 
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From  the  fdraibiii^  extrHctSj  it  •would  apf>ear  that  Sir  Charl^  Metcalfe's  opinion  ^F         No.  SO. 
Cbundoo  Loll  did  not  improve  upon  aoqoUHMance;  Sir  Charles's  aversion  to  the  scheme  of  continuetL 

sjyf^porune  a  dewan  or  minister  was  Mtxonf^y  expressed  on  occasions  which  arose  after  he  

had  left  Hydrabad.     In  that  opinion  he  is  borne  out  by  other  high  authorities;  among        Letter  from 
others,  a  gentlemen  who  held  a  secretarial  office  under  the  Bengal  Government,  speaking    ^'  ^*  ^'o'^cs,  E^q. 
upon  that  subject,  says,  <<  The  measure  adopted  at  Hydrabad,  of  setting  up  and  maintaining 
a  minister  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  I  regard  as  infinitely  worse  than  the  formal 
deposition  of  the  latter.     It  is  a  measure  only  to  be  justified  by  a  necessity  whieh  would 
justify  revolution/' 

'On  the  death  of  the  prioce-who  was  on  the  throne- when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  resided  at 
Hydrabad^  his  son  and  successor  was  left  at  foil  liberty,  to  select  his  ministers;  but  although 
there  was  an  expectation^  at  tbetisne^  tbat  His- Highness  would  remove  Chundoo  Loll  from 
the  situation  wnicbbe  liad  ao  long  held,' he.  stfll  (continues  to  discharge  the  duties,  of 
minister. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  our  interference,  either  to  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  the  office'  of  Dewan^  or  to  effect  the  removal  ot  one  whose 
character  and  conduct  appeared  to  be  objectionable:  but  to  advert. specifically  to  every 
case  of  this  nature  would  aad  greatly  and  unnecessarily  to  the  length  of  this  memoir. 

Admitting  the  force  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  measure  of 
selecting  ana  supporting  a  minister  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  this  expedient  was  not  resorted  to  at  Hydrabad  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
of  preserving  from  utter  decay  an  alliance  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  subsidiary 
system. 

It  must  ever  be  a  paramount  object  with  us  to  secure  the  political  advantages  wliich 
have  been  acquired  by  our  past  efforts ;  and  the  best  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  an 
arrangement  such  as  that  which  was  adopted  in  favour  of  Cbundoo  Loll  is,  that  however 
unpalatable  it  may  have  proved  to  the  Nizam,  it  was  less  severe  than  the  formal  deposition 
of  the  sovereign.  This  last  is  a  measure  which  can  be  justified  only  in  cases  when  the 
sovereign  lias  committed  overt  acts  of  holitility.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  friendly 
to  our  interests  is  an  experiment  that  may  be  mirly  tried,  not  only  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  prince;  but  also  when  he  is  known  to  be  deficient  in  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  ?for  his  station.  Perhaps,  however,  in  either  of  these  cases  it  might  be 
better  to  establish  a  regency  than  to  set  up  and  support  a  minister  obnoxious  to  his  nominal 
roaster. 

S.  0/  Interference  with  a  vkw  io  (HiHn  tJk.  ^ciemy  q^ 

are  respectively  bourn  to  hold  at  ottr  diepo8(d. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose. that  the  Native  princes  who  were  induced  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  weakness  to  solicit  or  to  accept  of  our  protection,  would  gradually  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  maintenance  of  their  militar}'  establishments,  and  wish  to  cast  upon  us  the 
entire  burthen  of  preserving  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  dominion^.  The  only  motive  pal- 
ctilated  to  counteract  such  a  tenden9y,  would  be  a  latent  design  on  the  part  of  the  protected 
chief  to  shake  off  dependence  upon  us  at  a  convenient  opportunity;  but  although  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  such  a  design  may  have  been  cherished  by  some  of  our  allies,  they  never- 
theless appear,  almost  without  exception,  to  have  neglected  the  means  of  keeping  on  foot 
a  well-disciplined  and  efficient  force* 

As  our  subsidiary  allies  are  respectively  bound  by  treaty  to  hold  a  specified  number  of 
horse  and  foot  in  readiness  tp  come  forward  at  our  requisition,  it  became  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  assure  ourselves  that  we  could  obbiin,  in  time  of  need,  tlie  benefit  of  such  a 
stipulation. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  eonnexion  with  the  estate,  of  Oude,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  the  Vizier  to  establish  oorpa  of  .regular  infantry,  disciplined  and  commanded  by 
Company's  officers;  but  the  plan,  after  it  had  been  for  a  few  years  in  operation^  was 
abandoned. 

After 
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So.  20.  policy  of  attacliine  British  officers  to  the  force  at  Nnppore,  tlie  plan  is  not  unattended  with 

«.iiiimrJ.  inconvenience.     The  inirinsic  power  and  resuectnbililv  of  every  native  state,  and  it«  selt 

respect  and  confidence,  mainly  repose  on  the  character,  attachment,  and  just  weight  in  It» 

d"|"  ''^"n  councils  of  its  militarj'  chiefs,  which  it  is  the  lendenOT  of  the  prewnt  system  to  undermine. 
B.  .•*.  Jonn,  Esq.  -j-j^^  necessity  of  iis  adoption,  however,  is  one  of  tlie  embarrass infi;  though  unavoidable 
results  of  the  contest  into  wliicli  we  were  forced  by  the  treiicherous  hostility  of  the  late  ruler 
of  Nagporc.  No  other  systi:m  could  have  been  adopted  with  equal  promise  of  security  to 
our  interests  and  advantage  to  those  of  the  other  parly.  Events  had  destroyed  the  militarr 
strength  of  the  government,  and  had  rendered  itincapableof  any  well-directed  elFort  if  left 
to  itself,  'riie  army  of  Nngpore  never  possessed  a  liiph  railitnry  charucler,  and  to  me  it 
secmcti  obviously  expedient  to  seiie  the  opportunity  ofimproviiig  that  part  of  its  establish- 
ment, by  restricting  its  amount  and  increasing  its  etlicicnry.  I  tlid  not  perceive,  therefore, 
any  objection  to  the  introduction  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  plan  nlreadv  tried  at  Hydrabad, 
on'a  proportionably  smaller  scalct  while,  on  tlie  contrary,  its  positive  advantage  to  our  secu- 
rity  and  interests  was  manifest." 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  in  the  year  1S04,  consisted  of  the  fbU 
lowing  troops:* 

Horse  2,000 

Regular  Infantry 4,000 

Peons  2,500 

Canduhar  Peons 12,000 

20,500 

The  regular  infantry  were  composed  of  the  sepoys  who  were  formerly  in  the  service  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun ;  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rates,  and  clothed  and  armed  in  the  tame 
manner  as  tlie  British  sepoys,  but  commanded  by  native  s{rdars.-|- 

In  April  1815,  Mr.  Cole,  the  resident  at  Mysore,  sutcd  that  the  regular  Infantry  consisted 
of  9,000  men,  exclusive  of  nearly  500  artiHerymen;  that  they  \ii:re  badly  clothed  vtd 
accoutred,  but  tolerably  well  drilled;  that  the  men  wereofagooJ  description,  and  their 
officers  as  efficient  as  could  be  expected  in  s  Native  service  which  iiad  not  been  employed 
in  war  for  many  years. 

By  an  agreement  dated  the  9th  January  1807,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  engaged  to  main- 
tain at  all  times,  fit  for  service  and  subject  to  muster,  4,000  sillahdar  horse;  of  these  1,500 
were  attached  to  the  irregular  cavali^  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  Nizam's  territoir  of 
Benir  in  the  ye^ir  1816.  With  reference  to  this  A)rce,  Mr,  Russell  observed:  "The  My- 
aore  horse  are  al  ready  regularly  paid  bv  occasional  advances  made  to  them  by  the  paymaster 
of  Colonel  DovLton's  force ;  besides  wnich,  it  is  only  for  a  time  that  diey  will  fonn  a  part 
of  the  proposed  establi^ihment,  so  that  no  particular  measures  of  reform  will  require  to  be 
apfriied  to  them." 

A  brigade  of  gallopers  and  a  squadron  of  Native  cavalry  were  attached  by  Colonel 
Doveton  to  the  Mysore  sillahdar  horse  serving  under  him,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  James  Grant,  of  the  5th  Madras  Light  Cavalry:  but  this  waa  probably  only  a  t«ii>> 
porary  arrangement 

A  British  officer  was  appointed  in  the  year  I81T  to  drill  the  Myaore  regular  infinttrj. 

Previously  to  the  commenoement  of  miliiaiy  operatiooi  against  the  l^odairia^  Sr  Jdin 
Malcolm,  who  visited  Mysore  and  the  other  states  in  the  Deckao,  in  order  to  aacertain  l|w 
amount  of  force  which  iney  could  respectively  bring  into  ibe  fiel^  ■ddi  utiil  the  taXk/miaat 
Report  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop ; 

. ■  ■ ■  ■■     I        I  i-i«nf)ii 

•  CotoMl  Wiflu'i  Report,  Sih  Drtcaibn  ISOt.  p.  4B. 

t  AiiEBropMogwr<rM«ppiwBt«dtorwthmpaHdtiiilnMaQMM*-'«"*  —  -'"  '  ' ■^-Vtmitatnmb 
tawb«lwkaddgMMbi«M«iib*m^-SrJ.£u«UL  »«»w^^^ 


No.  20. 

€vmtinHe<!'. 
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AiM'KNOIX, 

policy  of  attachinsT  Bntish  officers  to  the  force  at  Nappore,  the  plan  is  not  unattended  ivith 
inconvenience.     The  hitrmiic  power  and  respectabiiitT  of  erery  native  state,  and  its  self* 

Letter  from 
B.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 

resalts  of  the  contest  into  which  we  were  ferced  by  ibe  treacherous  hostility  of  the  late  ruler 
of  Nagpore.  Xo  other  sy^em  coc!d  hare  been  adopted  with  equal  promise  of  security  to 
our  interests  and  advanta^  to  those  of  the  other  party.  Events  had  destroyed  the  miiitflrV 
strength  of  the  government,  and  had  recdered  h  iocipable  of  any  well-directed  efibrt  if  left: 
to  itseIG  The  army  of  Nagpore  never  pcsscssed  a  high  military  character,  and  to  me  it 
seemed  obviously  expedient  to  sme  the  opportonity  ofimproving  that  part  of  its  establish- 
menty  by  restricting  its  amount  and  increasing  its  efficiency.  I  did  not  perceive,  therefore^ 
any  objection  to  the  introduction  in  the  fiiilest  eactent  of  the  plan  already  tried  at  Hydrabad, 
on  a  proportionably  smaller  scale,  while,  on  the  oontrary,  its  positive  advantage  to  our  secu^ 
rity  and  interests  was  manifest." 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  in  the  year  1804,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing troops :  * 

xiorse           •••  •••         •••         «••         •••         •••  £,uuu 

Regular  Infantry 4,000 

Jl  eons           •••  •••         •••         •••         •••         •••  4b,ouu 

Candahar  Peons ••«  12,000 

20,500 


The  regular  infantry  were  composed  of  the  sepoys  who  were  formerly  in  the  service  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun ;  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rates,  and  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  British  sepoys,  but  commanded  by  native  sirdars.f 

In  April  1815,  Mr.  Cole,  the  resident  at  Mysore,  stated  that  the  regular  infantry  conasted 
of  9,000  men,  exclusive  of  nearly  500  artillerymen;  that  they  vere  badlv  clothed  and 
accoutred,  but  tolerably  well  drilled;  that  the  men  were  of  a  good  description,  and  their 
officers  as  efficient  as  could  be  expected  in  a  Native  service  which  iiad  not  been  emplojed 
in  war  for  many  years. 

By  an  agreement  dated  the  9th  January  1807,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  engaged  to  main- 
tain at  all  times,  fit  for  service  and  subject  to  muster,  4,000  sillahdar  horse;  of  these  lySOft 
were  attached  to  the  irregular  cavalry  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  Nizam's  territory  of 
Berar  in  the  year  1816.  With  reference  to  this  force,  Mr.  Russell  observed :  <<The  My- 
•ore  Iiorse  are  already  regularly  paid  bv  occasional  advances  made  to  them  by  the  paymaster 
uf  Colonel  Doveton's  force;  besides  wnich,  it  is  only  for  a  time  that  they  will  form  a  part 
of  the  proposed  establishment,  so  that  no  particular  measures  of  reform  will  require  to  be 
applied  to  them." 

A  brigade  of  gallopers  and  a  squadron  of  Native  cavalry  were  attached  by  Colonel 
t1«»vrtoti  to  tlic  Mysore  sillahdar  horse  serving  under  him,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
('Mlitnin  Jameff  (irant,  of  the  5th  Madras  Light  Cavaliy  :  but  this  was  probably  only  a  tern- 
^t^ty  arrangement. 

A  t1rlti>ih  officer  was  appointed  in  the  year  1817  to  drill  the  Mysore  regular  infimtiy. 

|Vi»vii>iiAl  v  to  the  commencement  of  military  operations  against  the  Pindarries,  Sir  John 
M«*h^*im«  who  visited  Mysore  and  the  other  states  in  the  Deckan,  in  order  to  asceruin  the 
^i*<*»Mii  of  force  which  they  could  respectively  bring  into  the  field,  addressed  the  following 
ftf  iH'it  to  Mir  Thomas  Hislop : 

With 

•  i^^t^i  WtHcVfi  Keport,  5th  December  18M,  p.  4a 

I   A*.  km^4wf^n  fl#r«rr  wm  appointed  to  give  them  general  instnictkm  m  to  tbt  fonaatioB  and  difdpline  of  t&ecoiMy 
kt¥  «iN4t  U  M  tf«M  to  be  WM  witbdniwB^--8ir  J.  Maixouc. 


[^  With  respect  to  the  500  stable  horse,  stationed  a(  Closepettah,  wliose  services  we  have         ^<ilt*  ^O,* 
a  right  to  call  for,  the  resident  thinks,  and  I  perfectly .  agree  in  opinion  with  him,  that  eoutinufd, 

though  both  men  and  horses  are  good,  they  iare»  from  want  of  discipline,  inefficient-     He        .    

intends  to  recommend  to  Government,  and  I  hope  his  recommendations  will  be  attended    ^  l-etter  frpin 
tc^that  be  should  be  authorised  to  suggest  to  the  Rajah  a  reform  of  this  party,  which    ^»  «^  ^^J^^f « E#q,j 
shQu)d  include  their  more  regular  payment,  and  the  nomination  of  an  European  officer  of 
respectability  for  the  command  of  them,  who  should  be  assisted  by  an  officer  of  inferior  rank 
as  adjutant.     Mr.  Cole  seems  to  think,  and  according  to  mv  view  of  the  subject  on  very 
just  grounds,  that  this  arrangement,  if  it  can  be  effected,  will  give  this  Government  a  v/ery 
efficient  corps  of  regular  cavalry  at  a  very  little  additional  expense  to  that  which  it  now: 
incurs,  and  it  is  obvious  we  might  derive  benefit  at  the  present  crisis  from  such  an  alteration 
in  the  character  of  this  body  of  men. 

<*  I  feel  it  necessary  to  explain  to  your  Excellency,  that  I  take  quite  a  different  view  of 
the  formation  of  the  stable  norse  at  Closepettah  and  the  sillahdars  in  the  service  of  tlie 
Mysore  government.  The  former  are  already  approximated  to  our  system;  the  horses 
they  ride  are  the  property  of  the  Rajah ;  they  are  divided  into  the  same  ranks  of  Native 
officers  and  troopers  as  our  regiments ;  their  clothing  and  pay  are  nearly  similar,  and  they 
want,  in  short,  nothing  but  that  order  and  efficiency  which  European  of&;ers  alone  can  give 
to  Natives  under  this  formation.  It  is,  as  far  as  the  corps  is  concerned,  the  completion,  not 
the  alteration  of  a  system,  which  is  proposed  ;  and  if  the  nomination  of  European  officers  is 
not  approved,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  to  advise  the  Rajah  to  change  the  shape 
of  this  corps,  as  they  would  be  more  useful  both  to  him  and  to  us  as  irregular  horse  thaii> 
they  ever  can  be  in  their  present  form. 

"  With  respect  to  the  sillahdars  in  the  service  of  the  Mysore  state,  who  act  under  their 
own  chiefs  and  find  their  own  horses,  and  are  paid  an  average  monthly  sum  for  their  sub^ 
sistence,  I  consider  that  tlie  appointment  of  any  European  officers  to  this  class  (unless  m 
cases  where  bodies  of  them  are  acting  with  our  armies,  and  such  officers  are  required  as  a^ 
medium  of  communication  and  for  the  general  purpose  of  superintending  and  directing: 
their  movements),  to  be  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  priae  and  energy  in  their  lead- 
ers, and  subordination  and  attachment  in  their  followers,  which  have  hitherto  combined 
to  give  value  to  this  description  of  troops.  My  opinion  upon  this  subject,  however,  is  to 
be  understood  with  particular  reference  to  the  irregular  horse  of  Mysore,  and'  to  the  prin*- 
ciples  upon  which  the  government  of  that  country  is  constituted. 

"  There  are  many  minor  points  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Mysore  horse  in  the 
Deckan,  such  as  the  regular  payment  for  horses*  killed  in  action,  and  the  employment  oF 
a  greater  number  of  interior  officers  to  each  rissalah,  which  the  resident  desires  me  to  assur^ 
your  Excellency  he  is  quite  confident  the  Rajah  will  readily  settle  according  to  your  wishes!^* 
He  is  also  satisfied  of  that  prince's  acquiescence  in  any  measures  that  may  occur  to  y,o\i^ 
when  in  the  field,  as  necessary  to  render  more  useful  the  services  of  his  troops.  '  ^^ 

"  The  resident  desires  me  to  state,  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  4.000  of  the. 
Rajah's  regular  infantry  at  the  town  of  Mysore,  any  part  or  the  whole  of  whom  are  read;^ 
to  march  to  the  frontier,  or  to  any  other  quarter  where  t)ie  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  may  command  their  services. 

The  objections  to  the  system  of  appointing  Etiropean  officers  to  discipline  and  command 
the  troops  of  our  allies  appear  to  be,  first,  that  it  is  highly  impolitic  to  communicate  to  the 
Native  powers  that  military  science,  to  the  superiority  of  which  over  their  own  mode  of 
discipline  we  owe  our  past  successes  andoor  present  political  supremacy. 

Second,  That  it  is  unjust  to  our  allies,  by  thus  taking  their  armies  into  onr  hands,  to 
deprive  them  of  every  vestige  of  military  power. 

Third,  That  by  displacing  the  native  sirdars,  we  render  a  class  of  men  who  possess  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  government  of  our  allies  disaffected  to  our  power. 

Fourth, 


*  Otlierwiie  fhe  owner  uf  tbe  hone  would  be  teaipted  to  keep  liiai  m.mnch  as  ppieible  out  of  deogpr. 
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Af!»kni>iv, 
**  The  Mahrattas  a^uired  a  formidable  infantry  force ;  but  this  force  was  under  the  com-         .  No,  QiJ, 
mand  of  JBuropean  officers,  who  believed  our  meams  to  be  superior,  and  in  some  instances  comiuueti, 

firooi  patriotism,  in  others  from  want  pf  confidence,  or  from  a  desire  to  seize  an  opportunity  

for  bringing  off  their  wealthy  came  over  to  us,  according  to  our  summons,  at  the  breaking    -.  i*^ V^*^  ^'^^"J 
oat  pf  the  last  war,  leaving  their  troops  without  commanders.  Joneft,  Lsq,^ 

.y<€  Nevertheless  the  troops  thus  deserted  by  their  leaders  fought  well,  as  many  a  hard 
contested  battle  in  the  Mahratta  war  can  testify. 

^*  Their  artillery  was  not  then  contemptible ;  they  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to  it  since 
that  period,  and  its  improvement  is  reported  to  be  material. 

•*  The  infantry  now  in  the  service  of  the  Native  powers  Is  perhaps  inferior  in  discipline 
and  efficiency  to  the  infantry  formerly  in  Sindia's  service,  under  European  officers;  but 
there  is  this  material  difference  since  that  time,  that  Niitives  are  now  the  movers  of  the 
machine.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  only  Europeans  could  discipline  troop ;  but  now 
the  formation  of  battalions  is  perfectly  well  understood  in  the  Native  armies.  Tne  battalions 
are  deficient,  no  doubt,  in  matiy  respects,  but  they  have  now  all  the  requisite  materials  for 
efficiency  within  themselves.  From  the  general  commanding  a  brigade  down  to  the  drill* 
ierjeant,  there  is  now  no  want  of  Native  officers  in  the  Native  armies  experienced  in  the 
management  of  Native  battalions.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  which  may  be  attended 
with  as  important  consequences. 

"  The  change  in  the  military  character  of  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Native  powers, 
as  compared  with  that  of  those  in  our  service,  is  not  however  confined  to  the  preceding 
particulars. 

"  The  increase  of  confidence  in  the  Native  troops  when  opposed  to  us,  whether  regular 
or  irregular,  is  evident  and  progressive. 

^^  Victory  still  for  the  most  part  attends  our  arm«,  but  not  so  invariably  as  in  former 
times. 

"  Our  assaults  on  forts  are  frequently  unsuccessful,  not  from  any  decrease  in  our  science 
and  means,  which  must  be  in  an  improved  state,  and  not,  it  may  be  asserted,  from  any 
degeneracy  in  the  British  troops,  but  from  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  us. 

"  Jn  the  Goorkah  war  there  have  been  instances  of  the  enemy  charging  us  and  driving  our 
troops,  European  as  well  as  Native,  before  them,  a  circumstance  against  which,  unpleasant 
as  is  the  contemplation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes.  With  this  fact  so  pro- 
minent and  so  recent,  it  is  extrao'-dinary  that  any  well-informed  person  should  consider  the 
Natives  of  tlie  present  day  exactly  the  sUme  description  of  enemy  as  that  with  which  we  had 
to  cope  ten  years  ago.  A  very  false  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
country,  if  they  are  not  understood  to  be  a  vigorous,  active,  and  gallant  race.  I  am  dis«- 
posed  to  think  that  I  have  never  seen  a  more  innate  spirit  of  soldiership  in  any  people. 

"  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  Natives  have  advanced  very  seriously  in  military 
knowledge.  The  Goorkahs  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  did  not  dare  to  show  themselves  to 
Major  Kinloch's  weak  and  sickly  detachment  of  Natives.  The  change  in  their  conduct 
speaks  for  itself  The  charm  which  overawed  the  Natives  in  former  days  is  dissolved  through 
tiieir  greater  facility  of  observing  us,  and  we  must  make  up  by  increase  of  numbers  and 
real  efficiency  for  the  difference  which  the  dissolution  of  that  charm  occasions." 

With  respect  to  the  Native  artillery,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  observed  as  follows:  **  In 
all  our  wars,  I  have  either  observed  or  been  informed  from  qualified  judges,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  enemy's  artillery  has  been  as  well  served  as  our  own.  If  in  close  action  and  with 
grape  it  has  been  inferior,  I  impute  it  more  to  our  superior  equipments,  and  the  active 
strength  and  nerve  of  the  Europeans,  than  to  superiority  of  skill.  Any  instruction  they 
nay  solicit  in  this  bnuacb  can  be  of  little  detriment  to  us,  and  I  conceive  of  little  use 
to  them. 

«  In 
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No.  30.  ^  In  mortar  practice  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  us,  and  from  the  science  required  tbey 

c»r'V,r<  win  probably  continue  so.** 

1^  "     T^  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  opinion,  the  Supreme  Government,  in  a  letter  to  tlhe 

B.  5  JwiTT'ta  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  dated  25th  June  1812,  stated  that  the^  entirely  concurred 
'^'  in  the  justice  of  Sir  S.  Auchmuty's  observaUons,  and  that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  determin- 
ing that,  whatever  exception  might  be  made  in  favour  of  corps  under  the  command  of 
Europeans  serving  with  the  Nizam,  from  the  general  principle  of  withholding  the  meana  ^f 
improving  the  tactics  of  Native  states,  the  chance  of  the  evils  which  might  arise  {rom 
instructing  the  former  in  the  mortar  practice  more  than  counterbalanced  any  advantagca.to 
be  expected  from  their  expertness  in  the  use  of  that  machine*  ,,    . 

In  his  minute  of  tlie  Ist  of  September  1818,  Lord  Hastings  adverts  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Natives  in  the  use  of  ordnance.  ^^  They  are,''  says  his  Lordship,  .^45 
expert  as  ourselves  in  the  mere  mechanical  management  of  a  single  piece  of  ordiMUMii. 
They  do  not  owe  this  skill  to  our  tuition,  as  the  Honourable  Court  imagine,  though  I, dp 
believe  they  received  a  temporary  improvement  in  it  from  an  improvident  discharge  nf 
•  large  bodV  of  our  golundauze  at  a  particular  period.  European  sunners  and.  artifioect  pf 
all  nations  have  served  in  the  artillery  of  the  Indian  powers  h*om  the  days  of  Aurui^gaehe 
up  to  the  more  recent  epochs  of  our  Mysore  and  Mahratta  wars ;  and  in  the  siruggleef 
1803,  the  previous  introduction  of  French  officers  had  even  given  a  certain  deeree  of 
acientific  perfection  to  this  part  of  the  military  art.  Since  tmit  period  the  artillery  of 
Native  armies  have  perhaps  been  on  the  decline,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  ufpr 
imported  foreign  knowledge.  But  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  incidentally  recQrd- 
ing  my  opinion,  that  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  discourage  altogether  that  fashioq  lor 
actting  up  establishments  of  artillery  and  regular  infantry  among  tlie  Native  powers ;  an 
error  wliich  within  the  last  thirty  or  fortv  years  has  to  a  great  degree  superseded  that 
ipccics  of  force,  and  that  description  of  warfare,  in  which  lies  the  real  strengtn  of  our  half- 
-civilized  ofyixmcnts.  The  evil  is  therefore  after  all  imaginary,  even  if  it  were  admitted  as 
incoriiroverlible,  that  to  our  golundauze  the  Mahrattas  and  Nepaulese  owed  all  their  dexr 
ierity  in  the  meclianical  use  of  ordnance* 

*^  Kvcr  since  the  necessary  introduction  of  Natives  to  assist  European  artillerymen  in  th^ 
climate,  unfavourable  to  the  continued  and  laborious  exertions  of  the  whites,  the  contact 
liah  exii»ied  in  full  force.  Several  companies  of  lascars  have  been  invariably  attacked 
40  a  company  of  European  artillery  since  the  days  of  Lord  Clive,  as  Sir  John  Horfo^d's 
memoir  proves.  They  have  paraded,  exercised,  fought  together  at  thesam^gun;  thagr 
have  bcien  cantoned  at  the  same  place,  and  in  immediate  vicinity  to  each  other,  ^roin 
17f>8  till  J8()0  one  component  third  part  of  each  company  of  artillery,  or  more,  consisted  cif 
gulunduu/e.     Hut  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  domestic  contact,  as  it  may  be  termed*** 

On  anotlier  occasion  the  Supreme  Government  wrote  as  fiillows :  V  Knowing,  as  we  v^ 
do,  the  anxiety  of  your  Honourable  Court  at  all  times  to  have  the  fullest  information  bcfi^rto 
you  on  all  points  which  are  presented  to  your  discussion^  we  request  your  indulgence  while 
we  vary  briefly  enumerate  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  establishment  of  regular  Native 
artillery,  and  respectfully  refer  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  article  *  Golundauze**  in  Sir 
John  IiorMford's  memoir  for  a  more  ample  elucidation  of  this  interesting  subject ;  we  an 
notuware  that  tlicM:  considerations  and  arguments  have  ever  before  been  brought  a(  one 
view  under  your  notice. 

^Miolundauzc,  like  the  infantry  sepoys,  are  infinitely  cheaper  than  Europeans;  in  ftet 
they  <:mt  the  State  only  their  pay  and  clothing,  and  may  be  raised  in  any  number  aoc^ 
ut  any  time. 

**  In  the  eyes  of  tlic^  Natives  it  is  a  service  (C  elite  compared  with  that  of  the  infantry,  and 
mm  of  ihi!  hi^licNt  ca»ie,  the  greatest  couroge  and  bodily  vigour,  are  always  ready  to  enlist 
in  tliin  corps.  The  golundauze  battalion  of  this  establishment  is  not  surpassed  by  uy^ 
regitncnt  in  your  service,  and  thedevoteil  bravery  and  martial  appearance  of  the  MahratM 
golunduuze,  during  the  war  of  1803-1-5,  will  long  be  remembered  in  this  army. 


Vt— W)titiCAL  okMtiRiQS. 
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^^  In  the  routine  of  ordinary  duty  in  these  provinces,  small  pitrties  of  artillery  are  in  per- 
joetual  requisition  for  detachment  duty  in  the  hot  season  and  rains  with  sepoy  corps,  and 
maxiy  satnilar  detachments  are  stationed  constantly  with  one  or  two  guns  at  frontier  and 
'^tiipost^  All  the  European  troops,  except  on  occasionsof  indispensable  necessity,  are 
pLt^fuXfy  kept  in  comfortable  barracks  at  such  seasons,  because  experience  has  shown  that 
tti^  dim'ate  is  then  fatal  to  their  health,  and  the  esmense  and  di£Sculty  of  replacing  them 
iir^'^  great  We  confess  that  we  are  not  aware  ox  any  sufficient  reason  why  this  system, 
%'bnce  humane  and  economical,  should  not  prevail  as  well  with  artillery  as  with  inrantry; 
iiiid  it  seems  at  least  evident  that  any  supposed  superiority  of  courage  m  a  detachment  of 
European  over  Native  artillery  could  be  of  no  use  where  they  act  with  Native  infantry  or 
Ofivalry  only,  inasmuch  as  the  steadiness  of  the  European  could  be  of  little  avail  it  the 
'-Nktiye  troops  are  supposed  to  fly:  but  experience  has  uniformly  shown  that  the  golun^ 
iUnisBe  of  the  Mahratta  armies  stood  to  their  guns  to  the  laiBt,  and  were  there  cut  dowri, 
long  after  their  infantry  had  lefl  the  field.  Yet  both  these  classes  were  of  the  same  materials 
^as-^our  own  Native  soldiery,  and  the  difference  notoriously  observed  on  the  occasions  above 
stated  arose  from  the  golundause  being  the  flower  of  their  armies,  and  from  the  romantic 
'\ftkteDt  to  which  they  pushed  the  point  of  honour  of  not  abandoning  their  guns  to  the  last 
tetmmity. 

'' '  ^^  In  truth  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  mere  practical  artillerists,  these  men  have  nothing 
'ib  learn  from  us,  and  that  if  it  ever  had  been  possible  for  us  to  have  prevented  the  Natives 
^pm  learning  the  use  of  artillery,  it  is,  at  least  in  the  present  day,  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  practical  part  of  the  profession  of  an  artillerist  has  always  been  especially  cul- 
liviited  in  tne  Native  armies ;  their  ordnance  is  cast  with  equal  elegance  and  skill  to  our 
own ;  and  all  the  Native  states  of  the  smallest  note  cast  their  cannon.  The  efficient  state  of 
Ameer  Khan's  train  of  horse  artilleiy,  as  reported  to  the  Commander-in-chief  by  an  able 
bfficer  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  stands  on  our  records.  Such  was  the  vigour  and  imitative 
l^kill  of  the  Nepaulese  ordnance  department,  that  during  the  short  period  of  our  hostility 
they  found  time  to  fabricate  carriaj^es  of  patterns  till  then  novel  to  ourselves,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  distinguished,  as  it  is  said,  from  tne  produce  of  our  old  establishment  at  Cossipore. 
Tlie  resident  at  Catmandhoo  was  invited  to  witiness  there  a  practice  (which  he  describes  as 
tiaving  been  very  good)  with  ndortars  of  their  own  casting.  With  such  matters  in  proof 
before  us,  your  ^l£)nourable  Court  will  not  be  surprued  at  the  conviction  we  solemnly 
ekpress,  that  in  the  mere  practical  part  of  the  art  there  is  little,  if  anything,  left  for  the 
European  artilleryman  to  communicate  to  the  Native.  It  is  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
profession,  in  the  theoretic  and  scientific  parta  iJone,  that  our  superiority  consists,  and 
Must  ever  continue  to  be  found,  so  long  as  a  mathematical  and  pnilosophical  education 
continue  unknown  to  and  unappreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  and  so  long 
tathe  scientific  inquiry  and  discoveries  in  the  arts  are  confined  to  the  European  nations. 
But  we  appeal  to  your  Honourable  Court,  whether  every  thing  of  this  sort  be  not  aa 
much  a  dead  letter  to  the  ordinary  European  soldier  as  to  the  Rajpoot ;  and  if  this  posiuoo 
be  granted,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  tbrmer  over  the  latter,  as 
ao '  artilleryman,  excepting  in  those  qualities  of  oodily  energy  and  vigour  which  are  not 
communicable. 

*^  If  these  notions  be  well  founded,  the  only  real  superiori^  which  your  artillery  pos- 
sesses will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  education  and  ability  of  your  officers ;  and  the  sole 
(Med  of  the  golundauze  establishment  is  this,  that  the  frugality  of  your  successive 
Gayemments  has  caused  them  hithwtoto.  deny  to  the  excellent  materials  of  which  that 
corps  is  formed  the  advantage  of  a  regular  and  adequate  body  of  officers.  Judging  by  the 
^p^q;ierience  of  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  golundauze  establishments  have  been  con- 
si;^ntly  in  a  progression  of  successive  enhstments  and  abolition,  we  feel  inclined  to  express 
tQ  your  Honourable  Court  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  nature  and  demands  of  this  service 
K^  render  it  auite  as  impossible  to  dispense  with  thu  description  of  force  in  friture  as  it 
has  jproved  to  oe  heretofore;  and  we  accordingly  are  most  sohcitous  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Honourable  Court  to  that  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appears  to 
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us  the  most  politic  and  desirable  step  in  the  present  day,  to  modify  the  golimdatae  system 
by  such  a  judicious  admixture  of  European  artillery,  and  abore  all  of  European  officers^  as 
shall  ensure  to  the  united  mass  all  the  good  of  which  either  branch  is  suceptible,  and  shall 
leave  no  room  for  apprehended  evils." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  additional  evidence  of  the  proficiency  of  the  Native 
powers  in  the  management  of  ordnance:  but  we  have  an  instance  in  the  battle  of  Maheid- 
pore,  where  the  fire  of  Holkar's  artillery  "was  most  destructive,**  and  "the  enemy  served 
their  guns  till  they  were  bayonetted,*** 

2.  With  respect  to  the  "  injustice  of  depriving  our  allies  of  every  vestige  of  military 

Swer/' — This  argument  was  urged  by  General  Clavering  in  the  year  1777,  when  Mr. 
istings  appointra  officers  to  the  Vizier's  troops.     "  The  oepriving  a  prince  of  his  army, 
isaid  the  General)   is,  in  other  words,  dethroning  him ;   nis  consent  can  never  be  vo- 
untarily  obtained  for  it,  though  he  may  be  under  such  circumstances  as  to  be  obliged  to 
say  so.** 

In  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  it  is  observed,  *^  It  is  no  less  desirable  that 
our  character  for  justice  and  moderation  should  be  upheld,  and  that  we  should  avoid  every 
measure  tending  to  excite  jealousy  and  irritation  in  the  Native  states  not  subject  to  our 
rule.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  paramount  establishment  of  a  subsidiary  force  within 
the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince,  we  appoint  European  officers  to  command  the  troops 
which  he  raises  and  maintains,  and  whicn  are  employed  principally  in  the  performance  of 
municipal  duties,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  both  prince  and  people  shoufd  not  take  offence 
at  our  pretensions,  and  entertain  suspicions  of  our  designs. 

"  The  strongest  objections  to  the  subsidiary  system  are  founded  on  its  tendency  to  para- 
lize  the  useful  energies  of  the  Native  governments,  to  encourage  them  in  misrule,  to  lower 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  subjects,  to  degrade  the  national  character,  to  subvert  the 
independence,  and  eventually  to  lead  to  the  subjugation  of  those  states  into  which  it  is 
introduced ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  interference  in  their  internal  affairs  becomes  Riore 
frequent  and  minute  will  all  those  evils  be  aggravated  and  accelerated.'* 

3.  ^^  As  to  the  impolicy  of  displacing  the  Native  sirdars,  and  of  thereby  exciting  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  our  political  influence. 

'  This  objection  applies  chiefly  to  the  cavalry  officers ;  and  as  the  observations  of  the 
Supreme  Government  with  relation  to  it  have  been  already  given  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper  (p.  269),  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  appointment  of  European  officers  to  command  the 
regular  infantry  battalions  must  be  r^arcled  with  jealousy  by  the  military  population  of 
ibe  state,  since  it  precludes  those  who  enter  into  that  line  of  the  service  from  acqairiiig 
arank  superior  to  that  of  a  subaltern.  It  has  been  suggested,  not  only  that  the  Native  ruler 
should  be  permitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peishwa,  to  select  the  officer  to  be  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  infantry  establishment,  but  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  revive  the  rank  of 
Native  commandant,  appointing  one  to  each  brigade :  this  was  a  rank  formerly  attainable  in 
our  own  army,  but  which  was  abolished  many  years  ago. 

It  would  appear  from  Lord  Hastings'  Minute  already  quoted,  that  the  r^ular  infantry 
in  the  service  of  Sindia,  from  the  general  to  the  drill-sergeant,  was  wholy  officered  by 
Natives ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  oflScers  in  the  service  of  oar  alte 
might  deem  themselves  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  highest  rank  even  in  this  line  of  the  itai- 
litary  profession. 

4.  It  is  objected  "  that  British  officers  employed  in  the  service  of  our  allies  are  in  a 
great  measure  placed  beyond  the  control  of  their  own  Government;  that  they  majrftcre- 
ft>re  practise   peculation  with  impunity ;  and  that  the  high  emoluments  which  tbef 

eflffoy 
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eujoy  are  calculated  to  render  the  officers  serving  with  our  own  battalions  dissatisfied  with 
tlieir  condition.'^ 

Mr.  Hastings  himself,  although  the  system  introduced  into  the  Vizier's  army  originated 
with  him,  appears  eventually  to  have  felt  the  force  of  this  objection. 

<^  I  have  observed  (says  he)  some  evils  growing  out  of  the  system,  which  in  my  opinion 
more  than  counterbalanced  its  expected  advantages,  had  they  been  realized  in  their 
fullest  extent.  The  remote  stations  of  these  troops  placing  the  commanding  officers  be- 
yond the  notice  and  control  of  the  Board,  afforded  too  much  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion for  unwarrantable  emoluments,  and  excited  the  contagion  of  peculation  and  rapa- 
city throughout  the  whole  army. 

^^  The  numbers,  influence,  and  enormous  amount  of  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Company's  servants,  civil  and  military,  in  the  Vizier's  service,  had  become 
an  intolerable  burthen  on  the  revenue  and  authority  of  his  Excellency,  and  exposed  us  to 
the  envy  and  resentment  of  the  whole  country,  by  excluding  the  Native  servants  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Vizier  from  the  rewards  of  their  services  and  attachment/' 

The  officers  so  employed  are  placed  in  a  situation  of  difficulty ;  they  owe  indefeasible 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  and  they  owe  service  to  the  prince  from  whom  they 
receive  pay.  In  case  of  a  rupture  between  the  British  Government  and  the  prince  by 
whom  they  are  employed  they  must  either  abandon  their  allegiance  or  desert  the  power 
which  pays  them.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  objection  to  say,  that  the  prince 
by  whom  they  are  employed  knows  that  he  must  lose  their  services  in  the  contingency 
alluded  to,  for  in  point  of  fact  they  receive  their  appointment,  not  from  his  government, 
but  from  ours. 

5.  The  last  objection  which  has  been  stated  is,  '^  that  in  the  event  of  mutiny  in  our 
own  armies,  the  Native  (and  even  the  European  officers,  if  they  should  be  implicated) 
might  find  in  the  regular  coips  of  our  allies  a  corresponding  spirit,  which  might  serve  to 
aggravate  and  spread  the  evil." 

Amongst  the  various  subjects  involved  in  this  discussion,  we  must  not  entirely  overlook 
the  difficulties  which  have  occasionally  occurred  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
European  officers  in  the  Company's  service.  Removed  at  an  early  period  of  life  from 
their  native  country,  their  attachment  to  their  homes,  their  families  and  connexions, 
these  attachments  are  unavoidably  weakened,  and  they  are  consequently  more  liable 
to  the  operation  of  feelings  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  than  persons  otherwise  in- 
structed. 

On  the  8th  August  1814,  the  resident  at  Hydrabad  having  applied  for  certain  European 
and  Native  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  to  assist  in  drilling  the  Russel  brigade. 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  recorded  his  reasons  fpr  objecting  to  the  measure,  in  the  following 
terms : 

<^  Because  the  nature  of  that  duty  renders  the  individuals  employed  upon  it  liable  to 
contract  habits  and  to  imbibe  hopes  of  advancement  which  tend  to  make  them  unsettled 
and  disaffected  in  their  subsequent  progress  through  our  own  service,  when  they  find 
that  such  hopes  are  not  realized. 

^^  Because  the  intimacies  which  they  naturally  form  with  Natives  in  the  Nizam's  service 
too  often  lead  to  the  forming  and  disseminating  of  prejudices  and  opinions  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  expose  their  allegiance  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
intrigues  of  designing  persons,  of  whom  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  exist  at  the 
court  and  in  the  city  of  Hydrabad. 

^*  Returning  to  their  regular  duties^  these  men  may  become  the  means  of  traitorous 
communication  between  tbeNi;^am's  subjects  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Company.  Their 
fidelity  has  been  shaken,  and  a  fitter  medium  than  them  for  the  machinations  of  treason 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 
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Nu.  iH).  "  These  argnmcnts  are  foDDded  ai  mnch  on  actaal  experience  bs  on  principles  of  poli- 

fOHiinHKi.  (ical  precaution  ;  for  it  is  well  unrleretood  that,  on  a  former  occasion  (in  I8O0),  when  the 

T  fidelity  uf  our  Native  troops  at  Hydrabad  was,  and  with  good  reason,  questioned,  many  of 

U'ttcrJmni        the  individuals  whose  tour  of  duiv  led  them  to  the  interior  of  the  city  were  found  to  be 

**■  '^*1-    the  principal  instigators  of  disaffection. 

"  The  Cktmmander-in-Cbief  has  not  at  present  the  remotest  suspicion  of  the  attachment 
of  our  Native  army ;  on  the  contrai7,  he  feels  an  implicit  reliance  upon  it :  but  bia  Excel- 
lency cannot,  even  with  this  impression,  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  guard  the  troops  from  temptation,  by  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  from  being 
placed  in  the  way  of  listening  to  opinions  and  of  imbibing  sentiments  the  encouragement 
of  which  may  by  possibili^  lead  to  the  most  disaMrous  results. 

"The  mere  act  oftraining  the  troops  of  the  Native  powers  to  theEuropean  discipline  does 
not  constitute  one  of  the  Commander-in-chiers  objections  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion ;  it  has  indeed  been  virtually  recognised  as  innoxious  by  superior  authority,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency is  of  opinion  that,  although  It  may  render  our  allies  useful  and  our  enemies  pre- 
sumptuous, it  will  have  no  farther  pernicious  efiect  than  in  the  collateral  operation  of  cor- 
rupting the  instruments  of  their  instruction." 

Lord  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  GeorgCj  dated  28th  February 
1815,  observed  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  objection  was  founded  upon  the  mistaken  sup- 
position, that  our  sepoys  employed  in  drilling  and  disciplining  the  Nizam's  troops  were  in 
the  hnbit  of  frequent  and  uncontrolled  intercourse  with  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  his  High- 
ness, but  tliat,  in  fact,  no  such  extended  intercourse  does  exist ;  the  intercourse  between  our 
sepoys  and  the  Natives  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam  being  extremely  limited,  and  wholly  con- 
fined  to  the  soldiers  composing  the  regular  brigade  of  his  Highness. 

"  riicse  corps  (observes  his  Lordship)  form  a  body  entirely  distinct  io  every  particular 
from  tht  troops  forming  the  remainder  of  the  Niznm  s  army.  They  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  placed  under  the  command  of  officers  of  experience  and  respectability.  Two  bri- 
gades are  stationed  in  Berar,  and  have  reached  such  an  advanced  state  of  discipline  as  not 
to  require  the  assistance  of  men  from  our  army.  The  only  brigade  which  does  require 
that  assistance  is  the  Russell  brigadf^  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hydrabad.  Since 
the  original  formation  of  this  corps  great  pains  have  Been  taken  to  place  it  on  such  a 
footing  OS  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possiole,  the  objections  which  have  been  occasionally  urged 
against  the  policy  of  encouragitig  any  improvement  in  the  military  establishments  of  our 
Native  allies.  It  is  placed  unoer  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hare,  of  the  Bombar  arroyt 
an  officer  lately  appointed  by  myself  to  that  situation.  The  officers  who  act  under  nim  are 
represented  to  he  gentlemen  of  unquestionable  character  and  fidelity.  The  men  are  chiefly 
recruited  from  the  British  territones,  and  are  not  in  any  instance  received  from  the  other 
corps  in  the  Nizam's  service.  The  brigade  is  cantoned  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  residency 
fromilie  city;  it  furnishes  no  guards,  nor,  unless  when  on  actual  service,  does  any  duty  what- 
ever out  of  its  own  line ;  it  is  paid  every  month  firom  the  resident's  treasury  by  an  order  on  the 
Peslicar :  it  is  armed,  dressed,  disciplined,  and  equipped  in  every  respect  like  one  of  our 
own  corps.  The  men  composing  it  have  no  more  intercourse  with  the  nativea  of  Hydrabtdf 
or  with  any  of  the  Nizam's  subjects,  than  the  sepoys  of  our  own  army  have;  and  adverting 
to  the  authority  by  which  their  officen  are  nominated,  and  the  source  from  which  they  im- 
inedintvly  receive  their  par,  two  circumstances  which  have  more  influence  than  any  other 
over  the  mind  of  a  Native  soldier,  they  certainly  may  be  aupposed  to  consider  themeWn 
as  being  more  the  troops  of  the  Honourable  Company  tbanof  ttie  Nizam.  Both  their  pride 
and  their  interest  bind  them  to  us;  and  far  from  exciting  disaffection  in  the  mind*  of  our 
sepovii  wlio  are  employed  in  drilling  them,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  their  over  feelii^  it 
themsclve:,. 

<'  With  respect  to  the  hopes  of  adraDcenent,  wbidb  Sir  Themw  Hiilop  ii  of  oyWw: 
may  be  entertained  by  the  men  of  our  army  employad  apon  this  d«^,  ud  which  taa^  waA 
10  make  them  unscttle<l  and  diisaii»fie«1  in  their  subsequent  p  ''         •     -    -^ 
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piu-ty  of  our  sepoys  return  to  their  own  co^m  from  jdioidiity.in  question,  they  uniformly 
recdve  a  present  in  money  from  tbe  officer:  cpmniandttq^  the  Nizam's  brigade,  and  liiat  the 
party  by  whom  they  are  relieved  will  scarcely  expeet  a  reward  different  from  that  whidi 
they  know  to  have  been  given  to  those  who  have  preceded  them." 

'    '  •  .1 

4*    Of  Interference  having  for  its  object  the  ReformaHan  of  the  Civil  and  Military 

Administration  of  our  Mlies. 

» 

Oudel 

In  a  preceding  page  it  has  been  stated,  that  some  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  contain  a  sti- 
pulation empowerme  the  British  Government,  m  certain  cases,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
administration  of  alhed  states. 

By  the  trea^  concluded  in  the  year  1798  with  Saadut  Ali,  the  subsidy  was  increased 
from  55,50,000  rupees  to  76,00,000  rupees  per  annum,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
which  had  then  arisen  of  augmenting  the  number  of  British  troops  stationed  in  Oude. 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Teiffnmouth  introduced  into  the  treaty  an  article,  which  stipu- 
lated that  the  Vizier  should,  m  concert  with  the  British  Government,  retrench  the  super- 
fluous charges  of  his  public  establishments.  At  this  period  of  time  the  Vizier's  military 
establishments  are  said  to  have  consisted  in  the  whole  of  10,800  horse,  fifty-five  battalions 
of  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  artillerymen,  and  10,000  peons,  or  armed  attendants ; 
the  maintenance  of  this  force  cost  nearly  sevepty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  which  the 
collectors  or  aumils  deducted  from  the  revenues  paid  to  government;  but  of  this  large 
sum  a  part  only  was  received  by  the  troops,  who  were  constantly  kept  in  arrear.  This 
circumstance  produced  and  fostered  that  spirit  of  mutiny  and  passion  for  plunder  which 
rendered  them  more  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  than  to  a  foreign  enemy.  The  aumils, 
in  order  to  appease  that  spirit  of  mutiny,  annually  granted  to  the  troops  assignments  on 
those  districts  m  which  the  land«rents  were  with  die  greatest  difficulty  collected,  namely, 
those  held  by  powerful  zemindars,  who,  being  dkaffected  to  the  government,  both  from 
the  oppressive  exactions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  and  from  their  own  turbulent 
^nd  rebellious  disposition,  had  not  for  many  years  paid  any  rent  beyond  the  amount 
which  could  be  levied  by  military  force.  To  enable  them  to  resist  the  revenue  collectors^ 
as  well  as  to  coerce  their  own  peasantry  and  to  commit  depredations  on  their  weaker  neigh«- 
bours,  these  zemindars  retained  in  their  service  from  10,000  to  20,000  men  each,  and  had 
erected  small  forts,  many  of  which  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  for  several 
weeks  a  siege  of  the  Vizier^s  troops,  and  sometimes  to  set  their  utmost  efforts  at  com* 
plete  defiance. 

With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  the  government  at  home,  in  a  letter  dated  15tb 
May  1799,  observed:  "  The  large,  useless,  and  expensive  military  establishment  within 
the  Oude  dominions  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  economical  re- 
form, and  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  finding  that  the  subject  has  already  come  under 
your  consideration.'' 

The  evil,  however,  remained  uncorrected  at  the  period  when  Lord  Wellesley  opened 
with  Saadut  Ali  the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  November  1801. 

Writing  to  the  resident  at  Lucnow,  on  the  23d  of  December  1798,  Lord  Wellesley 
thus  expressed  himself:  **  The  state  of  the  Vizier's  own  troops  is  a  most  pressing  evil.  To 
you  I  need  not  enlarge  on  their  inefficiency  and  insubordination.  My  intention  is  to 
persuade  his  Excellency,  at  a  proper  season,  to  disband  the  whole  of  bis  own  army,  with 
the  exception  of  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  state  or  of  collec- 
tion of  revenue.  In  the  place  of  the  armed  rabble  which  now  alarms  the  Vizier  and  in- 
vites his  enemies,  I  propose  to  substitute  an  increased  number  of  the  Company's  regi- 
nients  of  infantry  and  cavalry." 

The 
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;  ^o  'ith  The  Additiouttl  force  destined  for  the  Vizier's  service  was* — 

4  regiments  of  Native  cavalry. 
UuA.t  iimii  6  regiments  (12  battalions)  of  Native  infiudtry. 

1^,  H  Jotw,  Km|.  1  battalion  of  artillery, 

of  urliicli  the  first  division  entered  the  Oode  territories  on  the  I5th  of  January  1800. 

Iloforc  the;  end  of  February  1800  orders  were  issued  by  the  Vizier  for  commencing  the 
diiirhiirgc)  of  his  own  battaliouSf  a  measure  which^  by  extreme  good  management^  was 
to  a  grcMit  oxtcuit  carried  into  effect  without  bloodshed  or  much  commotion. 

In  a  h'tler  to  tho  resident,  dated  the  22d  January  1801^  Lord Wellesley  says,  *'  TheVizier 
In  niiimdy  ni>nrl/.ed  that  I  have  long  lamented  the  various  defects  of  the  system  by  which 
tho  nUiilrH  of  Ills  lixooUency*s  government  are  administered.  Conscious  of  the  same  ^e- 
jcicitN.  hU  Ifxoollonry  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  correct  them  by  the  assistance  of 
I  hi*  ni'llUh  Oovrnimeiit.  The  continuance  of  the  present  system  will  exhaust  the  country 
til  Miirh  a  «|pgn*c«,  an  to  pnH:hide  the  |K>ssibilitv  of  realizing  the  subsidy.  In  place  of  inve- 
iMi'Mln  mid  grttwiiiuf  abuMos  nuiHt  Ih^  sub«(titutea  a  wise  and  benevolent  plan  ofgovernmeDt, 
iiiiliuihitiMl  to  Innptiv  the  |>ot^plo  with  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  and  of  life;  to 
iinriMiiii||o  hiduNlry  t  and  to  es^lablish  order  and  submission  to  the  just  authority  of  tbe 
Hi  air,  «Mi  I  ho  nolld'  foundalions  of  gmlitude  for  benefits  received  and  expectation  of  cod- 
iIihiimI  Horurlly .  Having  luaum'lv  I'on^idered  these  drcomstances  with  tbe  attention  and 
di'illMMatiou  whioh  tho  im(vvrfauct'  of  the  subject  requires,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  effeetual 


lUiiillv*    N«^  «^lhor  )vni«s(Y  can  ecSna  any  considenible  improvement  in  tbe  resourcea  of 
lh«>  «i«u\  or  oaii  uliinialoly  Mvure  its  exterml  safety  and  iDteroal  peace.** 

Moil'  (hail  thirty  years  haw  elapsed  since  this  opinion  was  delivered,  during  which 
I  lino  ilio  «'vllii  of  minrulo  have  subsisted  in  Oude ;  and  there  is  now  but  too  much  reason  Co 
liMii  I  lint  tli(«  iviuody  prt\j(H:ted  by  Lord  Wellesley  must  be  resorted  to.  On  fortber  reflec- 
iloii,  liin  LordNhip  was  restrained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  an  arrangeiiieDt 
whirh  iipiuMircHi  to  he  calculated  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remove  the  evils  of  which  hecom- 
plaliiiul,  and  at  all  events  to  contract  the  limits  within  which  those  evils  operated. 

Hy  I  ho  treaty  of  1HI)I^  the  security  of  the  subsidy  was  provided  for  by  thecen^on 
ol'  alMMit  oiio-half  i>f  the  Vizicr*s  territories.  The  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  British 
tiovornnient  over  the  remainder  of  his  country  was  provided  for  in  the  following  terms : 
'*  And  the  Honourable  the  East-India  Company  hereby  guarantee  to  his  Excellency  the 
X'IaIih',  iind  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  territories  which  wiU  recnab 
to  bin  l««Mvllency  aHor  the  territonal  cession,  together  with  the  exercise  of  his  and  thdr 
authority  within  the  said  dominions.  His  Excellency  engages  that  he  will  establish  in  hit 
iV(i«M-veii  dominions  such  a  system  of  administration  (to  he  carried  into  eflfect  by  his  own 
olIlivrN)  as  nhall  l>e  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be  ealcalated  to 
kcHiirr  the  lives  and  pn>|>erty  of  tbe  inhabitants  ;  and  his  Excellency  will  alwavs  advise 
with,  and  act  in  conformity  to  the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  said  HonooralMe  Coai- 
pany." 

T\\o  fivipiency  with  w*hich  the  Mzier's  government  required  the  aid  of  oor  troopi  in 
ciH*ri*iii|{  ivlVaotory  xeinindars  and  demolishing  their  forts,  at  length  induced  the  Gover* 
ii<u  ^iMUM'iil,  l^onlMinto,  to  call  upon  Saadut  Ali  to  correct  those  vices  in  the  sjfitem  of 
lii(»  udiiiiiiiMiration  to  which  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  subjects  was  attributable,  ^ptain 
(now  MiMiionant-colonel)  Baillie  was  instructed,  in  a  letter  dated  28th  DecemberlSlO^  lo 
biiag  iindcT  his  l^cellency's  notice  the  stipulation  above  recited.  Lord  Mintoaithe 
ANiuc  tinu*  addresscHl  a  letter  to  Saadut  Ali  suggesting  the  outline  of  a  idan  of  reteni. 
This  propoHid  having  iK'cn  disregarded,  the  resident  declared  that  |^  tbe  uitnre  assistance 
or  support  of  a  single  soldier  of  the  British  army,  to  the  (then)  present  baneful  system  of 
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assessment  and  collection,  or  to  any  of  its  instraments  in  the  persons  of  his  Excellency's 
aumils,  was  totally  out  of  the  question,  and  that  under  all  these  circumstances  it  behoved 
his  Excellency  to  consider  under  what  so  beneficial  arrangement  as  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  British  Government  the  resources  of  his  country  would  be  realized,  and  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions  secured  against  the  probable  insurrection  of  the  landholders, 
the  effect  of  oppression  and  despair?" 

In  his  dispatch  reporting  his  proceedings  the  resident  says :  '^  A  firm  and  decided 
refusal  of  the  future  assistance  of  our  troops  to  support  the  proceedings  of  the  aumils,  or 
to  coerce  the  defaulting  zemindars,  must  of  necessity  have  the  desired  effect  in  a  very 
limited  time;  and  a  declaration  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  a  direct 
address  to  the  Vizier,  would,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  of  use  in  accelerating  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object.'* 

The  Vice-president  in  Council  (Lord  Minto  being  then  absent)  was  of  opinion  that  the 
course  recommended  by  the  resident  would  bring  into  immediate  question  the  continuance 
or  dissolution  of  the  relations  established  by  treaty,  an  extremity  which  it  was  desirable 
to  avoid.  He  was  therefore  directed  to  suspend  the  negotiation,  but  to  intimate  to  his 
Excellency,  that  the  British  Government  was  much  disappointed  at  his  opposition  to  the 
salutary  measures  which  had  been  recommended  to  his  adoption. 

The  progress  and  unsuccessful  result  of  the  negotiation  was  reported  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  a  letter  dated  the  15th  October  1811,*  of  which  the  following  are  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs : 

^^  Where  the  lands  are  let  in  farm,  they  are  leased  on  exorbitant  terms.  The  farmer, 
with  a  view  both  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  to  secure  a  profit  to  himself  during  the 
limited  period  of  his  tenure,  naturally  exercises  rigour  and  oppression  within  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  When  the  lands  are  held  aumanee  (which  is  the  case  with  at  least  a  moiety 
of  the  Vizier's  dominions),  that  is,  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  government 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  that  officer  is  rendered  responsible  for  the  realization  of 
the  imposed  jumma,  and  the  excess  of  the  assessment  is  generally  such  as  cannot  be  levied 
without  extortion,  violence,  and  injustice  When  a  compliance  with  such  demands  is 
refused,  the  farmer,  aumil,  or  officer  represents  the  zemindar  to  be  a  defaulter  and  rebel, 
and  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  troops  for  his  coercion.  Thus  the  Vizier  employs  the 
British  troops  as  the  instrument  of  those  wide  extended  exactions,  while  their  presence, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  British  Government  to  suppress  dis- 
orders within  his  Excellency's  country,  precludes  that  natural  remedy  which  overstrained 
and  unprotected  oppression  carries  within  itself. 

^^  Disappointed  in  our  endeavours  to  relieve  the  British  Government  from  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  activity  of  a  system  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  without  assuming  a  degree 
of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Vizier's  dominions  which  would  amount  to 
the  absolute  control  of  his  Excellency's  authority,  no  alternative  seems  left  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  and  exercise  of  that  right  of  investigation  and  arbitration  which  is  described 
in  our  last  instructions  to  the  resident.  This  course  of  proceeding,  however,  supposing  it 
to  be  unobstructed  by  the  perverted  interests  and  artifices  of  the  Vizier,  can  only  be  ex- 
pected to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  in  a  very  partial  degree.  The  abuses  of  a  system 
radically  vicious  must  continue  to  ex[st,  and,  under  the  most  favourable  operation  of  the 
proposed  arrangement,  we  can  only  hope  in  some  cases  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  spe- 
cific acts  of  injustice,  and  to  avoia  the  pain  and  discredit  of  enforcing  exactions  by  the 
British  arms." 

The  Government  at  home  (18th  February  1814)  deeply  regretted  that  the  negotiation 
80  ably  and  zealously  conducted  by  Colonel  Baillie  had  failed  of  success.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Vizier  to  accede  to  a  specific  plan  of  reform  could  not  be 
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No.  ^H),  deemed  such  a  violation  of  the  treaty  as  to  warrant  the  British  Government  in  refnain^  mc 

rtrnfinnmi.  aid  of  its  troops  to  soppress  insarrections  :  bat  at  the  same  time  they  folly  rec(^ised'toe 

~^  right  of  arbitration  in  all  cases  when  the  troops  were  reqoired  to  enforce  the  demamH'  of 

U.ttfT^fr(Mii  ^h^j  Vizier's  officers.  =  P  -m i 

A  pointed  remonstrance  from  Lord  Minto,  dated  8th  May  1812,  drew  from  Saa\|M^'A1i 
a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  reform :  but  he  evaded  the  lEidoptioti'oftke 
plan  proposed  by  his  Lordship,  whose  final  address  to  Saadut  Ali,  dated  2d  Juiy  1919, 
warned  him  not  to  expect  that  the  British  Government,  by  whatever  hands  it  migll  be 
administered,  would  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  doty,  however  painful  it  might  be 
to  discharge  it.  The  Maier's  reply  expressed  acquiescence  in  the  Govemor-geiibrBfa 
propositions,  but  in  a  tone  of  sullen  reluctance  and  discontent  that  left  no  hope  of.  his 
cordial  adoption  of  the  measures  of  reform  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent*     ': «- .  ji  ^' 

^^'hcn  the  Vizier's  letter  reached  Calcutta,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  (then  Earl  of  Moira) 
had  assumeii  the  combined  offices  of  Governor-general  and  Commander-in-chief. .  Ckm- 
coiving  that  the  feelings  of  Saadut  Ali  had  been  irritated  by  the  tone  in  which  the  lefonb 
and  niauy  points  of  minor  importance  had  been  pressed  upon  his  attention.  Lord  Uaatiugs 
instructoii  Colonel  Baillie  to  confine  his  negotiations  to  the  main  question.  His  Lordship, 
in  a  letter  dated  7th  January  1814,  assured  the  Mzier  that  it  was  his  anxious  desire  ind 
that  of  his  c\>Iloagues  to  uphold  hi$  Excellencv's  diguity,  but  that  his  interests  and  o^r 
were  «o  in$o|varably  interwoven,  that  it  would  be  criminid  in  us  did  we  not  offer  him  o^ 
be»t  adviix'  in  anvVviguucture  which  we  might  think  prq^uant  with  evil ;  that  on  ili^ 
gr\)und  we  had  uiyed  him  to  adopt  arran^meuts  of  reform,  as  the  only  mode  of  avo^dk^ 
a  coiivul^on  not  to  be  quelled  but  by  utplioations  of  our  force  that  would  be  discreditably 
lo  u»«  and  which  uv  consequently  could  not  make  for  his  support;  that  it  was  dishonoi^ 
able  to  the  British  arms  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  acts  of  injustice.  Lord  Hastings 
iherctore  eutivutiHl  the  Vixier  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  manly  confidence^  to  mninUun 
the  united  interests  of  the  two  governments  firm  and  unshakeu,  promising  that  it  should 
Ih*  his  study  to  forbear,  as  far  as  his  duty  would  permit,  from  agitating  any  minor  qoe^- 
lions  which  niight  be  unpalatable  to  his  Excellency.  His  Lordshij>,  in  conclusiooj  ih- 
fornicd  the  Vizier  that  Colonel  (then  Major)  Baillie  had  his  entire  confidence,  and 
euti-imied  liim  to  attend  to  the  a)mmunicatious  of  that  ofiicer. 

-  'Y\m  tonqMjrate  appeal  elicited  from  Saadut  Ali  a  profusion  of  complimentary  exprear 
.<iionN  and  assurances  of  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  but  the  Viaier  carefully 
avoided  any  promise  of  adopting  the  arrangements  which  bad  been  so  often  recomm^d- 
cd  to  him.  .  . , 

Under  these  untoward  circumstances,  Lord  Hastings  ceased  to  press  upon  the  Vbij}r 
any  npt^cific  plan,  but  called  upon  him  to  propose  a  plan  of  his  own.  In  a  letter  tp.  tjbjc 
Secret  Committee,  dated  3d  March  1814,  Lord  Hastiogs  says,'^  I  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  Nabob  Vizier  into  perfect  good  temper,  and  he  now  cheerfully  engages  to  do  all 
whicli  huH  long  been  matter  of  fretful  contei^t  between  the  two  e;overnments.  I  do  not 
speak  of  this  as  a  light  advantage.  We  are  now  on  such  terms,  that  I  could,  with  conQ- 
dcnce  of  success,  apply  to  him  for  a  loan  to  the  Company  in  case  of  sudden  emergencyj 
a  iitcp  from  which  Hnanie  would  have  debarred  me  bad  our  bickering  continued-  jft  is  ixi 
evcMiifnl  resource  of  no  common  importance,  when  ^ou  consider  that  from  no  other  quar- 
ter wttH  such  aid  attainable.  Add  to  this,  that  the  smews  of  war  which  the  Vizier, migbt 
have  witlilicid  from  us  would  have  been  secretly  furnished  to  those  whom  be  miglUbSrc 
rcganhrd  m  wreaking  a  vengeance  in  which  he  had  his  share/'  '^  ' 

On  the  nigiit  of  the  11th  July  1814,  Saadut  Ali,  who  had  for  some  weeks  complaia^  of 
ill  health,  waii  tiuddcnly  taken  ill,  and  expired  before  medical  assistance  could  be  brought 
By  the  prompt  and  judicious  measures  of  Colonel  Baillie,  Gauzee- oo-Dien  Khan,  thjp.el- 
dest  son  of  the  deceased,  was  placed  upon  the  niusnud,  without  the  smallest  int^flrtijir 
tiou  of  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  the  supposed  design  of  Shums-oo-DowIah>  th£  late 
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l^ip!t. Aecond  son,  to  possess  binself  of  the  vacant  throne  under  the  assumed  nominatiim        No.  90* 
Of^l^  father  was  frustrated.  Ghuzee-oo-Dien^ took  the  name  or  title  of  Refaat-oo-Dowlah*  tmfUmBtf. 

? )  Itifi/arly  acts  of  the  new  Vizier's  government  afforded  the  fairest  promise  that  all  pend-       Lafefciwftom 
ing  questions  with  the  state  of  Oude  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged*    He  agreed  to  ad-    «;  i^j^I^*^ 
ymuc€(a^ore  and  eight  lacs  of  rupees  on  loan  to  the  British  Government.    There  was  at      '  i"     1* 

lil^Eit^tUne  (October  1814)  a  near  prospect  of  a  war  with  Nepaul ;  and  in  the  course  of  Uiat 
^B^sjt  a  rurther  loan  of  a croce  was  obtained  from. his  Excellency. 

^d  He  inherited  from  his  father  treasure  amounting  to  14  crores  of  rupees,  and  on  the 
jfeathof  the  Bhow^fiegnm^  the  widow  of  Sujah-8d*l>owlah^  which  took  place  in  Decern- 
•fisr  ISifr,  Ghuzee<oo-Dien  Khan  obtained  a  further  aocession  of  property,  valued  at  more 
ihaft  a  siiHion  sterlings  besides  jaghires  which  under  her  iU-regulated  management  had 
yielded  a  net  revenue  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  about  £100^000  per  annum. 

i  rrb  ibe  year  181&,  Refaat«oo-Dowlah,  vidth  the  entire  approbation  of  Lord  Hastings, 
easl^  off  his  nominal  dependence  on  the  court  of  Delhi,  by  substituting  for  the  title  of 
Vialer,  the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Oudew 

'':''l^ome  propositions  submitted  by  Refaat-oo-Dowlah,  in  the  year  1815,  including 
iitnong  other  subjects  that  of  reform,  drew  from  Lord  Hastings  a  paper  of  observations  on 
Vbt  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  which  the  Vizier  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  exercise 
Within  his  dominiohs.  His  Lordship  conceived,  that  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive 
meaning  should  be  given  to  such  articles  as  were  in  favour  of  that  party  whose  weakness 
presented  no  security  for  him  but  on  that  good  faith  on  which  he  had  relied  ;  that  the 
tib^ervation  by  treaty  of  a  right  to  interfere  with,  advice  or  remonstrance  upon  any 
management  of  affairs  within  his  reserved  dominions  which  might  injuriously  affect 
IMtish  interests,  clearly  implied  that  in  all  other  respects  his  administration  was  to  be 
free ;  and  that  in  all  puolic  observance  he  should  be  treated  as  an  independent  prince. 
*^  Essentially  (says  hi»  Lordship)  he  must  be  subservient  to  the  British  Government;  but 
In  proportion  as  that  point  is  secure,  personal  attentions  to  him  involve  no  inconvenience, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  but  be  productive  of  advantage.  In  all  intercourse  the 
resident  should  consider  himself  as  the  ambassador  from  the  British  Government  to  an 
acknowledged  sovereign.  '  A  respectful  urbanity,  and  a  strict  fulfilment  of  established 
ceremonials  should  thence  be  preserved  by  the  resident  towards  his  Excellency.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  resident  to  exercise  influence  over  him,  so  that 
at^  paradeof  that  influence  in  the  eyes  of  others  must  be  no  less  useless  than  revolting. 

*  Lord  Hastings  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  the  discovery  that  the  Vizier  had 
leagued  himself  with  our  enemies  could  justify  the  substitution  of  our  Government  for  his. 
Hefeat-oo-Dowlah  signified  to  Colonel  Baillie  his  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  plan  of  re- 
form recommended  by  the  British  Govevnment,  and  instructed  his  ministers  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  that  work  in  concert  with  the  resident.^  An  unfortunate  change, 
however,  in  the  Vizier^s  disposition  and  counseb  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  reform* 

In  the  year  1816,  circumstances  arose  which  deprived  the  Supreme  government  of  the 
able  services  of  Colonel  Baillie  at  the  court  of  Luckoow,  to  whose  lot  hi^  fallen  the  painful 
and  unthankful  task  of  remonstrating  for  years  against  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  the 
^forcement  of  which  bv  our  troops  was  abhorrent  to  his  sense  of  honour,  as  well 
a$  10  his  conception  of  what  was  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  Government.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  Strachey,  who,  after  retaining  the  office  about  a  twelve- 
month, was  replaced  by  Mr*  Mouckton. 

The  despatches  from  Lucknow  abounded  in  representations  of  the  disorders  prevalent 
in  Oode^  and  of  the  constant  applications  which  were  made  for  the  assistance  of  our  troops 
to  coerce  refractory  zemindars.  Nor^was  this  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil :  the  laxity  of 
the  police  in  the  Oude  country  afforded  a  si^e  shelter  to  organized  bands  of  robbers,  who, 
iMuuig  from  their  secret  haunts,  intercepted  our  treasure  convoys  and  carried  off  their 
pfilnder  with  impunity.    Sudi  was  the  unaccommodating  temper  of  the  king»  that  he 
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started  all  manner  of  difllicuUies  in  opposition  to  the  request  of  the  British  Government 
for  permission  to  cross  his  borders  in  pursuit  of  these  bold  depredators. 

A  boat  coming  from  Calcutta  with  treasure  tvas  plundered  at  a  place  called  Mnkrali, 
near  Moughyr,  and  about  £12,000  carried  clear  off.  It  had  been  ascertained  that 
a  person  named  Mirhban  Sing,  the  son  of  one  of  the  king  of  Oudc's  subjects, 
planned  and  executed  this  robbery.  He  had  stationed  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta,  and  having  watched  the  departure  of  the  treasure,  never  lost  sight  of  it  until  it 
reached  the  place  where  the  robbery  was  committed.  The  magistrate  ascertained  and 
pointed  out  the  places  where  the  plunder  had  been  deposited,  and  named  the  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  Mirhban  Sing  with  a  gang  of  about  200  matchlock-men  re- 
tided.  A  party  of  the  subsidiary  force  proceeded  to  the  place,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
without  effecting  the  seizure  of  any  of  the  gang  or  recovering  any  part  of  the  plundered 
property.  Mirhban  Sing  had  himself  proceeded  on  a  new  plundering  expedition,  in  the 
character  of  a  rajah  {)erforming  a  journey,  and  escorted  by  his  men  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Company's  sepoys.  Captain  Anquetil,'who  commanded  the  party  above  mentioned^ 
stated  that  the  robbers  knew  of  the  march  of  his  detachment,  and  watched  its  motions 
even  from  the  moment  it  quitted  cantonments.  He  added,  **  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
the  robbers  never  retain  any  part  of  their  plunder  in  or  near  their  residence ;  but  that 
Mirhban  distributes  it  by  portions  among  the  sun'ounding  zemindars,  who  return  it  on 
application.  If  he  chances  to  be  in  want,  he  is  sure  of  receiving  sums  of  considerable 
amount,  promising  (which  he  faithfully  performs)  to  reimburse  them  with  double  the 
amount  of  their  loan  on  the  return  of  himself  and  party  from  their  plundering  excursions. 
His  emissaries  extend  to  Calcutta,  Benares,  Poonah,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore,  and  it  is 
generally  from  the  vicinity  of  these  remote  cities  that  he  returns  with  large  booty.  Tra- 
velling (as  already  observed)  with  all  the  etiquette  of  a  Rajah  escorted  by  sepoys,  the 
rilunder  is  carried  off,  not  only  with  safety,  but  without  the  nsk  of  incurring  suspicion/* 
le  played  the  trick,  however,  once  too  often :  he  and  his  party  were  discovered  and 
apprehended. 

From  a  return  of  serious  decoities  (or  gang  robberies)  committed  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces by  gangs  from  Oude,  from  1815  to  1820,  it  appears  that  forty  individuals  had 
been  killed,  and  174  wounded  by  robbers,  and  that  property  to  the  value  of  1,14,835 
rupees  had  been  carried  off. 

For  several  successive  seasons  large  detachments  of  the  suteidiary  troops  were  constant- 
ly  in  the  field,  and  employed  in  quelling  insurrections  and  capturing  forts.  From  the  tenor 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  acting  resident.  Major  Raper,  and  the  officers  commanding 
detachments,  no  doubt  appeared  to  have  suggested  itself  as  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the 
several  demands  which  they  had  been  required  to  enforce^  except  in  the  instance  of  Cap- 
tain Andree,  who  pointed  out  some  apparently  gross  instances  of  oppression,  and  expressed 
in  very  free  terms  the  disgust  which  he  felt  in  being  engaged  in  such  a  service. 

On  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Major  Raper,  dated  5tb  January  1823,  pointing  ont  the 
necessity  of  again  putting  our  troops  in  motion  to  support  the  authority  of  the  aumils, 
Mr.  Adam,  who  in  the  inten-al  between  Lord  Hastings'  departure  and  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Amherst  exercised  the  functions  of  Governor- general,  proceeded  to  frame  instroo 
tions  to  Mr.  Ricketts,  who  had  then  been  ap[K)intcd  to  the  once  of  resident  at  Liickn6w. 
After  recapitnlating  former  transactions,  it  was  obserred  that  on  no  oceaaion  had  thea^* 
tire  reliance  of  the  aumils  on  the  British  troops  for  the  realization  of  their  reveoiiea»iDd 
the  length  to  which  armed  interference  was  carried  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  coantry 
been  moi^*  pointedly  evinced,  than  in  the  acting  resident's  above-mentioned  deniatclL 
To  explain  the  particular  directions  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Ricketts  for  the  gntciuiGe 
of  his  conduct  would  involve  too  much  detail.  The  followiiw  extracts  most  aoAbe^s 
"  Adverting  to  the  total  extinction  of  all  confidence,  and  to  the  highly  refractory  awliiMI^ 
tamacious  spirit  fostered  in  the  numerous  large  talookdara  of  Oode,  daring  a,loug<iriii 
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of  years,  by  tbe  vices  and  mismanagement  of  the  govertinieiit^  we  confessed  oar  ap|freben- 
sion^that  even  the  ecjuitable  objectofasettlement  adjusted  on  fair  and  moderate  iH'in'dples, 
fpr  a  term  of  years,  might  not,  in  tbe  first  instcCnce,  be  effectible  by  bis  Majesty's  officers 
AvUhout  direct  and  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  resident  and  ofBpers  appointed 
to  aid  him  in  that  duty.  We  directed  the  resident,  therefore^  in  the  conferences  which 
he  wuuld  hold  with  tbe  King  on  the  important  subject  of  our  instructions,  to  sound  his 
Majesty  on  the  latter  point,  whilst  distinctly  aqd  unreservedly  urging  upon  him,  under 
our  orders,  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  undertaking  tp  efii^ct  some  sucb  settlement  as  that 
above  recommended,  at  least  through  the  medium  of  his  own  officers.  The  objections 
to  be  anticipated  were,  that  his  dignity,  authority,  and  consequence  would  be  lessen- 
ed in  tbe  eyes  of  bis  subjects  and  of  others  by  any  co-operation  of  the  resident.  In  reply 
.we  observed,  it  might  fairly  be  asked  which  state  of  thmgs  was  the  least  likely  to  injure 
tbe  credit  of  bis  Majesty's  government  and  to  affect  his  personal  consequence  in  tbe  eyes 
of  his  subjects  and  of  foreign  states,  viz.  the  continuance  of  the  existing  anarchy,  and 
contempt  of  and  resistance  to  authority  which  can  be  kept  down  only  by  the  constant  em« 
ployment  of  the  troops  of  bis  ally,  who,  acting  under  the  general  orders  of  tbe  resident^ 
of  necessity  exercise  the  right  of  judging  between  his  Majesty's  officers  and  his  people, 
in  questions  relating  purely  to  tbe  ordinary  business  of  tbe  country — or  his  consenting 
to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  that  ally  for  the  more  noble  and  benign  purpose  of  restoring 
confidence  to  bis  sul^ects,  of  laying  tbe  foundation  of  their  future  prosperity,  and  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  perpetual  interference  now  exercised  in  bis  affairs  in  the  shape 
of  military  coercion,  by  the  formation  of  a  just  and  moderate  settlement?  We  begged 
further  that  the  resident  would  earnestly  assure  bis  Majesty^  that  he  could  not  more 
anxiously  desire  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority  throughout  his  dominions  than  tbe 
British  Government  did,  and  principally  for  this  reason  :  that  neither  could  they  be  well 
governed,  nor  could  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  employment  of  tbe  British  troops  be 
removed,  until  sucb  should  be  the  case. 

<^  Referring  to  what  formerlv  passed  when  the  question  of  reform  was  agitated  at  the 
court  of  Lucknow,  we  remarked  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  explain  distinctly,  that  the 
British  Government,  far  from  wishing  to  forpe  upon  his  Majesty  asvstem  closely  analogous 
to  that  established  in  its  adjoining  provinces,  desired  only  that  be  should  revert  to  the 
usages  and  institutions  of  his  own  country  in  better  times;  and  that  should  his  Majesty, 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  tender  from  himself  a  well-digested  plan  of  reformed  adminis- 
tration, founded  on  a  careful  and  advised  reference  to  those  points,  it  would  be  welcomed 
with  much  satisfaction  by  us,  as  likely  to  prove  both  more  effectual  and  more  popular 
than  any  system  which  we  could  devise.'' 

The  negotiation,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Rtcketts  in  conformity  to  the  tenor  of  the 
foregoing  instructions,  failed  in  its  main  object,  and  left  uncorrected  those  deep^^rooted 
evils  whose  removal  appears  to  be  nearly  hopeless  unless  the  British  Government  should 
resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  assuming  the  direct  management  of  the  King's  affairs. 
The  actual  state  of  those  affairs,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  will  appear  on  reference 
to  a  minute  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's,  which  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix. 

Mysore* 

The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  internal  ^vem* 
ment  of  the  state  of  Mysore,  is  founded  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  Articles  of  the  subsidiary  trea^ 
of  the  8th  July  1799.* 

During 


vf. 

No.  2(h 

IMMflMIMfi. 
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B.9.  Jdwetjj  Bsqi 


*  Art.  i.  And  whereas  it  it  indiapenttblT  neceMuy,  tbat  effectual  and  lasting  secarity  should  be  provided  against 
any  &ilure  in  the  funds  destined  to  denay  either  the  expenses  of  the  permanent  military  force  m  time  of  peace,  or  the 
extnordinarjr  expenses  described  In  tlie  Sd  Article  of  tiie  present  trraty;  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  between 
the  contiacting  parties,  tbat  whintver  tiie  Qurwrnat-ignmi  in  Council  of  Fort  William  hi  Bengal  shall  have  leaaoa 
to  apprehend  such  fiulure  in  the  funds  so  destined,  the  said  OoTemor-geneial  in  Coondl  shall  be  at  liberty  and  shatt 
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fi^h  '^9.  During  the  minority  of  the  Rajah,  Parneah,  fulfilling  the  office  of  r^ent^  exercised 

.*M^0m0i4  not  onljr  a  «fijpervision  but  a  searching  control  over  the  conduct  of  each  department,  and 

i  ¥i^  f  ^  f        ^"  '^^^'^  emanated  from  him.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  (1800)  the  Rajah  aaaumed  the  reins 

y.  ^^^lmJ%!^Vj¥x*    "fg''^'^""'"^"^,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  resident,  and  a  council  of  three  members  was 

^'    afffK/fnt^:d,  which  relieved  the  prince  from  the  details  of  management  but  left  to  him^ the 

ireneral  miperviHion  of  his  own  concerns*    He  succeeded  to  a  well-organized  government, 

nllerl  with  men  of  ability  and  character ;  and  to  a  treasury  containing  75  lacs  of  cantenry 

fia^cHlftN,  or  alK>ut  £2|500|()00,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  net  income  of  thi^e  years' 

nnreiino.     *V\\m  novelty  of  his  situation^  the  freedom  from  restraint^  the  exercise  of  an  att<» 

lliority  to  which  ho  had  been  unaccustomed,  had  charms  for  the  Rajah  at  first,  and  it  is  said 

tliat  boforn  ho  ha<l  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  gave  promise*  from  his  attention  to 

public  uHiiirif  unci  the  abilitv  he  displayed    in  conducting  businessi    together  with  the 

urbanity  of  Iun  niunnera,  of  becoming  a  blessing  to  the  country.    At  that  age,  however, 

hJM  mind  bccunu}  siitod   with  the  possession  of  power,  the  proper  exercise  of  which  he 

rivgardiid  lui  irkNonin  in  proportion  as  it  encroached  on  his  time,  and  interfered  with  those 

IflMtHMiTN  to  whi(^h  ho  WHS  addictciL  He  gradually  relinquished  his  authority,  and  giving 
ilmMilf  ii|i  wholly  to  his  piisNions,  lavished  his  vast  treasures  upon  his  favourites.  Pumeah 
did  not  hiiii^NUi'vivo  iho  privation  of  the  power  which  belonged  to  bis  former  staticm  of 
rittfniiii  itiiii  Oh  ihr  d«mth  of  that  distinguisncd  Native  statesman  there  remained  no  one  to 
wlioni  I  ho  \\\\y\\\  wum  tli!i|Hvsod  to  confide  the  charge  of  his  government  Since  that  time 
iho  uihilntor^  uftho  daY«  uudor  the  title  of  dewan,  attempted  to  perform  the  task  which 
iho  lof^otil  Pnrnoah  im|HV(tHl  on  himselt;  of  a  personal  supervision  of  every  department; 
but  otirh  hml  «u\hv«mvcIv  lailinl:  and  the  influence  exercised  by  the  private  associates  of 
lltn  pitnoo  and  th«^  foliowrrs  of  his  court  left  the  minister  to  shape  his  course  between  bit 
dul.v  ov  ln«  iiilriiv«i  \in  th<»  one  haniU  and  the  conciliation  of  his  sovereign  and  the  courtiers 
on  llio  oihor. 

A'^  \\^\\\\  \\^  tlu*  nva^uivs  acinuuuhitiHl  by  Purneah  lasted,  the  people  only  suffered  from 
llht  iu>{\hM'i  \»rilio  publu'  ortiivi^  siui^o  a  supply  still  remained  to  purchase  thegratifica* 
Iton  «il  ihi»  MMiMud  ap)vlitivs  ol*  the  Uajah  and  to  allay  the  cupidity  of  his  favourites. 

N>'hou  (It  loukith  tl\o  tr\*asurtvs  were  exhausted,  the  courtiers  were  suffered  to  sell  all  the 
ortho'i*^!  ^^on^mVuiumU.  fiAMU  th;U  of  foujdar,  which  brought  the  price  of  10,000  rupees,  lb 
thiit  ol  ^hi'tKsl.M,  rtt  UH>  vmjhh^  The  rt^jMstition  of  these  sales,  and  the  frequent  removal  of 
thofli*  »»lt\»  r»*,  wluoh  Uvrtiuo  tho  fertile  source  of  wealth  to  the  courtiers,  induced  others  to 
«vlihht«M  paMuoui  (oi'  w  loi\};theiUHl  jH^riod,  so  that  the  prices,  instead  of  being  paid  at 

onc^. 


liHii-  \\\\\  )Mt«n>i  HMil  \w,\\\  v\\W\  w^  i»(«\shuv  i(iK*h  n^Ucions  and  onlintnces  as  he  fhall  deem  expedient  for  the  atcraal 
tMM(H|tt  «n.  M«  s\\\^ .  tOU^  iUmi  oi  itv  ivx«MUh'««  sv^  Mr  thV  M t OF  Ordering  ofanv  other  branch  and  departinentof  tbeironvn- 
iiifiii  III  Ah.««iv  III  to  ivtiiiMo  ,^n.l  tM««\>;  v'.-^ioi  \\\<  «lmvt  nianao^raent  of  the  seniints  of  the  nid  Company  Bcbaadcr 
Hiii-li  |i>Mi  iM  |'>iH«  *M  til.  )vlt«l>M^V<  )s^«%«*xx^v1x  «\f  hU  ll^;hne««  Alaha  Rajah  M>-sore  Kishna,  Rajah  Oodiarrr  Bebauder. 
•i-i  Mhi«IU)i)«*>'«t  i.«  U(*i«.  lU.'  •■«U  \«V^v\M«Mc^nondm  iVuiKnl,  necessary  to  render  the  said  funds  sufficient  and  avsDable. 

\\\  \  \\\x\  II  U  \\x-\>\\\  i\tHh%M  (N£^\HsU  \\\9X  \xh<*nowr  th^  sdud  Goremor-genenl  in  Council  ahall  signify  to  the  said 
iMnliH  \\a\'^\\  A^«»mv  KuliiM  IUhU^VsUiVi  lt,\Sj«hlor,  th*t  it  i*  become  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pnyrKions 
ill  ihi*  \\\\  \\\\X\  li(«  "twi  l^!i4lll,^K«  MA^AUJ\^A^  M}i>t>re  KishnA.  Ki^ab  Oodiaver  Bebauder,  shall  immediately  iisuB 
iinlfii  I.,  til-  .iiiiiui*  .M  im'<*  «  iM^i.vi^.  i-r.^^'x  t;^'.  xMmiitjT  intoetrect  the  said  reculations  and  ordinaiice$«arconiia£totbe 
liiiMi  .Kill.,  liii  ViiMr  iM  iiM  p^i,  I  w  «^«M^U':hV}<«o^re.)uinNl  under  the  exclu'sire  authority  and  control  of  the  rifcri 
(  Miii|«iiMx  ni-lmiitlfi  •  •iMil  \\\  «^M.*  !(««  H\^^MO«>>.^w«•t  m^  t>sue  5uoh  orders  within  ten  days  from  the  time  vhen  the 
iNiiiiii  ..i)„n  1,.,^,.  it,,,.H  i.MiutiU  m<«*lo  i.\  I«im«  f^.n)  (he  Mu%)  innvm^M'-ccneral  in  Council  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
III  III'  ••nil  .iniiiiiihi  .hti.  I  !«««  iMtuiiK  mu^oi^vt  ihe  v)u)  repiU:  ions  and  ordinances,  or  for  assuming  the 
iiimI  •  nil.  •  iiui)  •«!  Hi«-  If  ^  >  \\\w^  t«i  lit*'  »i«i,l  uv-.i^tMie^t.  A!&  he  shA*!  judcc  most  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of 
fitliiniti.)  ,,|  ,!,„  ...,„|  it,,i,,.tn  \\\\\.u,  M\A  ^A  iMN^xMtni;  1^^  the  effectual  protection  of  the  country  and  the 
ilif  |ii  iipii.  Pi.iuii,.,)  ^I\\.t^>.  ih.»i  x^hi-ni'xrt-  null  m^  lonc  as  any  nan  or  parts  of  his  said  Higbness's  terrii 
III  jiUiM  ii  iiiiii  r.|i.iii »,  ,„,»„^  ,»n,i,»  r\«'luM\v  Auihivitv  iK\\\  oyMvcii  4W":he«id  E^t-India  Company,  the  Govt 
III  ruitiiiti  iifiii  i.iiii.M  \s\  hi«  Uisitiio««  A  inio  Am)  tAKhful  Ae^Av.;Tit  of  the  revenues  and  produce  of  the  terntncies  «• 
HtaiHiM  •!  |«iii\iil«>ii  ti).,,!,  \\si^\  III  n,\  iN«v'  u  huti^^vr  OvaIi  \\\*  I  lioness's  actual  receipt  or  annoal  income,  arisiaeoaiif  has 
ii-tttiiiii.ti  I.  iiiiiii  li.i  iii«M(Ui»nilu'«u)iiiM  iM^elAO  iM  nur  p^^xxtaik  ttv^ther  with  one-Afthoftbenetrevennesof  the 
iiMlii  iiiiiiiiiiix. .  ..I.  ili,i  liiiti  lt^  (iio-Mh  Aiiirle  oi'the  trcAtv  i^Mrsore;  which  sum  of  one  lac  of  star  pag 
wiiliilh-  rti.iiUMii  .i(«iHii  mill  m  ibiituM  HOC  i\Mvntie«»  the  Ka^ulndia  Conipanyengages  at  all  times,  and  in 
•  live,  hi  ^11,  iiiti  iiiiil  isaiivu  itih«|Hihl  ItH'  bu  llv^ne«»*«  tt>e» 


oncc^  were  diachax^ed  by  instalmttHSy  Md  ware  eventually  I'ented  at  a  fixed  sum  anDuiUy,  No^^^i^  '■ 

made  payable  to  the  patrons  of  eaetw    Tbus  eveiy  iacumbent  was  suffered  to  hold  his  contmumL 

oftee^tkU  some  one  else  made  a  more  advant^eous^oner,  and  then  the  renter  was  expelled  'LmjtTirf 

oet  the  plea  of  complaints  against  his  administration^  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  produce  g  j^^me^Esa 

niahy  iwhenerer  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the  courtiers  to  bring  them  forward.  ^^^  ^^* 

rThe  court  of  justice  established  by  Purnenh  was  early  changed  for  another  system, 
appt^>a(4iing  in  form  that  of  our  provincial  courts  many  yedrs  ago,  before  the  introduction 
or  the  tnodern  project  of  grafting  on  it  the  pmccioe  of  the  best  native  governments.  This 
innovation  failed,  and  for  many  years  there  was  scarcely  a  shadow  of  justice  throughout 
the  land. 

Purneah's  court  resembled  very  closely  that  of  the  Hindoo  Sabbah,  in  which  the  king 
sat  either  in  person  or  by  delegate.  It  accompanied  him  whenever  he  went  on  his  tours 
througbout  bis  dominions,  and  was  ever  at  hand  for  the  administration  of  Justice  under 
the  king's  eye.  In  ancient  times,  as  a  civil  court,  it  was  merely  a  court  of  appeal  from 
other  courts,  or  else  tried  causes  of  very  great  amount  or  interest.  In  the  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdictioui^t  was  the  court  into  which  alone  capital  crimes  could  be  brought 
for  triaL 

In  the  time  of  Purneah  the  country  was  divided  into  departments,  of  which  there  were 
four,  each  under  charge  of  a  subedar,  a  title  which  has  been  changed  to  that  of  foujdar, 
and  comprised  from  twenty  to  thirty  districts  or  talooks,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which 
was  an  aumil.  A  talook  contains  several  villages,  and  at  the  head  of  each  village  was 
a  gowr  or  chief. 

The  gowr,  the  aumil,  and  the  subadar,  were  within  their  respective  spheres  competent  to 
seize  and  confine  offenders,  as  well  as  to  try  and  order  the  trial  of  civil  suits.  These  courts 
were  in  use  at  an  early  period  of  Purneah's  administration,  and  the  judicial  system  owed 
much  of  its  success  to  the  continued  exertions  of  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  mind,  sup* 
ported  by  the  exercise  of  absolute  power.* 

The  effects  which  might  have  been  anticipated  as  likely  to  result  from  the  laxity  of  the 
Rajah's  supervision,  and  from  the  venality  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  government,  were  brought  to  light  in  the  year  1830,  by  the  resident's  com- 
munications to  the  Governor  in  council  at  Fort  St.  George.  Insurrections  of  an  extensive 
and  serious  nature  had  bi*oken  out  in  various  parts  of  Mysore :  for  their  suppression,  the 
Rajah's  troops  having  been  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  aid  of  the  subsidiary  force  became 
requisite.  The  government  of  Fort  St.  George  appear  to  have  been  for  a  considerable 
period  ill-informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Mysore,  and  to  have  been  surprised  at  the 
arrival  of  a  crisis,  which  it  is  evident  must  end  in  the  temporary  supersession  of  the 
Rajah's  authority. 

IVavancore. 

The  right  of  the  British  Government  to  introduce  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the 
internal  management  and  collection  of  the  revenues  of  Travancore  is  founded  upon  the 
5th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  treaty  of  ISOS.f  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  that  treaty  have  been  explained  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  memoir. 

About 


•  The  foregoing  particulars  are  derived  from  an  historical  statement  by  Col.  Briggs. 

t  Alt.  5.  Whereas  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  effectual  and  lasting  security  should  be  provided  against 
any  fisilure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray  either  the  expenses  of  the  permanent  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  or  the 
extraordinary  expenses  described  in  tlie  preceding  article  of  the  present  treaty :  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreetl 
between  the  contracting  parties,  that  whenever  tlie  Govemor^neral  in  Council  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal  shall 
have  reason  to  apprehend  such  fiiilure  in  the  funds  so  destined,  the  said  Govemor-general  in  Council  shall  be  at 
liberty  and  shall  have  full  power  and  right,  either  to  tatroduee  such  regulations  and  ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expe- 
dient for  the  internal  management  and  ooUectioa  of  the  revenues  or  for  the  better  ordering  of  any  other  branch 
and  department  of  the  government  of  Travancore,  or  to  aasume  and  bring  under  the  direct  management  of  the  servants 
of  the  said  Company  Behauder  such  part  or  paru  of  the  territorial  poaseiaioni  of  kh  HighnsM  the  Maha  Rig^f  ^la 

Rigah 
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No.  20.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1808  the  state  of  Travancore  committed  itself  in  hostih'rie^ 

ronUMneu.  v^ith  the  British  Govemmenty  under  the  pretext  of  its  inability  to  endure  the  burthen  of  its 

LtiteTTroii)         pecuniary  obligations.     The  Rajah  himself  was  by  no  means  well-afiected  to  the  alliance; 

B  S.  Jontfi,  Esci.    ""^  M^  authority  had  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  dewan,  a  man  of  a  profligate  and 

ambitious  character,  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  resident.  Colonel  MacaulaT 


authority  of  the  British  Government  on  a  secure  basis. 

In  the  month  of  October  1810,  Colonel  John  Munro  entered  upon  the  duties  of  resident 
at  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The  expense  incurred  bv  our  military  operations*  amounting 
to  15,99,000  rupees,  was  charged  to  the  Rajahs  who  had  provoked  tne  war.  Travancore 
was  riHiuireil  to  pay  two-thirds  (10,66,000  rupees),  and  Cochin  one-third  (5,33,000  rupees) 
of  that  sum. 

Colonel  Munro  found  die  country  of  Travancore  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.  No  progress  had  been  made^  nor  any  disposition  manifested,  to  secure  by  a  system 
of  iHHtnomv  and  retrenchment  the  means  of  retrieving  the  Rajah's  affairs.  The  dewan'^ 
gintsMly  i){uorant  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  could  suggest  no  plan  of  finance  or  im- 
piinriuont  to  moot  the  demands  of  the  British  Government.  On  the  death  of  the  Rajah, 
which  tHVurrcil  on  the  7th  of  November  1810,  the  Rannee,  conformably  to  die  usages  of 
tho  i\Mintry«  was  placed  ou  the  throne.  There  was  no  person  in  the  country  qualified  to 
undorttiko't ho  management  of  affairs;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  alternative  pre* 
mMUtnl  to  tho  British  GovernmeJit  was  either  to  assume  the  entire  administration  of  affidrs, 
or  to  poriuit  tho  rosidout«  as  a  temjx^rary  arrangement,  to  hold  the  office  of  dewan  to  the 
Hnnnoo. 

\\\\\\  rofoivuiv  to  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  year  1809,  Lord  Minio 
rroordtul  a  uuuuto«  datoit  November  :M)th,  containing  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  policy 
whioli  it  wait  oxpodlont  to  adopt  in  this  particular  case,  from  which  minute  the  loDowing 
WW  oHirnriN:    - 

••  \\v  iiro  at  this  moment'^  entitled  to  exercise  provisional  rights  described  in  the  5th 
iiitlolo  of  llio  tiviity:  that  is  to  sa^,  *  eitlier  to  introduce  such  regulations  and  ordinances 
iih  \\\v  { )ovoruoi*-goiioral  in  Council  shall  deem  expedient  for  tlie  internal  management  and 
nillrrtioii  of  llio  i*ovonuos  or  for  the  lietter  ordering  of  any  other  branch  and  department 
of  i1h«  Ki'^'^'i'i*^^*^''^^  ^^'  Travancoro>  or  to  assume  and  bring  under  the  direct  management 
of  I  ill*  M  rviintii  of  tho  Coiui>aiiy»  such  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial  posBessions  of  his 
IIIkImiompi  I  ho  Mnhii  lliyah,  llam  Rajah,  as  shall  appear  to  him,  the  said  Oovemor-mieral 
ill  i'lMitioiJ,  noooMNury  toi*eiider  the  said  funds  efficient  and  available  either  in  timerfpeaoe 


or 


\\^^\\  IIiiIiiiihIi'i.  ii«  ulinll  npinmr  to  )iim,  tho  mid  Gorernor-gcneiml  in  Council,  oecetsaiy  to  reoder  the  miAtnuA^ 
Hiitlli'liMil  Htnl  HVnlliiUh'  i»liliri"  In  llmr  of  |>o«oo  or  i^Tir,  ,       .^  ^  . .   _ 

\\\   fl    AiiillM«lirhihylUrili<'rii|nr«H^tlistwhrnc\'CT  the  Mid  Go\^ernor-gen^ 

MhIim  mirtli,  Hhiii  lliunh  IMiiuhIit,  tli»t  U  U  Iwixmc  nccesarr  to  cany  into  effect  tbe  provision  of  lit  &fa  Art^ 
•Hill  lliiiliiuo-  Mrtlm  MHinh.  Hum  XKf^x  liolwudcr,  lUiall  immediately  issue  orders  to  his  munils  or  other  ntfiiui, 
t'Mttii  ^^^\  niiiOiiN  l»l**  ^'l^*'***  **^<'  i^'*'  ivfoiliitions  and  ordinances,  acooiding  to  the  tenor  of  the  5th  Aitidc,  or  fcr 
hliifliiM  M»«'  loiilhiilM  HMnihiMt  Mndi»r  thr  rxHnwv*  authoritr  and  control  of  the  English  Company  Bdiaoder;  uidttt 
iriM.  Iiin  lliiiluiru  ftlmll  mil  U«iii«  onlom  within  ton  (Uys  from  the  time  when  the  applieation  shall  ha««  baeo  a«nlT 
imimIk  III  liitii.  lliiMi  Ihii  Mill  C*i»vmior  Rt^nrml  in  Counai  shall  be  at  libcrtir  to  issue  orders  Inr  hisovm  airthoii^  -^- 
l,H  I MM  miti  I'Hi'H  llif  wild  nwiUtUms  ami  onlinanccs.  or  for  assuming  the  management  and  coUeetion  of  the 


HMil  ImIMiImI  hiimiimI  iif  «liii  n»Vi«mii*> SOU  pnmwTO  wi  ine  icmroncs  suasNnncB;  provioea aiso, toac  IB  BOcaae  wint 
IiIh  IIImIiii'"*"'"  ••■M'hI  iimvI|iI  iu*  annual  iiKMmc*  arising  out  of  his  territorial  re%'enues  be  less  thaa  the  sum  of  t«o 
III  iiiiu  I N.  fiitti'llii*!  \\\\\\  iMii*  flllh  of  tlif  wt  rrn»miet  of  the  whole  of  his  territories,  which  sum  of  twoloGsof  rr- 
fniihiliM  itlili  till*  Hiiiiinni  i»i  oni»  finii  of  the*  Mid  revenues,  the  East-India  Company  ei^ages,  at  all  tiaiea  tod  in 
litiNxliilii  iMNi*,  III  «i>iMiii«  ami  iHiiiiK*  to  lie  |Hiid  for  his  IIighness*s  use. 

•  Mlih  Nov   IMMI. 
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or  wars'  -^nd}  ^  '^^  i^  explained  ia  the  succeeding  article,  to  place  ^  the  territories  acquired 
Lclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  Company ;   in  other  words,  to  assume  the 


Ndj2(K 

etrntiriued. 


luider  the  excli  ^ 

entire  administration  of  the  territory  so  to  be  assigned. 

**  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  it  is  expedient  at  once  to  exercise    ^  g  Jones   fisil 
either  of  the  rights  above  described,  or  to  adopt  some  intermediate  and  experimental  mea- 
sure, which  may  appear  calculated  to  obtain  the  payment  of  our  jus(  demands  upon  the 
^vernment  of  Travancore, 

^^  After  much  reflection,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is,  on  various  accounts,  iin- 
advisable  to  assume  the  immediate  management  of  the  country. 

^^  If  that  measure  were  founded  exclusively  oh  those  stipulations  in  the  tr^ty  which  relate 
to  the  realization  of  the  Company's  pecuniary  demands,  the  K^ah  would  have  some  ground 
for  requiring  that  we  should  renounce  the  administration  as  soon  as  the  arrears  are  liqui- 
dated ;  and  unless  the  retention  of  the  authority  assumed  should  appear  to  be  clearly 
necessary  for  securing  the  future  payment  of  the  subsidy,  it  might  be  difficult  to  resist  that 
claim.  I  consider  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  government  as  subject  to  many  objec- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  may  be  deemed  the  necessity  of  delivering  back  the  people  of 
Travancore  to  the  oppressions  or  the  Native  system  of  government  after  they  should  have 
experienced  the  security  and  benefit  of  a  British  administration,  and  of  abandoning  all 
those  who  should  have  served  us  with  fidelity  during  the  period  of  our  authority  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Rajah  and  the  private  enniity  of  individuals  whose  pride  or  interest 
might  have  suffered  by  a  just  exercise  of  power.  I  am,  therefore,  disinclined  to  take  the 
direct  administration  of  the  country  into  bur  hands,  except  under  circumstances  which 
would  justify  and  require  the  permanent  and  final  establishment  of  our  authority  in 
Travancore. 

'^  I  am  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  measure  may  become  indis^ 
pensable,  as  tiie  only  practicable  means  of  recovering  the  arrears  of  our  demand ;  but  the 
objections  appear  to  me  of  sufficient  weight  to  require  that,  before  the  step  is  taken,  every 
effort  should  oe  made  to  accomplish  in  some  other  way  the  legitimate  objects  of  thi$  govern- 
ment. 

^*  I  feel,  at  the  same  time^  a  strong  repugnance,  upon  grounds  more  general  than  those 
already  stated,  to  assume  the  government  of  Travancore,  either  as  a  temporary  or  a  perma- 
nent measure*  So  radical  a  change  in  the  nature  of  our  relation  to  that  country,  and  so 
total  a  revolution  in  its  own  political  state  and  constitution,  must  be  deemed  by  that  people, 
and  by  every  other  native  government,  equivalent  to  a  conquest,  as  it  would  in  truth  be^ 
It  would  be  classed  amongst  those  events  which  have  created  and  still  justify  the  jealousy 
so  prevalent  in  Asia  of  the  views  with  which  we  form  our  alliances,  and  would  especially  be 
r^^rded  as  a  new  example  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  a  subsidiary 
engagement  with  the  British  Government. 

^^  It  is  not  necessary  to  contend  that  those  considerations  are  so  conclusive  as  to  forbid 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  question  hi  every  possible  conjuncture;  it  may  indeed  be 
admittea,  that  an  absolute  necessity  may  arise  to  supersede,  both  for  the  security  of  our 
own  empire  and  for  the  protection  and  happiness  of  the  people,  a  treacherous,  oppressive, 
and  vicious  government,  by  substituting  th^  direct  sovereignty  of  the  Company  in  tne  room 
of  that  influence  and  control^  generally  more  offensive  than  efficient,  wnich  we  exercise 
over  our  dependent  allies.  Sudi  indeed  may  be  esteemed,  if  we  consult  either  principle 
or  experience,  the  natural  and  inherent  tenqency  of  our  subsidiary  connections  in  India.'' 

With  the  entire  approbation  of  his  own  ffovemment,  and  the  consent  of  the  Rannee, 
Colonel  Munro  exercised  the  functions  or  dewan  in  addition  to  those  of  resident.  It 
appears  from  a  Report  prepared  by  Colonel  Munro,  that  the  affairs  of  Travancore  had  been 
conducted  by  a  gradation  of  officers,  the  principal  t>f  whom  were  designated  karigars,^  who 
exercised  in  their  several  stations  the  fiscal,  magisterial,  judicial,  and  military  functions,  in 

professed 


ip9^^HBMi«^v-w^-*T*-i^>^»M«iipawkM«w»^»— a^Va 


*  I.  The  Wallee-Survaddy  karigsrs ;  2.  The  Survaddy  karigart;  3.  ¥he  karigan  ;  4.  The  prowoite#car». 
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Apfsnuix, 
MOi  itO.         professed  subordinacy  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the  state^  whose  control^  however,  was 
emtimwed,  seldom  felt. 

LeUerfrom  ^'  ^^  description,''  says  Cdlonel  Munro,  '*  can  produce  an  adeauate  impression  of  the 

Bu  Sr  JoneSy  Esq.    tyranny,  corruption,  and  abuses  of  this  system;  full  of  activity  and  energy  in  every  thing 

mischievous,  oppressive,  and  infamous,  but  sJow  and  dilatory  to  e£BBCt  any  purpose  3[ 
humanity,  mercy,  and  justice.  This  body  of  public  officers,  united  with  each  other  on  fixed 
principles  of  combination  and  mutual  support^  resented  a  complaint  against  one  of  their 
number  as  an  attack  upon  the  whole.  Their  pay  was  very  small,  and  never  issued  from 
the  treasury,  but  supplied  from  several  authorised  exactions  made  by  themselves^  They 
offered,  on  receiving  their  appointments,  large  nuzzers  to  the  Riuah,  and  had  afterward 
to  make  presents  on  days  ot  public  solemnity,  that  exceeded  the  half  of  their  pay.  They 
realized,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  large  sums  of  money,  and  were  generally 
subjected  to  a  complete  confiscation  of  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  state :  tM 
Rajah,  therefore,  imposed  no  restraint  on  their  rapacity,  aware  that  their  plunder  would 
be  transferred  to  his  own  treasury.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  this  consideration  Iiad  any  efiect 
in  checking  their  extortions  :  they  calculated  upon  beine  able  to  conceal  their  proper^ 
during  their  lives,  and  felt  little  concern  as  to  the  mode  ot  its  disposal  on  their  death.  On 
the  part  of  the  people,  complaint  was  useless,  redress  hopeless ;  tney  had  only  one  remedy 
and  that  was  bribery.  This  practice  was  universal,  and  it  was  one  of  the  melancholy  cir« 
cumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  was  necessarily 
resorted  to  as  a  good,  to  mitigate  the  still  more  intolerable  grievances  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Innocence  was  protected,  justice  obtained,  and  rights  secured  by  bribes. 
These  were  also  a  still  more  efficacious  means  of  injury^  and  their  universal  use  produced 
an  extraordinary  spirit  of  avarice  in  the  country;  for  every  man  endeavoured  to  have  a 
secret  hoard  of  money,  as  the  best  protection  ofhis  liberty,  property,  and  life.  Attached 
to  the  karigars  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  accountants  who  managed  the  revenue 
accounts,  and  in  general  surpassed  even  the  karigars  themselvea  in  extortion  and  fdunder.^ 

The  former  dewan  had  attempted  to  establish  courts  of  jnsdce,  which  &iled  to  answer 
the  intended  purpose.  To  remedy  the  confusion  which  had  been  occasioned  by  a  mixture 
of  authorities,  Colonel  Munro  introduced  a  system  in  some  measure  analogous  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  Company's  territories.  He  deprived  the  karigars  of  their  judicial 
and  magisterial,  leaving  them  possessed  of  their  fiscal  and  military  funcUons;  he  instituted 
five  subordinate  courts,  each  having  three  judges,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay 
to  a  principal  court  at  the  seat  of  government,  consbUng  of  four  judges  inclnding  the 
dewan. 


Colonel  Munro  also  appointed  darogas  of  poIicOf  with  a  competent  number  of  peons ; 
and  he  revised  the  code  ol  laws,  continuing  tne  Hmdoo  as  the  t>asis,  but  modiAri^g  it  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  classes  of  subjects,  including  Christians  and  Mahomedan%  and 
to  render  it  more  conformable  to  local  and  immemorial  usages. 

The  home  authorities  by  no  means  approved  of  the  onion  of  the  offices  of  dewin  and 
resident  in  the  same  individual,  and  were  apprehensive  that  the  measure  of  depriving  the 
karigars  of  their  magisterial  and  judicial  functions  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  that 
lai^e  body  of  officers  disaffected  to  the  British  Government.  They  were  moreover  of 
opinion,  that  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  iudicid  and  revenue  sjrstem  of  administration  in 
Travaiicore  to  that  of  the  Company's  territories,  wis  little  calculated  to  suit  the  baUti  of 
a  people,  to  whom  it  was  presumed  that  the  ancient  and  simple  forms  to  which  tbej  were 
accustomed  must  be  more  agreeable  than  the  artificial  and  operoee  proceeding  of  reralar 
courts  of  law.  The  despatch  containing  these  obwrvations  was  dated  10th  Angnst  1814» 
Before  it  reached  India  Colonel  Munro  had  ceased  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  dewan,  whidi 
office  had  been  conferred  upon  a  native. 

The  government  of  Fort  Sl  George  desired  Colonel  Munro  to  report  the  result  of  hia 
several  arran^j^ements,  and  particularlv  to  state  whether  the  changes  which  he  had  intro- 
duced were  viewed  with  satisfiiction  by  the  government  and  people  of  Travanoore.    In 

complianco 


•    ■       .     >    • 


Vr.-^P&LlTfCAL  OR  FOREIGN,  ^1         Ifj 

'ebifiplliance  ynfh  this  reqoisition,  Colonel  Monro,  in  an  elaborate,  able,  and  interesting         HUh  40l 
report,*  afforded  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  all  his  proceedings.  mialmmi. 

Hording  the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  towards  states  connected  with  us  by        •         -k 
^*  stiBsiaiary  alliances,  Colonel  Monro  eicpresses  himself  as  follows:  "  It  would  seem  to  be    R  a^i^J^Esq 
^  odtrfbrmable  to  the  designs  of  Proridence,  and  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  true  * 

'  poViCjf  that  our  influence  and  power  should  be  rendereo  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent 
'  ebnducive  to  the  happiness  of  tliose  states,  including  both  the  soTereigns  and  their  subjects. 
* ' A'  sTstem  of  proceeoing  founded  on  the  principle,  that  our  engagements  are  contracted 
^i^ith  the  sovereigns  only,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  or  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
-  HHII,    there  is  reason  to  apprehend,   be  productive  of  consequences   unsuitable  to  the 
benevolent  and  generous  views  of  the  British  Oovemmenu    The  history  of  India,  indec^l 
oT  Asia,  presents  a  series  of  incessant  rebellions,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  dynasty^ 
;*  arising  both  from  the  tyranny,  incapacity,  and  crimes  of  rulers,  and  the  ambition  or  cor- 
'  -tpption  of  the  people  ;  and  our  own  experience  of  the  Indian  sovereigns  and  ministers  does 
'  liot  encounu^  a  supposition  that  any  material  improvement  of  their  principles  and  talents 
■has  taken  place  in  later  times.     Their  government,  left  to  itself,  will  exhibit  both  oppret- 
i^on  and  relaxation,  but  its  excesses  will  be  restrained  within  bounds  of  comparative 
moderation  by  a  fear  of  the  people,  and  of  the  ambition  of  powerful  chiefs  ready  to  avail 
'  themselves  of  their  discontent     Bnt  our  alliance,  and  the  presence  of  a  British  subsidiary 
force,  removing  that  fear,  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  (gratify  without  alarm  their  passions 
M  avarice  and  injustice.    The  minds  of  the  sovereigns,  labooring  under  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  and  degradation  from  the  political  restraints  of  alliance,  often  sink 
into  a  state  of  apathy  or  of  sensual  indulgence  tnat  incapacitates  them  for  the  duties  of 
government.     The  evils  suffered  by  the  people  are  imputea  to  their  alliance  vrith  strangers, 
a  measure  in  itself  suflBciently  obnoxious  to  their  prejudices  to  be  regarded  with  aversion : 
they  become  our  enemies,  anxious  to  relieve  their  country  from  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  principal  source  of  its  calamities.    The  weakness  of^^a  sovemment  among  a  people 
obedient  to  force  rather  than  to  the  laws,  and  destitute  of  those  motives  and  habits  of 
attachment  to  legitimate  authority  and  the  general  good  which  are  produced  by  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  is  usually  attended  with  insubordination  and  anarchy.    The  excesses 
of  the  prince  may  have  occasioned  a  degree  of  desolation  in  hb  country  that  renders  its 
entire  assumption  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  its  absolute  ruin.    The  history  of  Oude, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  may  perhaps  illustrate  these  observations.    Although  in  India  the 
rulers  are  the  sole  depositaries  ol  the  majesty  and  authority  of  their  states,  still  our 
alliances  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  concluded  with  them  alone,  but  with  the  states  col- 
lectively which  they  govern ;  and  we  ought  perhaps,  on  principles  of  justice,  to  endeavour 
rather  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  than  consult  only  the  personal  claims  and 
pretensions  of  the  rulers ;  to  watch  and  guide  the  conduct  botn  of  the  prince  and  the 
people,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  their  mutual  securitv  and  happiness. 
The  prince  will  gradually  learn  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  our  friendship ;  the  people, 
grateful  for  the  fulvanta^eous  efi*ects  of  our  influence,  will  be  desirous  of  its  permanency ; 
and  a  result  will  be  obtained  worthy  of  the  superiority  in  knowledge,  morals,  and  virtue  of 
the  British  nation.    The  degree  in  which  our  influence  and  interposition  should  be  exerted 
must  be  determined  entirely  by  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  equally  unadvisable  to  urge 
them  too  far  as  to  adopt  a  system  of  withholding  tliem  entirely.     But  in  Travancore,  toe 
positive  stipulations  of^ the  treaty  authorized  us  to  interpose  our  power  for  the  amelioration 
of  its  internal  administration ;  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  late  Governor-general,  in 
his  instructions  to  the  resident  dated  the  22d  November  1809,  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  considerations  which  appear  to  the  Governor-general  to  render  undesirable  the  as- 
aumption  of  the  management  of  the  revenues  and  the  administration  of  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  Travancore,  ^  his  Lordship  desires  that  you  will  submit  to  the  deliberation  of  Govem- 
menty  as  provided   for  in   tlie  treaty,  any  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the   internal 

iiiunagement 
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management  and  ccJIectioD  of  the  reTentiea,  vbich,  inyour  jadgmeot,  vould  tendtosecur* 
the  application  of  the  real  resources  of  the  country  to  the  payment  of  outstanding  and 
current  demands.*  I  certainly  was  not  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  office  of  dewan  by 
any  prospect  of  facility  in  the  execution  of  its  duties,  for  I  saw  that  they  would  be  labc^ 
rious,  arduous,  and  difficult.  The  principle  of  my  proceedings  was  to  conciliate  both  the 
Rajah  and  the  people,  and  this  could  be  accomplishea  only  by  conferring  benefits  on  them. 
To  please  the  Rajah,  it  was  necessary  that  his  authority,  dignity,  and  revenues  should  be 
maintained  nnimpaired,  and  especially  tliat  the  burdens  of  tne  country  should  be  speedily 
removed ;  and  to  please  the  people,  it  was  requbite  that  the  oppressions,  the  onerous 
imposts,  and  ruinous  monopolies  under  which  thev  laboured  shoula  be  abolished,  measures 
which  would  of  course  decrease  the  revenues  ana  the  means  of  paying  the  debt.  I  how- 
ever cherished  a  hope,  that  by  a  system  of  activity,  order,  and  justice,  I  might  succeed  in 
accomplishing  those  objects,  apparently  irreconcilenble.  My  expectations  were  not  dis- 
appointed :  in  less  than  three  years,  altnou^h  I  encountered  far  greater  difficulties  than  I 
had  anticipated,  I  succeeded  in  paying,  besides  the  current  subsidy,  debts  of  eighteen  lac«  of 
rupees  to  the  Company,  and  nearly  six  lacs  to  individuals  ;  in  abolishing  the  most  oppre^ 
stve  monopolies  and  taxes;  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  countiy  on  pnnciples  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  and  I  restored  the  management  of  the  stale  to  a  native  dewan,  delivered 
from  its  burdens,  with  a  greatly  augmented  revenue,  and  in  a  situation  of  complete  internal 
tranquillity." 

Id  justification  of  tbe  innovations  introduced  by  bim.  Colonel  Munro  states  that  the 
land  revenue  system,  though  excellent  in  theory,  was  in  practice  oppreasive  and  unjust, 
and  that  the  Government  was  cheated  by  fictitious  remission^  the  amount  of  which  went 
into  tbe  pockets  of  the  officers. 

*<  The  ryots  being  almost  universally  unable  to  read  or  writ«.  depended  upon  the  ac- 
countants for  a  knowledge  of  their  annual  rents  and  balances,  and  seldom  obtained  receipts 
fin-  their  payments.  Tlie  Rajah  was  the  general  merchant  of  his  country,  and  the  royal 
commerce  and  monopolies  destroyed  its  prosperity.  Nearly  the  whole  produce  of  tbe  soil 
was  in  one  shape  or  another  engrossed  by  the  government,  while  a  most  inadequate  share 
of  its  value  was  accorded  to  the  cultivator.  Custom-houses  were  established  at  every  eight 
or  ten  miles,  and  duties  exacted  uptm  the  transit  of  goods. 

"  The  severe  and  oppressive  character  of  the  government  appears  to  have  arisen  as 
much  from  the  conTederacy  and  bold  iniquity  of  the  public  servants  as  from  the  tyranny  of 
tbe  Rajah.  The  officers,  as  before  observed,  were  organized  more  on  principles  of  mili- 
tary subordination  than  of  civil  polity,  and  were  able  with  impunity  to  defraud  their 
sovereign  and  to  oppress  his  subjects.  Thus  actuated  by  uniform  maxims  of  interest  and 
oombination,  there  was  Utile  prospect  of  their  renouncing  the  ^tem  of  conduct  which 
diey  had  pursued  while  they  should  retain  the  same  constitution. 

*'  It  was  extremely  desirable,"  adds  Colonel  Muoro^  "  to  communicate  a  pacific  dispo- 
sition to  the  government  and  the  people  of  Travanoore;  the  strict  gradation  of  authority 
established  among  the  karigars,  and  the  entire  command  which  the}'  possessed  over  the 
services  of  the  people,  contributed  to  perpetuate  miliuu^  feelings  in  the  country,  and  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  commotion  and  insurrection.  They  were,  in  fact)  at  once  military 
and  civil  governors,  exercising  absolute  pou-er  in  their  districts.  The  investiture  of  their 
office  was  given  by  the  Rajoli  with  a  sword,  and  this  weapon^  together  with  the  enaigos  of 
their  office,  wore  carefully  displayed  where^'er  they  appeared,  lloe  ""^■"'■T'H  powers  eKef 
cised  by  tlie  karigars  were  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse  io  their  capacity  of  revenue  lenrann. 
In  alwulule  governments  the  conuuct  of  the  revenue  aervaats  requires  ganeraUy  to  be 
observed  with  more  jealousy  and  vigilance  than  that  of  the  other  public  fiinrtionariea.  Hie 
constant  and  autboriutive  intercourse  which  they  have  with  the  peoplt^  **T**'^1g  t^or  pi»> 
peny  ami  interests,  gives  them  an  influence  which,  if  strcQgtDCDfld  bj  die  jiowwrsf  * 
nagistrate  or  judge,  will  assuredly  hepcrvened  the  iiativ«i  of  India  to  pKipuau  of  oor- 
ruption  and  injustice.  The  authority  of  the  kani  -s  etublcd  tbcm  to  praaecute  the  tytltaa 
of  rapine,  fraud,  and  coercion  which  I  have  x*  ">•*  it  ■■■  "^'wri*!  •«  the  ponty  of 
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the  reretme  ftdninislnuion  of  the  ooantiy  that  they  ^u)d  be  direstAd  of  tbe.magisteml  blo.  9Q. 
functions  which  they  possessed.     But  the  views  w)uch  I  have  BtUed  could  not  be  aeconih  * 


plished  by  &iiy  half  measures ;  they  could  be  occompluhed  onlv  bv  reducing  the  karigars  

merely  to  die  office  of  revenue  servants,  and  depriving  them  of  all  direct  authority  over  the        ^'V''  "? 

persons  or  property  of  the  people-     It  vas  in  vain  to  hope  tliat  the  karigars  would  relin-    r*  *■  J**"**'  *•♦ 

qui^b  their  liaoits  of  commood  and  control  while  they  posseased  the  means  of  pursuing 

tbem.     Persons  liereafler  appointed  to  that  office  would  alwavs  aspire  to  follow  the  example 

of  their  predecessors ;  and  tliere  was  no  method  of  preveaung  the  undue  exercise  of  the 

karigars'  powers  but  by  depriving  them  of  that  ixiwer  altofivther.     The  gradations  of  rank 

among  the  karigars  opposed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  emcieot  execution  of  their  dutiea. 

An  order  disagreeable  to  the  karigars  was  seldom  enforced;  it  was  sent  from  the  wallee- 

sur\-addy  karigars  with  a  private  intimation  to  disobey  it,  and  it  was  conveyed  from  the 

survaddy  karigars  to  the  karigan,  and  from   the  karigars   to   the    proworteecars   with 

a  similar  request.    If  called  to  account,  these  officers  asserted  that  they  nad  transmitted  the 

order,  and  laid  the  blame  of  disobedience  on  tlieir  inferiors,  and  it  was  difficult  to  examine 

200  or  300  proworteecars.     But  any  order  favourable  to  the  feelines  or  wishes  of  the  luuv 

gars  was  carried  into  eifect  with  the  promptitude  of  military  obedience.     In  fact  reax>n- 

nbility  could  not  be  fixed ;  they  haa  a  kind  of  miliury  constitution,  without  the  ^w^ 

sanction,  and  discipline  which  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  anarchy  and  misrule.     In 

pursuance  of  these  considerations,  the  karigars  have  been  gradually  deprived  of  all  direct 

authority  over  the  people,  and  reduced  to  the  situation  of  collector^  or  rather  receivers  of 

the  revenues;  the  offices  of  waHee-survaddy  karignrs  and   snrraddy  karinrs  have  been 

abolished,  leather  with  their  correspondent  accountants;  a  karigar,  ander  the  title  ef 

tasildar,  has  been  retained  at  the  head  of  every  mundaputwasil  or  district,  with  an  atv 

countant  denominated  sumpreddy  pillah,  and  having  a  certain  number  of  proworteecarf 

under  him.     This  plan  admits  of  do  evasion  in  complying  with  orders ;  ana  the  dntiea  of 

tasildars  beiag  confined  to  tite  edleetion  of  the  land  revenue,  are  executed  with  mora 

efficiency.    The  influence  of  names  is  considerable,  aod  the  discontiDuaoce  of  the  title  of 

karigars  will  be  attended  with  advantage." 

For  the  adminifltration  of  justice  a  court  of  appeal  and  eight  zillah  courts  were  -formed. 
The  judicial  establishments  were  composed  of  the  most  learned  and  respectable  NairS| 
Brahmins,  and  Christians  in  the  country;  they  had  liberal  salaries,  and  their  proceedings 
were  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  Hindoo  shasters  and  usages,  and  snch  fix«l  nilet  (not 
inconsistent  with  tlie  shasters)  as  the  Rajah  might  prescribe. 

'DieoounscoDsistedofaNairjOrGrstjudge;  aChristian,  or  second  judge  and  a  Shastrai 

The  nomination  of  a  Christian  judge,  which  wns  an  after -thought,  was  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  Brahmins  and  Niiirs,  from  its  tendency  to  ensure  just  and  impartial  deci- 
sions; and  Colonel  Munro  is  of  opinion  that,  if  some  gentlemen  who  came  out  as  missions^ 
ries  could  be  induced  toact  as  Judges,  it  would  confer  more  solid,  substantial,  and  important 
benefits  on  Travancore  than  any  other  measure. 

The  people  received  the  courts  with  marked  demonstrationa  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  and 
crowded  to  them  for  justice  with  an  impatience  proportionate  to  the  delays  and  vexations 
which  tliev  had  hitherto  experienced  in  seeking  it.  The  courts  had  given  [security  of 
person  ana  property,  and  confidence,  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Rajah  lost  a  canse  to 
one  of  his  subjects  to  the  amonnt  of  30,000  rupees,  which  was  immediately  paid.  Orcet 
crimes,  before  frequent,  had  almost  ceased ;  and  several  Nairs  of  rank,  sentenced  to  death 
for  atrodous  and  cruel  murders,  had  been  executed.  Colonel  Munro  allows,  however,  that 
delays  are  complained  of,  which  he  attributes  to  the  multiplicity  of  causes. 

The  police  duties  were,  umler  the  former  government,  executed  by  the  militia,  the  8up> 
|liiMiiiii  of  which  body  rendered  it  necessary  to  raise  police  corps,  who  are  independent  of 
Aa  revenue  and  judicial  department,  and  act  under  the  immediate  order  of  the  dewan. 

,  B*viiw  described  the  constitutional  alterations  which  he  introduced  into  the  government 
V1.-2P2  of 
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No.  20.         of  Travancore,  Colonel  Munro  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  ct  At  itiuumk  which 
trntHmied.  he  effected  in  Uie  revenue  system  of  the  country. 

^7    l  He  abolished  the  fines,  the  tax  on  the  iifiheritanee  of  property,  the  cqiitBtiaB  tnc,  the 

B  S.  Jmicft^^E«a  f<^ced  labour,  and  a  variety  of  other  vexatious  imposts.  He  entered  into  s  detnled  ezami- 
'  ^^'  nation  and  settlement  of  the  ryots'  accounts,  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  graDtiog  renu*' 
sions  of  rent,  for  which,  with  reference  to  the  low  rate  at  which  they  were  &ed,  and  to  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons  in  Travancore,  no  just  pretence  could  exist  The  revenoes  of  the 
pagodas  naving  been  diverted  from  their  proper  uses  by  the  officers  entrusted  with  their 
management,  and  even  the  idols  of  the  temples  having  been  in  many  instances  stolen  by  the 
Nairs  and  Brahmins,  Colonel  Munro,  at  tne  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  learned 
Brahmins,  allotted,  upon  a  lar^e  and  liberal  scale,  allowances  for  the  due  performance 
of  religious  and  other  ceremonies  at  all  the  pagodas,  and  secured  to  the  people  adequate 
prices  for  the  articles  supplied  for  the  use  of  those  establishments  in  place  of  ue  arbitrary 
exactions  to  which  they  nad  formerly  been  subjected  on  tliat  score.  Cte  the  same  principle, 
it  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Munro  that  the  people  should  in  no  instance  be  required  to  serve 
or  supply  the  state  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  demanded  from  private  individuals. 

The  former  system  of  farming  the  land  and  sea  customs,  and  all  the  high  duties  connected 
with  it,  were  abolished ;  and  a  limited  number  of  custom-houses  placra  under  the  direct 
management  of  public  officers. 

The  exclusive  sale  of  pepper,  tobacco,  and  salt  was  reserved  to  the  government,  but 
under  such  regulations  as  were  beneficial  to  the  people,  while  they  tended  to  increase  the 
revenue;  that  from  salt  was  raised  firom  25,000  to  80,000  rupees,  and  that  finom  tobacco 
from  five  to  eleven  lacs. 

A  now  survey  of  the  plantations  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  oppression  and  corruption. 
The  claims  oi  private  individuals  were  ascertained  with  the  utmost  care,  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a-half  lacs  obtained  by  this  measure. 

**  Thn  roHult  of  nil  these  arrangements,"  sa^s  Colonel  Munro^  "  has  not  disappointed 
my  nx(H*c:tAtions.  In  the  course  of  my  proceedings,  tlie  relief  of  the  people  and  the  benefit 
of  thn  ninio  wore  equally  studied  and  pursued.  Concessions  were  made  gradaaUy,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  other  resources;  and  a  progressive  augmentation  of 
reyettue  tias  taken  place. 

**  In  coniiequence  of  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  harassing  and  burdensome  impost%  the 
rtvirrMiffw  hfivo  liccn  reduced  to  five  or  six  heads,  moderate  in  their  application  to  the  people, 
aifil  ftu^cefitible  of  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

'*  'J*lie  revenue  from  land  and  gardens,  which  formerly  yielded  9  lac%  is  now  16  lacs.. 

Tobacco 5          -  -  11,00,000 

Salt 80,000-  .  2,80,000 

Land  and  sea  customs        ...  2,30,000  -  -  2,80,000 

Pepper     ------  —        .  .  8,00,000 

Timber 50;000-  -      1,50,000 

Extraordinaries          -        -        .        «  .^        .  •  2,00^000 

87,10,000 


**  Tn  tb«  exclusion  of  contracts,  monopolies,  capitation  taxes,  fines,  &&  &c 

*'  M<^*ures  of  coercion  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  are  pursued  when  necessaiy  tw  the 
nuil^miy  '/f  tlie  courts.  The  rents  are  generally  so  very  low,  that  they  are  readily  paid  by 
i(m  pM/pk;  on  their  accounts  being  settlea ;  but  in  cases  of  dday  or  contumainr,  the  tasildar 
miik*c%  an  application  to  the  pubuc  officer  of  the  district  who  immediately  impriaoDS  the 
4t4kulu^r.  If  he  resists  the  validity  of  the  demand,  the  police  officer  is  reqiured  to  report 
i|i4  circufnstance  immediately  to  the  dewan,  who  either  calls  on  the  tasildar  fisran  exfdaim* 
inm  or  desires  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  courts.  If  the  ryot  should  adcnowledge  the 
^uMice  of  the  demand,  and  refuse  to  satisfy  it,  he  is  transferred,  after  a  few  days*  ooDfioe- 

iseot^ 
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ment,  to  the  circar  vakeel  at  the  court,  #ho  indtitQte$  a  prpcfess.  for  the  r^coytsty  of  the         NWt^  SO^ 
arrears  by  a  sale  of  his  property.     This  mode,  though  apparently  sdow  and  circuitousi:  coiUfmd.  ' 

was  necessary  to  counteract  tne  teodenoy  of  the  former  systemy  which  was  that  of  violence  — " 

and  precipitate  injustice,*'  ^^^  c^!ff Jl'^tu 

On  the  subject  of  punchayets,  Colonel  Munro  observes  that  the  people  of  Travanoore: 
have  no  confidence  in  that  mode  of  determination  ;  and  that  the  verv  few  cases  which  had 
been  referred  to  arbitration  fell  to  the  ground  from  the  irreconcileable  contrariety  in  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  punchayets.  The  parties^  in  choosinj^  their  arbitrators, 
will  (he  says)  select  persons  determined,  ri^ht  or  wrong,  to  suppNort  their  cause ;  the  um- 
pire^ whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  decision,  is  accused  of  bribery,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cecfding  is  involved  in  suspicion.  If  the  circar  officer  appoints  the  whole  punchayet,  their 
decision  will  be  conformaole  to  his  wishes,  and  his  wishes  too  often  to  the  interest  of  the 
person  who  offers  the  highest  bribe.  If  the  head  men  of  villages  constitute  the  punchayets, 
there  is  very  little  difference  betwixt  these  fixed  judges  and  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  excepting  that  the  former  are  generally  more  deficient  in  Knowledge,  character, 
principle,  ability,  and  impartiality.  The  natives  of  Travancore  want  that  confidence  in 
each  other's  probity,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  composing  or  obeying  pun- 
chayets. The  superior  education,  knowledge,  rank,  and  ability  of  the  judges  in  a  court, 
together  with  the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings,  awe  a  native  conscious  of  having  a  bad 
cause  into  submission;  but  before  a  punchayet,  consisting  of  his  equals,  he  will  litigate 
without  bounds.  The  judicial  regulations  published  on  the  formation  of  the  courts  offered 
the  inhabitants  a  choice  of  trial  oy  pnnclmyet ;  but  their  general  disinclination  to  adopt, 
that  mode  of  decision,  and  its  inefficiency  in  most  cases  wherein  it  was  adopted,  prevented, 
its  extended  use,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  suits  in  general  should  oe  tried  by  the 
courts.  Colonel  Munro,  indeed,  adduces  reasons  to  show  that  the  punchayet  is  not  a 
Hindoo  institution,  and  that  punchayets  were  not  known  in  Hindoo  communities  until 
after  the  Mahomedan  conquests,  when  the  Mussulman  judges  having  little  inclination  to 
trouble  themselves  with  the  investigation  of  suits  among  the  Hindoos,  and  these  as  little 
to  refer  their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  Koran,  they  resorted  to  a  system  of  arbitra-^ 
tion  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  authoritative  and  perfect  mode  of  jurisprudence. 

The  foregoing  observations  accord  with  those  which  are  offered  by  Major  Camac,  the 
late  resident  at  mroda,  in  a  letter  dated  27th  June  1816,  where  he  says,  <<  that  punchayets 
were  seldom  resorted  to  in  Ouzerat  without  the  intervention  of  government."  He  adds, 
<'  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  punchayet  and  an  English  jury.  The  juries  sit 
under  the  responsibility  of  an  oath,  they  hear  evidence  sifted  by  able  counsel,  which  is 
afterwards  summed  up  by  the  judge,  and  they  ^ive  their  award  before  the  public  A 
respectable  Hindoo  would  deem  himself  degraded  if  desired  to  swear,  and  a  native  govern- 
ment would  not  tender  him  an  oath.  The  punchayets  sit  separate,  and  request  evidence 
at  their  own  option :  none  but  themselves  are  competent  to  jud^e  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  give  their  awards :  the  consequence  is,  that  aiscontent  wiui  their  decision  prevails  to 
such  an  extent  as  sometimes  to  warrant  a  mistrust  of  the  purity  of  their  proceedings." 

Major  Carnac  asserts  that  the  institutions  of  courts  of  justice  were  not  foreign  to  the 
practice  of  the  best  times  in  Guzerat,  and  that  they  existed  both  under  the  Hindoo 
government  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Moguls.) 

Of  the  character  of  the  Travancoreans,  Colonel  Munro  dhiws  but  an  unfavourable  pic- 
ture. He  represents  them  as  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  as  indolent  as  they  are  igno-- 
rant;  these  qualities,  he  says,  render  them  restless,  credulous,  and  suspicious,  easily  misled 
by  the  bad  and  designing  men  among  them.  Their  degradation  in  character  and  morals 
he  attributes  to  a  long  course  of  despotism  and  tyranny.  With  a  view  to  their  improve- 
ment Colonel  Munro  established  schools  at  the  public  expense  in  all  the  districts,  which 
he  says  are  numerously  attended,  and  he  recommends  that  tracts  upon  ethics  and  morals 
should  be  translated  into  Malayalum  and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  seminaries. 

The  system  of  administration  introduced  by  Colonel  Munro  into  the  Travancore  domi- 
nions was  extended  to  those  of  Cochin,  under  the  more  immediate  management  (^  Captain 
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Blacker,  the  assistant  resident.    The  financial  affairs  of  both  oonntries  were  greatly 
improved. 

On  the  departure  of  Captain  Blacker  from  Cochin  in  the  jrear  ]8I7,  Colonel  Mtinro 
took  upon  himself  the  duties  which  had  been  assigned  to  that  officer.  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  year  1818,  the  Rajah's  debt  to  the  Company  having  been  paid  off,  Colonel 
Munro  urged  him  to  appoint  a  dewan.  The  Rajah  with  great  earnestness  begged  that  this 
measure  might  be  postponed,  observing  that  his  country  and  himself  had  enjoyed  a  d^ree 
of  tranquillity,  comfort,  and  happiness,  since  the  resident  had  conducted  his  afiairs,  which 
they  had  never  before  experienced,  and  woald  not  be  likely  to  experience  with  a  native 
dewan.  The  resident  replied,  that  the  exigency  which  bad  justifiea  the  assumption  'of  the 
management  of  his  country  no  longer  exited,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  former  system  of  administration  should  be  restored. 

The  Rannee  of  Travancore  also  bore  the  stroi^est  testimony  to  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  her  country  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  In unro^  who  embarked  from  Quilon  for 
£jigland  on  the  24th*  January  1819.  The  foregoing  account  of  proceeding  in  Travancore 
contains,  perhaps,  too  much  of  detail :  but  the  case  is  singular  of  a  British  officer  acting 
in  the  douole  capacity  of  resident  and  dewan,  and  it  appeared  desirable  to  show  how  the 
experiment  had  operated. 

Guicowar. 

The  treaties  with  the  Guicowar  do  not  (as  in  the  case  of  Oude,  Mysore,  and  Travancore) 
contain  any  stipulation  conferring  upon  the  British  Government  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  Hignness's  affairs;  but  the  necessity  of  that  interference  arose 
out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  engagements,  and  was  virtuallv  invited  by  the  Guicowar^ 
Rajah  Anund  Row,  who,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  dated  the  89th  July  180S, 
virrote  as  follows  :  ^<  As  it  seems  impossible  that  I  can  retrieve  myself  or  my  country  from 
present  embarrassments  without  reforming  and  reducing  the  expense  in  every  department, 
I  do  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  make  the  necessary  reductions  by  degrees.** 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Baroda  state  were  such  as  to  threaten  its  entire  ruin, 
which  would  have  exposed  our  most  essential  interests  in  that  quarter  to  serious  iniory.  In 
order  to  avert  this  evil,  the  British  Government  advanced  from  its  own  treasury  the  sum  of 
19,37,683  rupees;  and  a  further  sum  of  21,78,601  was,  by  the  use  of  its  infloenoe  and 
credit,  obtained  on  loan  from  the  shroffs  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interesL  This 
timely  aid  enabled  the  Guicowar  to  pay  off  and  to  disband  the  Arab  mercenaries,  whose 
mutinous  and  domineering  conduct  naa  rendered  them  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Rajah. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Walker  addressed  himself  with  the  zeal  and  ability  which  distinguished 
his  character,  to  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  to  the  correo* 
tion  of  the  abuses  then  existing  in  the  Rajah's  dominions.  Anund  Row's  imbeciliQr  being 
such  as  totally  to  disqualify  him  for  the  management  of  state  affairs,  a  council  of  govern* 
ment  was  established,  which  acted  under  the  control  of  the  resident.  To  explain  the 
various  arrangements  that  were  introduced  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Walker  would  reqiiire 
more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  this  paper.  The  reports  which  he  transmitted  nrom 
time  to  time  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay  are  very  voluminous,  and  abound  in 
matter  of  a  highly  interesting  nature.  The  publication  of  these  valuable  documents  would 
serve  to  show,  that  the  respect  in  which  his  authority  is  held  in  India  rests  on  a  broad  and 
durable  basis.  It  is  due  to  his  worthy  successor.  Major  Camac,  to  state  that  the  good  wotk 
which  had  been  b^un  by  Colonel  Walker,  was  by  the  major  prosecuted  with  rigour, 
ability,  and  success. 

At  the  period  of  Colonel  Walker's  resignation  of  the  office  of  resident  at  Baroda,  the 
affairs  of  the  Guicowar  had  been  so  far  improved  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of  the  entire  ex- 
dnction  of  the  guaranteed  debt  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  10th 
January  1809,  he  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  might  **  be  prudent  and  consistent  with 
policy  gradually  to  detach  ourselves  from  that  intimate  and  internal  interference  in  the 
details  of  the  Guicowar  affairs  which  necessity  had  hitherto  rendered  expedient.''    In  thii 
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•opinion  the  home  authorities  entirely  concurred.  When,  liowcver,  therie  appeared  a  pro* 
bability  that  die  debt  would  soon  be  liquidated,  the  Supreme  Qovemment  expressed  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  expose  to  hazard  tne  good  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  labour 
and  perseyer^nce  of  a  course  of  years,  by  withdrawing  all  the  experienced  advantages  of 
our  supervision,  counsel,  and  control,  ano  leaving  the  state  of  the  Guicowar  to  the  narrpw 
policy,  lax  habits,  and  unenlightened  and  improvident  management  of  a  native;  fidministrar 
tion ;  they  therefore  referred  the  question  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  Bombay  Government  were  also  averse  to  a  change  of  the  system  then  existing. 

The  Court  replied  (19th  March  1815),  **  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
at  least  the  time  of  our  ceasing  to  interfere  in  the  internal  aj9^irs  of  the  Baroda  state  should 
be  extended  to  the  period  wnen  the  debt  should  be  liquidated."  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
imtoward  circumstances,  the  guaranteed  portion  of  the  debt  still  continues  to  exists 

On  the  accession  of  Syajee  Row  to  the  sovereij^ty  of  the  Baroda  state  in  October  1819, 
the  Bombay  Government  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  continue  the  commission  of  govern- 
ment which,  as  before  mentioned,  had  been  established  in  consequence  of  Anund  Row's 
incapacity ;  but  the  control  of  the  resident  was  not  withdrawn. 

In  the  month  of  April  18S0  the  Honourable  Mountstiiart  Elphipstone,  then  governor  of 
Bombay,  proceeded  to  Baroda,  and  after  having  bad  several  conferei^ces  with  S^^ee  Row, 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  for  the  future  ^gndugt  of  his  affairs,  the  substance  of  which  was 
as  follows : 

1.  All  foreign  affairs  to  remain,  as  formerly,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
British  Government. 

2.  His  Highness  to  be  unrestrained  in  die  management  of  his  internal  afiairs,  provided  he 
fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  bankers,  of  which  tne  British  Governn^ent  is  the  guarantee. 
The  resident,  however,  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  finance  which  the 
Guicowar  shall  determine  on  at  the  commencement  of  each  year ;  to  have  access  to  the 
accounts  whenever  he  may  reouire  it;  and  is  to  be  consulted  whenever  a  new  expense  of 
any  magnitude  is  to  be  incurrea. 

3.  The  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  tP  ministers  and  other  individi^fils  to  be 
scrupulously  observed* 

4.  His  Highness  jto  choose  his  own  minist^,  but  to  consult  the  r^id|^]t  before  he  apppints 
him. 

5.  The  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  states  wiU  render  it  necessary  for  the  British 
Govemnient  to  offer  its  advice  whenever  any  emergency  occurs. 

No  material  deviation  in  the  scale  of  expense,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  seems  to 
have  taken  place  until  the  year  1823^^9  when,  ftoin  various  causes,  the  finances  became  so 
seriously  embarrassed  as  to  reij^uire  the  furompt  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  in  order  to 
enable  die  Guicowar  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  creditors  of  the  stats  who  possess^ 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  Governnfint. 

Among  the  measures  which  were  adopted  was  that  of  farming  the  districts  for  seven 
years  to  respectable  bankers,  under  such  r^ulations  as  should  ensure  the  ryots  from  op- 
pression. This  arrangement  operated  as  a  check  upon  Syajee's  secret  profits.  Like  most 
Eastern  princes  be  was  desirous  of  amassing  a  treasury  and  for  that  purpose  had  not 
scrupled  to  draw  to  his  own  hoard  funds  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  guaranteed  debts  of  the  state. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  Syajee  entered  upon  a  line  of  conduct  which  placed  him 
at  direct  issue  with  the  government  of  Bombay:  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  guarantee  which 
we  had  afforded  to  the  state  creditors,  and  oppressed  individuals  for  whose  protection  we 
stood  pledged.  '^ 

It  was  not  until  after  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  Council  had  exhausted  every  effort  to  per- 
suade Syajee  to  act  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  his  obligations,  that  he  determined 
to  sequestrate  such  a  portion  of  the  Guicowar  territories  as  would  enable  hlpi  to  provide 
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for  the  gradual  liqiiidation  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  and  accordingly,  districts  yielding 
a  gross  revenue  of  27,36,044  rupees  per  annum  were  assumed  by  the  Bombay  govem- 
ment. 

A  further  sequestration  of  territory  was  subsequently  made,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  the  contingent  horse  which  the  Guicowar  was  bound  by  treaty  to  hold  at 
our  disposal,  but  which  he  had  failed  to  do. 

These  were  unquestionably  measures  of  a  severe  character.  The  home  authorities  ad- 
mitted that  the  first  sequestration  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  obstinate  persistance 
of  Syajee  in  a  course  of  misconduct,  which  in  its  consequences  involved  the  violation  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  to  the  creditors  of  the  Guicowar  state,  and  to 
other  individuals  who  had  a  claim  to  protection  against  the  violent  and  oppressive  acts  of 
this  infatuated  prince. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  greatly  preferred  the  temporary  alienation  of  a  portion  of  the  Guicowar 
dominions  to  the  assumption  of  the  direct  aaministration  of  Svajee's  affairs,  because  he 
apprehended  diat  the  last-mentioned  proceeding  might  have  led  to  the  entire  and  finid 
extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  prince :  whereas,  so  soon  as  the  guaranteed  debt  should 
be  liquidated  from  the  revenues  of  the  sequestrated  districts,  their  restoration  would  again 

!>lace  the  Guicowar  in  that  condition  of  respectability  in  which  it  was  desirable  that  a 
amily  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected  with  us  should  stand.* 

Nagpore. 

After  the  defection  of  Appah  Saheb,  in  the  year  1817,  the  nature  of  our  relations  with 
the  state  of  Nagpore  underwent  a  considerable  change.  Instead  of  a  pecuniary  subsidy^ 
territory  was  ceded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  troops ;  the  military  force  of  the 
state  was  taken  out  of  the  Rajah's  hands,  and  disciplined  and  officered  by  Company's 
officers.  For  the  regular  payment  of  the  Nagpore  military  establishments,  lands  yielding 
a  clear  revenue  of  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees  were  placed  under  the  management  of  Eu- 
ropean superintendents.  The  remainder  of  the  Nagpore  territories  were,  during  the 
young  Rajah's  minority,  administered  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  who,  in  an  able  and 
comprehensive  Report  dated  the  27th  July  1826  (and  printed  at  Calcutta  by  Order  of  the 
Supreme  Government),  has  not  onlv  explained  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
adopted,  but  has  afibrded  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  state  of  agriculture,  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  and  various  other  particulars,  including  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Nagpore  state. 

Mr.  Jenkins  tried  the  experiment  of  governing  by  means  of  a  minister  placed  under 
check  by  British  officers,  but  he  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  taking  into  his  own  hands 
the  direct  administration  of  affairs.  The  reasons  by  which  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this 
measure  are  stated  in  his  Report,  page  304  to  308.  The  unlimited  choice  of  British 
officers,  both  for  the  civil  and  militaiy  branches,  gave  to  Mr.  Jenkins  the  means  of  bring- 
ing every  kind  of  talent  required  for  his  purposes  into  action ;  and  it  appears  that  by  their 
cordial  co-operation  those  purposes  were  effectually  accomplished. 

The  system  thus  established  was  to  terminate  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the 
Rajah  was  competent  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  '^  The  objections,'' 
observes  Mr.  Jenkins,  <^  to  vesting  the  powers  of  a  Native  government  in  the  hands  of 
British  officers,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  it  difficult  to  revert  to  that  government  die 
longer  its  functions  might  be  suspended,  are  reasons  for  fixing  as  early  a  date  as  poanble 

for 


*  The  delay  which  has  unavoidably  taken  place  in  printing  the  Appendix  to  the  Committee*!  Report,  aflbcdt  ta  pp- 
poftunity  of  stating  that,  by  advices  received  from  Bombay,  it  appears  that  Lord  Clare  bad  prevailed  apon  9pjfiit  to 
grant  such  terms  to  the  bankers  as  induced  them  to  release  the  British  Government  from  its  guaimntee  of  thft  debt  doe 
to  them ;  and  that  Syajee  had  also  afforded  good  seciirity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  contingent  in  a  state  of 
The  sequestiated  districts  had  accordingly  been  restored  to  him. 
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for  the  restoration  of  the  Native  admi^stratioD.  On  the  other  hand,  the  littje  prospect 
that  exists  at  the  time  of  placing  the  present  Raj^h  on  th/a  m.iisnudi  of  renderiiMf.  his 
government  either  secure  or  respectable,  bv  leaving  the  aidministration  to  Native  luno- 
tjonaries,  was  the  cause  of  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  the  British  resident,  and 
that  on  which  his  arrangements  received  the  sanction  of  tbe  Supreme  Government.  The 
effects  of  these  arrangements  have  in  every  respect  been  benencial,  nor  has  there  b^en 
any  material  innovation  introduced  into  the  Native  system  calculated  to  obstruct  the  res- 
toration of  the  Native  government,  except  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  administered ;  a 
spirit  of  purity  and  justice  which  must  be  preserved,  if  such  a  restoration  is  intended  as  a 
real  benefit  either  to  the  prince  or  his  people.  The  revenue  16  improved  and  is  improving ; 
it  is  collected  with  facility,  and  the  amount  of  it  does  not  buVthen  the  people  to  a  degree 
that  would  check  their  industry,  or  jNrevent  the  accumulation  of  capital;  It  is  also  collect- 
ed  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  the  authorised  charges  of  tlie  Mahratta  management,  and 
much  below  what  was  annually  extracted  from  the  people  by  bribery  and  extortion;  audit 
may  safely  be  asserted,  that  in  no  part  of  the  Company's  dominions  is  there  a  greater 
degree  of  security  both  to  person  anp  property,  of  purity  in  the  Native  officers  of  revenue, 
justice  and  police,  or  of  freedom  from  ail  kinds  of  oppression  and  exaction,  than  in  the 
Nagpore  territories." 

On  the  Rajah's  coming  of  age,  the  administration  of  the  best  calculated  part  of  his 
territory  was  made  over  to  him;  but  the  whole  militaiy  force  of  the  state  was  declared  to 
be  vested  in  us,  for  the  payment  of  which,  as  before  observed,  territory  was  reserved. 
But  in  the  year  1829  the  reserved  districts  were  also  given  up  to  the  Rajah,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  an  annual  subsidy  of  eight  lacs  of  Sonaut  rupees ;  the  auxiliary  force, 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  command  of  European  officers,  was  to  be  gradually 
disbanded,  and  a  national  force  raised  in  its  stead,  for  the  performance  of  internal  duties. 
The  Rajah  was  however  still  bound  to  maintain  at  all  times,  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  a 
body  of  not  less  than  l,t)00  of  the  best  description  of  irregular  horse,  commanded  by  his 
own  officers. 

The  powers  of  aloiost  unlimited  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Nagpore,  which 
had  been  exercised  by  Mr.  Jenkips,  and  which  were  expressly  reserved  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment by  the  treaty  of  1826,  were  modified  by  that  of  1829  \  but  in  case  of  gross 
misrule  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah,  the  British  Government  is  still  em- 
powered by  treaty  to  resume  tne  management,  through  its  own  officers,  of  districts  in 
which  disorders  may  have  been  produced  by  harsh  and  oppressive  acts.  -' 

Sattarah. 

The  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  dated  September  1819,t  provided,  that  his 
territories,    which  yield  a  revenue  of  about  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  should  at 

firxt 


*  ReYised  Engagement— Nagpore,  26  December  1B20,  Art  3. 

Articles  10,  12,  and  13  of  the  exitting  treaty  are  hereby  cancelled*  and  the  foHowing  modiied  proviaioiis  subttituted 
in  lieu  thereof.  It  shall  he  competent  to  the  British  Government,  through  its  local  representative,  to  offer  advice  to 
the  MaharajiUi,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on  all  important  matters,  whether  relating  to  the  uiterual  administration  of 
the  Nagpore  territory  or  to  external  concerns,  and  his  Highness  shall  be  bound  to  act  in  conformity  thereto.  If,  wfaidi 
God  foibid,  gross  and  systematic  oppression,  anarchy,  and  misrule  should  hereafter  at  any  time  prevail,  in  neglect  of 
repeated  advice  and  remonstrance,  seriously  endangenng  the  public  tranquillity,  and  placing  in  jeopardy  the  stability  of 
the  resources  whence  his  Highness  discharges  his  obltgatioDi  to  the  Honourable  Company,  the  British  Government 
reserves  to  itself  tlie  right  of  re-«ppointing  its  own  officers  to  the  management  of  such  district  or  districts  of  the  Nag- 
pore territory  in  his  Ilighness's  name,  and  for  so  loo^  a  period  as  it  may  deem  necessary;  the  surplus  receipts  in  such 
case,  after  defhiying  chains,  to  be  paid  into  the  Rajah's  treasury. 

t  The  Rajali  shall  ultimately  have  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  country  now  ceded  to  him  :  but  as  it  is  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  recent  conquests  of  the  country,  that  it  should  at  first  be  governed  with  particular  care  and  prudence, 
the  administration  will  for  the  present  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British  political  agent  That  officer  will  however 
conduct  the  government  in  the  Rajah's  name,  and  in  consultation  with  his  Highness^  and  in  proportion  as  his  High- 
ness and  his  officers  sliall  acquire  experience  and  evince  their  ability  to  govern  the  country,  the  British  Government 
will  gradually  tranhfer  the  whole  administration  into  their  bands.  He  will,  however,  at  all  times  attend,  as  above  agreed, 
to  the  advice  which  Uie  Britisli  political  agent  shall  offer  bun  for  the  good  of  his  state  and  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
tranquillity. 
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No.  SO.  first  be  pl^iced  in  the  management  of  the  British  Government,  and  be  gradually  trans- 

mmtimmfd.  ferred  to  that  of  the  Rajah.     After  the  country  had  been  properly  settled  under  the 

superintendence  of  the  resident,  it  was  accordingly  made  over  to  the  Rajah,  of  whose 

Letter  from  disposition  and  fitness  to  govern  a  favourable  account  has  been  given.     The  military  force 

B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.  ^f  Sattarah  is  entirely  regulated  by  the  British  Government,  to  whose  advice  in  all  im- 
portant matters  the  Rajah  is  bound  to  conform. 

Holkar. 

By  the  treaty  of  Mundissoor  in  1818,  the  Holkar  state  was  placed  on  the  footing  of 
Other  powers  connected  with  us  in  subsidiary  alliances.  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  being  then 
a  minor,  the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  dewan,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
resident,  until  the  young  prince  came  of  age. 

Nizam* 

Although  the  British  subsidiary  force  was  liable  to  be  employed  in  suppressing  disorders 
within  the  Nizam's  dominions,  we  were  not  authorized  by  any  article  of  the  treaty  to 
interfere  for  the  correction  of  any  errors  of  government  to  which  those  disorders  might  be 
traced.  The  interference  therefore,  which  was  actually  exercised  in  the  Nizam's  affairs  is 
to  be  justified,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  justification,  on  the  general  principle,  that  an 
obligation  to  support  the  authority  of  an  ally  involves  a  right  to  restrain  nim  from  exciting 
insurrections  by  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

In  the  year  1810,  about  ten  years  after  our  intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of  Hydra- 
bad  had  been  formed,  the  resident.  Captain  Thomas  Sydenham,^  expressed  his  conviction 
that  no  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the  state  of  the  Nizam's  afikirs  unless  the 
administration  of  the  country  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  resident  *^  The  defects 
(he  adds)  of  the  present  government  are  too  deeply  rooted  and  too  widely  extended  to 
admit  of  any  partial  reform,  and  it  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
that  can  be  applied  should  be  so  much  at  variance  with  our  views  and  policy."  Of  the  like 
purport  were  tne  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Russell.t  ^^  The  disoraers  (said  he)  of  the 
Nizam's  government  are  those  more  of  the  system  itself  than  of  the  agents  by  whom  it 
is  administered :  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  corrected  by  any  partial  measures.  Parti- 
cular complaints  are  easily  redressed,  and  particular  abuses  removed,  but  any  plan  of 
reform,  to  do  effectual  good,  must  be  general  and  comprehensive.  Such  a  plan,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Nizam's  court,  can  proceed  from  no  other  source  than  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  British  government,  ana  must  have  its  foundation  either  in  the 
diminution  or  in  the  increase  of  our  interference. 

<^  If  there  was  any  individual  among  the  Nizam's  own  servants  qualified  by  his  character 
and  talents  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government  without  control,  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable  that  he  should  be  made  minister,  and  that  the  correction  of  the  evil  should  be 
left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  his  judgment  and  activity.  But  there  is  no  person  to  be 
found,  nor  in  the  present  condition  of  the  government  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  such  a  person  should  be  found.  It  is  among  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
dependence  o\  one  state  upon  another,  that  men  of  tliat  description  are  not  produced. 
There  is  no  field  in  which  they  can  either  form  or  exercise  their  talents,  and  it  is  with 
faculties  as  with  commodities,  that  the  production  depends  upon  tlie  demand." 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  Russell,  Lord  Hasting,  in  a  letter  of  instructions 
dated  22d  January  1820,  authorized  him  to  interpose  his  advice  and  influence  in  order  to 
establish  a  salutary  control  over  the  internal  admmistration  of  the  country.  With  this  view 
he  was  directed  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  all  establishments,  receipts  and  expenditures, 
to  endeavour  to  effect  the  reduction  of  expense,  a  proper  distribution  of  justice,  the  Im- 

pro%'ement 

*  To  Lord  Minto,  29  May  1810.  t  To  Lord  Hastiiigs,  M  Nov.  1819. 
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provement  of  the  revenue  system,  the  reduction  of  debt,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  troops.  No.  90. 

And  as  these  objects  were  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ivajah  Chundoo  contUjued, 

Loll,  Mr.  Russell  was  to  assure  him  that,  on  the  condition  of  his  affording  his  faithful  and  — .— 

zealous  assistance,  he  might  rely  upon  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Governor-general  ^  «  ^'^^r. 

in  Council.  '^"^ 


B*  S.  JooeSy  £sq. 


In  a  letter,  dated  1  st  September  1820,  Mr.  Russell  reported  the  proceedings  which  he 
had  adopted,  in  concert  with  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll,  witli  a  view  to  the  rerormation  of 
existing  abuses. 

The  minister  summoned  the  several  talookdars  to  the  capital,  and  intimated  to  them 
his  determination  to  punish  signally  any  acts  of  violence  ana  oppression  which  should  be 
in  future  committed.  Each  talookdar  was  required  to  execute  a  separate  instrument, 
binding  him  to  abstain  from  undue  exactions,  to  seize  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  the  orders  which  should  be  issued  by  government,  and 
to  make  regular  reports  of  all  persons  in  confinement  in  the  district,  specifying  their  offences. 

In  almost  every  instance  talookdars,  instead  of  farmers,  were  constituted  collectors  of 
the  revenue;  the  advantage  of  which  change  was,  that  it  destroyed  inducements  to  practise 
extortion,  and  gave  them  a  direct  interest  m  the  prosperity  of  nie  country. 

The  police  throughout  the  Nizam's  country  was  in  a  very  inefficient  state.  Eveiy  district 
and  village  had  its  proper  officers,  holding  their  offices  by  hereditary  tenure,  and  respon- 
sible in  their  property  and  persons  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  But  owing  to  the 
weakness  or  negligence  of  the  government,  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  guardians 
became  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  many  leaders  of  gangs  of  robbers  proved  to  be 
persons  who  had  belonged  to  tne  police.  Of  these  some  were  punished  capitally ;  but  the 
general  course  which  the  minister  pursued  was  to  restore  ^e  individuals  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  hereditary  rights,  taking  security  for  the  future  fulfilment  of  their  duty.  In  some 
districts,  however,  where  large  gangs  of  banditti  had  acquired  strength,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  military  force. 

The  ordinary  administration  of  justice  was  combined  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
in  the  person  of  the  talookdar,  and  was  again  delegated  by  him  to  subordinate  officers. 
The  minister  ordained  that  In  cases  where  the  talookdars  or  other  officers  were  parties, 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  him. 

All  points  relating  to  the  Mahomedan  law  were  referred  to  the  principal  cauzee  of  the 
city.  Complaints  against  public  officers  of  any  description  were  mvestigated  before  the 
minister  himself,  and  questions  of  ordinary  litigation  were  submitted  to  a  new  tribunal, 
which  sat  every  day  except  Friday  f  the  Manomedan  sabbath)  in  a  public  apartment  in  the 
minister's  house.  The  proceedings  before  this  tribunal  were  conducted  without  any  expense 
to  the  parties.  <^  I  have  had  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  ^^  to  examine,  and  have  round 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  decisions.  I  make  a  point  of  receiving  and  communicating 
with  the  minister  every  petition  that  is  offered  to  me.  The  conseauence  is,  that  complaints 
are  now  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  justice  is  to  be  had  by  calling  for  it; 
oppression  can  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and  the  punishment  and  dismissal  of  some  of  the 
talookdars  have  arisen  out  of  the  investigation  of  complaints  preferred  in  this  manner. 
In  all  cases  which  admit  of  it  reference  is  encouraged  to  the  punchayet,*  a  method  of  trial 
which  is  the  most  congenial  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  which  seems 
always  to  be  most  highty  thought  of  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  estimating  its 


merits." 


A  tribunal  similar  to  that  at  the  capital  was  established  at  Aurungabad,  in  the  province 
of  Berar. 

The  minister  had  to  contend  against  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the-  peculiarity  of 
the  Nizam's  character,  and  to  encounter  at  every  step  the  opposition^  not  only  of  individuals 

who 

•  OompM.  thb  with  p.  8Mt 
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to  their  assistance  whenever  it  may  seem  necessary.    Indeed,  I  have  already  acted  upon 
this  principle  in  several  instances.'' 

To  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  despatch  the  reply  was,  that  the  information  which  it  contained 
was  considered  by  the  Govemor^general  *^  to  he  extremely  interesting  ;'*  expressions  which 
gave  him  no  reason  to  snppose  that  his  proceedings  were  regarded  with  disapprobation,  and 
consequently  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  the  course  on  whicn  he  had  cnterea. 

In  his  next  letter,  dated  20th  March  1821,  the  resident  stated  that  the  Nizam's  govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  make  a  general  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  for  a  term  of  years ;  that 
in  the  southern  division  of  the  country  the  settlement  was  to  be  effected  by  the  minister,  in 
concert  with  the  resident ;  while  in  the  northern  parts,  that  duty  was  entrusted  to  Captain 
Seyer  and  Lieutenants  Sutherland  and  Clarke.  *^  I  have  received,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  **  a  report  from  Lieutenant  Clarke  of  the  recent  repeopling  of  ninety  villages  in 
one  district,  by  returned  emigrants,  in  consequence  of  general  assurances  of  protection  which 
he  was  authorised  by  me  to  convey  to  the  people." 

He  proceeds  to  say— ^  It  is  a  del^htful  part  of  my  present  situation,  that  I  find  in  die 
Niiam  s  service  an  ample  supply  of  British  officers  able  and  willing  to  render  the  greatest 
assistance  in  establishing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  services  which  they  perform 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  militanr  duty  are  undertaken  with  the  greatest  zeal  ana  public 
spirit,  without  any  incitement  nom  additional  emoluments*  As  yet,  therefore  (what- 
ever may  hereafter  be  judged  proper),  these  services  are  performed  without  any  consequent 
charge  to  the  Nizam's  government." 

Sir  Charles  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  employ  the  same  instminents  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nizam's  territories ;  but  observed,  that  be  could  not  decently  object  to  the  minister's 
proposal,  that  he,  in  concert  with  the  resident,  should  superiutend  a  great  part  of  the 
work.  He  however  added,  **  there  is  a  facility  of  assent  on  the  part  of  Cbundoo  Loll,  and 
a  practical  counteraction  of  whatever  is  right,  arising  out  of  the  inveteracy  of  bad  habits, 
which  both  together  form  a  singular  character." 

The  terms  in  which  the  foregoing  communication  was  noticed  by  the  Govenior-general 
in  Council  were  those  of  approbation  :  the  plan  of  revenue  settlement  was  considered  by 
bis  Lordship  to  be  *^  extremely  judicious.' 

On  referring  to  what  passed  in  Council,  it  would  however  appear  that  a  feeling  of  dis« 
satisfaction  existed  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Hastings  in  respect  to  the  resident's  proceedings. 
On  the  27th  May  1821  his  Lordship  recorded  a  minute,  wherein  he  says,  ^  A  zeal  prompt- 
ed by  the  purest  humanity  has  led  Mr.  Metcalfe  considerably  bevond  the  line  which  I 
had  proposed  for  our  relations  with  the  Hvdrabad  state.  *  I  do  not  mention  this  in 
censure,  because  I  am  myself  so  aware  of  the  disorganization  existing  in  that  country,  and 
of  the  diflScolty  of  applying  efficient  remedies,  that  I  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Metcalfc 
would  have  had  a  prospect  of  permanently  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
by  procedures  less  deasive  than  those  which  be  has  adopted :  on  that  account  I  have  not 
interrupted  what  he  has  undertaken.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr  Metcalfe 
has,  in  effect,  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  not  by  working 
secretly  upon  the  devotion  of  the  minister  to  ns,  but  by  a  direct  and  avowed  superin- 
tendence of  the  territorial  settlements,  with  all  the  concomitant  arrangetnents  now  in 
progress.  The  result  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  eanally  beneficial  to  the  Nizam  and  to  his 
people ;  yet  it  will  cause  exterior  irritation  and  dislike  among  the  better  classes.  This 
erroneous  course  cannot  be  upheld,  chough,  after  having  embarked  so  overtly  in  it,  1  fear 
there  will  be  embarrassment  in  our  withdrawing  ourselves.  A  system  of  ostentatious 
sway  over  the  coDcems  of  an  ally  is  so  irreconcileable  to  the  maxims  rciteratedly  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  Honourable  Court»  and  so  little  accordant  with  my  notions  of  justice  or 
policy*  that  I  must  see  with  jealousy  anything  which  tends  to  prop  its  silent  operation, 
after  we  shall  have  professedly  retired  fiit>m  the  interference."  Of  these  sentiments  the 
reudent  would  tppear  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  left  in  ignorance. 

In  a  despatch  dated  7th  November  1821,  the  reaideot  compluned  bitterly  of  the  under- 
hand 
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No.  SO.         hand  counteraction  practised  by  Gbundoo  Loll.    '^  I  am  not  only  convinced/*  says  he, 

continued.  « that  Icss  than  the  interposition  authorized  by  bis  Excellency  the  Governor-general  lo 

— 7  Council"  (alluding,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  instructions  of  January  1820  to  Mr.  Russell) 

^tter  from        cc  ^ould  have  been  ineffectual,  but  I  am  also  apprehensive  that  for  some  time  unceasing 

•  ^*  •'^"^  *'^9*   vigilance  will  be  required  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  engagements  to  which  the  Nizam's 

government  is  pledged^  and  to  eradicate  the  extortion  and  oppression  to  which  its  native 
officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  deeply,  senselessly,  and  insatiably  addicted." 
Again,  writing  on  the  SOth  June  1822,  he  says,  *'  There  never,  I  suppose,  was  elsewhere 
a  territoiyso  entirely  abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  extortioners,  seeking  no  end  but.  their 
own  illicit  gain.  There  never  can  have  been  an  administration  of  government  less 
paternal,  or  more  careless  of  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign. 
As  affairs  were  going  on,  I  know  not  how  long  the  country  could  have  avoided  utter 
desolation.  The  crisis  seemed  near  at  hand,  if  the  Grovernor-general  bad  not  interposed 
the  saving  shield  of  British  protection.''  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  proceeds  as  follows  :  ^  In 
exercising  the  powers  entrusted  to  me,  one  of  the  objects  most  carefully  kept  in  view  is 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  interference.  All  instructions  to  the  gentlemen  employed  on  the 
part  of  the  Nizam's  government  are  accordingly  framed  in  conformity- with  this  view. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  issue  orders ;  they  inquire  and  report ;  they  aid  and  advise  local 
authorities ;  they  are  to  remonstrate  in  the  event  of  oppression  or  violation  of  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  government :  but  their  functions  are  not  authoritative,  and  though, 
as  checks  on  oppression,  they  may  sometimes  be  in  coUison  with  local  powers,  they  are 
enjoined  in  every  other  respect  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  uphold  the  Nizam's  go- 
vernment by  all  means  in  their  power. 

^*  Another  object  of  equal  importance,  which  is  secured  by  the  same  means,  is  to  keep 
entire  and  unimpaired  the  whole  system  and  machinery  of  the  native  government^  so  that 
when  the  time  shall  come  when  our  intervention  may  be  withdrawn  without  detriment  to 
the  people,  that  measure  may  1)e  adopted  without  any  derangement  or  obstruction  to  the 
movements  of  the  government." 

The  resident  declared  that  he  had  not  interfered  in  the  nomination  of  Native  officers  of 
any  grade. 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  passages  have  been  taken, 
Chundoo  Loll,  at  the  alleged  instigation  of  the  house  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  of  Hydra- 
bad,  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  through  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  that  city,  an  address  to  Lord  Hast- 
ings, complaining  of  the  interference  exercised  by  the  resident  in  the  Nizam's  government. 

Lord  Hastings  reproved  Chundoo  Loll  for  having  sent  his  representation  clandestinely 
through  an  irregular  and  improper  channel ;  but  at  the  same  time  called  upon  the  resident 
for  explanations  regarding  some  of  his  proceedings.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  previously  to 
the  receipt  of  the  Governor-generars  letter,  had  discovered  the  intrigue  which  was  intend- 
ed to  effect  his  removal  from  office;  and  in  a  despatch  dated  31st  August  1822|  explained 
the  conceptions  with  which  he  had  apprehended^  and  the  mode  in  which  he  bad  endea- 
voured to  execute  the  Governor-general's  instructions  for  the  interposition  of  the  resi- 
dent's advice  and  influence,  with  a  view  to  the  bene6t  of  the  Nizam  and  his  subjects. 

'^  I  suppose,**  says  Sir  Charles,  '^  our  interference  in  his  Highness's  affairs  to  be  not  merely 
a  right,  out  also  a  duty,  arising  out  of  our  supremacy  in  India,  which  imposes  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  the  tranquillity  or  all  countries  connected  with  us,  and  oonse- 
quently  of  protecting  the  people  from  oppression,  as  no  less  necessary^  than  the  guaranteeing 
of  their  rulers  against  revolution.  Tne  only  refuse  of  a  people  intolerably  vexed  is  in 
emigration  or  insurrection ;  and  as  we  secure  the  Nizam's  government  against  rebellioB,  it 
seems  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  save  bis  subjects  from  grievous  oppression. 

^  If  the  Nizam  ruled  his  subjects  with  equity  and  prudence,  our  interposition  between 
them,  I  presume,  would  be  neither  necessary,  nor  expedient,  nor  just.  In  like  manner  we 
should  be  excluded  from  interference  by  proprieQr,  policy,  and  inclination,  if  his  minister 
ruled  for  him  in  a  wise  and  becoming  manner. 

^  Interference 
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**  Interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  states  under  onr  protection  is  neither  desirable  No.  20* 

nor  generous  when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  should  only  then  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  clearly  eomtmutd. 

necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  from  the  misery  and  destruction  which  must  

ever  attend  oppression  and  misrule.  r^i^ '^t 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  interposition  be  a  duty  when  clearly  necessary  for  the  relief  of  *    '  ^^  ^^* 
the  people,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  in  a  more  than  ordinary  decree  when  a  country  is 
governed  by  a  minister  supported  by  our  influence,  and  absolute  m  power. 

^'  In  every  case  where  we  support  the  ruling  power,  but  more  especially  in  such  a  case 
as  that  last  described,  we  become  responsible  m  great  measure  for  tne  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  they  are  hurtful  to  the  people  we  aid  in  inflicting  the  injury. 

*^  A  native  government  is  little  else  than  a  great  landlord ;  and  if  its  tenants  and  culti  - 
vators  be  not  cherished,  the  estate  must  soon  oe  ruined/' 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  proceeds  to  say,  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  shifts  resorted  to  by 
Chundoo  LoU  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  settlement,  he  was  led  to  nominate 
cheers  charged  with  the  general  du^  of  receiving  the  complaints  of  cultivators  or  others 
oppressed  by  the  government,  and  obtaining  r^ress  for  them,  either  by  application  to 
local  authorities  or  by  representation  through  the  resident  to  the  Nizam's  government. 
The  excq>tion  to  this  general  rule  had  reference  to  the  seizure  of  banditti  or  other  crimi- 
nals, where  injury  to  the  community,  micht  result  from  the  delay  in  their  apprehension ; 
in  which  case  the  officers  were  empowered  to  seize,  for  the  purpose  of  delivery  to  the  local 
authorities.  These  measures,  he  says,  had  already  produced  much  good.  He  adds, 
<<  Were  I  to  attempt  to  define  brien3r  the  nature  of  our  present  interference,  I  should 
describe  it  as  a  healing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  misrule,  and  a  nursing  of  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  sk)vereign,  under  a  temporary  necessity  caused  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  th6  prince  and  the  ruling  minister,  and  by  the  peculiar  predicament 
of  the  latter  relatively  to  nis  own  sovereign  and  our  government." 

The  majority  of  the  Council  having  differed  in  opinion  from  Lord  Hastings,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  resident's  proceedings,  and  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  justify  those  proceedings,  his  Lordship  exercised  the  right  with  which  he 
was  by  law  invested,  of  giving  effect  to  his  own  views  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  the 
Council.  He  accordingly  issued,  in  his  own  name,  instructions,  dated  25th  October  1822, 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Lord  Hastings  denied  that,  in  virtue  of  our  supremacy,  we  are 
obliged  to  protect  the  subjects  of  our  allies  from  oppression  as  well  as  to  guarantee  the 
princes  against  revolution ;  an  obligation  which  applies  only  to  those  states  which  have  by 
particular  engagements  rendered  themselves  pmessedly  feudatory.  Our  treaties^  ob- 
served his  Loitlsbip,  characterize  the  Nizam  as  an  independent  soverei^,  a  distinction  of 
which  we  appeared  to  have  lost  sight;  hence  those  sudd^i  starts  of  dictation  which  had 
been  in  use.  He  admitted  that,  for  the  common  interest  of  the  two  governments,  it  was 
requisite  that  his  Highnesses  territories  should  be  restored  to  prosperity ;  ^^yet,"  says  his 
Lordship,  *<  even  that  excuse  would  be  insufficient,  were  not  our  influence  to  be  managed 
with  delicacy  and  to  be  unavowed.  Such  is  the  distinct  nature  of  our  relations  with  the 
Mizam,  and  a  disregard  of  its  terms  would  be  no  less  repugnant  to  general  principles  than 
to  tie  orders  of  this  government. 

*^  The  fiict  of  mal-administration  is  unouestionable.  Does  that,  however,  decide  the 
mode  in  which  alteration  is  to  be  effected  r  Where  is  our  right  to  determine  that  the 
amount  o?  the  evil  is  such  as  to  demand  our  taking  the  remedy  into  our  own  hands  ?  Tlie 
necessity  stated  is  altogether  constructive.  Were  such  a  pretence  allowable,  a  powerful 
state  would  never  want  a  colour  for  sulnugating  a  weak  neighbour.  The  consequence  is  so 
obvious,  that  no  principle. in  the  law  of  nations  leaves  room  for  acting  on  such  a  presump- 
tion. It  is  admitted  that  if  convulsions  rage  so  violently  in  one  state  as  clearly  to  threaten 
the  excitation  of  ferment  in  a  bordering  one,  the  latter  mav  be  justified  in  reducing  to 
order  the  nation  b^  which  its  tranquillity  was  menaced.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme 
case,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  of  a  description  strictly  defined.  No  analogy  exists  be- 
tween 
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Xu.  UK         tween  indisputable  exigency  and  an  asserted  convenience,  where  vague  arbitrary  charges, 

if  tolerated  as  a  ground  of  procedure,  would  furnish  ready  pretext  for  the  foulest  usurpa* 


•n^rta^^iL 


uons.'' 


a.  s!*Ji»es,  Esq.        Lord  Hastings  gave  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  full  credit  for  zeal  and  rectitude  of  intoition, 

but  observed  that,  under  the  erroneous  supposition  of  our  right  of  supremaoyi  his  mea- 
sures in  behalf  of  the  people  had  been  carried  to  an  undesirable  length,  ai}d  that  it  was 
natural  for  Chundoo  Loll  to  be  staggered  by  the  tone  of  authority  assumed  by  the  resi- 
dent after  he  had  been  apprised  that  we  disclaimed  any  arbitrary  sway,  and  snould  only 
point  out  to  his  judgment  tne  measures  which  appeared  the  most  efficacious  for  his  masters 
benefit. 

The  empowering  British  officers  to  receive  appeals  against  the  undue  exactions  of  the 
native  functionaries  was,  Lord  Hastings  conceived,  of  itself  a  delicate  trust;  but  the  act 
of  investing  them  with  authority  to  suppress  depredations,  and  such  crimes  as  aflected  the 
safety  of  the  community,  constituted  an  ostentatious  assumption  of  the  government.  His 
Lordship  felt  that  the  system  upon  which  the  resident  hau  acted  could  not  be  suddenly 
abandoned  without  inconvenience;  but  he  instructed  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  gradually  to 
substitute  influence  for  dictation,  and  to  afford  his  support  to  Chundoo  Loll* 

Minutes  of  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Hastings  were  recorded  by  the  other 
members  of  council ;  that  of  Mr.  Adam  was  dated  the  1st  November  I8&.    He  ob- 
served that,  from  the  tenor  of  former  communications,  the  resident  must  have  been  led 
to  suppose  that  his  measures  were  approved.    The  general  principle  stated  in  Loi:d  Hast- 
ings' letter  of  October  1822  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  as  precluaing  our  right  of  inter- 
ference, Mr.  Adam  admitted  to  be,  in  the  abstract,  incontrovertibly  true;  **  but,"  he  added, 
**  I  venture,  with  every  deference  for  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds,  to  doubt  its 
applicability  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Nizam's  government,  and  our  relations  with 
that  prince.     If  the  state  of  Hydrabad  retained  anything  of  its  pristine  strength,  even  as 
much  as  remained  to  it  when  it  engaged  in  the  alliance,  I  should  hold  the  pnnciples  on 
which  the  treaties  were  formed  as  the  unerring  guide  of  our  procedure  in  all  matters 
between  the  two  states.     I  have  always  seen  cause  to  regret  the  departure  from  those  prin- 
ciples evinced  in  our  interference  to  direct  the  Nizam's  choice  of  a  minister  and  in  other 
cases,  and  in  none  more  flagranti}'  than  in  that  arrangement  which  established  Chundoo 
Loll  in  his  absolute  authority.     Tempting  as  was  the  immediate  advantage,  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  an  assumption  of  power  on  our  part,  which,  though  not  so  intended,  u  as 
r^arded  both  by  the  Nizam  and  his  people  as  proclaiming  that  the  independence  of  his 
Highness  was  a  mere  name.     Even  before  this  transaction,  tne  spirit  of  the  original  alliance 
had  fallen  into  decay,  from  the  natural  operation  of  a  subsidiary  alliance,  when  proper 
counteracting  measures  are  not  applied  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  suliRidising  state  to 
rest  on  its  ally,  and  neglect  the  sources  of  its  own  stability  and  internal  independesoe.    Ic 
is  impossible  to  disguise  from  ourselves^  that  for  some  years  past  the  state  of  Hydrabad 
has  been  in  a  condition  of  absolute  dependence  on   us;  that  its  own  power  has  been  a 
mere  shadow;  that  it  has  been  prevented  solely  by  our  support  from  crumbling  to  pieces 
and  l)ccoming  the  prey  of  internal  anarchy ;  that  the  minister  has  been  avowedly  the  crea- 
ture of  our  will;   that  ever}' political  measure  has  been   dictated  by  us;    and   that  our 
abstinence  from  taking  an  equally  decided  part  in  the  internal  administration,  combined 
with  the  proper  causes  of  decay,  had  brought  it  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was,  when  we 
found  ihe  reform  forced  upon  us. 

'^  J  ()rc>fess  my  inability  to  perceive  in  a  government  and  country  so  ^tuated,  any  seOH 
blanci;  of  that  independence  with  regard  to  internal  concerns  which  the  theory  of  the 
nWinitct:  n;cr>griizes.  I  do  not  draw  from  these  facts  any  inference  fayourable  to  our  assam- 
irig  u  de^tpoiic  rule  over  this  broken-down  elTete  government.  Justice  and  policy  alike 
rlfiirri  for  us  an  (.'ndeavour  to  replace  it  in  something  like  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
author  ity,  to  restf>re  its  prosperity,  and  to  re-invigorate  its  resources.  But  this  obligation 
nri[Kiv'H  on  ijh  the  corresponding  one  of  taking  effectual  measures  for  the  purpose;  and  1 
•«;«  nothing  revolting,  but  everything  encouraging,  in  the  exercise  of  the  aegreeof  inter* 
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ference  necessary  for  those  admitted  beneficial  purposes  to  a  state  incapable  of  recovering         No.  20. 
itself  by  its  own  energies."  emtHmmU 

The  opinions  of  the  other  members  of  Council,  though  differing  from  his  upon  some        Letter  from 
minor  points,  were  in  the  main  accordant  with  those  of  Mr.  Adam.  »  g  Jones,  Esa 

To  these  minutes  Lord  Hastings  replied  on  the  19th  December  1822.  *'  If/'  said  liis 
Lordship,  "  accidental  and  even  constructive  interference  with  the  just  prerogatives  of 
Native  princes  have  constantly  awakened  the  humane  Jealousy  of  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors,  what  must  the  sensation  be  when  an  innerent  right  in  this  government  to 
exercise  such  invasions  is  pointedly  vindicated  ?  That  the  right  is  so  &<$serted  will  be 
indisputable  on  a  perusal  of  the  minutes.  It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  members 
of  Council  would  aefend  in  its  nakedness  an  odious  principle)  which  had  been  exposed 
and  arraigned :  they  have  tried  to  disguise,  by  clotning  its  essential  deformity.  The 
attempt  is  vain.  Were  it  admitted  that  an  infraction  of  the  first  notions  of  immutable 
justice  could  be  divested  of  its  immoral  quality  by  whatever  excuse  any  perpetrators  of 
such  violence  might  think  fit  to  offer,  all  land- marks  of  right  and  wrong  woulci  be  at  once 
destroyed.  The  plea  put  forward  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  invalid  were  its  par- 
ticulars accurately  represented;  but  they  are  pourtrayed  with  extraordinary  incorrectness." 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Adam's  observation,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  not  been 
furnished  with  specific  instructions,  Lord  Hastings  stated  that  in  that  gentleman's  former 
capacity  of  private  secretary  to  the  Governor-general  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  his  Lordship's  wishes  and  intentions,  and  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  reformation  he  had  in  view  was  to  be  accomplished  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  minister,  and  by  the  exercise  of  advice  and  influence. 

In  reply  to  the  remark,  that  the  resident  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  course  without 
any  intimation  of  the  Governor-general's  displeasure,  Lord  Hastings  observed  that,  on 
receiving  a  notification  of  the  appointment  of  European  oflBcers  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
the  revenues,  he  was  embarrassed  how  to  decide.  *^  I  was  dissatisfied,"  says  his  Lordship, 
^'  not  so  much  from  the  inattention  shown  to  my  injunctions,  as  from  anticipation  of  the 
consequences ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  measure  was  actually  in  process,  nay,  was  far 
advanced  in  execution,  so  that  interruption  of  it  would  discredit  the  resident,  if  it  had  no 
other  bad  effect.  I  thence  thought  it  oest  to  compound  with  what  had  been  done.  Trust- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  farther  aberration,  the  plan  was  approved." 

Neither  Mr.  Adam  nor  the  other  members  of  Council  judged  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  discussion. 

But  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  respectful  though  forcible  terms,  explained  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  relied  for  the  iustification  of  his  conduct.  From  his  letter  to  the  Governor- 
general,  which  is  dated  29th  November  1822,  it  is  due  to  that  distinguished  public  func- 
tionary to  subjoin  some  extracts,  viz, : 

^^  In  speaking  of  our  supremacy  in  India,  I  did  not  mean  to  assert  a  formal  supremacy, 
established  in  all  cases  by  written  compact ;  I  alluded  to  the  real  supremacy  which  we 
now  universally,  and  I  did  suppose,  avowedly  exercbe.  This  I  consider  to  have  been  es- 
tablished beyond  dispute  by  the  last  war,  which  subdued  all  those  states  who  previously 
might  have  denied  it.  This  supremacy  of  the  British  power,  exercised,  as  I  trust  it  alwavs 
will  be,  for  the  happiness  of  India,  I  conceive  to  be  the  grand  political  result,  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  the  sentiment,  which  will  confer  everlasting  honour  on  the  admi- 
nistration by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of  both  countries. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  this  supremacy  Questioned,  in  any  degree,  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
very  government  which  confirmed  it.  But  disavow  it  as  we  may,  it  in  reality  exists,  and 
we  daily  in  all  quarters  exercise  the  rights  which  it  confers,  and  submit  to  the.  duties 
which  it  imposes. 

^^  The  states  of  India  want  the  materials  for  a  constitution  founded  on  the  basis  of 
n  balance  of  power;  that  towards  which  they  have  latterly  tended,  which  seems  necessary 
for  their  tranquillity  and  safety,  and  appears  now  to  be  consummated  under  the  patronage 
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ef  the  Bridsh  Government,  is  the  supremacy  of  one  great  state  overawing  and  protectiiig 
all  the  others.  This  is  a  favourable  modification  of  the  imperial  monarchy  which  before 
prevailed ;  and  terrible  has  been  the  anarchy  which,  between  the  downtSsdl  of  the  one  and 
the  elevation  of  the  other,  has  scourged  the  plains  of  India. 

**  Power  at  all  times  is  liable  to  abuse,  but  that  which  is  exercised  under  avowed  political 
supremacy  need  not  be  more  so  than  power  under  any  other  shape  or  name.  Nay,  when 
it  IS  acknowledged  to  be  attended  by  duties  of  a  paternal  kind,  it  might  be  hoped  that  a 
36nse  of  those  duties  might  rather  tend  to  mitigate  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  and 
qualify  the  tendency  of  might  towards  oppression.  If  it  be  true  that  we  exercise  supre- 
macy, avowedly  or  unavowedly,  throughout  India,  it  is  not  less  so  that  we  do  it,  and  have 
long  done  it,  in  the  particular  case  of  our  ally  the  Nizam."  (Sir  Charles  here  notices  the 
restriction  placed  on  his  foreign  policy,  but  this  is  common  to  all  our  subsidiary  allies.) 
^^^ven  with  respect  to  internal  affairs,  we  stipulate  (I  allude  to  past  events)  that  the  minister 
of  his  choice  shall  have  no  share  in  the  administration,  and  that  the  subordinate  minister  of 
our  selection  shall  exercise  exclusive  power  in  tlie  state.  Our  troops  occupy  his  Highness's 
country  and  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  while  another  army,  nommally  his,  is  officered  by 
gentlemen  recommended  by  our  representative.  Internally  as  well  as  externally  his 
Highnesses  government  is  under  our  protection.  If  this  be  not  undisguised  supremaqr^  in 
what  does  it  consist  ?  It  is  also  most  probable  and  seems  certain,  that  without  our  support, 
his  country  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Tippoo,  or  the  Mahrattas,  or  the  Pindarries,  or 
some  successful  adventurer ;    and  it  appears   from  the  records  of  this  residency,  that  the 

Sfant  of  a  subsidiary  force  for  the  protection  of  this  state  against  such  dangers  was  assi- 
uously  sought  for  a  considerable  time  before  we  acceded  to  the  proposition.  The  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  such  complete  dependence  on  the  one  hand,  would  seem  to  be 
acknowledged  supremacy  on  the  other. 

^^  Supposing  this  condition  of  relative  supremacy  and  dependence  to  be  in  undoubted 
existence,  it  aid  appear  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  tnat  the  people  were  entitled 
to  our  protection  against  grievous  oppression,  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  the  balance 
between  prince  and  people  usually  existing  in  independent  states  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
intervention  of  our  foreign  army;  and  secondly,  because  the  country  was  despotically 
governed  by  a  creature  otour  will,  supported  by  our  power. 

^^  The  conclusion  has  been  overruled  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general  in  Coun- 
cil, and  of  course  I  bow  with  submission  to  the  decision. 

^'  A  system  of  non-interference,  founded  on  regard  for  the  rights  of  an  independent  aove- 
reign  if  practicable,  under  the  circumstances  of  our  intimate  connexion  with  the  Nizam's 
government,  would  have  great  and  decided  advantages,  and  is  that,  I  conceive,  which 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  establish  ;  provided  always,  that  the  irresistible  strength  which 
our  protection  affords  to  the  government  be  not  converted  to  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

*^  A  system  of  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  oppression,  confined 
to  that  object,  and  founded  on  necessity  and  political  supremacy,  whicn  is  in  &ct  the 
system  on  which  I  have  been  acting,  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  one  adopted 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-c^eneral  in  Council,  has  also  great  advantages  in  the 
good  which  it  effects;  it  is  the  application  of  paramount  power  for  the  relief  of  sufiering 
humanity.  This  system  embraces  the  welfare  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  Uie 
state  and  of  its  rulers.  If  it  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  its  invading  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  it  is  surely  less  so  in  a  case  wherein  his  independence  has  been 
already  destroyed. 

^^  The  measures  pursued  by  me  were  not  proposed  authoritatively,  nor  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  conciliatory  manner. 

**  The  authority  granted  to  British  officers  acting  under  the  Nizam's  govemnieoty 
through  the  intervention  of  the  British  resident,  to  give  their  attention  to  the  supprcsrion 
of  depredations,  robberies,  and  such  crimes  as  affect  the  safety  of  the  communiw»  is  espe- 
cially objected  to  as  an  ostentatious  assumption  of  the  government^  and  as  caJculated  to 
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agitate  the  minister  by  inspiring  doubts  of  our  sincerity^  and  by  exposing  him  to  the 
probable  indignation  of  his  master,  in  consequence  of  his  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of 
such  unlicensed  power.  On  this  particular  point  I  have  to  submit  the  following  obserw 
vation&:  First,  that  the  same  authority  was  exercised  before  my  arrival,  in  a  more  dircot 
and  ostentatious  manner  than  at  present ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  my  residency  was  to  check  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  which  has  since  been 
restrained  within  defined  limits.  Second,  that,  however  desirable  for  the  peace  of  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  forms  no  essential  part  of  those  mea^^r^ 
which  are  peculiarly  of  my  suggestion.  Third,  that  it  might,  therefore,  be  discontipued 
without  destroying  what  I  deem  most  indispensable,  if  this  would  reconcile  the  most  Noble 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  rest  of  my  measures,  or  if  such  should  be  his 
Lordship's  pleasure.  Fourth,  that  this  is,  however,  the  least  objectionable  part  of  our 
interference  in  the  eyes  of  Chundoo  Loll,  and  that  its  cessation  would  not  be  considered 
as  a  boon,  if  the  means  of  checking  extortion  were  retained.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that, 
in  such  matters,  he  frequently  requires  our  assistance. 

^^  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  concession  which  authorises  the  continuance 
of  my  measures  as  long  as  they  may  be  really  necessarv.  By  this  concession,  much  as  I 
suffer  from  the  remarks  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  good  effects  of  our  interposition 
will  be  maintained  and  improved." 

Lord  Hastings  took  his  departure  from  Calcutta  for  Europe  on  the  9th  JauuBry  1823, 
leaving  Mr.  Adam  in  charge  of  the  government. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper,*  that  in  the  year  1825,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  was  summoned  uom  Hydrabad  to  Calcutta,  and  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  at  Delhi. 

The  Court  of  Directors  having  disapproved  of  the  degree  of  interference  which  had  been 
exercised  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  the  Nizam's  affairs,  the  system  has  been  subsequently 
modified ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  Nizam,  his  successor  (as  already  stated)  was  lef!t  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  own  minister.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  retained  the  services 
of  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll;  but  from  the  tenor  of  the  acting  resident's  (Mr.  Ravenshaw's) 
despatches,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  evils  which  Mr.  Russell  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
were  at  so  much  pains  to  eradicate  are  likely  to  re-appear,  and  to  mar  the  good  work  upon 
which  those  gentlemen  had  entered  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy. 

fFith  respect  to  the  Protected  States^   that  is  to  say  States  which  are  entitled  to  our 
proteciiofi,  but  which  do  not  stand  to  us  in  the  relation  of  Subsidiary  Allies. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,*^  that  in  two  notable  cases  (those  of 
Kurnool  and  Bhurtpore)  we  judged  it  necessary  to  interfere  authoritatively  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  succession. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  the  state  of  disorder  prevalent  in  the  principality  of  Kurnool, 
and  recommended  certain  arrangements  which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  with  a 
view  to  retrieve  the  Nabob's  affairs. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  observations  of  Lord  Hastings  in  Council,  in  reply 
to  the  reference  which  had  been  made  to  him. — (21st  Sept.  1816.) 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  the  urgent  expediency  of  a  reform  in  its  admi- 
nistration, and  the  inefficacy  of  any  measures  but  those  of  a  decisive  character  to  remove 
the  evils  of  the  existing  system,  could  not  be  denied.  But  the  Supreme  Government  con- 
ceived, nevertheless,  that  they  were  not  only  precluded  from  assuming  the  administration 
of  Kurnool,  but  even  from  imposing  those  restraints  upon  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
Nabob's  authority,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  projected  by  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  recommended  by  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George. 
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No.  20.  It  could  not  be  presumed  that,  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved 

ctmUnued.  svstem  of  administration  into  his  country,  or  the  reception  of  a  British  garrison  into  his 

-          '  forts,  the  Nabob  meant  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  independent  authority,  or  that  he 

B  S  J^*^    °E  agreed  to  more  than  that  he  himself  should  introduce  a  reform  in  his  own  administration, 

'     ^'  and  listen  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  British  Government  and  its  officers  in 

carrying  that  reform  into  effect. 

With  reference  to  the  conditions  implied  in  the  Nabob's  acquiescence  in  the  above-men- 
tioned arrangement,  the  Supreme  Government  saw  notiiing  to  justify  the  imposition  of 
.  terms  which  would  in  reality  destroy  that  independence  in  the  internal  management  of  his 
country  which  they  considered  to  be  his  undoubted  right;  nor  did  they  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  exercise  the  influence  derived  from  our  power,  our  position,  and  from  past  trans- 
actions, to  such  an  extent  as  virtually  to  bar  the  Nabob's  free  agency. 

Mr.  Chaplin  having  stated  that  the  British  Government,  as  the  paramount  authority, 
possesses  the  right  of  legislating  for  its  feudatory,  the  Supreme  Government  observed,  that 
^^  this  principle  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe  (even  if  it  were  of  universal  and  un- 
questionable application  there)  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  rule  for  determining  questions  of 
tnis  nature  in  a  country  where,  however  analogous  the  general  outline  ot  tne  relation 
between  the  paramount  and  the  feudatary  state  may  be  to  the  corresponding  connection 
which  anciently  existed  in  Europe,  they  are  attended  with  the  most  marked  discriminations 
when  pursued  into  the  details." 

The  Supreme  Government  were  disposed  to  regard  the  Nabob  as  entirely  independent  of 
all  control  in  the  exercise  of  his  internal  government,  so  long  as  his  capacitv  of  performing 
his  feudal  services,  or  fulfilling  his  tributary  oblic^ations,  was  not  destroyed,  or  at  lea^ft  se* 
riously  endangered  by  his  maladministration.  The  exact  limits  of  non-interference,  it  was 
observed,  cannot  be  defined,  and  must  therefore  be  determined  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  by  the  paramount  state,  which  must  of  necessity  be  the  judge.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  of  its  being  the  judge  in  its  own  cause,  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of 
exercising  its  right  with  peculiar  delicacy  and  consideration  towards  its  feudatory,  and  it 
must  always  require  a  strong  case  and  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  delinquency  or  dis* 
ability,  as  well  as  the  proof  of  every  effort  having  been  unsuccessfully  employed  by  the 
paramount  power  to  correqt  the  evil  without  resortinf^  to  extremity,  in  order  to  justify  it  to 
the  world,  and  to  its  own  sense  of  moral  right,  in  visiting  the  feudatory  with  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  failure. 

These  principles  are  recommended  no  less  by  considerations  of  expediency  and  practical 
convenience,  than  by  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of  political  justice.  No  system  of  admini^ 
tration  resting  on  the  forqed  or  reluctant  consent,  and  exposed  to  the  secret  counteraction 
of  the  nominal  chief  of  the  state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  obtrusive  and  harassing 
interposition  of  another  power  on  the  other,  can  offer  any  fair  prospect  of  promoting  the 
advantage  of  the  country  where  it  prevails,  or  of  fulfilling,  in  anv  respect,  the  expectations 
with  which  it  may  be  established.  The  constant  tendency  of  the  government,  as  far  as  it 
is  left  to  be  administered  by  the  Native  chief  and  his  agents,  to  degenerate  into  corruption 
and  oppression,  would  require  the  perpetual  application  of  the  superior  energy  and  purity  of 
a  British  administration  to  correct  evils  for  which  the  latter  would  be  rendered  responsible, 
by  a  possession  of  a  share  in  the  government,  or  the  power  of  interposing  at  all.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  it  would  very  soon  become  necessary  to  assume  a  degree  of  authority  which 
would  speedilv  subvert  the  Native  administration,  and  transfer  the  direct  and  exclusive 
authority  of  the  state  to  the  British  Government.  We  should  thus  arrive,  by  a  circuitous 
and  indirect  course,  at  the  same  result,  which,  if  at  all  to  be  desired,  should  be  attained  by 
open  and  decided  measures,  founded  on  clear  and  unambiguous  public  principles,  and  justi- 
fiable on  its  own  grounds.  Experience  has  shown  the  embarrassment  and  inefficacy  of  this 
species  of  mixed  government. 

The  appointment  of  a  dewan,  subject  to  the  approbation  and  control  of  the  British 
Government,  would  constitute  the  worst  and  most  oonoxious  species  of  interference,  and 
would  lay  the  fouodition  of  interminable  (lisseqsion. 
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The  basis  then  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Nabob  of  Kumool  should  be,  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  his  feudal  and  tributary  obligations,  and  the  entire  independence  of  his  authority 
in  the  exercise  of  the  internal  administration  of  his  country.  This,  however,  does  not 
exclude  our  unlimited  right  of  advice,  representation,  and  remonstrance;  our  counsel,  how- 
ever, should  be  reserved  for*  cases  of  real  consequence;  the  British  agent  should  study  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Nabob  by  manifesting  an  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  a  desire  that 
they  should  in  all  cases  appear  to  be  conducted  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  chief  him- 
self; and  although  ready  to  suggest  the  precise  measures  of  reform  which  may  seem  expe- 
dient, our  agent  must  not  deem  it  necessary  pertinaciously  to  urge  the  Nabob  to  a  punctual 
compliance  even  with  advice  which  he  himself  may  seek. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  then  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Government  on  a  question  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  state  of  very  minor  importance  as  compared  witn  some  of 
our  subsidiary  allies,  in  whose  internal  concerns  we  have  not  scrupled  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling authority.  The  great  principle  upon  which  all  are  agreed  is,  this  species  of  inter- 
ference is  an  evil,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  point  of  necessity.  This 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  mere  abstract  reasoning,  but  must  be  determined  by  a  full 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  The  advantage  of  prescribing 
non-interference  as  a  general  rule  is,  that  it  ver^  properly  imposes  upon  tne  local  govern- 
ment the  obligation  of  showing  that,  in  every  instance  which  they  have  departed  from  it, 
they  have  had  just  cause  for  so  doing. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs^  our  interference,  although  it  has  been  exercised  on 
various  occasions  and  in  various  degrees,  has  not  hitherto  extended  to  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time  at  Oodipore.  No  part  of  India  suf- 
fered more  than  this  principality  fi*om  the  usurpations  of  the  Mahrattas.  Though  first  in 
rank,  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  completely  desolated  by  external  and  internal  enemies, 
that  at  the  period  of  time  when  we  became  connected  with  it  it  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  weakness,  and  appeared  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  from 
among  its  own  subjects  an  efficient  administration.  Assistance,  both  pecuniary  and  military, 
was  required  and  afforded,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  restoration  of  Oodipore  to  a  state 
of  prosperity.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  considerable  difficulties  arose  out  of 
the  predatory  habits  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  total  incompetence  of  the  reigning 
prince  to  conduct  the  government.  The  British  agent,  while  he  peremptorily  urged  a 
change,  as  alike  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  protecting  and  protected  state,  became  of 
necessity  the  chief  instrument  by  which  that  change  was  to  be  effected;  and  this  necessity 
appears  to  have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  success  of 
his  endeavours  was  shown  by  the  realization  of  an  increased  amount  of  revenue,  and  by  the 
gradual  liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  tribute  to  the  British  Government.  The  prince  with 
whom  the  treaty  was  formed  died  in  the  year  1828. 

"  The  only  thing  to  lament,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  in  the  condition  of  Mewar 
(Oodipore)  is,  that  necessity  which  has  compelled  us  to  so  minute  an  interference  with  its 
collections  and  internal  arrangements.  This  interference  must  be  gradually  withdrawn,  or 
the  objects  of  the  alliance  will  be  lost  This  country,  however,  will  always  require  our 
peculiar  care  and  attention ;  and  in  every  measure  which  a  regard  for  our  interest  and  secu- 
rity forces  us  to  adopt,  we  should  mix  as  much  of  consideration  as  is  possible  for  the 
usages,  the  pride,  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  prince  and  the  dependent  Rajahs  and 
Thakoors  ot  Mewar." 

The  authority  of  the  chief  oiJoudpore  had,  previously  to  the  date  of  our  connexion  with 
him,  been  seriously  affected  by  the  insubordinate  conduct  of  his  thakoors  or  barons.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  the  power  which  he  derived  from  our  protection  was  to  adopt  some 
violent  proceedings  against  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  our  mediation  he  was  induced  tp 
treat  them  with  more  lenity.  We  also  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
petty  chief  of  Serohee  (one  of  the  Rajpoot  states),  against  whom  the  Rajah  of  Joudpore  had 
pre^rred  claims  to  tribute  and  supenori^  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  unfounded^ 
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In  6ther  respects  we  have  not  been  called  upon  to  interfere  much  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Joudpore  chief. 

On  thie  de^th  of  the  R^ah  otJi/epore  a  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  rightful  sticcessoh  The  recent  Rannee,  by  withdrawing  her  confidfenoe  froin  Rawul 
Bhvree  Saul,  who  was  fevourable  to  British  interest^  occasioned  numerous  remonstrances, 
&ha  the  exercise  of  some  de^ee  of  authority,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  falling  under  the 
etiiit'e  influence  of  persons  wno  were  disaffected  to  us.  Of  these  a  mdn  named  Juota  Ram, 
4nd  Roopa  fiadharun,  a  female  slave,  were  the  most  active.  We  obliged  the  Rannee  to 
banish  Jnota  Ram  from  Jyepore;  but  afterwards  permitted  him  to  return,  and  to  be 
employed  as  minister.  Our  proceedings  at  this  court  have  been  of  a  vacillating  character; 
|»ut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pontical  agents  have  had  to  contend  with  many  local 
difficulties,  and  that  their  conduct  is  therefore  entitled  to  indulgent  consideration.  Among 
those  difficulties  is  to  be  noted  the  claims  of  the  thakoors,  who  were  accustomed,  if  not 
entitled,  to  exercise  a  preponderant  influence  in  state  afiairs. 

At  the  time  when  disturbances  broke  out  at  Bhurtpore^  the  Supreme  Government  were 
apprehensive  that,  in  case  of  any  failure  in  our  military  operations  against  that  fortress,  the 
people  of  Jyepore  and  of  other  contiguous  states  woula  have  risen  up  a^^ainst  os^  This 
danger  was  happily  averted  by  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  and  the  expulsion  of  Doorjun 
Saul. 

The  engagements  into  which  we  entered  with  the  state  of  Kotah  have  proved  a  source 
of  considerable  embarrassment  to  us.  ^*  Our  treaty  with  the  late  Rajah  guaranteed  by  a 
secret  article  the  real  power  of  this  principality  to  the  Regent  Zalim  Sing,  who  had  for 
more  than  fort^  years  governed  Kotim.  The  prince  (his  uncle)  had  indeed  abandoned  to 
bini  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  authority,  and  appeared  through  life  contented  with  the 
respect  he  received,  and  at  seeing  his  territories  enlarged  and  ruled  in  a  manner  which 
preserved  them,  amidst  surrounding  anarchy,  in  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

The  treaty  with  the  state  of  Kotah  is  in  the  name  of  the  late  Rajah  Omed  Sing,  and 
the  inheritance  is  guaranteed  to  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  name  of  the  Regent  Zalim  Sing, 
with  whom  the  treaty  was  concluded,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  supplementary  article^ 
by  which,  however,  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  is  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

Both  Zalim  Sing  and  Omed  Sing  are  dead,  and  their  sons  succeeded  respectively  to  the 
authority  of  recent  and  to  the  station  of  Rajah.  Such  anomalies  are  not  uncommon  io 
India:  a  notable  instance  is  found  in  the  power  which  was  exercised  by  the  Pesbwas  for 
several  generations,  whiUt  the  legitimate  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  who  had  dwindled 
into  a  mere  pageant,  was  shut  up  as  a  state  prisoner,  and  only  occasionally  exhibited  to  the 
people. 

The  successor  of  Omed  Sing  did  not  inherit  his  indifference  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
properly  belonging  to  him  as  sovereign. 

On  the  death  of  Zalim  Sing,  the  Supreme  Government  endeavoured  to  form  a  separate 
principality  for  his  family,  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  countries  which  had  been  ac- 
quired bv  Zalim  Sing  during  his  regency.  This  proposition  was,  however,  peremptorily 
rejected  oy  the  son  of  Zalim  Sing.  '^  It  was/'  he  said,  ^^  calculated  to  consign  his  name 
to  eternal  infamy  as  a  faithless  and  treasonable  servant,  who  for  his  personal  aggrandize- 
ment had  consented  to  dismember  the  principality  of  which  he  has  charge.  This  feeling, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  in  one  who  reconciles  himself  to  exercise  all  the  power  of  his  dis- 
contented prince,  is  yet  quite  consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Rajpoots  upon  such  sub- 
jects, and  those  of  his  tribe  who  regard  with  approbation  Madhoo  Sing's  tenacity  of  the 
power  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  but  would  consider  him  as  disgraced  for  ever  if  he 
consented  to  such  an  alienation  of  the  Kotah  territories.''* 

As 


*  See  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Cental  India. 
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As  we  cannot,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  reputation,  become  parties  to  any  arrangement 
that  shall  reduce  the  son  of  the  chief  in  whose  name  our  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  state  prisoner,  we  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  interpose, 
in  order  to  effect  such  arrangements  as  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  may 
arise  between  the  prince  and  his  nominal  servant.  In  process  of  time  it  may  probably 
happen,  that  the  talent  for  governing  may  quit  the  line  of  Zalim  Sing  and  attach  to 
that  of  the  prince,  in  such  case  the  prince  may  recover  the  full  exercise  of  power,  while 
the  descendant  of  an  able  minister  may  enjoy  merely  the  name,  without  the  authority  of 
that  office. 

The  foregoing  narrative  affords  but  a  very  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  our  transactions 
with  the  Rajpoot  states ;  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  would  require  a  lengthened  statement. 
Some  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  between  the  governing  authorities  as  to  the|fplicy 
which  should  be  adopted  towards  the  high-spirited  chieftains  of  Rajpootana.  Individuals 
who  from  the  high  official  stations  they  have  held,  as  well  as  from  their  talents  and  ex- 
perience, are  well  competent  to  judge  of  this  matter,  have  strongly  recommended  that 
we  should  withdraw  our  agents  from  the  courts  of  those  princes,  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
tribute  which  they  are  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  to  us,  and  take  little  or  no  cognizance  of 
their  disputes  with  each  other.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  becoming 
addicted  to  predatory  courses ;  and  that,  as  they  have  been  always  accustomed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  superior,  there  is  little  probability  of  their  ceasing  to  respect  the  paramount  au* 
thority  of  the  British  Government.    The  subject  is  still  under  consideration  at  home. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  foregoing  review  of  our  subsidiary  alliances  affords  (it  must  be  confessed)  too 
much  ground  for  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  is  generally  entertained  respecting  them. 
The  instances  have  been  but  rare,  in  which  the  prince  who  acquired  a  right  to  our  support 
has  manifested  much  anxiety  so  to  govern  as  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
his  subjects.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  obligation  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  prince,  when  menaced  by  serious  insurrections,  has  sometimes  involved  us  as  parties 
to  measures  of  which  we  could  not  approve,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  we  have  tarnished  the 
reputation  of  our  government. 

Those  who  have  fixed  their  attention  on  this  feature  of  the  subsidiary  system  scruple  not 
to  say,  that  instead  of  striving  to  prop  up  the  tottering  edifice  of  Native  rule,  the  sooner 
it  falls  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  civilization ;  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  our  allies  should  be  relieved  altogether  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  government,  and 
placed  upon  the  pension  list. 

The  sentiment  above  expressed  is  evidently  based  on  a  conviction  of  the  superior  fitness 
of  the  British  Government  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  allied  states  beneficially  for  the 

Eeople.    One  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  all  the  considerations  which 
ear  upon  this  subject  have  been  duly  weighed  by  the  advocates  for  a  wider  extension  of 
our  direct  authority. 

The  mere  consciousness  of  our  ability  to  govern  better  than  our  allies  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  urged  as  a  reason  for  setting  them  aside.  We  must  therefore  necessarily  wait, 
until  by  some  overt  act  they  forfeit  their  right  and  title  to  our  protection  and  support. 
The  case,  moreover,  should  be  such  as  to  render  it  evident  to  the  people  of  India,  that 
the  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  offending  state  was  absolutely  forced  upon  us.  Having 
by  the  successful  issue  of  arduous  contests  with  warlike  nations,  secured  ourselves  from 
the  danger  of  formidable  combinations,  it  would  be  discreditable  to  us  to  seek  pretences 
for  abridging  the  independence  which  still  remains  to  states  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Granting  that  our  allies  have  given  us  too  much  cause  to  be  displeased  with  their 
conduct,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  that,  when  our  connexion  was  formed  with  them 
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No.  so.         respectively  they  were  fast  huteQing  to  decay,  and  that  their  subjects  bad  DOt  been  mnch 
nmrnufd.  accustomed  to  good  goveniment.     If  oor  troops  have  prevented  the  people  from  seeking 

——^  aremedy  in  revotutioD,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  our  residents  have  constantly  eodea- 

Letter  Irom  vourcd,  by  every  eSbrt  of  persuosiou,  and  occasioDally  by  autboritatire  interference,  to  cor- 
B.S.  Jones,  Esq.  j,gg(  (jj^  ^jj^g  of  the  prince's  rule,  and  to  protect  the  (icople  from  oppression.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  we  have  prevented  at  least  as  much  evil  as  we  have  unwilliugly  inflicted 
upon  the  subjects  of  our  allies.  One  great  source  of  evil  has  been  wholly  removed  by 
the  progress  of  our  power;  namely,  that  which  arose  from  the  incursions  of  croel  pre- 
datory bands,  and  from  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Native  princes. 

Nnr  ought  we  to  despair  of  being  able  to  excite  our  allies  to  imitate  our  example,  in  so 
fiir  as  it  is  applicable  to  their  respective  couiitrics.  It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  oblite- 
rate in  the  minds  of  princes  who  have  once  possess^ed  absolute  power  the  recollections  of 
former  greatness,  but  the  case  ought  to  be  different  as  respects  their  successor)* ;  these  it 
is  to  be  hoped  may  be  so  educated  as  to  become  reconciled  to  the  more  subordinate  stations 
which  they  are  destined  to  fill,  and  the  influence  of  the  British  residents  ought  to  be 
exerted  to  the  utmost  with  a  view  to  that  object.  If,  under  the  guise  of  moderate  prin- 
ciples, we  cherished  a  secret  desire  to  subvert  the  authority  of  our  allies,  our  acts  would 
faliiify  all  assurances  of  a  contrary  tenor  ;  but  a.s  the  Government,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  desire  nothing  so  much  us  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  intermeddling  with 
the  internal  aifairs  of  allied  states,  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  impressing  our 
allies  with  a  conviction  of  this  fact,  and  in  making  them  perceive  that  it  rests  with 
themselves  to  avoid  the  humiliation  to  which  they  have  been  occasionally  exposed  by  our 
interference.  Much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  character  and  disposition  of  our 
representative  at  a  native  court. 

The  number  and  variety  of  political  residencies  and  agencies  which  are  required  to 
watch  over  our  interests  at  thecourtsof  the  chiefs  with  u-hom  we  have  formed  connexions 
since  the  date  of  the  Piudarry  and  Mabratta  war,  must  form  an  excellent  school  of  diplo- 
macy, as  it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining,  by  a  trial  at  a  minor  court,  the  dtnesa  of  an 
individual  for  a  more  important  chaise. 

In  reference  to  the  farther  extension  of  our  direct  authority,  it  behoves  as  to  bear  in 
miod  that,  with  the  purest  intentions,  we  have  in  too  many  instances  failed  to  eSect  the 
good  at  which  we  aimed.  Our  knowledge  is  still  very  defective.  We  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  do  iu  order  to  repair  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  our  well-intentioued 
innovations. 

Among  the  individaals  who  have  advocated  the  policy  of  preserving  id  existence  our 
subsidiary  allies  and  the  tributary  states  Sir  John  Malcolm  stands  prominently  forward, 
and  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  deference  from  his  long  experience  and  acknow- 
ledged talents.  The  following  observations  hove  more  immediate  reference  to  onr  tri- 
butaries, but  the  principles  here  inculcated  are  also  applicable  to  our  subsidiary  allies. 

"  We  should,"  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm, "  view  with  a  liberal  toleration  the  errors,  the  pre- 
judices and  abuses  which  belong  to  Native  rule  in  its  best  shape,  and  we  most  ootanow 
ourselves  to  be  hnrried  by  the  personal  inefficiency  or  defective  institutions  of  those  who 
we  desire  to  reform  into  a  substitution  of  our  own  agents  and  establishment.  The  latter 
have  no  doubt  many  excellencies,  but  they  have  also  serious  defects;  they  are  destrxiclivc 
of  all  native  rank  and  authority;  the  inherent  rights  of  chiefs  and  the  cherished  all^iauce 
of  their  followers,  are  all  swept  away,  and  ties  and  feelings  which  originally  constituted  Ibe 
strongest  links  of  social  order  and  )>eact',  being  outraged  and  broken,  are  converted  into 
elements  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  the  fotoreoper»> 
tion  of  this  system  of  government  will  be  attended  with  as  few  evils  as  it  has  heretofore 
been.  The  substitution  of  onr  government  for  the  misrule,  oppression,  and  aotrdiy  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  was  haile<l  by  th  e  of  our  new  sabjectswhoaehabitt  were 
commercial  and  agricultural,  while  the  warlike  i  dtnrboleatiian  i^i  iln-  |)ii|iii]uii<>n  found 
employment  and  aubsistence  in  the  service  of       Qces  wboae  icinioric!.  hud  uui  yet  been 
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subdued  by  our  arms  :  but  in  the  whole  peuinsula  of  India  there  is  no  longer  any  escape 
from  subjection  to  our  direct  rule,  influence,  or  control. 

'^The  rise  of  our  astonishing  power  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  it  continue  to  make  favourable  comparisons  between  our  government 
and  that  of  their  late  masters :  but  in  a  very  short  period,  none  will  remain  who  can  derive 
consolation  from  such  recollections ;  and  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  history  of  India,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  in  reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  preserving  an 
empire  of  such  a  magnitude,  by  a  system  which  excludes,  as  ours  does,  the  natives  from 
every  station  of  high  rank  and  honourable  ambition.  Least  of  all  would  such  a  system 
be  compatible  with  the  plans  now  in  progress  for  spreadipg  instruction ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  if  these  plans  are  not  associated  with  the  creation  of  duties  that  will  employ  the  minds 
which  we  enlighten,  we  shall  only  prepare  elements  that  will  hasten  the  destruction  of 
our  empire.  If  we  do  not  use  the  knowledge  we  impart,  it  will  be  employed  against  us, 
and  a  conviction  of  this  truth  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  every  measure  which  can 
prepare  the  way  for  granting  to  the  natives  a  greater  share  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed  in 
the  government. 

^^  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  common-place  arguments  which  have  so 
often  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  necessity  of  an  almost  exclusive  employment  of 
Europeans  in  high  and  respectable  stations.  The  numerous  advocates  who  are  (profes- 
sionally, I  might  say)  arrayed  against  every  other  system,  have  hitherto,  and  will,  I  fear, 
unless  very  decided  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  continue  to  beat  down  the  opinion  of 
the  few  whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this 
question,^  and  to  consider  it  as  one  not  of  local  but  of  imperial  policy. 

^^  The  whole  complexion  and  character  of  our  power  in  India  has  altered  within  the 
last  few  years.  Our  influence  or  rule,  as  before  observed,  now  embraces  the  whole  of 
that  vast  country.  High  and  aspiring  men  can  find  no  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
authority ;  and  such  must  either  be  systematically  watched  and  repressed  as  enemies  of 
our  power,  or  cherished  and  encouraged  as  the  instruments  of  its  exercise.  The- petty 
states  can  cherish  no  hope  of  resisting  the  power  of  the  British  Government,  of  which  they 
are  tributaries  and  dependents ;  and  if  we  can  succeed  in  placing  their  minds  at  repose  as- 
to  the  continuance  of  their  power  over  their  respective  tribes  and  territories,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  by  their  gradual  reform  we  may  establish  a  system,  calculated  beyond  any 
we  have  yet  adopted,  to  give  permanence  to  our  power,  and  to  reconcile  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  our  government."* 

Sentiments  of  the  like  tenor  will  be  found  in  the  instructions  issued  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm* 
to  the  oSicers  who  acted  under  him  in  Central  India,  which  form  Appendix  No.  8  to  the 
last  edition  of  bis  Political  History,  and  in  his  other  writings. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  our  cflbrts,  the  inveteracy  of  misrule  should  be  such  as  to  impose 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  the  extent  which  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Nizam,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  assume  ostensibly  the  entire  management  of  the 
countrv,  after  the  example  of  Travancore,  or  to  appoint  a  regency,  than  to  profess  to  admi- 
nister Its  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  suspension  of  his  authority  until  the 
evils  of  his  misgovernment  shall  have  been  removed,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  minds  of  princes  who  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  evil  counsellors. 
The  right  reserved  in  many  of  our  treaties  of  thus  assuming  the  direct  management  of 
the  countries  of  our  allies,  was  evidently  designed  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the 
power  of  which  we  might  for  a  time  judge  it  necessary  to  deprive  them. 

The  object  of  this  memoir  was  to  adduce  the  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  come  under  discnss^ion  in  the  admi* 
nistratiou  of  the  political  branch  of  India  affairs.     The  writer  is  aware  that  the  method 
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which  he  has  adopted  of  giving  the  opinions  of  those  authorities  in  their  own  words,  has 
tended  to  lengthen  bis  narrative,  and  that  it  is  not  free  from  repetitions :  but  he  trusts 
that,  upon  the  whole,  this  compilation  from  official  documents  may  afford  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  political  transactions,  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  those  transactions. 

He  has  ventured  to  subjoin  a  correspondence  which  took  place  several  years  ago,  be- 
tween himself  and  the  late  Brigadier*General  Walker,  upon  a  question  of  speculative 
policy.  The  observations  of  so  distinguished  a  public  officer  are  far  too  valuable  to  be 
reserved  as  private  papers. 

B.  S,  JONES. 


Letter  from 

B.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 

to  Lieut.-Col. 

Walker. 


LETTER  from  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Alexander  Walker, 

dated  India  Board,  December  5th  1817. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  AVAIL  myself  of  a  period  of  leisure  to  write  to  you  upon  a  subject  which  I  know  has 
occupied  your  thoughts.  The  question  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  is,  Whether  it  be 
practicable,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  arrest  its  progress 
towards  further  extension,  or  even  to  contract  its  present  limits?  When  I  held  the 
situation  of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Melville,  I  perused  a  paper  of  yours  in  which  you 
gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  I  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  was  not 
converted  to  your  opinion.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  impression  which  had  been 
previously  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  representations  of  our  political  agents  in  various 
parts  of  India,  who  all  concurred  m  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  great  exertion  of  our 

Kwer  for  the  suppression  of  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  namely,  the  rapid  growth  of  predatory 
dies,  who  invaded  and  plundered  with  impunity,  not  only  the  territories  of  our  allies,  but 
our  own  provinces.  This  evil  is  attributed  to  the  neutral  system  of  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  successors  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  remedy  recommended  is,  to  follow  up 
the  system  projected  by  his  Lordship,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  had  for  its  object  die  esta- 
blishment ot  our  supremacy,  by  constituting  the  British  Government  the  arbiter  of  all  dis- 
putes which  might  arise  among  the  states  and  chiefs  of  India. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  our  dominion  and  political  influence  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  above  alluaed  to,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  deprecated  and 
avoided,  but  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  home  authorities,  however, 
are  quite  free  from  any  such  passion  ;  they  have  uniformly  discouraged  the  multi[dication 
of  our  political  connexions,  and  were  seriously  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  Lord  Wd» 
lesley's  scheme. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  during  the  few  months  that  he  survived  his  second  arrival  in  India,  had 
determined,  among  other  measures  of  a  moderate  and  pacific  tendency,  to  emancipate  the 
Nizam,  and  eventually  our  other  allies,  from  that  strict  control  which  his  predecessor  had 
exercised  over  their  proceedings ;  and  Sir  George  Barlow  very  earnestly  prepared  to  carry  his 
Lordship'*s  intentions  into  effect.  He,  however,  soon  perceived  that  the  certain  effect  of  any 
relaxation  of  the  control  established  at  the  court  of  Hydrabad  would  be  to  encourue 
a  faction  decidedly  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  preserving  ue 
alliance  of  the  Nizam  was  to  continue  those  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  The 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore,  which  was  one  or  Sir  Greorge  Bartow's 
measures,  proved  no  boon  to  Sindia.  The  country,  soon  after  our  resident  withdrew,  was 
overrun  by  the  licentious  troops  of  Meer  Khan ;  and  the  Rajah  never  ceased  to  accuse  us  of 
having  wantonly  delivered  him  up  as  a  prey  to  an  upstart  adventurer,  who  was  known  to 
entertain  the  most  rancorous  hostility  against  our  government.  Lord  Minto  found  it  expe- 
dient to  extend  our  protection  to  the  Seik  chiefs  south  of  the  river  Sutlege,  though  at  Uie 
hazard  of  a  war  with  Runjeet  Sing.    To  have  tacitly  permitted  him  to  subjugate  the  country 
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which  separated  him  from  our  frontier  In  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  would  undoubtedly 
have  increased  the  chances  of  collision  with  Runjeet  Smg. 

Another  of  Lord  Minto^s  measures,  also,  very  nearly  involved  us  in  extensive  hostility. 
I  dlude  to  his  determination  to  defend  the  Rajah  of  Naspore,  when  his  country  was  invaded 
by  Meer  Khan  with  a  numerous  army  of  Patansand  Pindarries.  This,  although  an  arrange- 
ment strictly  defensive,  nevertheless  constituted  a  literal  infraction  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ment, which  prohibits  the  governments  in  India  from  going  to  war  except  m  cases  when 
the  British  doniinionH,  or  those  of  its  attiea^  are  attacked  or  seriously  threatened :  the  Rajah 
of  Nagpore  was  not  an  ally.  You  recollect  that  a  numerous  army  took  the  field  upon  this 
occasion  under  Sir  Barry  Close ;  and  that  a  considerable  detachment,  commanded  by 
General  Martindell,  co-operated  with  him  on  the  side  of  Bundlecund.  I  should  think 
that  the  force  thus  assembled  was  little  short  of  30,000  men  ;  and  if  Sir  Barry  Close  had  been 
empowered  by  Lord  Minto  to  pursue  the  invader,  and  to  destroy  or  disperse  his  predatory 
host,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  our  political  relations  mi^ht  have  been  placed  nearly  upon 
the  footing  on  which  tliev  stood  when  Lord  Wellesley  left  India.     Thus,  then,  it  would  ap- 

Kar  that  circumstances  have  arisen  to  oblige  us,  in  some  degree,  to  revert  to  the  policy  of 
>rd  Wellesley.  I  should  add  that,  with  a  view  to  prevent  such  a  chief  as  Meer  Khan  from 
establishing  his  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  comparatively  pacific  Hindoo  principality  of  Nag- 
pore, Lord  Minto  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah,  m  whose  territories  it  was  proposed 
to  station  a  British  force.  Owinff  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Rajah^s  character,  the  negotiation 
proved  abortive.  On  the  death  of  that  prince  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  however, 
a  disputed  succession  afforded  Lord  Hastings  an  opportunity  of  effecting  this  object ;  and 
thus,  out  of  the  five  principal  members  of  uie  Mahratta  confederation,  three  have  actually 
subscribed  to  the  general  defensive  alliance  projected  by  Lord  Wellesley;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  resigned  their  political  independence. 

The  present  state  of  India  portends  the  near  approach  of  a  crisis  long  foreseen  by  those, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  events ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
expect  that,  whether  it  arrives  this  year  or  a  year  or  two  hence,  we  shall  be  forced  to  resort  to 
measureri  which  will  not  only  extend  our  dominions,  but  establish  our  political  supremacy.  The 
description  of  marauders  knoMm  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  who,  time  immemorial,  attended 
the  Mahratta  armies  in  their  expeditions  (and  whose  employment  was   to  go  out  with 
foraginii^  parties,  and  to  perform  the  other  services  of  a  plundering  body),  have  of  late  years 
increased  very  considerably  in  numbers ;  they  are  still  tne  professed  servants  of  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  but  are  under  little  subordination  to  their  nominal  masters.     One  of  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  Mahratta  war  was  to  let  loose  a  large  proportion  of  the  military  population, 
which  the  diminished  resources  of  the  humbled  enemy  could  no  longer  support :  many  of 
these  have  become  associated  with  the  Pindarries,  whose  usual  stations  upon  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda  afford  the  best  facilities  for  those  predatory  incursions  which  they 
are  in  the  practice  of  making  annually  into  the  territories  of^the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore.     Havine,  as  already  stated,  louj?  carried  on  this  species  of  warfare  with 
impunity*  and  probably  finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  their  growing  wants  with  the  plunder 
obtained  within  that  limited  range,  they  have  lately  burst  into  the  richer  provinces  subject 
to  British  rule,  and  not  only  carried  oft  an  immense  booty,  but,  as  usual,  destroyed  nearly  as 
much  property  as  they  aq>tured,  and  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  defence- 
less inliabitants ;  andT  this  in  spite  of  expensive  military  arrangements,  which  had  for  several 
seasons  been  made  for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.    We  should  certainly   have  been 
justified,  long  ago,  in  entering  upon  a  course  of  active  hostility  in  order  to  suppress  so 
grcttt  an  evil;  and  this  woula  probably  have  been  done  had  there  not  been  reason  to 
believe  that  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  some  other  states,  would  covertly  if  not  openly  have 
opposed  a  systematic  attempt  to  extirpate  a  body  of  men  upon  whose  co-operation  they 
might  reasonably  calculate  in  the  event  of  a  future  war  with  the  British  power.      The 
danger  of  precipitating  a  war  of  that  nature  has  hitherto  deterred  the  British  Government 
from  extending  its  operations  in  the  mode  dluded  to ;  but  the  outrage  which  has  been 
oommitted  in  tne  temtoriet  subject  to  tbe  Madras  government  must  necessarily  compel  us 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  destroy  such  an  abominable  pest. 

Ti.  9  S  9  I  have 
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VI.  SIS      APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  fbom  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Appknoix. 
No.  so.  I  have  said,  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  that  the  approach  of  the  present  crisiB  has  hcen 

timtinvA.  long  foreseen  by  persons  both  abroad  and  at  hwne.     I  oeg  your  permission  to  subjoin  an 

LeiteT^ni        extract  from  a  paper  which  I  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  upon  the  subject  of 
3  S  J»Des  Esq     **"*  predatory  associations.     Having,  in  the  course  of  that  paper,  stated  most  of  the  facts 
to  Lieut-Col.       explanatory  of  the  political  state  otlndia  as  affected  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Pindarries, 
Walker.  ^^^  more  especially  of  Meer  Khan  (whose  talents  and  ambition  were  then  hi^ly  estimated), 

and  having  adverted  to  many  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  a  prompt 
and  strenuous  exertion  of  our  power  for  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things,  the 
paper  proceeded  as  follows :  "  But  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  such  a  decision.  These  have  reference  to  the  injunctions  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
corresponding  principles  hitherto  recognised  and  avowed  by  the  government  at  home ;  to 
the  obligations  of  existing  treaties ;  to  the  state  of  our  finances ;  and  to  the  dangers  and 
evils  attendant  on  extended  empire.  It  will  be  said  that  the  L^tslature  has  not  merely 
interdicted  af^ressive  warfare,  having  territorial  acquisition  for  its  avowed  or  concealed 
object,  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  advM-se  even  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  our 
power  and  influence  beyond  the  degree  which  self-defence  absolutely  requires,  and  that  to 
adopt  the  course  of  policy  now  proposed,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  probable  con- 
sequences, would  constitute,  nut  a  partial  deviation,  but  a  total  departure  from  those  princi- 
ples which  the  Legislature  has  enjoined,  and  which  the  government  at  home  has  avowed 
and  enforced.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  situation  in  Lidis  at  (he  present 
moment  is  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  when  the  legislative  enactment  above 
dlu<1ed  to  was  passed.  By  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  by  the  success  of  our  negotiation k, 
and  bv  the  unresisted  exertion  of  our  authority,*  our  territorial  dominion  has  b^n  vastiv 
extended.  Some  of  the  measures  which  produced  this  state  of  things  have  indec<l  excited 
discussion  in  Parliament,  but  they  have  not  been  condemned  by  that  liigh  tribunal.  In  the 
vear  17S4  we  were  a  preponderaUng  state,  in  the  midst  of  many  other  considerable  states ; 
kut  there  is  now  scarcely  a  single  state  that  deser^'es  to  be  reckoned  as  a  power;  for  that 
term  could  not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  the  few  native  chiefs,  who»  though  still  retain- 
ing the  name  of  indejiendcnt,  having  been  crippled  and  degraded  in  their  recent  struggle 
with  the  British  Government,  arc  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  There  is  now  a  regular 
government  in  one  scale,  and  little  else  than  predatory  hordes  and  prostrate  states  in  the 
other.  The  latter  of  these  (namely,  the  Rajpoots)  implore  us  to  save  them  from  becoming 
a  prey  to  the  fumicr.  It  is  certain  that  the  predatory  chiefs  (especially  Meer  Khan)  are 
actuated  by  a  rancorous  enmity  to  the  British  power ;  and  the  dictates  a  humanity  concur 
with  those  of  prudence  in  recommending  the  policy  of  extending  our  protectioii  to  the 
minor  states  of  India.  But  here  arises  an  objection  founded  on  the  obligations  of  existing 
treaties  with  Sindia  and  Holkar,  which  restrict  us  from  having  any  concern  with  the 
Rajpoot  states,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore.  But  as  the  reuewal  of 
the  alliance  with  that  chief  would  but  partialty  effect  the  object  in  view,  it  might  lie  {voper 
to  call  peremptorily  u[>oii  Siiidia  and  Hulkar  to  repress  those  tumults  and  dismders  which 
mauacc  the  tranquillity  of  our  frontier  provinces ;  to  tender  our  assistance  in  obliging  Meer 
Klian  to  return  to  hi:4  jaghire;  and  our  mediation  in  adjusting  the  tributary  claims  irf 
Sindia  and  Holkar  on  tlie  ItujiMMt  chiefs.  \Vhatevcr  might  be  the  tenor  of  Sindia'a  answer 
to  such  a  demand,  that  of  Ilofkor,  whose  counsels  are  guided  by  Meer  Khan,  would  at  the 
best  be  evasive.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  family  of  the  late  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar  would  gladly  accept  of  the  assistance  of  the  British  Govemmeot  to  rid  tbenuelves  of 
the  ilumiaeering  autliority  which  ^leer  Khan  has  usurped  at  Holkor's  durfoor.  If,  however, 
we  come  forward  for  the  iiurpose  of  repressing  disorder,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
contingency  of  encountering  the  opposition  of  both  Sindia  and  Holkar.  Happily  our 
mi litaiy  force  is  in  a  high  state  of  etnciencv.  In  the  last  place,  we  must  not  abut  our  eyes 
to  the  probable  consequence  of  a  successful  attempt  to  suppress  the  predatory  armies.  It 
is  quite  evident  tluit  the  principle  upon  which    our    interference  would  proceed,    mint 
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vventually  lead  to  the  formation  of  alliances  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  of  a  nature  rimilar 
to  those  which  exist  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa,  and  with  the  Rigah  of  Berar.* 
The  avowed  object  of  these  alliances  is  to  confine  each  state  within  well  denned  limits,  and 
to  consitute  the  British  Government  the  judge  in  all  their  national  claims  and  disputes. 
If  we  once  assume  the  character  of  conservators  of  the  peace  of  India,  we  must  have  the 
power  of  stationing  our  troops  !■  the  most  advantageous  positions;  and  for  all  military 
purposes  our  dominions  in  tne  east  <would  he  unit^  to  tnose  on  the  west  of  India.  A 
political  change  of  this  magnitude  and  extent  must  necessarily  have  its  peculiar  dangers 
and  disadvantages.  We  should,  indeed,  incur  a  heavy  responsibility ;  and  it  will  not  be 
one  of  the  least  of  our  difficulties  to  provide  for  the  numerous  natives  of  rank  who  would  be 
displaced  by  European  agency.  The  army  too,  when  no  longer  excited  by  occasions  worthy 
of  Its  exertion,  may  either  lose  its  ardour,  or  become  licentious  and  uncontrollable.  Many 
other  sources  of  danger  present  themselves  lo  our  view,  when  we  contemplate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  extensive  empire,  embracing  a  complexity  of  discordant  materials.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  dominion,  however,  these  dangers  already  exist  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  We  have  therefore  a  choice  of  evils,  ana  in  making  that  choice,  it  behoves  us  to 
consider  whether,  by  accepting,  we  shall  incur  a  greater  evil  than  by  declining  the  sceptre 
of  the  Moguls.'' 

You  will  perceive  in  the  foregoing  observations  an  evident  bias  towards  the  more  adven- 
turous course  of  policy.  But  supposing  the  actual  establishment  of  a  federal  supremacy 
over  all  the  states  of  India  south  of  the  river  Indus,  there  is  still  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  we  could  stop  at  that  point  Our  allies  melt  in  our  hands.  Exonerated  from  the 
duty  of  providing  against  external  danger,  and  consequently,  lodnff  the  pride  of  inde^ 
pendence,  they  either  oecome  addicted  to  sensual  induleencies,  or  are  seized  with  the  passion 
of  hoarding  up  money  in  their  private  treasuries.  The  errors  of  their  administration  be^ 
come  our  reproach,  and  we  are  thence  urged  on  from  one  degree  of  interference  to  another, 
until  at  length  wc  relieve  them  from  the  cares  of  government,  and  place  them  on  the  list  of 
stipendiaries. 

Nor  can  we  he  certain  that  even  the  Indus  would  permanently  remain  our  boundary. 
A  new  vicinity  begets  a  new  enmity.  Neither  rivers,  nor  mountains, nor  the  ocean  itself, 
can  restrain  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  power,  or  afford  permanent  security  to  a  pacific 
state.  It  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  a  proverbial  saying,  that  Cabul  and  Candahar  are 
the  gates  of  Hindostan.  I  recollect  tnat,  in  recommending  the  policy  of  contracting 
our  Umit&i  you  referred  to  the  example  of  Hadrian,  who  abandoned  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan.  Hadrian's  successors,  however,  repassed  the  bounds  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed ;  whether  in  so  doing  they  were  actuated  by  a  mere  lust  of  dominion,  or  by  an 
apparent  necessity  of  correcting  some  evils  which  had  grown  up  on  the  eastern  frontier 
oi  the  empire,  I  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining.  But  it  is  time  to  recal 
you  to  the  question  proposed,  namely.  How  is  a  continental  nation,  surrounded  by 
warlike  and  aggressive  neighbours,  to  fix  a  permanent  limit  to  its  dominion  ?  In  dis- 
cussing it,  I  do  not  require  you  to  deal  witn  the  existing  state  of  our  political  affairs, 
which  I  should  consider  as  probably  less  favourable  than  almost  any  past  period  uf  our 
histor}'  to  the  adoption  of  your  scheme.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede  to  you 
that  our  boundaries  are  aajusted  upon  the  wisest  military  and  political  principles,  such  as 
you  yourself  would  recommend,  and  that  the  relative  power  ot  the  neighbouring  states  is 
fairly  balanced.  Offences  will  nevertheless  arise.;  and  how  are  we  to  act  in  cases  of 
aggression,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dneaded  evil  of  extending  our  boundaries  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  choice  of  measiures  must  be  limited  to  the  following  courses :  1st,  Simply  to  repel 
the  aggressor ;  2dly«  To  repel  him,  and  to  exact  a  pecuniary  penalty  proportioned  to  the 
expense  which  we  may  have  incunaed  in  the  war ;  Sdly,  To  dethrone  him,  and  to  raise  up  a 
ruler  of  a  more  pacific  character^  4th,  To  dismember  his  territories,  taking  however  no 
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No.  20.         share  of  them  for  ourselves ;  finally  (if  all  these  expedients  should  fail),  to  resort  to  the 

bflorbarous  expedient  of  ravadng  and  desolating  his  territory,  expdEiig  or  destroying  the 

inhabitants,  and  thereby  esttublishing  a  desert  on  our  fit)ntier.     1  will  not  pretend  to  say 

H  iLJ^  "^        *^^  ^  ™*y  "®^  '^^^^  overlooked  some  other  modes  of  effecting  the  desired  purpose  of 

to IJiML^C6L^    remaining  stationary  without   impairing  our  securihr  or  compromising  our  honour,   but 

Walker  ^3^  ^^  °^^  occur  to  me.     It  would,  however,  afibra  me  mucn  satisfaction  if  you  should 

be  able  to  prove  from  historical  examples,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  action,  or 
fitxn  the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  of  our  Eastern  dominion,  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  arrest  the  career  of  our  power,  or  even  to  retrace  our  steps.  It  would  not, 
Dowever,  be  fair  to  withhold  from  you  some  observations  which  I  submitted  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  with  reference  to  a  proposal  which  had  oeen 
brought  forward  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  subordinate  governments  in  India  for 
relinquishing  the  territories  which  we  had  acquired  in  commutation  of  pecuniary  subsidies. 
The  gentleman  alluded  to,  whose  talents  rendered  him  vrdl  worthy  of  attention,  conceived 
it  practicable  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  in  India.  My  observations  were  to  the 
following  effect : 

*'  That  there  are  dangers  attendant  upon  extenave  dominion,  and  that  an  addition  of 
territory  operates  not  unfrequently  as  a  subtraction  from  real  power,  cannot  be  denied. 
There  are  also  circumstances  peculiar  to  our  Eastern  empire  which  render  obvious  the 
impolicy  of  spreading  over  a  wide  surface  that  ingredient  of  our  military  strength,  of 
which  the  supply  is  always  costly,  and  sometimes  (i.  e.  during  an  extensive  war  in  Europe) 
deficient.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  situation  would  be  at  all  improved  by  a 
voluntary  contraction  of  our  territorial  limits.  Setting  aside  all  the  embarrassing  questions 
which  would  arise  between  us  and  our  allies,  the  inconveniences  to  the  numerous  civil  and 
military  officers  who  must  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  the  inhumanity  of  handing  over 
to  Native  rapacity  and  misrule  a  large  population  now  enjoying  security  of  life  and  property 
under  our  government ;  supposing,  in  shorty  the  scheme  to  be  as  easy  of  execution  as  its 
most  strenuous  advocates  can  desire,  it  is  far  from  evident  that  it  would  ensure  the  bene- 
ficial  consequences  which  they  anticipate  frt)m  the  scheme.  These  are  said  to  be,  the 
establishment  of  a  balance  of  power,  the  extinction  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy  and  of 
secret  enmity  which  have  been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Native  princes  by  our  conquests 
and  domination,  and  the  comparative  security  and  tranquillity  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  conversion  of  that  jealousy  and  secret  enmity  into  a  reeling  of  cordial  amity,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  the  concentration  of  our  military 
force. 

^<  Now,  in  order  to  place  the  Native  states  in  the  situation  indicated  by  the  term 
*  balance  of  jMiwer^  (n  state  of  affairs  which  is  said  to  have  existed  antecedently  to  the 
con(|uest  of  the  Mysore),  it  would  be  necessary'  to  give  up  not  merely  the  cessions  obtained 
from  our  allies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  subsidiary  troops,  but  also  the  territories 
wrcMted  from  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  and  from  the  Mahrattas  in  our  wars  with  those 
powers.  But  is  it  certain  that  even  such  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  territorial  and  political 
resources  would  ensure  the  friendship  of  the  Native  states  ?  The  policy  of  such  unprecedented 
acts  of  generosity  could  scarcely  be  apprehended  by  chiefs  of  warlike  and  predatory  habits. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  would  regard  the  abandonment  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  portion 
of  our  {NMsessions  as  a  certain  sim  of  our  inability  to  retain  them,  and  that  they  would  con- 
fidently reckon  upon  the  declension  of  our  power ;  and  unless,  in  establishing  this  balance 
of  power  in  India,  we  could  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  Native  governments  that  lust 
of  conquest  and  those  irregular  habits  which  are  inherent  in  their  pmitical  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  inspire  them  with  those  iust  and  moderate  principles  which  are  professed, 
but  not  always  practised,  even  by  the  Christian  states  that  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of 
Europe,  notfiing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  balance  would  be  destroyed  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  hod  been  occupied  in  its  adjustment.  But  can  it  be  intended  that,  after 
having  Ix'stowed  such  elaborate  pains  and  made  such  costly  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  esta- 
blishing  this  balance  of  power,  we  should  thenceforward  ocmfine  our  attention  exclusively  to 

the 
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the  internal  concerns  of  our  own  dominions,  and  leave  the  balance  to  take  care  of  itsdf  ?         No.  90» 
The  supposition  is  absurd.     The  balance  must  be  preserved  by  the  power  that  fimned  it ;  m/tlmmd. 

and  if  the  movements  of  any  of  the  other  states  should  disturb  its  equipoise,  the  weight  of        |    """"am 
our  influence,  and  that  failing  the  force  of  our  arms,  must  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  re-    «  a  jdoea  Em 
storing  the  eauipoise.     We  might  thus  again  be  involved  in  extensive  warfare,  and  if  our      ^  LieaL-Cd^* 
military  exertions  were  crowned  with  the  same  Aome  of  success  as  heretofore,  we  should.  Walker, 

at  the  best,  be  gradually  reconducted  to  the  ekvated  position  which  we  now  occupy. 
It  would  hence  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  strenuously  to  maintain  that  ascendency 
which  accident  or  necessity,  rather  than  design  or  choice,  have  conferred  <xi  the  Britisn 
power  in  the  East ;  an  ascendency  which  affords  the  best  hope  of  preserving  the  general 
peace  of  India,  and  of  giving  permanence  to  the  dominion  which  we  nave  acquired  m  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.*** 

To  adopt  the  emphatical  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  I  would  say,  that  **  self- 

Jircservation  first  awakened  us,  and  conquest  gained  us  the  gpeat  advantages  we  enjoy ;  that 
brce  only  can  preserve  them;  that  we  must  be  all  or  notning;  that  it  is  better  to  die  at 
once,  than  to  waste  away  by  inches.*^ 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem  and  respect,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

(Signed)        B.  S.  Jones. 


(Kndoeure,  No.  1.) 


LETTER  from  Lieut-Colonel  Al^xanpee  Walkee  to  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  dated  Bowland,  (Enclosure,  No.  1.) 

January  Slst,  1818.  Letter  from 

Mv  dear  Sir.  Lt..Col.  Walker 

*»iy  ucur  oir,  tA  B  8  Jonet  Eta 

The  relaxations  of  Christmas  are  at  last  over,  and  I  may  now  sit  down,  without  the  fear  *FonCT,    »m- 

of  interruption,  to  reply  to  the  important  query  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  ultimo. 
I  ^hall  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  my  promise  by  delivering  my  sentiments  with  freedom 
and  candour ;  but  the  subject  is  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  and  surrounded  by  uncom* 
mon  difficulties.     The  conflicting  passions  of  ambition,  and  a  violent  collision  of  public  with 

f private  interests,  which  must  be  deeply  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  question,  are  power* 
ul  impediments  against  an  impartial  judgment.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  mere  effort 
of  argument  and  reason  to  reconcile  so  many  clashing  views.  Such  an  attempt  would  be 
hopeless ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  convince  you  that  it  is  practicable  to  nx  a  limit  to 
our  territorial  dominion  in  India. 

The  acquisition  to  Britain  of  territory  in  India  was  not  an  object  which  entered  at  all  into 
the  contemplation  of  the  early  adventurers.  The  views  of  the  British  Government  differed 
in  this  respect  from  those  of  the  nations  who  first  followed  the  newly  discovered  tract  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  armaments  of  the  Portuguese  were  fitted  out  by  an  active 
and  warlike  monarch,  who  united  the  ambition  of  conquest  with  the  desire  of  extending  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  The  Portuguese  navigators  shared  with  the  Sjpaniards  the  habit 
of  taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  of  every  lately  discovered  territory. 
The  countries  which  they  visited  in  the  Eastern  quarter  of  the  world  were  too  populous, 
powerful,  and  regularly  governed,  to  afford  any  pretence  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  lawless 
conduct.  The  impression,  however,  derived  from  former  habits  had  doubtless  a  great  share 
in  prompting  that  spirit  of  daring  aggression  which  characterised  the  proceedings  of  the 
Portuguese  m  India. 

The  Dutch  were  a  nation  with  habits  more  purely  mercantile ;  but  the  hopes  of  a  lucra- 
tive commerce  were  not  the  sole  motive  that  lea  them  to  venture  into  the  Indian  seas.    The 


very  hostile  relations  which  sobristed  between  them  and  Philip  II.,  then  master  of  Portugal, 
made  them  feel  that  a  footing  in  those  regions  could  only  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms. 
Tbey  made  il,  therefofie,  from  the  first,  an  object  to  acquire  fortified  settlements.    Theur 

ambitious 
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rontinmtd.  ambitious  and  distrustful  policy  would  admit  no  rivals.    The  progress  of  the  Dutch  W9^ 

p.  .  ^  N  n  ''^^^^^  ^7  every  kind  of  secret  and  open  violence,  a^^st  whoever  attempted  to  share  wiib 
(   nc  osurej^^^  a    .)  ^^^  advantages  which  they  wished  to  render  exclusively  their  own. 

Lt  •Cd.  Walker        From  the  above  causes  both  those  nations  had  frequent  recourse  to  arms,  and  both  sought 
to  B.  8.  Jones,  E^.  to  acquire  an  influence  in  the  political  afihirs  of  fiidia.    Their  dominion,  however^  was  oon* 

fined  to  the  sea  coast,  and  to  insular  situations.  Neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Dutah 
obtained  the  possession  of  any  extensive  tract  of  territory  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
they  acquired  great  opulence,  splendour,  and  power. 

Their  ambition  was  amply  sratified  with  overawing  the  sovereifpis  of  India^  with  direei* 
ing  their  councils  and  controlling  their  commerce^  while  their  chief  pecuniaiy  advantages 
were  derived  from  trade  and  piracy.  In  pursuing  diis  career,  those  nations  acquired  agreat 
political  preponderance  in  India ;  but  they  were  universally  the  objects  among  the  Nativie 
powers  othatred,  distrust,  and  jealousy ;  they  were  almost  oondnually  in  a  state  of  war ;  their 
finances  became  embarrassed,  and  their  commerce  declined.  This  happened  during  a  mag* 
nificent  period  of  their  government^  and  of  successfiil  military  achievements. 

The  early  intercourse  of  England  with  India  was  guided  by  different  principles;  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Government,  but  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  this  source ;  the  conoem  was 
private,  and  tlie  public  took  no  share  in  its  management.  The  first  intercourse  with  India 
was  entirely  the  work  of  an  association  of  mercantile  adventurers,  who  had  trade  and  pro- 
fit alone  in  view.  If  the  vessels  were  armed,  such  a  precaution  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  uncertain  encounters  of  a  long  voyage,  by  the  habits  o£  piracy  which  were 
indulged  in  by  almost  every  European  nation  who  at  that  time  firequented  the  Indian  seas, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Asia.  At  the 
period  in  question,  also,  we  were  at  open  war  with  Portugal,  whose  power  prevailed  through^' 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  navigation  which  led  to  these  new  sources  of  wealth  and  aggran* 
dizement  The  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  different  sovereigns  of  India,  sent  out  with 
the  first  fleet,  merely  entreats  that  her  subjects  may  be  allowed  to  do  business  in  their  ports, 
and  to  leave  a  few  factors  who  may  learn  the  language  and  the  mode  of  conducting  trade, 
but  does  not  express  any  wish  for  permission  to  erect  fortifications.  In  this  pacific  and 
dependent  state  was  the  trade  for  a  short  time  conducted.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
such  a  situation  gave  rise  to  many  inconveniences.  Although  the  sovereigns  of  India  were 
everywhere  disposed  to  receive  Europeans  with-  cordiality,  and  to  facilitate  their  commer- 
cial operations,  yet  the  fluctuating  state  of  their  power,  the  caprices  to  which  they  were 
liable,  and  the  misrepresentations  which  could  easily  be  made  to  them,  rendered  the  pro* 
tection  which  they  afforded  bv  no  means  effectual.  Even  where  the  prince  was  well 
disposed,  many  opportunities  of  plunder  and  imposition  were  within  the  reach  of  his  inferior 
ana  distant  agents,  who  seldt^m  scrupled  to  enjoy  them.  A  still  more  urgent  danger,  and 
one  which  could  be  stated  without  reser^'e  to  the  Native  governments,  arose  from  the  enmity 
of  other  European  nations,  who  all  sought  with  the  most  eager  hostility  to  extirpate  every 
rival  establishment. 

Upon  these  principles  the  agents  of  the  Company  earW  b^[an  their  applications  to  the 
different  governments  of  India  for  leave  to  fortify  their  metories,  and  we  ao  not  find  that 
any  difliculty  was  in  general  experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  indeed,  that  the  behaviour 
of  the  Indian  states  towards  mercantile  adventurers  from  all  the  European  nations  was  uai* 
formly  friendly  and  encouraging.  The  rich  and  varied  products  of  their  territories 
rendered  the  favourable  reception  of  strangers  a  peculiar  part  of  their  policy;  most  of  tbt 
chiefs  and  princes,  too,  had  either  commercial  transactions  of  their  own,  or  levied  high  ens* 
toms  on  those  of  their  subjects.  These  formed  in  some  instances  no  inconsiderable  sourses 
of  their  revenue.  The  arrival  of  Fluropean  navigators,  therefore,  was  not  only  welcomed, 
but  sometimes  the  event  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and  magnificence.  Gama,  in  writing.aB 
account  to  Europe  of  his  first  reception  at  Calicut^  says,  **  They  litde  think  in  Portugal 
what  honours  are  done  us  here."  Cabral,  in  the  same  manner,  was  received  not  only  faWMic-^ 
ably,  but  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  jov.  In  both  cases,  it  is  true^  this  harmony  was 
soon  interrupted;  but  this  was  owiug,  according  to  their  own  statement,  entirely  to  the  mis-. 

representations 
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representations  of  the  Arab  merchants,  who  were  jealous  of  being  supplanted  by  them.         No.  ^. 
Are  we  sure  that  the  Arabs  misrepresented  them,  and  that  these  accusations  had  no  founda-  continued. 

tion  ?    Certainly  some  of  the  measures  which  they  took,  admitting  them,  as  they  say,  to  

have  been  adopted  in  their  own  redress,  were  of  a  very  violent  nature,  and  such  as  might  (Enclosure^No.  I.) 
reasonably  have  excited  the  suspicion  and  enmity  of  the  Native  governments.     From  the    -  *  r^f^wUc  * 
beginning  of  their  appearance  in  India,  the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  were  of  a  descrip-      ir  s  j         Em 
tion  to  cause  the  most  unfavourable  impressions  of  European  nations.     Subsequently,  tne         '    '   ^"^  ' 
attack  upon  Ormuz  by  their  celebrated  commander  Albuquercjue  without  the  slightest 
alleged  ground  of  quarrel,  his  capture  of  a  ship  of  Calicut  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  Zamorin,  and  the  regular  system  of  piracy  which  he  carried  on,  seizing 
every  vessel  he  met,  exhibit  a  systematic  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  nations  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.     By  these  and  other  means  not  much  more  justifiable, 
the  Portuguese  succeeded  in  establishing  an  extensive  dominion.    It  would,  however,  have 
been  wonderful  if  that  nation  had  not  become,  under  such  circumstances,  the  object  of 
general  dread  and  aversion  among  the  powers  of  India. 

The  Dutch  give  accounts  no  less  flattering  of  the  favourable  reception  which  they 
experienced  from  the  Native  sovereigns.  This  was  indeed  enhanced  by  tne  general  disgust 
which  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Portuguese  had  inspired.  They  found  no  obstacle, 
it  appears,  to  the  erection  of  forts,  except  the  unwillingness  of  the  Natives  to  work  at  them ; 
but  if  they  chose  to  erect  fortifications  themselves,  full  permission  was  given.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  nation,  in  their  conduct  to  the  Natives^  ever  proceeded  to  such  extremities 
of  violence  as  the  Portuguese-  For  a  long  time  weak,  and  struggling  at  home  for  their 
independence,  they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  at  least  a  show  of  moderation,  and  to  consult 
the  favour  of  the  inhabitants.  The  outrages  by  which  their  conduct  in  India  was  marked, 
were  committed  chiefly  against  the  rival  European  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Dutch  established  their  power  in  India  by  forming  alliances  with  the  Native  princes, 
by  serving  as  auxiliaries,  and  by  subsidiary  engagements,  resembling  in  their  principle  and 
their  result  those  which  have  since  been  pursued  with  much  greater  success  by  the  English 
Company. 

If  we  search  the  narrations  of  the  early  British  adventurers,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
equal  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  their  reception  from  the  sovereigns  of  India.  Lancaster 
was  received  at  Acheen  with  the  same  pomp  of  rejoicing  and  of  respect  which  Gama  had 
experienced  at  Calicut,  no^.  was  his  reception  at  Bantam  less  cordial.  All  the  complaints 
which  are  made  of  the  treatment  which  the  English  experienced  in  those  islands  are 
directed  against  the  Dutch  only,  never  against  the  natives.  In  like  manner  all  the  em* 
bassies  to  the  Mogul  were  successful,  though  the  court  of  that  monarch  was  filled  with  the 
enemies  of  the  English.  The  utmost  exertions  of  these  persons  were  only  able  to  obstruct 
or  retard,  not  finally  to  intercept  the  bounties  of  the  monarch.  Repeated  instances  may 
be  given  in  which  the  English  were  not  only  permitted,  but  asked  and  entreated  to  establish 
factories,  and  sometimes  even,  when  they  were  seen  sailing  along  the  coast,  vessels  were  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  them.  A  factory,  with  the  English,  did  not  originally  mean 
anything  more  than  the  mere  settlement  of  a  few  agents  in  any  particular  place,  but  with- 
out any  provision  made  for  their  defence.  I  have  noticed  the  reasons  that  made  the  Com- 
pany soon  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  dependent  situation.  So  early  as  the  year 
1611,  an  offer  was  made  to  Middleton  of  a  place  and  harbour  to  fortify.  At  Surat  the 
English  were  permitted,  by  successive  firmans  from  the  Mogul  emperors,  to  erect  for- 
tifications, and  they  were  able  to  resist  the  whole  force  of  Sevagi.  Armagon,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  Anjengo,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  were 
in  like  manner  granted  by  tne  local  governments,  with  full  liberty  to  erect  fortifications. 
The  Native  sovereigns  were  sensible  that  the  trade  could  not  otherwise  be  carried  on  with 
any  security  against  European  rivals,  and  they  never,  at  this  time,  dreaded  that  thesecon- 
cessions  could  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  themselves. 

Upon  this  system  the  Company  acted  for  a  very  long  period,  using  their  fortified  stations, 
not  as  sources  of  power  or  revenge»  bat  merely  as  places  of  securi^  and  commercial 

VI.  2  T  dep^. 
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rftmUnmiH.  depdts.    The  first  time  that  they  appear  lo  have  been  inspired  with  any  desire  of  conquest 

(Enclosure  No.  1  )  ^'^^ '"  1667,  when  OoTemor  Child  was  at  the  head  of  the  administradon  of  affairs  in  India. 

Letter  from        This  man's  ambition  was  excited  by  the  instructions  of  the  Company  to  their  agents*  in 

Lt.-Col.  Walker    which  they  merely  however  pointed  out  Salsette  and  Bassein  as  useful  appendages  to 

tc»  B.  8.  Jones,  Esq.  Bombay,  to  which  they  wished  to  add  Chittagong,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.    Child, 

with  more  confidence  and  courage  than  the  event  or  his  resources  justified,  entered  into  a 
war  with  the  Mogul  empire.  Tm  disastrous  result  of  this  contest  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
the  views  of  the  Company  from  schemes  of  conquest ;  and  having  succeeded  in  restoring 
an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Mogul,  they  reverted  to  their  ancient  system  of  rendering 
their  possessions  subservient  only  to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  was  not  till  tlie  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  system  was  permanently  abandoned. 

The  French  began  to  establish  themselves  on  thecoast  of  Coiomandel  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Pondicherry  became  the  rival  of  Madras.  Whenever  a  war 
broke  out  in  Europe  between  the  two  nations  the  flame  extended  to  India.  A  great 
political  interest  was  now  attached  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  that  distant  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  Company,  while  they  extended  their  own  power,  conceived  that  they 
were  promoting  the  interest  and  glory  of  their  country. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  contest  it  was  natural  to  seek  auxiliaries  among  the  princes  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  by  espousing  respectively  the  opfxidte  pretensions  of  two  rivals, 
each  secured  an  ally  and  confederate.  This  connexion  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
supporting  war,  and  with  arguments  for  carrying  it  on.  Under  the  character  of  auxiliaries, 
they  were  sometimes  engaged  in  hostilities  in  India  while  the  nations  remained  at  peace  in 
Europe.  Under  the  plea  of  maintaining  the  claims  of  their  allies,  they  pursued  insensibly 
schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  for  themselves.  From  these  transactions,  how- 
ever, a  natural  but  unforeseen  consequence  arose.  The  Native  troops  oo-operating  on  both 
sides  with  Europeans,  were  necessanly  committed  against  European  armies,  and  the  fatal 
secret  was  then  disclosed  of  their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  such  adversaries.  It 
appeared  that  while  the  troops  of  the  two  rival  nations  engaged,  those  of  their  allies  were 
little  more  than  spectators ;  that  vast  armies  fled  before  a  nandful  of  Europeans,  and  that 
a  British  or  French  army  of  a  few  thousand  men  would  find  nothing  in  Hindostan  that 
oouki  stand  before  it.  This  discovery  of  the  utter  weakness  of  so  opulent  and  renowned  an 
empire  opened  prospects,  almost  boundless,  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Europeans.  It 
was  nut  in  human  nature  to  resist  so  brilliant  a  prize.  Tlie  rivalship,  however,  and  the 
nearly  equal  power  of  Britain  and  France  in  the  Camatic,  formed  a  balance  which  pre^ 
served  for  some  time  longer  its  independence. 

llic  first  origin  of  war  in  Bengal  cannot,  as  in  the  Camatic,  be  traced  to  European 
ambition.  The  ambition  of  Surajah  Dowluh  was  unprovoked  and  atrocious.  A  just  cause 
of  war  was  aflbrded,  and  we  re-established  ourselves  in  that  celebrated  region  by  a  series  of 
splended  victories.  The  same  efiect,  when  hostilities  commenced,  followed  as  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  in  a  manner  still  more  conspicuous.  At  the  memorable  battle  of  Plassey  a 
numerous  army  fle<l  belbre  a  handful  of  British  troops,  and  fully  established  their  supe- 
riority over  tlie  armies  of  India.  The  French  settlement  in  Bengal  soon  yielded  to  tnis 
ascendancy;  thcv  were  reduced,  and  the  field  was  left  entirely  open  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
British  arms.  'I  he  resistance  made  by  the  Native  powers  was  overcome  without  delay,  and 
in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  Bengal,  Beliar,  and  Orissa  were  added  to  our  dominion  or 
placetl  under  our  protection.  These  o|>erations  produced  another  very  extraordinai^ 
result,  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the  military  annals  of  India,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  perhaps  seen  in  all  their  extent.  From  its  abundant  population  we 
have  created  soldiers.  By  training  its  iiihabitaiits  to  arms,  and  by  introducing^  amo^int 
them  our  military  regulations,  they  have  been  made  to  rival  and  oppose  the  armies  of  £ii» 
rope.  By  means  of  discipline  aiid  subordination  they  have  become  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  our  power  and  influence  in  India.  By  cardfully  attending  to  theur  wants  and 
pnrjodices  we  have  given  them  new  habits  of  life,  and  have  finally  employed  them  suc- 
cessfully in  fore^n  conquests.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  these  are  .the  aame  men  who 
were  defeated  with  ease,  and  almost  without  resistance,  at  Plassey.    The'diangel^  bten 

produced 
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j)Toduced  by  means  not  teiy  ^^cnk,  and  which  others  idaj  resMt  ta    In  filet,  the.  ex-         No.  SO. 
ample  has  not  been  lost,  and  every  Biibseqneiit  war  in  India  haa  been  more  ardoous  ami  amtinmea. 

obstinately  disputed.  (Eodcii^^No.  1.) 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive  and  of  Mr.  Hastings,  certainly  very  competent  jndges,       .Letter  ftom 
that  tlie  acquisition  of  territory  in  India  might  have  stopped  with  the  possession  of  the     Lt.-CoL  Walker 
Bengal  provinces,  and  that  any  farther  addition  would  become  a  burden  instead  of  a  bene-  to  B-S".  Jones,  Esq. 
fit  to  the  British  nation:  this  too  either  was,  or  soon  became,  the  general  opinion  at  home. 
The  Court  of  Directors  never  ceased  inculcating  upon  their  servants  abroad  the  expedienc}' 
of  a  defensive  system ;  of  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Native  princes,  and  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  treaties  concluded  with  them.    This  mode  of  proceeding  was  warmly  approved 
by  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  that  assembly  instituted  into  the  affairs 
or  the  Company.    They  passed,  on  the  9th  of  April  1789^  a  series  of  resolutions,  expres- 
'sing  their  sense  and  approoation  of  the  policy  as  well  as  joslice  by  which  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  dictated,  but  lamented  that  thef- should  have  been  so  little  ob- 
served.  Both  in  the  Act  of  1784  and  in  that  of  1798,  whion  placed  the  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany under  new  regulations,  a  preamble  was  introduced  to  tois  effect :  ^^To  pursue  schemes 
of  conquest  and  of  extension  of  dominion  in  India  are  meaenres  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the 
honour,  and  policy  of  this  nation.''    Yet  with  this  impression  strong  in  the  minds  both  of 
the  Company  and  of  Parliament,  schemes  of  conquest  were  prosecuted  without  interrup- 
tion, and  province  after  province  was  added  to  the  British  dominion.    The  prohibition  of 
the  Legislature  has  been  uniformly  disregarded  by  every  succeeding  Government  in  India, 
and  the  violation  has  been  as  uniformly  sanctioned  by  the  thanks  of  Parliament:    the  law, 
therefore,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

'  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  die  wars  of  the  Company  in  India  have  been 
ialways  produced  by  ambition  and  the  desire  of  dominion :  'nothing  would  be  more  erro- 
nous  than  this  conclusion.  They  have  been  produced  by  those  natural  causes  which  force 
nations  into  hostility  in  every  period  of  society,  and  which  have  a  continual  operation  in  the 
direction  of  human  affiiirs.  The  situation  of  the  Company,  in  the  character  and  station 
of  an  independent  power,  tendered  a  recurrence  to  war  unavoidable. 

It  would  be  wrong,  for  example,  to  say  that  the  war  with  Tippoo  was  solely  prompted 
by  ambition.  The  hostile  disposition  of  that  prince,  and  the  intimate  alliance  whicn  he 
had  formed  with  France,  gave  him  the  character  of  an  open  and  decided  enemy.  His 
power  was  dangerous  to  our  existence,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  our  safety  that  it 
should  be  reduced :  the  result  was  his  destruction,  and  the  extension  of  our  dominion,  an 
event  the  inseparable  attendant  of  success.  It  was  equally  incompatible  with  our  security 
in  India  to  allow  the  French  brigades  at  Hydrabad,  and  those  under  the  banners  of  the 
same  nation  in  the  service  of  Sindia,  to  remain. 

• 

Even  the  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  wars  which  have  resulted 
from  it,  originated  in  views  of  safety:  th^  ended,  however,  in  magnificent  schemes  of  po- 
licy and  of  pure  ambition.  From  this  period  we  have  aimed  at  becoming  the  sole  arbiters 
of  India ;  from  this  time,  at  least,  the  system  of  our  government  has  been  deeply  embued 
with  the  spirit  of  conquest.  The  vast  accumulation  of  territory  which  we  take  every  means 
of  increasing,  by  war  and  by  negotiation,  is  a  proof  of  this  spirit.  By  means  of  subsidiary 
alliances  anu  by  the  dominion  actually  in  our  possession,  the  Company  control  or  influence 
a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  the  empire  of  Delhi  ever  contained.  We  imagine, 
however,  that  our  power  is  not  complete  while  Sindia  and  Holkar  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. We  have  perhaps  already  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  submit  to  our  yoke ; 
but  shall  we  then  have  succeeded  in  establishing  peace  and  tranquillity  in  India  ?  The  con- 
federate system  may  be  complete,  but  will  this  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  chiefs  for  the 
general  dfefence  and  security  of  Hindostan,  or  will  it  render  them,  on  the  contrary,  the 
associates,  avowed  or  secret,  of  the  first  enemy  ?  The  losses  which  these  chiefe  have  sus- 
tained will  make  them  less  able  and  more  unwilling  to  contribute  their  aid.  In  forming 
those  arrangements,  too  little  or  too  much  has  been  done;  the  means  of  resistance  and  of 
attack  are  only  diminished.    Xt  is  notpo^le  to  cal<^lat^  according  to  tbt  umud  |Nittdples 
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No.  iO.         which  guide  human  actions,  that  the  power  remaining  in  their  hands  will  be  zealously  and 
rnmuiued.  ef&ctively  employed  in  any  plan  very  conducive  either  to  our  views  or  interest.    The  de- 

sire  of  revenge,  and  of  recovering  their  losses,  cannot  but  exist :  it  will  be  present  incessantly 

(hncIoflure»No.  1.)  ^  their  minds,  and  the  first  opportunity  will  be  embraced  of  recovering  the  situation  of 

f     PftTwik       which  they  have  been  depriveil  by  us.     We  have  left  wounds  in  every  quarter,  and  produced 

to  B  &  J         iSm    every  wheie  discontent:    the  confidence  which  was  once  reposed  in  our  moderation  and 

ooes,  cjq.  j^g^j^^  j^  gQn^,     w^  have  made  use  of  treaties  contractea  solely  for  protection,  as  the 

means  of  making  violent  demands,  and  of  rivetting  our  chains.    Every  individual  almost 

above  the  common  artizan  and  labourer  suffers  by  our  system  of  government 

I  have  produced  this  picture  with  great  reluctance;  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  state 
of  the  puulic  feeling  towards  us,  and  the  uncertain  reliance  of  any  support  from  our  allies 
in  any  cose  of  dangerous  extremity.  This  is  the  result  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
belongs  to  the  circumstances  of  our  situation.  The  system  of  policy  followed  in  India  has 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  respective  powers.  Without 
any  preconcerted  plan,  or  even  wish  of  extending  tlieir  dominion,  the  Company  have 
insensibly,  and  step  by  step,  obtained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  that  immense 
empire.  This  is  the  never-failing  result  of  strength  and  ability  on  the  one  hand,  of  wealth 
and  weakness  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  these  transactions  the  Company  have  often 
manifested  a  spirit  of  remarkable  moderation  and  ju.stice.  The  schemes  of  ambition  and 
of  aggression  are  principally  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  agents;  but  even  of  their 
conduct  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  cannot  always  be  justified  it  was  the  consequence  of 
circumstances,  and  such  as  would  have  been  followed  by  any  other  men  of  talents  who  had 
a  great  field  suddenly  opened  to  them  of  honour  and  preferment. 

But  great  and  preponderating  as  the  Company's  influence  is  in  India  it  is  imperfect, 
and  exercised  under  too  many  impediments  for  the  equitable  and  proper  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country*  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  small  number  of  Europeans  to 
superintend  the  concerns  of  a  population  of  sixty  or  eighty  millions;  but  this  apparently 
irreparable  defect  can  only  affect  those  provinces  under  the  undivided  dominion  of  the 
Company :  the  effects  of  our  system  on  the  rest  of  India  are  still  more  deplorable.  To  the 
imbecile  and  powerless  state  to  which  we  have  reduced  the  Native  Governments  we  must 
ascribe  all  the  disorders  that  have  lately  disturbcnl  the  country.  The  first  effect  of  their 
unsuccessful  contests  with  us  was  the  necessary  discharge  of  a  great  part  of  their  armies, 
who,  no  lon<;er  finding  regular  pay  and  subsistence,  anu  having  arms  in  their  hands,  have 
been  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  by  robbery  and  violence.  The  same  thing  would  have 
happenetl  in  Europe  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  French  armies,  nad  not  the 
spirit  oF  licentiousness  and  rapine  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  forces  which  the 
allies  have  kept  on  foot.  By  reducing  the  Native  powers  to  this  weak  and  degraded  state» 
we  have  deprived  them  of  the  ability,  and  perhaps  of  the  inclination  of  crushing  distur« 
bances,  which  they  may  think  more  hurtful  to  us  than  to  themselves.  They  may  hope 
from  anarchy  and  insurrection  to  recover  their  losses. 

I  would  now  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  fate  of  those  European  nations  who  iiave  besides 
ourselves  acouirid  iK)wer  and  dominion  in  India :  they  may  afford  us  a  lesson  of  useful  in- 
struction.  it  may  be  first  observed,  that  those  nations  have  constantly  viewed  the  progress 
of  each  other  with  an  unfriendly  jealous}*,  and  r//7cyir/ri  ast  Carthago  has  been  the  uni* 
versal  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  Native  states  have  had  little  or  no  hand  in  their  ruin 
and  decay ;  they  have  fallen  in  succession  a  prey  to  one  another.  As  the  Portuguese  were 
the  first  who  established  themselves  in  India,  they  were  also  the  first  to  experience  a  fall. 
Tile  Dutch  foundtHl  their  power  on  the  subversion  of  that  of  their  rivals.  Thesuperiiir 
ascendancy  of  tlie  British  arms  has  succ  cded  in  annihilating  the  power  of  the  French  ill 
India,  aiul  the  same  doom  has  attended  tiie  celebrated  establishments  of  Holland.  In  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlements  a  circumstance  occurred  not  more  remarkable  than 
natur:il :  the  Natives  co-operatetl  with  zeal  and  effect  in  assisting  us  to  drive  them  rrooi 
iheir  country. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  three  important  questions: --1st.  How  far  has  this  «M 
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extent  of  territorial  possession  been  beneficial  to  the  Companv  and  to  the  British  nation?  Nb.  SM). 

2cL  li  it  practicable  to  fix  a  limit  to  our  territorial  dominion  r    3d.  If  practicable,  how  is  cmimmed. 

it  to  be  done?  (E«cIo.;;;;:No.  I  ) 

These  questions  are  not  only  of  vital  importance  to  our  prosperity,  but  to  our  existence        Ltftcr  from 
in  India.     I  beg  to  refer  ^ou  to  a  paper  which  I  transcribed  on  my  passage  home,  and     Lt.«CoY.  Walker 
which  I  shall  annex  to  this  letter :  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  concerns  of  India  were  to  B.  K.  Jones,  Ksq. 
fresh  on  my  mind,  and  still  occupied  my  daily  thoughts.     I  shall  probably  in  the  following 
remarks  repeat  many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  paper,  but  this  is  not  easily 
avoided ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  possession  of  colonies  has  been  the  source  either  of 
revenue  or  power  to  any  of  the  modem  European  nations.  The  most  useful  power  is  that 
which  increases  our  consequence  where  we  are  immediately  connected  by  the  ties  of 
society  and  of  interest.  In  this  view,  has  the  conquest  of  India  increased  the  streilgth  and 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  with  relation  to  Prance  and  Europe?  If  it  should  be  found  to 
have  diverted  those  means  of  enterprise  which  might  have  been  employed  in  support  of  our 
honour  and  independence  at  home,  this  question  can  hardly  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  people  of  India  can  never  be  brought  to  reinforce  our  fleets  and  armies 
of  Europe. 

It  may  be  said  these  objections  are  applicable  to  all  colonial  possessions;  but  this  is  a 
wrong  term  for  India.  \Ve  hold  it  by  quite  a  different  tenure  and  connexion.  In  the 
ca<:eofa  colony,  the  mother-country  maybe  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  in  favour  of  a 
bodv  of  people  drawn  from  among  her  own  offspring,  which  she  might  refuse  to  a 
foreign  population.  There  is  a  natural  obligation  to  support  a  colony,  and  it  cannot  be 
abandoneil;  but  a  coTV|uest  may  be  relinquished,  whenever  it  becomes  burdensome  or 
troublesome,  without  foregoing  any  duty. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  discussion  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  a  territorial 
revenue.  The  profits  and  advantages  of  our  commerce  with  India  form  a  distinct  question : 
they  depend  little  upon  tlic  poHscssiou  of  territory.  A  few  sea-ports  and  the  l^^ngal 
provinces  would  secure  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  a  trade  to  India.  The 
most  profitable  branch  of  our  commerce  is  that  with  China,  where  our  factory  is  not  even 
fortified. 

But  the  dispersion  and  the  waste  of  tlie  population  of  a  country  can  be  easier  replaced 
than  the  wealth  which  is  spent  in  maintaining  a  remote  dominion,  i  fear  it  will  also  appear 
that  our  possessions  in  India  have  operated  as  a  drain  on  the  treasures  of  Great  i^ritain,as 
well  as  on  her  population.  The  revenues  of  that  country,  although  exceeding  in  amount 
that  of  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  hav«  not  for  the  last  twenty-five  vears  been  able 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  We  have  a  debt  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions 
sterliiig.which  is  al)out  double  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue,  and  imposes  an  annual  burden 
of  perhaps  two  millions  sterling  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  transport  specie  from  Eng- 
land to  pay  tlie  armies  who  were  fighting  in  India,  and  a  country  which  has  been  to  every 
conqueror  the  most  abundant  source  of  wealth  has  hitherto  been  a  drawback  on  that  of 
Great  Britain.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  so  long  as  the  present  system  is  continued  no 
improvement  in  the  pecuniary  state  of  our  affairs  in  India  is  to  be  expected.  To  illus- 
trate this  position  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  sur\'ey  of  the  present  condition  of 
our  Eastern  empire. 

This  empire  extends  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  Ganges,  and  from  thence  to  the  Himalaya 
mounuins.  It  is  in  contact  with  China  and  Tarury.  Its  population  is  almost  unexampled 
in  history.  Witbtii  this  vast  space  many  different  nations  are  comprised,  unlike  in  ttieir 
manners  and  language.  The  oynasties  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the  numerous  kingdoms 
info  which  thu  immense  region  has  been  from  time  immemorial  divided,  have  survived  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
and  the  rest  Uva  on  pensions  which  are  allowed  them  from  the  Company.  The  descendants 
of  the  Zamorin  who  received  Vascnde  Gamty  and  of  the  princes  who  opposed  Alexander, 

are 
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No.  SO.  are  yet  in  existence.    Those  who  are  in  a  situation  to  perform  the  fiiiictiona  of  aorereigm 

.^nfimied.  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.    The  first  are  our  subsidiary  alHes,  who  live  oodef  our 

protection;  the  second,  although  still  free  from  this  tie,  are  so  much  reduced  in  their 

(£ficJotuve«  No.  1.)  power  that  they  have  no  real  means  of  resisting  any  of  the  mandates  of  the  Brl&h  Gp- 

letter  frpoB^      vernment    It  is  upwards  otioxty  years  since  a  Trench  officer  ohservedy  ^^tbat  the  liidian 

Rc^i      ^p       pinces  in  the  alliance  of  the  Company  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  prerogatives  only 

ro  K.  .s  .ione»,  bwj.  ^  matters  of  little  moment."    This  is  pretty  nearly  the  case  at  present.    In  £is  mustuxe 

of  authority  and  dependence^  it  would  oe  in  vain  to  look  for  any  solid  or  sincere  idliaj^ce. 
They  all  feel  a  yoke,  which  they  would  be  glad  to  embrace  any  favourable  opportuni|^  of 
throwing  off.  The  sentiment  of  hostility  is  deeply  rooted,  and  must  remain  so  long  as  ctie 
causes  exist  that  produced  it.  Those  who  are  bound  to  us  apparently  by  the  stfongest 
ties  of  confederacy,  feel  that  the  treaties  concluded  with  us  have  not  been  between  iifd6> 
pendent  states,  but  between  a  sovereign  and  his  vassals. 

They  perceive  that  in  signing  these  treaties  they  have  consigned  themselves  toa  state  of 
.degrading  dependence,    'fhe  moment,  therefore,  that  any  power  appears  whi^  aftbotb  a 

Eromise  of  being  able  to  cope  with  ours  they  will  instantly  range  tnemselves  on  its  side, 
i  it  certain  that  we  shall  never  have  to  contend  with  such  a  power  ?  France^  we  may.  be 
well  aware,  is  viewing  our  predominance  in  the  East-Indies  with  an  eve  of  perpetual 
jealousy  ;  and  though  she  may  be  at  present  too  busy,  or  too  weak,  to  maxe  any  great  ex- 
ertion tor  the  recovery  of  her  former  influence}  she  will  certainly  avail  herself  oTtbe-first 
moment  of  leisure  to  accomplish  that  favourite  object.  It  is  in  vain  to*  hope  that  we  JCBn 
long  exclude  her  from  India.  China,  Siam,  Ava,  J?er»a,  and  Arabia  are  open  toher  ei^ter- 
prise  and  her  ambition.  In  time  and  repose  she  will  find  ships.  Her  former  pttwoqs 
will  regain  their  influence.  But  is  there  no  other  enemy  to  dread  besides  France?  May 
not  the  policy  of  Russia  be  a^ain  directed  towards  India  ?  The  barbarous  nations  thai 
intervene  would  rather  be  disposed  to  auj^ent  her  power  than  U>  oppose  her  prbgrsss. 
The  ambition  of  Persia  may  be  excited  to  invade  this  rich  prize,  and  constant  danger  must 
be  apprehended  from  the  warlike  hordes  which  extend  from  Tartary  to  his  frontier. 

It  has  been  by  this  route  that  every  invader  has  entered  India,  from  the  time  of  AJmc- 
ander  down  to  that  of  Nadir  Khan.  Instead  of  a  weak  and  mercenary  f^overmnent  in  this 
direction,  the  security  of  India  would  require  an  independent  and  powerful  state.  The 
intervention  of  such  a  power  would  form  a  strong  boundary,  and  prove  a  hearty  and  ready 
confederate  against  -an  enemy.  Our  present  system  has  destroyed  this  barner,  and  tfaie 
British  troops  now  occupy  the  advance  post  in  this  line  of  defence. 

From  this  sketch,  the  basis  of  our  dominion  in  India  will  appear  not  a  little  discordaht 
and  heterogeneous.  It  is  to  be  secured  not  merely  against  foreign  and  open  enemies,  bnt 
against  the  secret  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  or  of  tnose  princes  whom  we  hav«  reduced 
to  a  state  of  depeiulence. "  It  is  evident,  also,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  any  empire 
must  be  the  difliculty  of  defending  it.  The  army  maintained  by  Britain  in  Imlia  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  200,000  men,  yet  it  has  never  been  possible,  however  urgent  tlie  naeea^ 
sity,  to  assemble  at  any  one  point  more  than  95,000  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  last  cootett 
with  Tippoo,  when  the  entire  and  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  directed 
to  that  object,  the^  were  scarcely  able,  after  several  months  of  preparation,  te  assemble  that 
jiuinlier.  This  arises  not  only  from  the  great  extent  of  the  Company's  dominions,  but  also 
from  their  mixed  and  extraordinary'  circumstances.  As  the  whole  of  this  immense  territory 
is  hcKI  by  tlie  sword,  it  must  be  covered  and  overawed  by  military  detachments.  If  thaic 
Wore  witridrawii  the  revenue  would  be  unpaid,  and  the  authority  of  the  Company  would 
inHtuntly  cease.  From  this  statement,  whatever  may  be  the  desire  expressea  from  this 
country,  it  wilt  be  found  impossible  during  the  most  profound  peace  in  India  to  reduceMijr 
part  oi  tlic  military  establishment.  We  must  keep  both  our  subjects  and  our  allies  iajHib- 
jcciion.  There  must  be  besides  a  disposable  force  to  make  head  against  any  enemy  that 
may  arise.  Inhere  is  no  Native  army,  indeed,  that  could  oppose  us  with  any  prospee(  of 
MiKTiwN,  and  we  may  view  the  issue  of  any  war  in  which  we  can  be  engaged  WItllOl^•  liny 
apprehension.     But  although  the  superiority  of  an  European  army  is  oompktyy  esta- 

blished. 
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bliahed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  Native  power  which  can  endanger  our  existence  in         ^"N^^^Mt 
India,  yet  the  instability  of  their  politics,  and  the  rapid  morements  of  thdr  predatory  ykunit^. 

feroesi  are  sufficient  to  keep  us  continually  on  the  watch.     By  inspiring  frequent  alarms 
they  make  us  incur  all  the  expense  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  war.    The  demonstrations  ^     t!2«»  ftom 
oTbottility  made  by  Ameer  Khan,  and  the  extensive  depredations  committed  by  the  Pin-     Ltl^C^fiUker 
darries,  did  not  place  the  Company  in  any  real  danger;  but  they  rendered  it  necessary  to  ^^  BgJoiiei  Etq 
prepare  and  eqmp  an  expensive  armament.    In  the  present  state  of  India  similar  alarms  »      i* 

may  be  expected  continually  to  occur. 

It  b  from  these  circumstances  that  we  are  probably  to  trace  the  principal  causes  which 
hate  rendered  the  possession  of  India  hitherto  of  so  little  value.  By  what  system,  then,  can 
it  be  made  really  productive?  In  attempting  to  solve  this  great  question,  I  am  aware  that 
I  shall  propose  an  unusual  and  an  unpopular  expedient.  A  proposal  to  contract  the  bounds 
of  our  territories,  and  to  relinquish  the  rruits  of  conquest,  will  have  an  unpromising  appear- 
ance. The  events  of  fate  are  not  revealed  to  us ;  but  it  would  be  a  blind  confidence  to 
say  as  Jo|nter  did,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  ^  to  the  Romans  I  fix  neither  limits 
nor  duration  of  empire.'*  f  am,  however,  fully  sensible  that  I  make  a  proposition  very 
novel  in  its  nature,  and  which  has  perhaps  only  one  example  in  historv :  I  reter  to  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Romans  in  the  rei^  of  Hadnan.  The  opinion  of  the  historian  Gibbon 
appears  to  be  expressed  prettv  plamiy ;  and  he  is  evidently  disposed  to  ascribe  the  conduct 
or  Hadrian  to  prudence  and  moderation.  In  resigning  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian  restored  to  the  Parthians  the  election  of  an  inffependent  sovereign,  withdrew  the 
RoDfian  garrisons  from  the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia^  and  .Msyria.  It  is  im» 
portant  to  observe  that  be  did  this  in  coinpliance  ^th  the  precept  of  Augustus^  which  pre- 
«eribed  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  Gibbon  adds,  that  by  this  conduct 
Hadrian  confessed  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  oefending  the  conquests  of  Trajan.  The 
same  writer  clearly  evinces  the  advantages  of  this  policy,  when  he  afterwards  observes^ 
^*  A  forty  years*  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and  moderation,  had  succeeded  the  victories 
of  Trajan.** 

Bayle,  as  acute  an  observer  as  Gibbon,  agrees  with  him  in  this  exposition  of  Hadrian's 
conduct ;  and  he  says  further,  that  Hadrian  abandoned  almost  all  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
^  rather  than  expose  his  empire  to  the  confusion  that  threatened  it  on  all  parts.**  Up<m  the 
wtiole,  the  motives  of  Hadrian's  eonduct  are  not»  I  think,  equivocal,  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  prudent  maxim  of  Augustus*  At  any  rate  the  example  of  Hadrian,  according  to  the 
conatructaon  I  entertain  ojf  it*  is  consonant  with  the  policy  which  I  conceive  to  be  suitable 
to  our  situation  in  India,  under  the  modifications  which  the  difference  of  circumstances 
require,  and  which  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  I  hope  to  point  out  a  system  which  may  free 
the  Company  fix>m  many  of  iu  present  embarrasunents  without  any  diminution  of  its  pre^ 
sent  revenue,  by  which  a  great  reduction  may  be  effected  in  our  expenses,  and  the  army 
become  more  concentrated,  and  be  made  mose  eilective. 

Whether  it  miglit  not  originallv  have  been  more  advantageous  to  confine  our  territorial 
powcirions  in  India  u>  forts  and  raoSories  for  the  purposes  of  trade^  is  a  question  which  it 
IS  coo  late  to  discuss.  We  have  been  foroed  forwaril  by  irresistible  circuinstanceM,  and 
the  supremacy  which  we  have  assoined  caonot  be  relinquished.  It  would  be  an  irre* 
mediable  error  lo  fall  back*  I  must  premise,  therefore,  that  I  propose  to  relinquish 
only  such  territories  as  outy  not  be  essential  to  our  power,  which  may  be  embarrassing 
to  adminiater,  and  which  may  neither  be  productive  of  revenue  nor  profitable  to  our 
eommerce.  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a  li«e  between  the  territories  which  it  would  be 
««e  Co  relinqnish  and  those  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  retain. 

I  imagine  H  Is  the  first  object  of  the  Company's  policy  to  exdiMlc  the  nattons  of  Europe 
from  forming  any  political  connexiotm  in  India,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  possess  everr  avenue  by  which  they  can  enter  the  country.  With  the  exception  oi  the 
siDUlT  extent  of  space  occupied  by  Goa  ami  Tranqiiebar,  the  whole  coast  from  the  Indus 
Co  Che  Ganges,  comprising  a  line,  cxclufsive  of  Cevlon,  of  upwards  of  thirty  degrees  of 
Mimlrf  ii  eMbtr  tai  our  actual  possesi^ioo,  or  belongs  to  princes  in  our  alliance.    If  we 
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Ni .  S9.         mn  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Kutch,  the  space  included  will  be  nearty  aa  Miiilaton|l 
■  •rtunwef.  VTinTi^ef  iifiA  Will  give  an  extent  of  frontier  by  sea  and  land  of  more  tban  3,000  y^^jlff; 

.  The  rntire  sea-coast  and  the  adjacent  territories  we  must  coDtiaue  to  occupy;,  tti 

:»niirt,yc».  Lj  ^^^  important  to  our  commerce an<l  to  our  safety.    There  are  also  among  the  Brij 

^jr^v!S^M*     IK>«v««ions  in  India  many  extensive  districts,  manufacturing,  fertile^  and  bigbly  caltival 

K^mcl^L  ^^'*^^'  '^  wonid  be  eligible  to  retain.    These  districts,  from  the  unwarlike  character  of 

OTMR.r^q.  |f,e  inhabitants,  have  invariably  been  the  prey  of  every  invader,  and  have  consequently 

b'r'-n  long  inurrd  to  a  foreiirn  yoke.    They  suffer  nothing  from  a  state  of  subjeciioii  4^ 

uiiich  they  have  always  been  accustomed,  and  a  mild  and  beneficent  government  ivfoix 

be  all  they  can  wish.    The  peo|)le  who  inhabit  the  fine  provinces  of  Bengal,  BehaTs  i«iHl 


iMTcr  pro|yoii('d  to  relinquish.  I  \vi>h  to  make  that  preponderance  more  senire,  and.  (o 
€  %i*rcM  it  without  any  impediment.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  point  outsat  present  ^ 
th'r  rountrie^i  that  we  may  hold  with  a<lvanta.i^c,  as  it  would  be  to  specify  every  oiie  >i(tMit 
we  may  without  injury  abandon.  It  is  sufficient,  in  u  sketch  like  this,  to  point  oiu  a 
irround  of  action ;  the  application  of  the. priuciple  must  be  left  to  better  tnQ>rm'atIpn^ 
and  more*  mature  consideration. 

* 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  possessions  which  I  think  may  be  retained  intbput 
difficulty,  and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  Company  and  the  nation.  Bvt  tbera  are  other 
divtrictH  of  a  very  diiFerent  character,  which  must  always  be  nuuntained  by  a  military  Ux»o^ 
and  can  never  pav  the  expenses  of  their  administration.  These  are.  the  Rajpoot  slates 
avt'.rywhtirt::  the  Nair  principalities  of  Malabar;  the  Poligars  of  the  Camatic ;  and  IB 
g<;n«rnil  all  the  hilly  anci  jungly  tracts.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs  and  aemindars  an  of 
iUi%  description. 

'ilieM;  people  have  never  been  completely  subjected  to  any  foreign  power.  The  chaw> 
t4^r  of  UtmantsHH  and  submission,  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  indiscrimmately  to  the  natives 
of  Hind//>tan,  does  not  apply  to  them.  They  are  a  martial  race,  devoted  to  amvi  and  tUeir 
p':/:ijliar  iubtitutions.  Kverv  power,  from  the  days  of  Timur  to  the  present,  wbidh,  Jias 
aiiri'rd  at  the  empire  of  India  has  found  in  them  a  constant  and  formidable  enemy;  th^ 
m;iy  have  made  a  formal  submission,  they  may  have  consented  to  the  payment  of  a  trihutfl^ 
but  they  have  never,  unless  with  the  utmost  impatience,  suffered  their  internal  admioistra- 
tion  to'^je  conducted  by  another.  Their  obedience  can  be  only  maintained  by  a  milittuy 
force  which  consumes  a  scanty  revenue,  jfi>r  those  countries  are  in  general  not  prpdii{s4v^ 
and  divert  the  troops  from  more  important  purposes.  The  territories  of  which  lam  spik- 
ing have  neither  productions  nor  manufactures  which  can  become  the  foundadon  bt  a 
cr/mmerce  and  revenue  at  all  considerable;  the  advantage  derived  from  them  can  tierer 
ix;ar  any  projKjrtion  to  the  burden  tliey  impose. 

It  may  lie  urged,  that  as  these  states  are  warlike,  if  they  were  also  independent  tliey 
might  \m:  the  source  of  new  dangers,  and  combine  with  more  powerful  enemies  ibr  (he 
ovirrthrow  of  the  Company's  dominion  in  India.  If  we  examine  their  history,  we  shall 
find  that  all  their  exertions  have  been  of  a  defensive  nature ;  they  have  never  united  in  any 
general  federative  system  of  conquest;  their  continual  wars  amongst  each  other  ,are. 
prornptefi  by  petty  quarrels  and  limitary  disputes,  never  by  any  general  and  extensive  plan 
of  ambition.  Coula  they  be  cordially  attached  to  us,  they  might,  in  the  prosecution. of  a 
defcrnhive  system,  be  employed  as  a  formidable  bulwark  against  any  danger.  It  was  this 
ijMf  that  the  Mogul  emperors  made  of  them  ;  but  they  effected  their  purpose  more  by  ad- 
dn;«iii  and  management  than  by  coercion.  In  the  decline  of  that  empire,  when  treachery 
and  rebellion  hastened  its  ruin,  these  martial  tribes  were  its  most  zealous  supporters.  Qn 
the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  ^^  You  must  be  watchful  over  the  Mogul  Omras,  said  Rigafa 
.ley  Sing,  *' who  seem  to  be  united,  in  order  to  compass  some  treacherous  design ;  as  for 
UM  ltajp(x>ts,  we  are  ready  to  join  the  royal  ensigns. ' , 

These  principles  will  apply  to  many  parts  of  our  empire,  and  to  esoensive  letiitiMrifii 
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Appendix, 
m  the  centre  of  India.    The  plan  which  I  am  anxious  to  recommend  with  regard  to  these*         No.  90. 
it  to  restore  the  administration  entire  into  the  hands  of  the  Native  princes,  and  to  attadi  emubmtL 

tbem  to  us  as  allies  radier  than  as  reluctant  dependents.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  simple  .^^  .   ^    . 

operation  of  this  measure  would  cause  a  certam  augmentation  of  our  clear  revenue.    In  ^     LeS»  from 

some  of  these  districts,  die  expense  of  administration,  under  the  present  system,  uniformly     Lt.-CoI.  Walker 

exceeds  the  revenue  derived  from  them;  and  though  in  some  others  there  may  seem  in  to B. S.  Jones, Esq 

ordinary  cases  to  be  a  balance  in  our  favour,  yet  the  contingencies  that  are  continually  ^' 

arising  create  from  time  to  time  extraordinary  expenses,  which  soon  absorb  anv  apparent 

advantage. '  In  lieu  of  the  present  revenue,  the  Native  States,  on  having  their  independence 

restorea  to  them,  would  most  willingly  consent  to  pay  a  tribute,  which  would  be  clear  of 

any  deduction,  and  amount  probabfy  to  more  than  we  now  receive.     But  how,  it  may  be 

naked,  vrill  these  princes  be  able  to  pa^  a  tribute  out  of  territories  which  in  our  hands 

do  not  defray  the  expense  of  governing  them  ?    To  this  I  reply,  that  the  services  of 

the  Natives  of  India  are  commanded  at  a  much  easier  rate  than  those  of  Europeans, 

and  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  expense  is  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  our 

government 

This  arrangement  might  be  made  to  produce  another  important  object,  and  to  assist  in 
paying  off  the  debt  of  the  Company,  by  obtaining  the  command  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital.  In  consideration  of  receiving  back  their  territories,  those  who  reap^  the  benefit 
of  the  measure  would  willingly  pay  a  pecuniary  recompense,  the  aggregate  of  which  might 
be  very  considerable.  India  abounds  with  rich  men,  ana  the  shroffs  would  be  the  guarantees 
of  every  pecuniary  stipulation  which  this  transaction  might  involve.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  their  extraordinary  wealth,  and  the  expedition  with,  which  the  largest  sums  were  raised 
by  tibe  Guicowar  government,  that  suggested  the  present  idea. 

The  proposed  measure  would  make  an  important  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  Com* 
pany,  and  no  less  considerable  would  be  the  augmentation  of  their  power.  That  immense 
mass  of  force  which  is  now  frittered  away  in  supporting  the  Company's  autboritjr  in  many 
unprofitable  districts,  would  then  be  concentrated  and  disposable.  Those  princes  who 
were  restored  to  independence  would  form  a  real  addition  to  our  military  resources.    At 

S resent  they  are  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  When  tliev  were  once  satis- 
ed  by  experience  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Company,  and  that  its  prepon-* 
derance  formed  their  best  security  against  the  attack  of  others,  they  would  thei^  be  ready 
to  lend  their  aid  on  any  emergency ;  they  would  form  the  bulwarks  of  their  defensive 
system  upon  which  the  British  Government  would  then  act.  In  cases  of  extremity  and 
danger,  tnese  people  might  be  reckoned  upon  as  useful  auxiliaries. 

I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter  observed  that  our  supremacy  in  India  is  not  to  be 
rdinquished,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  present  measure  which  is  meant  to  affect  this  lofty 
attitude.  We  shall  continue  to  hold  the  balance  of  power^  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
confederate  governments.  I  have  not  proposed  the  smallest  reduction  in  our  military  esta- 
blishment, unless  circumstances  should  afterwards  permit  this  to  be  done  with  prudence  and 
safety.  I  propose,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  eveiy  military  post,  station,  or  garrison^ 
which  we  now  occupy,  and  which  may  be  thought  useful  or  necessary,  either  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  influence  in  India,  or  for  its  protection  from  foreign  aggression.  This  formi- 
dable position  will  repel  the  objection,  that  these  states,  when  once  freed  from  our  yoke« 
may  refuse  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute,  and  join  even  the  standard  of  our  enemies.  We 
are  at  present  probidbly  fully  as  much  exposed  to  this  danger  as  we  can  be  by  any  change  of 
system,  and  a  judicious  disposition  of  our  numerous  forces  throughout  India  must  prove  the 
best  security  against  every  danger.  By  the  proposed  plan  they  would  have  their  professional 
duties  only  to  perform  ;  they  would  be  assembled  in  large  bodies  ready  to  chastise  the  first 
instauce  of  disaffection,  and  to  punish  with  rigour  every  infraction  of  allegiance.  The 
prompt  and  decisive  punishment  of  the  guilty  would  prevent  others  from  following  their 
example.  It  is  likely  that  the  most  common  offence  would  be  to  procrastinate,  and  perhaps 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  their  tributes.  The  system  would  provide  that  this  should  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  party  who  commits  the  transgression,  and  that  the  charge  of  every  extra- 

VI.  2  U  ordinary 
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No.  90.         6rdinary  armament  should  be  defrayed  by  the  guilty  person.    This  would  at  oneelte'a 
continwtd.  moderate^  just^  profitable^  and  effectual  punishment.    In  cases  in  which  this  method  has 

been  acted  upon  in  India,  the  example  seemed  always  to  produce  the  most  useful  imnres* 

(Enclosure,  No.  1.)  sions  to  be  long  remembered^  and  to  answer  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  or  the 
Letter  from        offence.    The  disturbances  must  be  expected  to  be  frequent  in  such  an  immense  empire^ 
Lt.  Col.  Walker     ^hich  would  require  military  interference  ;  but  the  Company  would  be  freed  from  every 
to  B.S.Jones,  Esq.  extraordinary  expense  which  such  occasions  might  call  forth. 

Cases  of  treachery  and  of  ^eater  atrocity  would  of  course  demand  a  greater  punidiment, 
which  circumstances  would  poiut  out. 

We  might  hope,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  military  force  of  the  Company  would  ba  greatly 
augmentcKi  by  the  proposed  system,  that  this  would  be  equallv  the  means  of  deterring  and 
of  effectually  punishing  either  secret  or  open  attempts  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  .  Let 
lis  require  of  the  chiefs  of  India  every  check  and  security  which  we  may  think  necessary^  it 
woulcl  be  coiM:eded  in  exchange  for  their  territories.  All  the  present  subsidiary  engagements 
would  remain  in  their  full  force,  the  same  system  of  defensive  alliance  would  exist«  and  no 
pledge  or  caution  would  be  relinquished  that  might  be  likely  to  check  turbulence  and  dia- 
urder. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  objections  which  you  have  stated  with  so  much  ability  and 
perspicuity,  as  o])erating  to  prevent  a  perpetual  limit  being  fixed  to  our  dominion  in  India. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  take  up  the  subject  in  exevy  view  of  it,  without  entering  into  a  very 
long,  and  probably  a  very  unprofitable  discussion.  The  arguments  on  a  question  of  this 
nature  must  be  founded  either  on  experience  or  observation,  but  experience  and  observation 
when  applied  to  transactions  which  arc  the  result  of  human  life,  amount  only  to  a  probable 
degree  of  truth.     A  proposition  may  be  stated,  of  which  the  reverse  is  equally  correct. 

You  have  observed,  that  **  \X  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our  situation  would  be  at  all 
improved  by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  our  territorial  limits  ;*'  and  express  a  doubt» 
**  whether  this  would  extinguish  those  feelings  of  secret  enmity  and  jealousy  which  have 
been  excited  by  our  paramount  dominion."  But  if  those  hostile  feelings  snould  not  be 
destroyed,  would  it  not  answer  a  great  purpose  to  diminish  their  effect,  and  render  them 
less  acrimonious  ?  This  is  the  most  natural  consequence  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  action. 
A  forty  years'  tranquillity  was  the  fruit  of  Trajan's  valour  and  Hadrian's  moderation. 

It  is  admitted,  **  that  there  arc  dangers  attendnig  upon  too  extended  dominion,  and  that 
an  addition  of  territory  is  not  unfreqiiently  a  subtraction  from  real  power.*'  Farther,  that 
"  there  are  also  circumstances  peculiar  to  our  Eastern  empire,  which  would  lead  one  to 
n^rot  the  necessity  of  spreading  over  a  large  surface  that  ingredient  of  our  military  force, 
which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  supply:"  these  are  exactly  the  arguments  that  I  woold 
use. 

Tlie  plan  of  a  balance  of  power  I  believe  to  bo  impracticable  in  India.  The  political  slate 
of  that  country  is  too  unsettled,  and  the  principles  of  government  are  too  little  studied,  to 
admit  of  this  idea  ever  being  realized  there.  Lord  Comwallis  attempted  to  introduce  a 
system  of  this  kind  ;  but  in  fact  the  apprehension  justly  entertained  of  Tippoo's  power  and 
cCesi^nis  produced  only  a  short-lived  confederacy,  which  was  dissolved  the  moment  the 
danifor  passed  over.  The  ascendancy  of  the  British  power  will  not  easily  be  made  to  yidd 
to  a  balance  which  must  suppose  some  degree  of  equality.  It  would  not,  however,  be  incon- 
sistiMit  with  our  policy  to  elfect  some  sort  of  counterpoise  among  the  native  states;  bilt  in 
reality,  while  our  superiority  exists,  and  the  subsidiary  system  continues,  tbtsy  eennetlM 
at^eraiidised  at  the  expense  of  each  other  unless  \  th  our  perfect  concarrence.  As  it  wthe 
objr(*t  of  our  treaties  with  those  powers  to  guarantee  their  dominion,  tbqr  must  neeenarfly 
remain  in  their  present  state  ;  but  in  e  of  any  I'estoration  of  territory  to  them»  it>«^d 
not  be  difficult  to  regi  »  this  by  w  kind  of  <  quality  and  eselproeity.  TUa  wMbSL-  he 
made  to  depend  on  then         ts,  on  c  *  fbr  good  faid^  oa  mr  degree  w)ma> 


fidence,  on  their  losses,  ai  ^ 

would  be  BO  necessity  to 


rA 
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Stoutly  bestowed.    No  oesaion  of  temtory  would  bo  required  from  thein«  and  as  every         JW>.  W* 
tkey  received  would  be  ai»  unexpected  gift,  it  is  diflicult  to  oooceive  that  it  would  eimimimi. 

pe  any  dissatisfaction.    We  ipay  presume,  at  least,  that  a  little  address  and  manage*  """^ 

mfni  would  reconcile  them  to  the  measure,  and  that  it  might  become  an  instrument  of  con**  (Enclosure^  No.  I.) 
c^fij^tion  and  friendship.    I  have  no  idea,  indeed,  that  the  measure  would  be  viewed  in  India        "^^n^-w^ 
ill  an  unfavourable  lignt,  and  abovp  all  that  it  would  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  debility  or      h*^ni         i£ 
weakness.    The  concessions  would  be  made  at  a  time  when  our  power  is  at  its  greatest  ^  ^  ^  «'<>i'^  0*4* 
height ;  when  we  have  neither  enemies  in  the  East  nor  the  West ;  wnen  on  every  hand  a  pro- 
found peace  prevails  ;  and  when  they  would  be  conscious  that,  in  fact,  all  India  lies  at  our 
disposal.    'loey  have  too  much  experience  of  our  superiority  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field 
to  impute  the  measure  to  imbecility  or  fear :   let  them  experience  for  once  our  moderation* 
and  let  us  try  the  eftects  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  remove  any  alarm  of  this  nature,  should  any  really 
exist,  to  precede  the  measure  by  a  declaration  from  this  country  in  explanation  of  the  nrhw 
dples  by  which  we  wisli  to  act :  of  our  desire  to  avdd  conquests,  to  preserve  the  happinesa, 
peaee,  and  independence  of  India.  We  might  appeal  with  propriety  in  such  a  document  to 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  evidence  that  this 
disposition  has  long  existed.  The  people  of  India  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  justice, 
wjadom,  and  moderation  of  our  government  at  home;  they  are  always  willing  to  make  m 
distinction  in  its  favour,  and  to  impute  exclusively  to  the  covemmenta  abroao  a  system  of 
ambition  and  encroachment.  They  would  place  more  ooofidence  and  credit  in  a  declaration 
iMuing  from  the  paramount  authority. 

On  the  whole,  you  will  p^ceive  that  my  conclusion  essentially  agrees  with  your^-^  We 
must  still  hold  the  balance,  and  take  care  that  its  equipoise  be  preserved.'"  But  if  we  adopt 
such  a  line  of  policy  as  I  have  reoommended,  we  can  never  be  reconducted  back  to  the 
imition  in  which  we  now  stand.  Wars  would  unquestionably  arise,  and  the  loss  or  the  aoqui« 
sition  of  territory  would  be  the  consequence.  There  is  no  state  of  society  exempted  fronft 
this,  and  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  human  arrangement  In  view,  however,  to  those  changes 
which  ere  incident  to  human  affairs,  you  have  anticipated  evary  expedient  that  can  be  resorted 
lu  Whether  we  should,  on  the  acquisitioo  of  new  territory,  exact  a  pecuniary  fine^  of 
bestow  the  dominion  of  a  vanauished  enemy  cm  others,  or  change  the  dynasty,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances;  liut  in  no  case  would  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  undertake  the 
burden  of^govemmcnt*     We  should  always  find  substitutes  willing  to  pay  for  protection. 

There  is  still  another  argument  whioh  is  bmught  forward  agginst  any  relinquishment  of 
dominiaD  by  the  Company ;  this  is,  ^  the  inhumanity  of  handing  over  to  Native  rapacity 
and  misrule,  a  large  population  who  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  British  government.^  i  have 
diosen  your  worda,  as  they  state  the  question  with  fairness  and  with  deamess.  I  must  own, 
however,  that  much  more  weight  is  attached  to  the  objection  than  is  necessary.  The  ble^ 
sings  of  British  government  in  India  are  eauivocal;  a  very  slight  examination  would  suffice 
to  snow  that  they  are  attended  with  great  drawbacks,  andf  {all  infinitely  short  of  the  ideas 
that  we  attach  to  them  in  this  country.  The  term,  however,  is  employed,  the  assertion  is 
made,  our  feelings  and  reason  become  naturally  interested  to  preserve  to  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India  advantages  which  many  suppose  are  equivalent  to  what  the  favoured  {)eople  of  this 
oountry  enjoy.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  bestowing  on  so  many  millions  the  benefit 
of  a  free  and  liberal  government* 

While  the  British  Government  in  India  protects  with  the  greatest  care,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  its  imperfect  means,  the  persons  and  property  of  its  subjects,  it  deorives  them,  without 
semorse  or  compunction,  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  and  rights  which  give  society  its 
.^  SWPSiteat  welcome.*  A  Native  can  anrire  to  no  public  office  of  importance,  proht,  or 
Mapactability.  In  the  administration  of  bis  country  ne  has  no  share;  he  is  doomed  to  pass 
Jtfalila  without  any  posaibility  of  elevation,  and  without  any  prospect  of  advancement;  he  is 
'nflsdodcd  from  every  avenue  of  distinction  and  honour.  \\  hatever  may  be  his  rank  and 
JnlllUl8|  he  Muat  mnain  in  the  same  state  of  insignificance  and  obscurity.  All  the  classes  of 
^aafatyaa e ikirdlcd  into  one.  Every  gratifieation  ot  a  Native  subject  or  the  Company  muat 
^IsM.jT  •   .  VI.  2  U  2  be 
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No  AX         W4im(«^  •^  m»j<mI  *»i  «Wwh  ntfrwila.    The  govenunent  affords  no  patronage  tomeatm 
.xm/ivirMf .  iHMi  M«K^KV^     ^W  M^  nM  ^  WMer  ibat  the  mind  should  remain  unimproved,  thai  kouv* 

k^^  tiKo«)M  Kc  k^^  mmI  that  the  inhabitants  should  no  longer  possess  a  deure  lo  cohswaoi: 

vKnck»sure^  ^«^  ^*^  the  tanow^  «4'  t^K^r  f  w&lheis.     It  would  form  a  curious  and  not  an  unuseful  iaTeH^puBaa 

Letter  tVam        |^  iv«is;K)or  mHal  a«^  Uk<Jv  to  be  the  effects  of  this  system  on  the  intellectual  and  jkkjmtMi 

Li.-Co).  Walker     ^^^)uWw  «^f  IncHa*  i^wlii  it  continue  fifteen  years  longer.     Let  us  examine  the  ekeeok  .ol 

to  B.  S,  Jofica^  ^^-  ii^  ^^^  ^1^  ^^  tnaWw  «nd  we  shall  find  strong  reasons  for  concluding  that  they  bare  ht^ 

\mi^x>M«raNo.  I  nK^n  the  Native  commerce,  which  has  not  merely  decayed,  but  in  mmag 
placw  ^iKfv  it  fliHirished  to  an  amazing  extent  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  One  of  die 
tfV^t  aihl  cxtraonlinary  anomalies  of  the  Companj^^s  government  is,  that  whfle  it  entrafits 
mo  Naf ixv»  with  arms  and  employs  them  freely  in  its  defence,  it  refuses  them  every  pnticS- 
mlu>i^  of  civil  rights.  We  must  be  at  the  same  time  aware,  that  with  the  best  intentioDs  >Sid 
allowing  the  greatest  talents  and  application,  it  is  impossible  for  a  few  Europeans 
dmHigli  this  immense  population  to  perform  the  duties  of  its  administration.  It  is 
larv  t«>  inMHt  on  the  disadvantages  and  general  unfitness  of  foreigners  for  the  perfermaoee  of 
many  of  tliesc  duties ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  to  do  justice  to  India,  and  to  cnaUe 
it  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  government  according  to  the  present  system,  it  woidd  be 
nHiiiinHr  that  we  should  transport  to  that  country  100,000  of  the  best-informed  of  cor 
oountrymen. 

While  we  rather  ostentatiously  exhibit  to  the  world  the  advantages  which  India  derives 
firuni  our  government,  we  are  equally  careful  to  represent  the  Native  governmenta  aa 
entirely  corrupt  and  profligate.  Candour  and  impartiality  will  make  abatements  qb 
lK»tli  sides.  The  crowded  population  of  India,  its  flourishing  manufactures,  extensive 
oumuierce,  high  state  of  cultivation,  numerous  and  wealtliy  cities,  before  Britain  ac. 
c|uired  there  any  dominion,  may  attest  the  fact  that  it  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  protecting 
ttdministration.  Even  at  thi^  day,  the  great  number  of  nionied  shroffs  who  live  within 
the  native  jurisdiction,  and  the  aspect  of  the  couritry  itself  still  subject  to  that  rule,  8uf> 
ficiently  bespeak  that  the  great  ends  of  government,  the  security  of  life  and  of  property^ 
are  at  least  tolerably  fulfilled.  But  I  shall  admit  that  these  governments  are  very  bad,  and 
that  it  would  materially  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  ttie^  people  of  India  were  they 
dei^troyed  :  it  would  not  follow  that  there  is  any  tie  or  obligation  which  requires  that 
the  Company  should  sacrifice  its  own  prosperity  and  advantages  to  adminbter  the 
government  of  these  distant  nations. 

This  romantic  spirit  might  lead  us  with  the  same  propriety  to  administer  the  govern, 
ment  of  Africa,  where  the  people  are  still  worse  treated  than  they  are  in  India.  Tliis 
would  be  a  degree  of  generosity  which  neither  reason  nor  duty  requires  at  our  handii. 
Instead  of  being  dissuaiied  by  humanity  from  contracting  the  limits  of  our  empire,  that 
motive  ought  probably  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  measure.  By  the  contraction  of  those  limita 
we  should  be  more  able  to  apply  ourselves  to  their  administration,  by  employing  ihoms 
servants  who  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  relinquished  territories,  and  adding  tliem  to 
the  establishment  of  such  as  we  should  retain.  By  bestowing  on  the  Natives  a  greater 
share  of  our  confidence,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  their  agency  with  Eumpcunx,  a  mrm  ^f 
government  would  be  established,  made  strong  and  respectable  by  mutual  interests, 
which  might  then  justly  excite  the  envy,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  emulation  of  India.  Ou  this 
event  we  might  emphatically  call  these  provinces  our  own,  and  consider  them  incorporated 
with  the  British  empire.  We  must  be  sensible  that  the  people  in  many  situations  have 
submitted  to  our  goveniment  with  violent  reluctance,  and  greatly  by  these  means  Im» 
paired  its  beneficial  effects.  The  question,  under  this  circumstance,  is  not  always  how  to 
improve  their  condition,  but  how  to  mould  them  to  submission  ?  They  have  paid  their 
revenue  without  compulsion,  but  have  opposed  themselves  with  arms  to  the  iiitrodnction  of 
our  government.  As  their  repugnance  arose  from  a  sentiment  superior  to  the  conside« 
ration  of  property,  it  was  respectable,  and  it  became  certainly  less  necessary  that  we 
should  bestow  on  them  a  benefit  to  which  they  had  no  inclination.  This  has  been  the 
case  wherever  the  Hindoo  population  has  not  been  previously  subdued  and  inured  to 

the 
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ffi^'Vf^Ue  of  rtie  Mahoiiied»it«.    TKe  qnlei  and  pannWe  inbabf tnto  M  Bcnftl,  loAg  boiredl        VIk.  iHk 
MM^tb  thin  yoke*  willini^lT  nehmge  it  Ibr  oar  nMire  mild  and  equitable  rule ;  but  tbt  iwiiiinif. 

dtfi^lft  Widely  different  wiiii  the  independent  InhabitanU  of  Malabar,  of  the  Ciream,  the  — 

Wtifg^r^  the  Kuli*,  and  GraMtias  of  Giizerat.  Sopporinic,  howereri  the  improvement  fo  (Bbdot«re»  Nq.  I;) 
be'Mit  and  generally  desired,  U  that  a  sufficient  reaiK»n  fur  the  Company  lo  pemevere  in    .  'S^  '*^. 
k'lkvstvm  by  winch  they  i»uffer?    f«  it  not  an  extravagant  geiiero6ity  to  wante' tho    ^^?7J^^ 
itrengtb  and  resom-ces  of  England  in  promoting  the  interests  of  remote  nationsi  with  ^  ^' 9:  •tanes;  Em. 
whom  we  are  not  united  by  any  natural  ties  ? 

,'Wllh  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  I  admit  that  it  is  entitled  to  very  great  respect 
and  attention.  He  owns,  however,  **  that  it  would  be  better  if  this  country  could  go 
back  to  its  original  commercial  establish nient,  provided  we  could  be  secure  from  any 
future  attacks  from  our  neighbours ;  but  as  tliat  is  impossible,  the  field,*'  he  thlnkSi 
^  which  we  must  in  such  case  leave  open  to  them,  would  increase  their  strength  ana 
power  to  the  endangering  our  own  safety/'  Now,  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
tbi*  reasoniug  to  India,  I  do  not  conceive  it  has  much  force.  There  is  no  power  or 
nirigliboor  there  that  can  be  aiivwise  alarming  or  dangerous  to  us  in  the  field.  This  Ik 
Droved  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  aud  confirmed  by  a  superiority  which  the 
Natives  seem  incapable  of  attaining.  Whatever  addition  they  might  receive  of  territory, 
thev  would  not  be  more  formidable.  All  the  dangers  we  have  to  fear  and  guard  against 
in  India  are  external.  Let  ns  prevent  onr  ambitions  neigbbonm,  the  French,  fi^m 
gaining  access  to  India,  and  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  safe  for  a  long  period.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  we  secure  the  way  by  which  India  can  be  enterefl  from  the  sea  there 
will  be  nothing  to  apprehend  on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  1  am  doubtful  whether  our 
security  from  any  other  quarter  would  not  be  best  promoted  by  making  tlie  Native  states 
iespectable  and  contented. 

Tliese  opinions  may  require  an  apology ;  but  I  offer  them  from  conviction,  and  from 
a  most  sincere  desire  that  the  prosperity  ofthe  Companv  may  be  inseparably  united.  I 
may,  however,  justify  my  opinions  by  tlie  great  names  of  Hastings  and  Clive,  men  whose 
natural  capacity  and  experience  entitle  them  to  be  at  least  as  good  judges  as  any  of  their 
successors.  Tiivy  were  men,  also,  of  great  ambition  and  of  elevated  views,  capable  of 
embracing  tlie  most  extensive  schemes  which  promised  n*al  advantages  to  their  country. 
They  agreed,  however,  that  the  Bengal  provinces,  with  a  few  other  possessions,  ought 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  Lord  Clive  expressly  stated  his  opinion, 
that  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ought  to  have  formed  the  utmost  limit  of  our  desire. 
Their  opinrans  received  tliesauctbn  of  tlie  British  L^islature  in  1782,  and  the  Company's 
iaistnictioos  to  their  servants  have  repeatedly  pronounced  a  similar  judgment. 

I  tiave  endeavoured  to  prove  tfiat  the  wealth,  honour,  character,  and  power  of  the 
Company  would  be  promoted  by  a  voluntary  diminntion  of  the  extent  of  their  empire. 
Were  the  Native  powers  once  convinceil  that  Britain  entertained  no  designs  hostile  to 
their  inilependence,  a  turbulent  chief  might  indeed  occasionally  excite  some  tronblesy 
hot  nothing  would  be  felt  of  that  fixed  hostility  which  renders  onr  present  dominmn 
precarious,  aud  %vhich  aims  incessantly  at  our  destruction. 

I  nm  perfectly  aware  of  the  obstacles  %vhich  must  be  surmounted  before  a  resolution 
of  this  character  could  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  human  mind  to 
penetrate  that  false  lustre  which  surrounds  the  possession  of  extensive  dominion,  or  to 
attach  to  the  sacrifice  of  it  any  other  ideas  than  those  of  loss  and  disgrace.  I  am  aware, 
aIsO|  tliat  men  even  of  fortitude  and  ability  connected  with  the  government  of  India 
would  rather  wish  that  a  plan  like  this  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  their  suc- 
cessors than  by  themselves.  When  I  consider,  however,  the  remarkable  'moderation 
tfbicb  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  displayed  by  the  Company,  I  am  led  confidently  to 
beikcvc^  that  if  the  proposed  measure  should  appear  essential  to  the  welfare  of  India 
ivill  not  be  deterred  from  it  by  any  delusive  impressions.  They  will  feel  that  doml- 
s  which  afford  neither  revenues  nor  means  of  security  are  a  mere  burden  upon 
Ar'pbssetMrs.    I  admit  that  many  embarrauing  circumstances  will  oppose  the  plan ; 

but 
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No.  SO.        bat  If  the  Cotnptny  iteadily  and  temperately  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
«0»tttwdL  object,  there  h  no  doubt  that  they  poMCSJi  the  meant  of  OTcrcoming  every  obstmotioB. 

tfEndoMiie  Nil      '  ™^^^  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  mere  establishment  of  the  proposed  systeOi 

LSterftom        would  be  of  little  importance,  unless  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its  future  vIoM* 

Lt-Ool*  Wallrer     ^^^^'    Future  governors,  like  their  predecessors,  would  find  ample  temptation  to  gratify 

to  B.  S.  Jones,  Eiq.  their  interest  and  ambition.    Motives  of  security,  of  remote  or  immediate  danger,  the 

*  necessity  of  avenging  injuries,  and  perhaps  of  punishing  aggressions,  would  furnish  pre- 
tences for  war  and  conquest. 

The  Peninsula  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  a  country  like  India  will 
always  afford  the  opportunity  of  hostility.  Unless,  therefore,  proper  checks  were  esta- 
blished, the  advantages  of  any  reform  would  be  lost,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  would  probably  return  with  aggravated  pressure.  To  provide  a  proper  check 
upon  transactions  which  take  place  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  of  which  the  means  of 
judging  are  often  very  imperfect  in  this  country,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It-  will  be 
some  advance  towards  that  object  if  we  can  ascertain  the  leading  causes,  besides  those 
of  a  fortuitous  nature,  which  have  encouraged  schemes  of  ambitioni  and  greatly  aided 
in  producing  the  present  extension  of  our  dominion. 

The  almost  unlimited  power  which  the  Company's  servants  possess  of  obtaining  pecu- 
niary supplies,  enables  them  to  put  armaments  on  foot  with  uncommon  fiicility.  The 
natural  wealth  of  India;  the  great  number  of  its  monied  men;  the  power,  connexions, 
and  apparently  flourishing  state  of  the  Com  pan  v ;  the  punctuality  of  their  pavments ;  are 
causes,  some  real  and  some  imaginary,  which  have  tended  to  raise  their  credit  to  an  un- 
exampled height.  This  great  readiness  of  procuring  money  in  India,  joined  to  the  ex- 
tensive power  which  the  governments  have  had  of  drawing  upon  Europe,  have  pven 
them  a  command  over  the  grand  instrument,  of  military  operations,  and  has  removed  a 
main  bar  to  the  execution  of  the  most  extensive  projects. 

This  command  of  money,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  has  in  lone  perilous 
periods  of  the  Company's  progress  saved  their  affairs  from  distress  and  the  verge 
of  ruin;  so  closely  do  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  evil  approximate.  If,  however,  it 
bad  been  established  as  a  principle  in  our  Indian  policy,  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  must  supply  evei7  exigency  of  administration  and  defence,  we  should  not  pro- 
bably have  at  present  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  debt  of  thirty,  nor  would  that 
revenue  have  been  burdened  with  so  heavy  an  expenditure  as  to  intercept  every  benefit. 
Although  the  enforcement  of  such  a  principle  as  I  have  here  mentioned  miffht  be  at- 
tended with  occasional  and  tem|K)rary  iucoiiveniences,  nothing  would  be  so  effectual  in 
Sreventing  the  designs  of  the  Company  from  being  hereafter  thwarted.  It  wouM  cbn- 
ne  the  plans  of  the  Indian  governments  to  a  strict  system  of  defence. 

.  Another  great  cause  which  appears  to  have  led  to  nuuiy  of  the  political  rhanges  in  lodia, 
and  which  have  uniformly  produced  an  extension  of  our  em|)ire,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
power  vested  in  the  local  government,  not  only  to  conclude  but  to  alter  and  anvul 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  Native  princes,  after  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  Ike 
Government  at  home.  By  the  limitation  of  this  power  some  inconvenience  and  nbmt 
delay  would  no  doubt  be  incurred,  though  none  I  think  of  any  serious  magnitude.  Itts 
only,  however,  by  this  or  similar  expedients  that  the  Company  cau  form  a  complete 
check  upon  their  own  servants,  and  prevent  them  from  undoing  with  one  hand  what  thof 
Were  labouring  with  the  other  to  establish. 

The  paper  which  accompanies  this  letter  is  of  a  niiscellaiieoiis  character;  iMrt  h  mm^ 
tains  the  principal  topics  for  examination  as  they  appeare<l  to  me  at  the  time,  M^^ba 
brief  outline  of  the  olMcrvations  which  occurre<l  to  me  at  ibe  period.  The  state  of  IpUa 
is  a  little  different  at  present,  but  the  same  objecU  are  still  important,  and  eontiiilMb-4 
believe,  to  require  the  utmost  attention  and  dcliberatiuo.  u  j-- ir. 

.  This  letter  haa  insensibly  acquired  a  bulk  ami  magditode  fir  htmmi,  Xfhal  l:iMm|eiL 
It  bears  sforBidaUe.afiparaiioe»  nod  wouU  roftitcera  k^m  mmmntm^fm  ^WMM^IWfe 


tO'cntdicate  much  that  is  superfluous.  I  have  expressed  some  opioions  loosely  and  hastily^         ]^.  iSOt 
while  others  are  of  so  common  and  obvious  a  nature,  that  they  might  have  been  adiraiu  c^^UmmL 

Uligeously  omitted.    I  shall  however  submit  it,  without  any  farther  apoli^y,  to  your  dis*  ='''^ 

cernment    I  request  iu  return  all  your  objections^  and  I  am  prepared  to  expect  many-  ^  -'^^  •*"»!  ^c  L:  J , 

I  remain  with  most  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  my  dear  Sir, 

(Signed)        A.  Wajlksr. 


CONSIDKRATIONS   ON    THE  AfFAIRS  OP  InDIA.  (RnftlftSWffti  No.  1.) 

Written  in  the  year  1811.  .    ConsideraUons  on 

Whobver  reflects  on  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company  will  find      accompanying 
it  replete  with  difficulty  and  danger.    Notwithstanding  the  receipt  of  a  reveniie  of       Letterfrom 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  they  are  burthened  with  a  debt  of  thirty  millions ;  and  it  is  not    Lt.-Col.  Walker 
without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  economy  that  they  find,  even  to  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq. 
in  years  of  ordinary  peace  expenditure,  this  revenue  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses 
df  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  their  Indian  empire. 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  are  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  to  be 
met;  and  how  are  the  Company  to  overcome  any  crisis  of  difficulty  and  danger  ? 

These  questions  are  important ;  they  involve  considerations  closely  connected  with 
t^e  duration  of  the  power  of  the  British  nation  in  India. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gentz,  that  trans-European  dominion  has 
never  been  the  source  of  revenue  to  any  nation  of  modern  Europe  :  even  the  immense 
remittances  which  Spain  and  Portugal  have  received  from  their  settlements  form  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

These  companies  or  settlers  who  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  territorial  revenue 
have  very  rapidly  declined ;  and  this  result  has  been  so  uniform  that  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  dominion  remote  from  the  seat  of  government* 

Were  this  really  the  case,  the  possession  of  trans-European  dominions  would  be  a 
continual  drawback  on  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  population  of  the  parent  state ; 
and  this  is  iu  fact  the  case  in  a  considerable  degree  at  present. 

These,  however^  are  probably  necessary  evils,  and  we  must  be  content  to  bear  thenfiy 
in  order  to  insure  to  ourselves  the  continuance  of  a  commerce  that  upholds  and  supports 
the  vital  principles  of  our  greatness. 

To  maintain  and  confirm  this  commerce  to  England,  and  to  preserve  to  Europe  the 
general  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  possess  a  para^ 
mount  and  controlling  power  on  the  peninsula  of  India. 

If,  however,  this  power  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  state;  if  its 
own  particular  resources  are  insufficient  to  preserve  it,  and  it  must  be  guaranteed  not 
only  by  the  blood  but  the  treasure  of  England,  it  is  problematical  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  renounce  such  a  dominion,  and  to  trust  to  commercial  emulation  alone  for 
tliose  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  Indian  trade. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  phenomenon^  that  the  valuable  and  extensive  territories 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  India  Company,  which  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
Native  princes  of  India  were  so  fruitful  a  source  of  accumulating  wealth,  should,  while 
io  the  hands  of  the  Company,  be  insufficient  to  bear  the  ordinary  expenses  of  their 
administration. 

The  accumulation  of  thirty  millions  of  debt  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  and  affords,  under  the  continuance  of  a  similar  system  of  government,  the 
most  melancholy  prospect  for  futurity. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  ample  resources  which  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions 
yield,  ought  to  be  irofficieat  fiir  every  purpose  of  govemmeiil  aad  dafcace  3  and  that  It 

would 
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No.  20.         would  only  require  a  Bystem  properly  modified  to  cau^e  the  revenues  of  India  to  becouM 
amtimmiL  ft  Valuable  addition  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  parent  s^tate. 

The  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  desirable  object  is  by  the  reduction  of  cxpepscSy  ao 
rill!^^*'       *^  "•  ^  allow  a  surplus,  but  this  has  been  seldom  or  but  partially  obiaiued  even  in  years 
.u  **^|jt?*^*  r "   of  peace  and  prosperity ;  the  vast  accumulation  of  debt  will  abundantly  prove  that  the 
JSS^  general  result  must  be  a  deficiency. 

Letter  ftom  We  may  allow  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  governors  of  their  settlements  every 

Lt-Col.  Walker    praise  that  can  be  due  to  the  most  laudable  anxiety  and  the  most  unwearied  industry  in 

to B. 8. Jones, Esq.  their  economical  exertions;  but  how  insignificant  and  inadequate  their  endeavours  have 

proved  to  meet  die  exigency,  how  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  expectations ! 

The  expectations  of  the  nation  might  indeed  be  realized  by  tlie  retrenchments  of  super- 
fluous  or  extraordinary  allowances ;  but  it  will  require  the  severciit  operation  of  economy 
and  of  integrity  to  yield  any  essential  relief  to  the  Company's  finances.  The  system  of 
reform  must  have  a  wide  and  an  extensive  range ;  it  must  be  radical,  or  it  will  fall  of 
its  effect. 

Assuming  it  for  granted  that  a  commanding  influence  on  the  continent  is  indispensable 
for  our  interests,  it  remains  yet  to  be  found  whether  our  present  power  is  of  that  securie 
and  permanent  nature  that  those  interests  require. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  anmzing  extent  of  our  Indian  empire,  occupying  aad  oontrolliog 
every  point  of  the  shores  of  the  Indian  seus  from  the  gulf  of  Cutcli  to  Acbeen  head,  and 
commanding  a  population  unexampled  in  extent,  it  must  be  evident  to  a  very  superficial 
observer  that  our  means  of  defence  are  not  more  than  adequate  to  cover  and  protect 
territories  of  such  magnitude.  The  difficulty  of  defence  is  proportionate  to  their  extent, 
and  our  troops  can  scarcely  assemble  at  any  one  point  without  leaving  the  others  exp«jted 
to  invasion  and  depredation. 

If  wc  also  inspect  the  state  of  our  political  relations  with  the  powers  of  India,  we  shall 
find  wc  stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  France  does  in  Euro|)e.  We  have  not  got 
one  natural  friend ;  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  conceive  that  we  are  engaged  io 
an  alliance  8up|)orted  with  subsidized  forces  with  the  principal  powers.  There  can  be 
no  alliance  without  perfect  and  reciprocal  independence ;  the  princes  wlio  snbsidiie 
our  battalions  are  our  dependants  and  our  nominal  friends ;  we  may  control,  influence, 
or  direct  their  counsels,  but  we  shall  take  a  wrong  estimate  of  human  nature  were  we 
to  permit  our  sophistry  to  convince  us  that  real  affection  or  partiality  could  be  the 
result  of  such  a  state  of  circumstances  or  connexion. 

If  such  is  a  true  picture  of  our  situation,  it  becomes  an  important  object  of  consiile- 
ration  what  conduct  sound  policy  would  dictate,  and  whether  we  could  not  increase  our 
power  and  security  by  a  judicious  consolidation  of  our  re:^ources,  and  less  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  powers. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  certain  positions  occupied  by  the  British 
power  affording  great  political  and  military  advantages;  some  of  these  it  may  be  iiecet- 
sary  to  maintain  ;  but  there  are  others  the' advantages  of  which  are  extremely  doubtful, 
and  the  revenue  they  yield  is  insufficient  to  bear  their  own  expenses. 


Within  the  last  ten  years  the  political  relations  of  India  have  suffered  a  great 
wonderful  change.  Repeated  experience  Inis  proved  that  there  is  no  Native  army  wImI* 
ever  that  is  capable  of  contending  with  the  British  troops  in  the  field ;  the  ommm  of 
attack  of  fortified  places  has  ever  proved  superior  to  the  means  of  defence  among  thoao 
with  whom  the  art  of  war  has  made  any  progrcj^s ;  we  have  always  a  decided  fttpe- 
riority  in  this  respect  over  tlic  Natives  of  I  ndia,  while  a  fortification  of  the  most  onii- 
nary  kind  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  Native  power  now  exutingi  ia  t)M 
open  field. 

There  is  no  power  whatever  in  India  who  ran  be  in  the  least  formidable  to  tbe  Blitaah 
nation.    The  predatory  armies  of  India,  indeed,  by  threatening  our  extrwvf  Iqyiftj^gs 
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fnkn  Invasion,  will  keep  us  in  a  conflnnal  alarm  i  they  will  often  occasion  extensiw  pre-         ])|o.  '^. 
parations  and  forniidubie  equipments.    The  expense' occasioned  thereby  will  be  conii-'          mmkmd, 
iterable  and  frequent,  bnt  the  iraiie  of  an  actual  contest  would  never  be  doubtful.  

''There  arc  other  consideration*  which  add  considerably  to  the  importance  of  this  (jj"^?;»*w»  No.  I.) 

.  The  French  nation,  under  wliatevcr  government,  will  be  tlie  enemy  and  rival  of      accompanying 
England.    She  has  wants  and  interc^t^  the  same  as  we  have;  and  next  to  England,        Letter fironi 
being  the  first  navul  power  in  the  world,  she  has  the  means  of  satisfying  her  wants     Lt.-CoL  Wallcer 
nnd  gratifying  her  interests,  and  she  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled  or  thi^'arted  in  to  R.  S.  Jones,Esq 
this  respect  by  us. 

A  share  in  the  advantages  which  wc  derive  from  India  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  object  of  her  ambition  and  her  policy ;  and  she  will  attempt,  either  by  negotiation 
or  conquest,  to  participate  in  onr  Indian  trade.  She  is  stimulated  to  this  as  much  by  a 
sense  of  her  own  interest,  as  by  a  desire  to  annoy  and  destroy  a  rival ;  this  nation 
therefore  must  continue,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  to  be  the  object  against  which  we 
ftiT  to  gaani,  and  every  measure  adopted  in  this  country  must  have  a  reference  to  the 
politics  of  France. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  exclude  this  nation  from  India;  we  cannot  exclude 
them  from  China,  Ava,  Pegue,  Cochin  China,  Scind,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  in  any  of 
these  places  they  will  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable  to  our  Indian  empire.  When- 
ever a  iieace  is  restored  to  Europe,  the  adi'enturers  of  that  nation  will  flock  to  the  East. 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  peace  will  at  all  enable  us  to  diminish  the  extent  of  our 
means  of  defence,  or  our  expenditure  in  India. 

It  is  therefore  particularlv  necessary  that  these  means  should  be  more  consolidated, 
and  every  step  we  take  to  eifect  this  also  renriers  our  offensive  means  more  formidable. 

Under  the  preceding  considerations  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  what  ought  to  be  the 
general  nature  of  our  defensive  policy. 

There  are  certain  tracts  of  territory  in  India,  which  uniformly  have  been  the  source 


Malabar,  the  Poligars  of  the  Carnatic,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  hilly  and  jungly 
tracts  inhabited  by  the  Hindoo  rajahs  and  zemindars. 

In  the  course  of  the  Indian  history,  from  the  Mussulman  conquest,  we  do  not  observe 
iliat  any  of  these  Hindoo  chieftains  have  discovered  any  extensive  views  of  ambition,  or 
have  ever  been  able  to  eifect  any  considerable  conquest. 

Among  the  martial  race  whose  sole  profession  is  arms,  we  shall  frequently  find  them 
prosecuting  wars  against  each  other ;  but  the  object  of  those  have  been  some  frivolous 
point  uf  honour  or  boundary  dispute,  the  clashing  of  family  interests,  or  a  prosecution 
of  domestic  feuds. 

(^n  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  them  prosecuting  with  fortitude,  resolution,  and 
apparent  success,  a  continued  war  against  their  oppressors  and  invaders,  from  the  time 
of  Tamerlane  to  the  present  day  ;  and  whatever  power,  Mussulman,  European,  or 
Mabratta,  has  been  predominant  in  Hindostan,  has  found  their  states  marked  with  the 
same  uniform  and  decisive  character. 

Of  all  the  partialities  that  distinguish  the  human  mind,  attachment  to  the  rights  con- 
nected with  territorial  property  will  be  found  the  strongest  and  the  most  prevalent ; 
and  this  propensity  probably  exiats  with  more  strength  among  the  tribes  above  alluded 
to  than  Europeans  conceive. 

To  this  tenacity  in  respect  to  their  territorial  rights  is  to  be  imputed  that  long  and 
'  continued  reaiatance  they  have  op|Hwed  to  every  power  that  has  attempted  to  make  a 

VI.  3  X  conquest : 
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No.  !S0.         conquest :  indeed,  scarce  any  conquest  has  ever  been  permanent  among  them.    The 

Aw—wi  descendants  of  that  race  which  opposed  Alexander  still  occupy  with  little  variation  the 

EtKlosure  No  1  )  ^^^^^  ®^  *'^^'^  ancestors.    Neither  the  Poligars  in  the  Camatic  nor  the  Nairs  of  Malabar 

CamtienkaDM on    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  subdued;  the  descendants  of  tlie  Zamoriu,  and  the  princes  who  re- 

A»  A^'Tf  fff TncUa  •  ^^'^^^  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  who  opposed  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  have  manifested  but  verv 

Moompanying   '  lately  the  spirit  of  independence  which  animates  them. 

Letter  from  Considering  the  peculiar  habits  and  prejudices  of  these  people,  the  inveterate  animosity 

I^-Col.  Walker    and  determination  with  which  they  defend  their  native  possessions  against  all  invaders, 

caB.S.Jone8yEtq.  ij^^  Jittje  propensity  they  have  to*  ambitious  or  foreign  conquests^  a  question  arises^ 

whether  we  might  not  with  safety  to  ourselves  consider  these  people  as  our  natural  allies, 
and  instead  of  endeavouring  or  wishing  to  extend  our  sovereignty  over  them,  it  would 
not  be  better  policy  to  strengthen  their  independence  ? 

The  uniform  consistence  of  their  character,  manifested  in  a  series  of  centuries  against 
every  description  of  invaders,  assures  us  that  they  will  allow  none  to  deprive  them  of 
their  independence  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  and  when  assured  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  our  moderation,  we  might  command  the  utmost  services  and  friendship  of 
these  warlike  classes  in  any  system  of  common  defence. 

Nor,  probably,  should  we  lose  any  advantage  by  this  conduct  which  we  now  possess. 
The  expenses  of  keeping  a  race  of  warlike  men,  fond  of  liberty  and  independence,  in 
subjection,  is  greater  than  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  country  they  inhabit. 
They  are  ever  ready  to  rise  in  rebellion,  from  the  constant  operation  of  the  same  spirit 
and  sentiment  that  would  lead  them  to  oppose  a  foreign  enemy,  and  which  spirit  would 
also  lead  them  to  a  cordial  assistance  as  friends  or  allies,  which  we  can  hardly  expect  as 
subjects. 

If  we  had  courage  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy  thus  novel  and  determined,  it  might 
be  rendered  the  means  of  lessening  the  debt  of  the  Company.  With  an  establishment 
free  from  debt ;  a  better  secured  and  more  contracted  territory ;  with  resources  more 
consolidated,  and  consequently  more  permanent  and  durable,  their  situation  would  be 
really  enviable.  There  would  be  no  real  diminution  of  power,  but  that  power  would  be 
more  collected  and  more  formidable.  * 

Amongst  the  advantages  of  this  measure  the  increase  of  our  disposable  forces  should  not 
be  omitted. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  an  army  of  from  160,000  to  200,000  men  in  India^  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  three  Presidencies  to  assemble  one-fourth  of  that  number.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  are  occupied  in  fiscal  duties,  or  in  guarding  against  rebellion^  or 
preserving  obedience  in  our  provinces. 

The  territories  that  are  useful  to  us  are  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  sea* 
ports ;  those  yield  a  large  revenue  with  little  expense,  and  the  produce  of  which  either 
fiirnishes  us  with  investments  for  our  Europe  market,  or  with  the  means  of  supporting 
and  assisting  our  army  and  navy.  On  the  contrary,  those  territories  the  revenues  of  which 
are  consumed  in  their  administration  and  defence,  that  are  distant  and  remote,  and  require 
large  establishments,  those  that  are  neither  commercial  nor  manufacturings  are  Che 
dcfecriptions  of  territory  which  are  useless  and  cumbersome. 

It  however  would  require  the  utmost  consideration  that  ability  and  local  acquaintuee 
could  give,  before  a  plan  of  this  extensive  nature  could  be  adopted. 

The  numericul  powers  of  the  army  might  remain  the  same,  but  its  eflScacy  would  b6 
increased  in  proportion  to  its  concentration  ;  and  if  ever  the  period  should  come,  when 
we  may  have  to  contend  with  an  European  power  in  India,  our  success  must  depend  on 
the  degree  of  physical  force  that  we  may  have  to  oppose,  independent  of  that  which 
may  also  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  territories. 

No  nation,  no  set  of  men  that  ever  existed,  would  voluntarily  yield  advaatagcs  thai 
liiey  can  retain.    We  may  trust  to  this  principle^  guaranteed  as  it  would  bo  bv  lmiMa» 

and 
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and  supported  by  our  power,  that  those  to  whom  we  relinquish  these  territories  wouM         No*.  40. 
act  voluntarily  cede  them  to  the  French  or  any  rival  European  nation.    None  of  tit»  f««tf«mrf 

powers  of  India  ever  desired  a  French  alliance^  or  the  assistance  of  a  French  army,  from  y^^i^        ^^    i  x 
affection.    This  desire  was  generated  solely  from  the  conviction  that  this  assistance  was    r^,nuS^^!!!m'^ 
the  only  effectual  means  of  controlling  or  resisting  our  ambition  and  power.    Let  the  theAflbuB^I&dia* 
governments  of  Hindostan  be  convinced  that  we  desire  not  what  they  possess ;  let  them      acooiiiiMumiMt  * 
but  thoroughly  understand  that  they  are  safe  from  our  ambition,  while  our  resources  and        LttMrnm 
actual  force  leave  them  no  hope  in  a  contest  with  us,  the  desire  of  a  French  alliance  will     Ltk-Cd.  iWalkcr 
be  annihilated.    The  wretched  and  mercenary  conduct  of  those  officers  of  that  nation  toB.S.Jbnd^Siq. 
who  were  bribed  over  during  the  late  Mahratta  war,  has  destroyed  all  confidence  in  their 
fidelity. 

Although  the  hints  and  suggestions  which  are  thrown  out  above  may  be  rejected  as 
impracticable  or  visionary  (for  in  these  days  of  ambition  it  would  require  some  fortitude 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Hadrian),  it  may  be  hoped  that,  however  exposed  the  extensive 
territories  of  the  British  nation  in  India  are  to  foreign  attack  and  ultimate  loss,  yet  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  are  stilf  susceptible  of  a  domestic  reform  that  may,  with  a  few 
years  of  peace  and  moderation,  place  them  in  a  state  of  affluence  and  prosperity. 

The  natural  wealth  of  India  and  the  number  of  monied  men  which  it  produces;  the 
great  power,  extensive  concerns,  and  apparent  flourishing  resources  of  the  Company; 
their  punctuality  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  for  money,  are 
causes,  some  of  which  are  real  and  others  delusive,  which  have  tended  to  raise  the  public 
credit  and  rendered  the  borrowing  of  money  extremely  easy. 

The  facility  with  which  money  is  procured  ia  India,  and  the  unlimited  credit  which 
the  governments  of  India  have  had  upon  Europe,  has  tended  to  place  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  human  operations  at  the  disposal  of  the  governments  in  India. 

With  such  ample  means  and  powerful  resources,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  have  been 
expensive,  and  that  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  humanity  should  be  excited  to  action. 
Plausible  and  justifiable  causes  of  warfare  can  never  be  wanting  in  a  region  so  fertile  of 
turbulent  and  enterprising  men  as  Hindostan. 

Had  it,  however,  been  a  maxim  in  our  Indian  policy,  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  must  supply  every  exigency  of  government,  those  resources  would  have  been 
better  husbanded,  we  should  not  have  been  less  able  to  maintain  our  commercial  advan* 
ta.s:e3,  and  been,  relieved  from  an  expenditure  of  £2,400,000  of  interest  on  a  debt  of 
thirty  millions. 

In  considering  this  subject  a  curious  question  arises, — why  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Danes,  while  they  possessed  valuable  possessions  in  this  country,  were  not  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  jealousy  and  alarm ;  and  that  the  Native  powers  of  India  have 
confined  their  enmity  and  devoted  their  resources  solely  to  check  our  ambition  I 

When  conquest  and  aggrandisement  ceased  to  become  objects  of  those  nations,  the 
powers  of  India  have  viewed  their  settlements  without  jealousy,  and  their  commerce 
without  envy. 

Their  riches  and  prosperity  may  have  occasionally  excited  the  avarice  of  some  unprin- 
cipled neighbour,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  a  war  of 
expulsion. 

Tills  was  also  the  case  with  us,  until  we  embroiled  ourselves  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  character  of  sovereigns  without  quitting  that  of  merchants. 

Were  we  capable  of  moderating  our  views  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  we  might  even 
yet  disarm  enmity,  and  the  powers  of  India  might  conceive  themselves  guaranteed  more 
by  our  system  of  moderation,  than  they  would  be  by  an  alliance  with  France  or  by  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  of  that  nation. 

Tl)e  extent  of  territory  which  has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany has  been  the  result  of  a  mixed  operation  of  voluntary  cession  and  conquest;  but 
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No.  20«         the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the^  possessions  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  will  probably 
omtiMumL  be  admitted  that  the  very  object  of  these  acquisitions  is  to  render  them  available  to  the 

interests  of  the  parent  state. 

^ r^jSu^Sini^' jj        An  unfortunate  error,  arising  from  ignorance  and  utter  unacquaintance  of  the  Natives 

theiURmorindia-  ^^  India,  has  generally  prevailed  among  Europeans:,  that  they  are  ill-bred,  ignorant, 

acooMMDvioff   *  uneducated,  and  unprincipleil.    Judging  from  the  loose  principles  of  those  illiterate  and 

LctterAom        interested  adventurers  that  frequent  our  settlements  and  live  by  our  wants,  we  are  apt  to 

Lt*CoL  Walker     imbibe  very  wrong  prejudices  ou  our  early  arrival ;  and  it  falls  to  be  the  lot  of  a  very 

to  B.  8.  Jones,  Ek(.  few  indced'to  be  able  to  overcome  their  early  impressions  by  familiar  acquaintance  among 

the  respectable  and  well-educated  part  of  Native  society. 

A  stupid  and  barbarous  national  pride  or  conceit,  causes  ua  to  associate  with  a  dark 
countenance  every  idea  of  degrading  inferiority,  and  our  manners  and  conduct  receive  u 
wrong  bias,  that  is  in  consequence  extremely  prejudicial  to  our  national  character. 

Those  gentlemen  whose  situations  have  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  friendship  or 
intimacy  of  Natives  of  rank  and  education,  will  acknowledge  that  they  possess  an 
urbanity  and  mildness  of  manners  that  soon  engages  esteem.  I  could  wish  that  their 
progressive  acquaintance  with  the  European  character  would  enable  them  to  confirm 
the  ideas  they  certainly  entertain  of  us  in  general  as  a  superior  race  of  men,  and  pos- 
sessing many  valuable  qualities;  instead  of  which  they  find  us  haughty,  rude,  and 
severe,  so  that  none  but  low  people  will  solicit  our  society,  men  of  spirit,  education,  or 
generous  principles,  being  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  our  society  or  submitting  to 
degradation. 

These  ideas  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  system  of  our  government  in  a  very  con* 
siderable  degree,  and  Natives  of  rank  and  education  are  excluded  from  employment, 
either  as  too  corrupt,  too  ignorant,  or  too  unworthy. 

It  is  probably  not  di6Scult  to  trace  the  causes  whence  these  prejudices  have  risen. 

Ambition  and  jealousy  have  had  some  share  in  them,  and  urged  us  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  principal  Natives  from  situations  of  trust  and  emolument. 

To  effect  this,  their  corruption  and  venality  were  represented  in  the  highest  colour- 
ing ;  plausible  instances  were  not  wanting  to  support  these  general  charges;  and  in  onr 
eagerness  to  depress  the  character  of  the  Natives,  we  forgot  that  human  nature  is  nearly 
the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  vices  will  flourish  where  they  are  neither  restrained 
nor  discouraged. 

Probably  our  own  tiuies  atnd  our  own  country  have  furnished  as  flagrant  instances  of 
corruption  as  possible.  If  we  occasionally  see  instances  of  strict  probity  and  integrity, 
they  must  not  be  considered  as  confined  to  our  own  country  alone,  it  is  a  virtue  that 
cannot  exist  without  opportunity,  and  we  have  permitted  but  few  occasions  to  occur 
wherein  it  might  be  displayed  by  the  Natives  of  India. 

Tliese  people  are  as  capable  as  any  in  the  world  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong,  fraud  and  honesty.  Their  principles  are  probably  not  different  from  our  own, 
but,  like  ourselves,  they  require  the  restraint  of  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  unfair  to 
determine  that  to  proceed  from  innate  principles  which  may  only  be  the  effect  of  a  bad 
education,  or  more  probably  the  contagion  of  example. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  early  transactions  of  Europeans  In  thb  country 
were  unrestrained,  and  that  they  had  no  other  guide  for  their  conduct  than  natuni 
probity. 

Experience  quickly  proved  that  this  was  no  security  when  temptation,  iatereit,  aad    - 
opportunity  incited  peculation.   1  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry  that  any  instMiMa  - 
of  this  description,  the  prevalence  of  any  practice  at  an  unfavourable  nUMMnC^  ihooM  ••- 
stamp  us  as  an  immoral  and  venal  race.  ..i;^mi''> 

It  wiU  be  more  liberal,  and  protMOily  more  conformtUo  la  Iwrnia  cimitiiUfOyliii^'''*^ 
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wm  to  »uppofie  the  natives  of  India  as  capable  of  tmprovement  as  any  other:  with  the         No.  JM 
advjuitage  oi  some  experience^  they  now  begin  to  be  convinced  that  the  government  of         cmntmti, 
the  Company  will  not  connive  at  any  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  this  conviction  will  ..    .  ~"~~ 
work  its  effects.  cSSSS^i 

Those  talents  and  principles  are  sure  to  become  olijects  of  attention  and  cultivation  the  AMrs  of  India;' 
tbat  are  found  either  useful  or  conducive  to  honour  and  emolument. 


With  the  advantage  of  the^e  principles,  the  strength  of  which  will  improve  as  our    .     «  . 
intercourse  increase?,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  civil  offices  of  Government  ^5n*y7^f'*y, 
may  be  entrusted  to  Natives  with  safety  and  advantage.    One  advantage  of  diis  measure  8.  Jenas,Bpf 

would  be  economy,  a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  Company's  affairs  ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with  others  not  less  deserving  of  consi« 
deration  with  reference  to  the  duration  of  our  dominion  in  India. 

It  is  proved  by  the  uniform  evidence  of  history,  that  scarcely  any  circumstance  has 
proved  more  galling  to  the  spirits  and  feelings  of  a  people  placed  under  a  foreign 
government,  than  an  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  offices  which  they  conceive 
as  their  natural  right,  and  to  which  their  ranic  in  society  affords  them  pretensions. 

If  an  exclusion  has  these  effects,  a  moderate  particination  must  be  the  only  way  to 
obviate  them,  by  restoring  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Natives  of  this  country  to  tneir 
hereditary  pretensions.  We  should  certainly  inspire  them  with  a  greater  share  of  affec- 
tion and  interest  in  favour  of  a  government  which  not  only  afforded  protection,  but  in 
which  they  also  participated.  The  people  of  rank  and  influence  in  the  country  would  be 
gratified,  and  look  with  satisfaction  on  an  order  of  thing{>  which  respected  the  privileges 
of  their  birthrights;  and  it  would  be  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  all  classes  were 
they  to  find  some  of  the  duties  of  Government  administered  by  persons  actuated  by  the 
same  prejudices  and  opinions. 

It  may  lie  oiijected  to  this  system,  that  it  would  raise  up  a  dangerous  rivalship,  and 
that  it  Hould  ini|mir  the  influence  of  Government;  but  I  conceive  that  the  contrary 
would  rather  he  the  case. 

The  ^oviTnnient  of  foreigners  can  never  be  acceptable  in  any  country,  and  the  people 
who  enjoy  the  mildest  kind  of  foreii^n  government  will  always  seek  to  exchange  it.  In 
India  we  murt  always  be  considered  as  foreigners^  and  the  idea  connected  with  this 
sentiment  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  striking  contrast  in  our  habiu ;  and  to  these 
natnral  causes  of  disunion  must  be  added  that  cause  of  exclusion  of  the  Natives  which  is 
peculiar  in  our  policy. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  real  foundation  of  our  power,  and  of  everv 
government  foreign  to  the  country,  must  be  force :  no  people  ever  submitted  that  haa 
the  power  of  successful  resistance. 

Good  policy,  however,  will  direct  that  Government  shoukl  disguise  as  much  as  possible 
the  principles  of  its  support.  The  most  iudicious  and  the  most  equitable  expedient  is  to 
|>erniit  the  inhabitants  to  participate  in  the  civil  government.  This  was  the  practice  of 
the  Romans,  and  perhaps  no  cause  contributed  more  to  the  tranquillity  and  subordina* 
tion  of  the  multitude  of  nations  under  this  dominion. 

If  a  due  proportion  of  magistrates  and  civil  officers  were  taken  from  among  the  inha* 
bitants,  their  local  influence  and  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  exerted  for  the  discharge 
of  their  offices,  and  if  thev  were  negligenty  and  failed  in  affording  their  utmost  support 
to  Government  in  cases  of  emergencv  and  danger,  Government  would  know  unto  whom 
to  impute  negligence  and  failure.  (Jnder  the  present  system  we  have  not  even  that 
•atbtetioo.  We  have  no  authentic  and  responsible  channel  through  which  we  could 
claim  the  support  of  the  country ;  for  where  there  is  no  trust  there  can  be  no  responsi* 
bilitjr.  The  needy  and  servile  mtives  who  at  present  fill  the  subordinate  offices  in  the 
Conipany's  service  can  form  no  exceptkHi  to  this  observation ;  they  serve  for  a  nay 
vhi^  jMepiU^tii  b«it,tlwMly  Mm  tm  m§ffimi  iheir  fiunUies^  and  luife  ieiilom  eitW 

.,,.  influencei 
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inflnenee,  or  hononr,  or  tharacter.    I  Bin  Tar  from  wtsbinjt  to  deny  the  saperior  efficacy 

end  integrity  of  European  asency ;  but  its  application  to  a  sufficient  extent  is  impracticable. 

f  E    Im        No.  1  \  Without  a  colonial  system  it  would  never  oe  sufficiently  diffbaed,  and  whether  a  cokmial 

CooaidentionB  on    system  could  be  introduced  into  India  without  danger  is  not  very  clear ;  bnt  it  woniM  not 

tbaAfiurtof India-  °^  difficult  to  show  that  it  would  be  the  best  g;^BLeai  for  coDSolidatine  and  presenrinf  an 

anwaiwijinn    '  European  empire  :  this,  however,  is  a  speculative  question.     The  reu  object  is  to  suggest 

Lelfw  ftvm        tbe  immediate  means  of  administering  toe  Companjr's  Government  in  India,  according  to 

Iit.-'Col.  Walker     the  most  natural  rules  of  policy,  and  on  a  scale  of  expense  within  its  income. 

'  ^^'  At  present  a  handful  of  Europeans,  divided  and  dispersed  over  an  immense  apace  of 
country,  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  anile  the  interests  of  so  many  different  nations  with 
the  governing  power.  A  few  hundred  Europeans,  scattered  over  a  counlij  sxceedtBg  in 
extent  and  population  the  largest  kingdom  in  Europe,  must  be  insufficient  to  adminialer  to 
the  wants  of  such  a  society. 

By  the  total  exclusion  of  Natives  of  respectability  from  our  service,  we  are  deprived  of 
tbe  means  of  acquiring  information.  Iinpartiiility  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  interested 
dependents ;  unniassed  communicalionii  can  only  be-boped  for  from  men  of  edncation  and 
independent  principles. 

Another  consequence  of  this  system  is  the  employment  of  a  very  expensive  European 
agency,  instead  ot  the  very  moderate  compensation  which  natives  woula  require.  Hence 
JollowB  ell  the  concomitant  expensed  of  English  writers,  translators,  end  all  the  expenditure 
incident  to  the  tran^aclion  of  public  busiuess  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Much  of  this,  itia  true, 
arises  out  ofour  situation,  ana  could  not  be  avoided  under  any  system.  I  would  increase 
and  not  diminish  our  European  agency  in  India;  but  as  this  is  impracticable,  the  excluaion 
of  Natives  from  the  service  of  the  Company  causes  the  Government  to  be  without  partizana 
and  without  friends.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  ofall  nations  who  have  acquired  exten* 
live  empire,  orisinates  in  a  false  conception  of  the  Native  character,  and  is  degrading  to 
the  feelings  of  the  men  of  rank  and  merit  in  that  countiy. 

These  are  natural  consequences  ofour  system  :  but  to  the  British  Crovernment  Hself  we 
must  allow  every  praise  and  credit  that  is  due  to  the  purest  and  most  benevolent  desirep. 
Its  object  and  wish  is  to  be  just,  and  to  extend  to  its  Indian  subjects  the  benefits  ofaaolid 
svstem  of  protection  and  equal  justice ;  but  tbe  marked  contrast  and  dinimilarily  betweoa 
the  manners  of  the  European  and  Indian  renders  difficult  the  cultivation  of  those  common 
offices  of  mutual  intercourse  that  improve  and  correct  society.  This  void  night  be  tup- 
plied  with  very  considerable  positive  and  political  adraotafie  by  a  judicioiu  iotermixluro 
of  European  and  Native  agency. 

No  one  can  refuse  to  assent  to  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  motives  whirii  have  led 
to  the  efllablishnient  of  the  Compnny's  judicial  system ;  but  while  every  praiie  may  be 
offered  to  the  principle,  we  may  alill  find  the  system  defective  in  practice,  and  inapplicable 
ID  many  parts  to  the  circumstances  ofour  subjects.  If  tbe  records  of  the  Sudder  Dewannj 
and  Nizamut  Adawluts  are  examined,  the  number  of  untried  causes  on  the  filo  will  ful^ 
evince  bow  wholly  inadequate  our  system  of  jurisprudence  is  to  administer  justice  lo  tlte 
people. 

They  amount  to  thousands :  almost  every  xillah  judge  of  these  presideoeiea  baa  nor* 
causes  to  try  than  he  can  decide  in  year*.  Itie  evil  must  continue  lu  increase.  Tha  taoit 
active  mafp!)trate  can  hardly  expect  to  dispatch  the  businesa  of  his  prcdecenor,  and^tfa- 
•erve  his  film  clear  from  the  accumulation  of  recent  complaints.  ._  ^ 

Different  stales  of  society  require  a  very  different  modeofgovemmaDt. 

It  would  be  uDwiite  to  extend  the  same  judicial  system  with  anifbrn  power*  Aroq||lMt 
our  territories  in  India  without  regarding  the  vast  diOerence  in  the  stage  a»i  pngnm 
of  society.  ■  ?  T  -  - 

The  difference  between  the  industrioi      p      eful,  and  mannlbcliirine    inhabitants   of  1 
Bengal,  the  Nair  of  Malabar,  and  the  i  t  a— *to>^*i«anihai'ii»'<in  .■jfreii.  .What  j* 
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one  would  probably  view  as  the  means  of  prptectioDi  the  other  might  conceive  as  oppresr         ^j^w  ^. 
si.vn  and  degrading.  cwjUufvai. 

Besides  the  foregoing  ol]9eetion,  a  veiy  slight  inspection  will  evince  Ibat  our  judicial  (E^iclosure,  No.  1,) 
gjfisteni  is  unequal  to  the  duties  it  ought  to  penorn,  ConsidenUipos  cm 

^  For  Malabar  and  Kanara,  and  each  province  containing  several  principalities,  some  of  ^^.A^H^ofJi^^ 
which  were  formerly  dignified  with  the  names  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  there  are  now      ^^^^^B^^^V 
a' court  of  circuit  and  four  zillah  judges,  whose  separate  jurisdiction  extends  from  Sedash-     .     r^'^w  S 
agur  to  Cochin,  and  several  extensive  districts  above  the  Ghauts.  ♦.>  n  «  t««^w^ 

For  the  territories  of  Guzerat  we  have  three  judges  and  a  court  of  circuit.  Within  this 
jurisdiction  the  city  of  Surat  is  included.  Thegeografdiy  and  population  of  the  country  is 
snificient  to  prove  that  these  courts  are  inadequate,  were  their  duties  transacted  solely  ia 
the  vernacular  language ;  but  instead  of  the  magistrates  being  able  to  dedicate  their  time 
to  their  profession,  they  are  employed  in  preparing  their  reports  and  despatches^  and 
translating  their  proceedings  into  English ;  a  outy  which  they  cannot  neglect,  but  which 
must  be  performed  at  the  expense  of  a  more  essential  one. 

.  Yet  the  imperious  call  of  economy  has  obliged  the  Company  even  to  reduce  these  esta- 
blishments, when  to  do  justice  to  the  country  would  require  a  more  extensive  and  the  best 
concerted  agency  that  wisdom  could  devise. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  in  his  pamphlet  on  India  afiairs,  has  denied  that  the  extent  of  the 
Company's  investment  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  India,  as  it  is  depriving  the  country 
of  its  produce  without  leaving  any  equivalent.  But  roust  not  the  demand  for  manu&ctures 
in  every  country  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  its  industry  and  ingenuity  ? 

There  must  be  some  outlet  for  the  accumulating  treasures  of  India.  Under  its  original 
Hitidoo  princes,  this  outlet  and  circulation  was  produced  by  rapine  and  invasion,  from 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  and  its  successive  invaders,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty ;  subsequently  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Abdalli ;  and  now  by  the  English 
Company.  If  it  must  find  an  outlet  somewhere,  is  not  that  produced  by  exportation  of 
its  commodities  the  least  hurtful  to  the  country ;  the  more  especially  as  it  id  gradual,  and 
not  produced  by  any  of  those  convulsions  so  destructive  of  human  happiness  f 

Another  drain  for  the  surplus  of  India  during  the  Mogul  empire  was  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  which  vast  sums  were  expended  by  the  devotion  or  vanity  of  pilgrims.  During 
the  Mogul  empire^  also,  Bengal  was  impoverished  more  by  the  remittance  of  the  revenues 
to  Delhi  than  by  the. remittances  to  Europe;  the  officers  of  the  government  made  the 
same  fortunes,  and  the  court  of  the  Emperor  was  the  place  where  all  the  splendour  of  the 
empire  was  accumulated. 

Tavernier  says,  ^'  I  met  that  day  1 10  waggons,  every  waggon  drawn  by  six  oxen,  and  in 
every  waggon  50,000  rupees.  This  was  the  revenue  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  with  all 
charges  defrayed,  and  the  Governor's  purse  well  filled,  and  comes  to  55,00,000  rupees.'^ 

In  a  former  part  of  these  remarks  it  has  been  observed,  that  trans>£nropean  dominion 
has  never  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  any  nation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  possessions 
in  India  contribute  any  thing  to  the  security,  strength,  or  even  prosperity  of  the  parent 
8tate.  That  it  is  a  continual  drain  on  our  population  and  our  treasure  is  admitted  ;  and 
that  it  consumes  little  of  our  manufactures  has  been  a  continual  source  of  complaint.  The 
total  annual  amount  of  British  exports  to  India  do  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling, 
while  our  American  exports  amount  to  upwards  of  twelve  millions. 

The  cause  of  the  small  amount  of  our  exports  is  to  be  found  partly  in  tlie  nature  of  the 
society  in  India.  The  Natives  can  use  but  little  of  our  goods,  and  the  consumption  of 
JKnglish  manufactures  is  principally  confined  to  the  European  part  of  the  society.  The 
ble  of  France  will  probaoly  consume  alone  more  Europe  goods  than  all  British  India.  It 
would  be  an  important  service  to  the  country  to  devise  a  mode  by  which  the  exports  of 
our  national  industry  might  be  made  more  extensive  to  India. 

It  is  certain  that  our  present  policy  prevents  us  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 

which 
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No.  20«         which  our  Indian  posBessions  are  capable  of  producing.    Perhaps  the  time  is  not  yet 
€otiimved.  arrived  when  this  question  can  be  calmly,  impartially,  and  without  prejudice  diaeosfed. 

Nations  are  slower  than  individuals  in  ascertaining  their  real  interests,  and  it  is  only 

(EadosuretNo.  1.)  lately,  notwithstanding  we  have  long  acknowledgecl  the  scarcity  of  timber  at  hpme  for 

CondderatMUiion   gjiip.buildinir,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  productions  of 

tbeAUrsof  iMlia;  jh/forests  of  India.  .  / 

flocoiBpanying  *  * 

Letterftom  In  Bombay  alone,  two  ships  of  the  line,  or  one  ship  and  two  frigates  can  be  produce^  to 

Lt.-CoK  Walker     the  British  navy  every  eighteen  months.    The  docks  at  Bombay  are  capable  of  containiri|; 
to  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq .  ships  of  any  force. 

Situated  as  Bombay  is,  between  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat,  she  receives  sup- 
plies of  timber  with  every  wind  that  blows.  Flax  of  a  sfood  quality  is  also  the  produce  of 
oar  territories  in  India.  It  is  calculated  that  every  ship  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  is 
renewed  every  twelve  years.  It  is  well  known  that  teakwood-built  ships  last  fifty  years 
and  upwards.  Manv  ships  Bombay-built,  after  running  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  have 
been  bought  into  the  navy,  and  were  considered  as  strong  as  ever.  The  Sir  £d#ard 
Hughes  performed,  I  believe,  eight  voyages  as  an  Indiainaii  before  she  was  purchased  fbr 
the  navy.  No  Europe-built  Indiaman  is  capable  of  going  more  than  six  voyages  #Ifh 
safety. 

Ships  built  at  Bombay,  also,  are  executed  by  one-fourth  cheaper  than  in  the  docks  pf 
England. 

Let  the  result  of  these  ubservatioos  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  the  advantagna.  will 
be  evident. 

Every  eighteen  months  two  ships  of  the  line  can  be  added  to  the  British  navy,  few  in 
three  years,  and  in  fifteen  years  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  Thus  in  fifteen  years  we  should 
be  in  possession  of  a  fleet  which  would  last  fifty  years.    English-built  ships  requiring  to 


fiivour  of  India-built  ships  would  be  £325  per  cent. 

Say  that  a  ship  of  the  line  in  its  original  cost  is  £100,000 1  £. 

Four  times  renewed  400,000 

A  Bombay  ship  75,000 

Saving  £385,000 

This  calculation  is  excessive,  but  it  is  chosen  to  show  how  much  may  be  saved  even 
although  one-half  be  erroneous. 

Were  it  not  for  our  numerous  captures  wc  should  probably  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  our  navy  complete.  Has  it  been  found  that  the  number  of  prizes  brought  into 
our  ports  has  diminished  the  demand  for  our  own  ships ;  or  has  it  had  the  efiect  of  pro* 
ducing  any  of  those  consequences  which  jealousy  imputes  to  our  Indian-built  shipping}     . 

The  docks  that  have  recently  been  constructed  at  Bombay  under  the  superintendeaot  of 
Major  Cooper  of  the  Engineers,  are  elegant  specimens  of  architecture,  and  excite  anhrortel 
admiration.     They  are  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  any  force. 

In  Bengal,  Prince  of  Wales^  Island,  and  other  maritime  stations,  excellent  ships  nay 
be  constructed,  and  the  number  may  be  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent  thaa  ■bote 
estimated ;  but  the  estimate  has  been  purposely  confined  to  Bombay,  which  is  fwaishad 
with  docks,  and  ships  are  there  constructed  with*  more  advantage  than  any  where  elso'; 
it  is  our  grand  naval  arsenal  in  India. 

A.  Waluis. 


f» "EETtER  from  Lieut.-Coloiid  A.  WitkErt  to  B.  S.  Jone8,  Esq.,  dated  Rowland,  cMkM,  * 

^ '*'^^  ^'  ';  :.  f'eb,  1818.  ^  (Enclo^u*.  No.  84 

^0"' My  dear  Sir:  Lrt«ft«i     ' 

N0TWITH8TANDING  a  Ion;;  and  tedious  answer  to  jour  letter  of  the  5th  of  December  .    ^  g^jontB^Bm. 
ll^tT^  l^Ad  that  I  have  overlooked  sone  circurostaiiceft  which  it  may  be  material,  and  not 
vet  t /h^     too  late,  to  take  into  notice*  .1  sh^ll  still,  therefore,  offer  some  observations  on 
fne  tacts  which  you  have  so  ably  stated,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  theip*  nature  will  admit. 

,,  Xbere  can  be  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  9olutioo  of  the  question  on  which  you  do 
[i^e.ilie  honour  of  requesting  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  di6Scult  that 
9^n.  be  submitted  to  humaQ  judgment.  .  There. is  OiO  wonder,  then,  that  the  politicians  of 
j[i)dia  should  be  divided  in  their  sentiments,, and  that  they  should  have  formed  conclusioos 
ly  differiiig  from  each  other.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  when  the  subject  compre- 
8  an  extensive  view  of  futurity,  and  must  necessarily  speculate  on  the  uncertain  anti- 
fj^aHpn  of  human  events ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  likely  to  happen,  as  is  the  case  at 
present,  when  the  decision  must  involve  the  prospects  and  passions  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  the  communitv  at  large.  I  bear  no  hostility  to  any  of  the  parties  who 
may  be  interested  or  engaged  in  this  question,  and  am  only  anxious  to  reconcile  the 
honour  and  interest  of  my  country  with  the  happiness  of  India,  and  to  establish  a  safe  but 
a  liberal  control  over  that  distant  and  interestmg  portion  of  the  world. 

Every  dominion,  established  as  ours  is  in  India,  must  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
enlarge  itself  until  it  has  reached  that  point  which  seems  to  have  an  ascendancy  in  human 
afikirs,  and  from  which  they  are  so  naturally  disposed  to  decline.  It  is  fortunate  that  our 
empire  has  not  yet  attained  this  point,  and  I  therefore  think  that  we  have  still  time  to 
check  with  safety  its  tendency  to  enlarge  itself,  or  rather  that  we  may,  without  any  danger 
to  its  duration,  contract  its  limits.  With  us  the  symptoms  of  vigour  and  enterprise  remain 
unimpaired.  Every  thing  in  India  is  in  a  state  of  progression  and  advancement.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  alive,  which  in  man  will  always  put  forth  new  exertions,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  increased  facilities  afforded  for  its  gratification.  There  is  every  probability 
that  this  prosperity  may  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  it  may  not  produce  any 
other  inconvenience  than  what  may  be  a  weight  on  the  finances  of  the  East-India  Company. 
For  we  must  be  aware  by  constant  experience,  that  no  acquisition  of  territories  in  India 
will  defray  the  expense  of  their  conquest,  and  maintain  the  military  array  which  is  neces- 
sary for  retaining  them. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  those  who  are  the  advocates  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
Indian  empire  to  maintain  by  arguments  that  it  is  imperative  upon  us  still  to  advance, 
since  this  is  done  to  our  hands,  and  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  this  course  by  our 
situation,  and  the  natural  progress  of  human  affairs.  I  have  undertaken  the  hardier  task 
of  undertaking  to  prove  that  this  is  contrary  to  our  interest,  and  of  suggesting  that  we 
should  interpose  some  check  which  may  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  our  empire  to 
increase,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  even  almost  without  our  exertion.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  this  may  be  done  with  safety,  because  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  in  the 
fullest  career  of  successful  enterprise. 

I  would  beg  here  to  propose  a  question.  Is  it  the  object  and  interest  of  Great  Britain 
to  establish  her  dominion  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges?  If  this  is  really  our  aim,  I 
would  recommend  that  we  should  accelerate  the  event  as  much  as  possible;  that  we  should 
not  wait  for  those  causes  which  are  at  present  slowly  but  surely  operating  to  produce  it, 
which  must  be  attended  by  many  harassing  and  expensive  wars,  equally  tatal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  India,  and  burthensome  to  this  country.  I  would,  under  the  circumstances  which 
are  here  supposed,  pursue  much  bolder  and  more  decisive  steps  than  the  warmest  advocates 
of  this  system  have  ever  proposed. 

Instead  of  circumscribing  the  power  of  the  Native  states,  and  diminishing  their  terri- 
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No.  20.  tories  at  the  end  of  every  war,  it  would  be  a  policy  of  far  more  foresight  to  establish  our 

(Enclosure,  So.  2.) 

Letter  fhmi        ,  -        ,  .-.-,•  ...  .      . 

Ll-OoI.  Walker     '^'^^  anomnlous,  and  prevent  those  interminable  wars  which  must  be  the  consequence  of 

toB.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  }^^  present  system.     I  really  believe^  that  were  we  at  once  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct, 

it  would  prove  not  only  the  *nio<^t  effectual  mean^  of  keeping  India  in  subjection,  but  be 

more  palatable  to  its  rulers  and  men  of  rank  in  the  end  than  its  present  precarious  state, 

uncertain  in  every  thing  except  the  complete  degradation  of  the  inhabitants.  In  adopting 

tliiN  proceeding  there  would  be  no  injustice,  by  pursuing  our  success  to  the  utmost  extent 

in  our  power ;  and  it  might  be  excused  on  the  score  of  humanity,  by  shortening  a  contest 

which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  persevering  in  the  present  system. 

ThiN  I  Hay,  if  the  conquest  of  India  should  be  considered  for  the  advantage  of  Great 
Rrifain,  it  would  bo  the  wisest  and  the  most  direct  way  of  effecting  it.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
f niry,  tliiM  measure  should  bo  hostile  both  to  the  interest  of  India  and  of  Great  Britain, 
would  if  not  be  prudent  to  adopt  some  means  to  prevent  It  happening,  which  might  delay 
or  avert  the  course  of  those  events  which  are  certainly  operating  to  produce  it  ?  Does  not 
policy,  liiinninity,  and  good  sense,  dictate  this  to  us? 

I  need  »'ay  nothing  of  the  danger  from  possessing  such  an  extensive  dominion  and  so 
r<*niotfs  nor  of  the  perfect  im^Kissibility  of  administerinj^  such  a  government.  All  the 
eMMfiiiiul  wants  of  the  people  must  bo  n^qt'^^^l*  ^^^  ^^^  whole  order  of  their  society  be 
o\f*rtlirown.  It  would  l)0  in  vain  to  talk  of  Natives^  of  rank,  or  of  any  other  distinctions 
iiiuler  our  government,  where  nothing  can  exist  but  selfish  and  sensual  gratifications : 
iivi*ry  tiling  wotiltl  be  levelled,  confounded*  and  degraded.  The  intellectual  improvements 
of  India  would  bo  at  an  end,  and  the  general  effect  would  be  disastrous  to  the  morals, 
I'lniraoter,  and  happiness  of  the  (>eople.  " 

hi  coinpiiriiig  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  Moguls,  or  even 
ol'iiiiy  of  itrt  invaders,  \vc  must  always  Veniember  that  the  sovereign  in  our  case  does  not 
rchide  III  Ills  dominions,  and  the  incalculable  detriment  which  this  circumstance  must 
produce  to  hiim:elf  and  to  his  people,  ll  is  this  which  must  for  ever  render  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  India  a  cohl  and  an  unnatural  connexion.  Our  government, 
however,  from  the  many  excellent  principle*  which  it  contains,  might,  notwithstanding 
all  ItH  disadvantages,  be  converted  into  a  boon  aiitl  a  blessing,  were  it  confined  to  those 
bounds  which  wouki  be  within  reach  of  our  management.  By  spreading  ourselves  over 
till*  vast  empire,  we  are  unable  to  aiteiul  to  many  essential  interests,  and  are  obliged  to 
neglect  the  administration  of  the  valuable  provinces  which  have  been  long  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Company. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  be  the  language  of  very  few  Indiau  politicians,  and  probably 
nobody  has  yet  ventured  to  express  sentiments  which  are  hostile  to  the  feelings  and 
judgment  of  many  able  men«  and  fur  whom  also  I  entertain  a  very  great  respect  and 
esteeni.  My  sole  design  has  been  to  place  the  truth  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and 
if  possible  to  coiuuct  us  with  India  by  solid  and  uatural  ties.  I  have  proposed  a  measure 
capable  of  various  modifications,  but  which,  if  generally  followed,  would  I  think  be  the 
nifans  of  eflecting  many  objects  of  which  go<xl  sense  would  approve.  It  wonid  afford 
at  Icaiit  an  example  of  justice  and  magnanimity  which  would  astonish  the  world. 

The  individual  views  and  sentiments  of  those  who  have  governed  India  at  diflerent 
periods  to  the  ()resent  time  must  have  conferred  a  character  on  their  goveromeotv, 
warlike  or  pacific.  We  must,  however,  look  for  many,  if  uot  all  the  principal  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  country,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  I 
own  that  I  am  disposed  to  regret  the  occurrence  of  events  which  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  weakness  in  the  Native  states,  which  has  rendered  them  incapable  or 
indifferent  in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  their  respective  govemoients. 
Most  of  our  governors  have  been  merely  guided  bv  those  events  which  have  arisen  out 

of 
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of  tlie  administration  of  their  predecessors,  which  were  produced  by  the  natural  progress         No.  20. 
of  human  aflfairs,  and  to  which  they  have  uniformly  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  own          contmrnd- 
views.  

The  character  of  all  the  late  governors  has  been  pacific,  but  their  administrations  have  Letter  from' 
been  made  remarkable  by  successful  wars.  New  alliances  and  a  new  accession  of  Lt-Gd.  Wtlker 
dominion  have  invariably  been  the  result  of  their  operations:  this  will  continue,  and  to B.& Jones, Esq. 
cannot  stop,  while  there  remains  either  power  or  courage  in  India*  It  can  alone  be 
checked  by  Great  Britain  recovering  a  character  for  moderation,  and  by  restoring  to  the 
Native  states  some  portion  of  the  territories  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  in  the 
course  of  warfare.  I  have  no  idea  that  this  measure  would  lessen  our  influence ;  and  it 
might  be  done,  as  I  think  I  have  suggested  in  my  former  letter,  so  as  not  to  impair  any 
of  those  means  which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  India  against  intestine  or  foreign 
dangers :  I  have  merely  stated  a  principle  and  sketched  an  outline.  1  cannot  presume 
to  say  what  territories  should  be  relinquished  or  retained,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
no  nation  or  government,  which  has  resigned  its  political  independence  to  another,  will 
long  remain  satisfied  with  that  state.  We  must  therefore,  under  the  fullest  adoption 
of  this  system,  resign  the  agreeable  illusion  of  maintaining  an  universal  peace  in  India. 
Causes  of  contention,  of  encroachment,  and  jealousy,  must  continually  arise,  which 
war  can  alone  settle.  I  allow  that  the  scheme  is  vast  and  beautiful;  but  have  we 
found  it  practicable  ? 

A.  Walker. 


(Enclosure,  No.  3.) 


LETTER  from  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  Walker  to  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,    dated  Bowland,  (Enclostire,  No.  3.) 

May  1819.  Letter  from 

My  dear  Sir  :  Lt.-Col.  Walker 

SiNCK  I  last  wrote  to  you,  the  aflFairs  of  India  have  been  proceeding  in  a  natural  and  ^®  "^^  S.  Jones, Esq. 
progressive  order ;  they  have  followed  the  course  which  many  men  of  judgment  and 
experience  expected ;  but  they  have  not  yet  passed  their  crisis,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  many  new  and  extraordinary  events.  It  has  been  observed  that  human  affairs 
are  never  long  stationary ;  they  are  either  in  a  state  of  reaction  or  progression.  But  if 
things  cannot  remain  long  in  their  present  state,  it  must  be  wise  and  prudent  to  consider 
how  they  are  likely  to  terminate,  and  be  prepared  in  time  for  the  event  which  is  most 
likely  to  happen.  This  would  be  a  safe  conduct  in  an  individual,  and  is  equally  appli- 
cable, and  even  more  necessary  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  far 
greater  concerns  of  nations. 

It  would  occupy  more  tune  than  is  necessary,  and  would  have  more  the  appearance 
of  a  book  than  a  letter,  to  take  a  minute  review  of  the  transactions  which  have  lately 
taken  place  in  India.  A  few  explanations  may  however  be  useful,  and  sufficient  to 
understand  the  circumstances  which  have  produced  occurrences  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  condition  of  India,  have  been 
operating  slowly  but  steadily  for  the  last  thirty  years.  India  has  been  precipitated  into 
its  present  situation  by  the  weakness,  misfortunes,  and  vices  of  the  Native  governments, 
and  the  excessive  power  of  preponderance  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  European 
nations.  The  first  attack  upon  Tippoo  produced  the  blessings  of  harmony  and  peace. 
Although  the  British  Government  took  the  lead  in  that  war,  and  claimed  the  principal 
glory  of  victory^  this  caused  neither  jealousy  nor  suspicion.  It  was  evidently  undertaken 
for  our  own  safety  ;  and  Tippoo's  character  bad  made  him  the  universal  object  of  fear 
and  distrust. 

At  no  period,  perhaps,  snnce  our  connexion  with  India,  has  our  character  been  so  po- 
pular, and  the  reputation  of  our  government  so  high,  as  during  the  administration  of 
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No.  20.         Lord  Cornwallis    Much  was  owing  to  bis  character,  but  a  great  deal  also  to  the  times 
anuinueti  and  to  the  peculiar  state  of  India. 

(EucltMure.  No.  3.)      The  second  war  with  Tippoo  was  equally  the  effect  of  necessity  and  self-defenee  on  our 

Letter  from         part,  but  the  case  was  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  India.    Tippoo  was  not 

Lt-Col.  Widker     at  this  period   equally  the  object  of  their  alarm  and  apprehension:  his  power  and 

to  3'"S.  Jones, Esq.  resources  were  diminished.    The  Native  states  saw  only  in  his  machinations  the  desire 

of  reveuginf^  himself  on  the  British  Government.  By  this  time,  the  vigour  and  enter- 
prise which  it  had  exhibited, excited  the  jealousy  of  UieMahrattas,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  have  fevn  the  power  of  Great  Britain  reduced  even  by  the  band  of  Tippoo. 
This  was  the  usual  effect  of  envy  caused  by  a  series  of  prosperous  events ;  but  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Seringapatam  aud  the  ruin  of  Tippoo*s  family  did  not  disturb  the  public  tran* 
quillity.  It  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  for  a  moment  silenced  and  astonished  those 
engaged  in  intrigues  which  were  at  once  hostile  to  peace  and  unfavourable  to  the  British 
interests  in  India.  The  Mahrattas  expressed  friendly  sentiments,  and  in  many  respects 
their  conduct  was  cordial  towards  the  Company.  Although  we  had  been  succemful 
beyond  their  wishes  and  expectations,  yet  the  war  we  had  been  engaged  in  was  just;  it 
Iiad  not  been  sought  for  aii^grandizement,  but  strictly  for  our  own  security.  The  whole 
of  our  conduct  at  the  same  time  was  so  fair  and  open,  and  so  free  from  offence  to  any  of 
tlie  Native  powers,  that  neither  Sindia  nor  the  court  of  Poonah  could  find  any  reasooa- 
able  cause  of  umbrage.  It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Mahratta  governments  towards  us  must  have  been  hostile  and  suspicious.  This 
could  not  have  been  evinced  more  strongly  than  by  the  refusal  of  the  Peishwa  to  accept 
a  share  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  which  he  had  lent  no  assistance  to  conquer,  merely  on 
the  condition  of  forming  a  closer  connexion  with  the  British  Government.  The  rejec- 
tion of  this  proposal,  so  congenial  to  the  proi>ensity  of  the  Mahrattas  and  to  his  own 
interest,  showed  how  much  we  were  the  objects  with  this  people  of  alarm  and 
apprehension. 

But  we  nuist  go  back  a  few  years  to  trace  to  its  source  tlie  decline  of  the  Mahratta 
governments,  and  our  own  overwhelming  ascendancy. 

The  ruin  of  the  Mahratta  governments  was  begun  by  cabals  and  disputes  among  die 
heads  of  their  aristocracy.  The  position  which  Sindia  so  long  maintained  at  Poonah 
obstructed  the  views  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  involved  the  affairs  of  the  Mahrattas  in 
irretrievable  disgrace  and  confusion.  The  differences  between  the  Peishwa,  the  Nizam, 
and  Sindia,  produced  the  most  melancholy  and  destructive  effects,  equally  fatal  to  each. 
Sindia  was  the  most  culpable,  as  he  had  the  greatest  power  and  was  the  least  restraiued 
in  the  use  of  it.  While  his  indiscreet  ambition  kept  the  interests  of  the  others  in  a  state 
of  incessant  agitation,  his  own  interests  were  neglected,  and  the  respectability  of  the 
Mahratta  states  received  a  blow  from  which  they  have  never  recovered. 

After  an  ephemeral  blaze,  and  an  elevation  to  power  (principally  by  means  of  the 
French  corps  in  his  service)  which  might  have  made  him  the  arbiter  of  India,  Sindia 
was  rather  unwilling,  except  on  his  own  terms,  than  unable  to  protect  the  Peishwa 
against  the  attack  of  Holkar.  It  was  not  until  by  this  event  the  Peishwa  became  m 
fugitive,  until  he  had  been  driven  from  his  capital  and  appeared  to  be  abandonee!  by  all 
the  world,  that  he  deigned  to  accept  of  a  British  alliance.  This  measure,  which  had 
been  the  principal  object  of  our  politics  at  the  court  of  Poonah  for  many  yearsy  was  al 
length  acceded  to  by  the  Peishwa,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  desperate  distress,  and  W9» 
forgotten  or  proscribed  by  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  confederates. 

This  measure,  which  had  been  so  long  desired,  was  unluckily  successful,  and  perhaps 
to  the  consequences  of  it  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the  annihilation  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
What  was  not  certainly  intended,  it  has  produced  the  deposition  of  the  Peisliwa  him- 
self, and  the  overthrow  of  his  government. 

At  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  we  overlooked  every  diflBcuIty.  Tlie 
risk  and  expense  of  a  war,  which  was  inevitable  before  an  expelled  sovereign  ooold  be 

restored 
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restored  to  his  throne,  where  we  should  afterwards  be  obliged  to  maintain  him ;  the        Nti.  SO. 
danger  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  dissensions  of  such  a  complicated  machine  as  th(^  tiMn^d. 

Mahratta  governments;  and  above  all,  the  infamous  character  of  the  man  in  whose  /^^^  '"""^^^V 
behalf  we  were  to  make  all  these  sacrifices  y  these  circumstances  were  at  once  slighted       I^t^'fyiJii 
and  disregarded.  U^^W^^ . 

It  was  thought  that  every  thing  would  be  repaid  bv  establishing  a  paramount  influence  toB.'S.  JdiTesjKi^. 
at  Puonali.  The  complete  success  of  the  war  which  followed  with  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
attended  by  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  imperial  throne  at 
Delhi,  seemed  to  confirm  all  the  advantages  whrch  were  expected  from  the  alliance  of 
the  Peishwa.  Sindia,  however,  after  a  succession  of  defeats  and  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
part  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  his  existence  as  a  sovereign  depended  on  our  deci- 
sion, steadily  declined  to  bind  himself  to  us  by  the  chains  of  a  subsidiary  alliance.  He 
resisted  all  the  arguments  of  flattery  £nd  Interest,  rather  than  enter  into  an  engagement 
which,  however  much  it  might  be  dressed  in  specious  colours,  must  reduce  him  in 
reality  to  the  de&:raded  situation  of  a  dependent  on  the  British  Government.  This 
example  is  mentioned  to  show  the  real  feeling  which  is  universally  entertained  in  India 
of  this  connexion,  and  how  little  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  co-operation  or  friendship 
of  such  allies. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  alliances  have  been  generally  formed,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  have  been  conducted,  are  unfavourable  to  a  long  intercourse 
of  cordiality. 

They  have  been  always  eagerly  offered  by  the  Company,  and  by  watching  the  moment 
of  some  imminent  danger  pressing  upon  the  Native  states,  many  of  them  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  accept  of  our  assistance*  They  might  have  been  improved  into  many  solid 
advantages,  could  we  have  regulated  ambition  and  checked  the  passions  of  our  nature. 
But  as  they  were  entered  into  from  some  dreadful  necessity,  and  often  for  the  support 
and  gratification  of  a  particular  faction,  when  the  apprehensions  from  the  first  ceased, 
nnd  the  interest  or  influence  of  the  last  gave  way  to  those  of  another  party,  the  British 
alliance  was  viewed  as  an  intolerable  thraldom.  The  advantages  on  both  sides  became 
then  quite  illusory.  From  the  constitution  of  the  subsidized  forces,  the  Native  govern- 
ments can  exercise  little  or  no  authority  over  them.  They  have  found,  not  only  their 
measures,  but  often  the  person  of  the  prince  watched  by  a  military  force. 

They  are  deprived  of  the  choice  of  peace  or  war,  and  are  stripped  of  all  the  privileges 
of  independent  states.  They  are  deterred  from  the  due  exercise  of  the  rights  and  laws  of 
nations.     They  are  not  only  controlled  in  their  external  relations,  but  the  Company's 

Sovernment  have  sometimes  interfered  in  the  management  and  arrangement  of  their 
omestic  aSairs.  This  is  done  on  the  specious  pretence  of  humanity,  and  under  the  plea 
of  recommending  measures  better  adapted  to  the  interest  of  our  ally  ;  but  the  recom- 
mendation is  mandatory,  and  the  usual  exercise  of  authority  is  violated.  Many  of  the 
Native  governments  have  tributaries  and  powerful  feudal  dependents  subject  to  them,  who 
are  frequently  in  a  state  of  resistance,  and  against  whom  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to 
compel  them  to  perform  their  duty.  Tliese  men  will  always  complain  of  oppression,  and' 
endeavour  to  seek  protection  against  the  claims  thej  are  bound  to  satisfy.  When  our 
(lovernment  becomes  their  advocate,  our  ally  suffers  in  his  reputation  and  revenue.  When 
our  assistance  is  required  to  punish  these  refractory  and  rebellious  persons,  the  aid  of  the 
subsidized  force  is  refused,  and  our  ally  is  told  that  the  British  troops  are  not  to  be 
employed  on  trifling  occasions.  At  all  events  our  influence  at  the  subsidizing  court  roust 
be  mamtained.  We  must  for  this  purpose  engage  in  all  the  cabals  of  the  government,  and 
we  must  support  those  that  are  favourable  to  our  interest :  these  have  sometimes  been 
found  acting  in  opposition  to  their  own  sovereign*  This  is  but  a  brief  and  iaint  description 
of  the  nature  of  our  subsidiary  connexions.  It  is  evident  they  must  form  a  weak  Inind  of 
conciliation  and  friendship  between  the  Company  and  the  states  of  India. 

The  veil  is  now  torn  oft'  from  th^s^  alliances ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  their 
natural  effect  has  been  to  produce  doubt,  jealousy,  and  resentment.    They  are  more 

specious 
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specious  in  theory  than  beneficial  in  practice.  le  it  possible  that  affeclion,  cordiality,  or 
confidence  can  exist  under  such  circumstances?  The  measure,  however,  of  subsidizing 
ourselves  to  the  Native  courts  was  not  invented  by  us ;  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  French. 
We  have  indeed  carried  it  to  an  extent  which  neither  nation  could  have  had  in  view  at 
first,  and  by  attempting  to  form  a  federative  system  which  should  preserve  universal  peace, 
we  have  undertaken  an  Utopian  scheme  which  U  impracticable,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
course  of  human  life  and  experience. 

The  nysteni,  however,  of  forming  subsidiary  engagements  was  an  admirable  contrivance, 
if  it  had  been  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  confined  to  weak  states.  As  their  governmeulti 
were  to  be  controlled,  it  was  necesBary  that  they  should  have  do  pretensions;  that  they 
should  be  humble  and  submissive;  that  they  fhould  be  involved  in  emburrasumeuts, and 
alarmed  for  their  existence.  Thefe  diSiculties  were  nut  to  be  temporary,  but  such  as  from 
which  there  was  no  chance  or  hope  of  a  speedy  extrication.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  in 
order  (o  render  these  engat,'emenls  efieclual,  that  the  safety  of  the  government  should 
depend  on  the  support  of  our  troops;  and  to  make  this  apparent,  it  was  also  necessary  that 
the  weakness  whicli  required  the  support  of  a  foreign  anuy  should  be  long,  hereditary,  and 
past  cure.  [)e><peratc  as  this  description  may  appear,  there  were  iimiiy  slates  in  India  in 
this  condition,  and  it  was  wiih  them,  f;enerally  xpeuking,  that  our  first  and  most  fortunate 
connexions  have  been  formrd.  lu  determining  the  late  of  these  ulliuncea,lhe  character  of 
the  government,  or  of  thuse  who  administered  its  affairs,  was  of  soma  importance;  but 
n  long  train  of  misfortunes  and  the  indispensable  want  of  our  assistance,  formed  the  surest 
means  for  its  continuation.  Although  the  Mahralta  governments  were  in  a  state  of 
disorder  and  decay  (I  refer  to  the  period  when  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded),  yet 
their  sentiments  were  still  lofty,  tViey  retained  their  warlike  character,  and  they  had  too 
much  vigour  and  spirit  remaining  to  submit  habitually  to  our  control.  Thus,  our  alliances 
with  that  nation  having  originated  in  causes  of  temponiry  necessity  only,  they  have  been 
dissolved  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  formed.  Witness  the  fate  of  our  alliance  with  the 
Peishwu  and  with  the  Kajah  of  Oerar.  That  with  the  Guicowar  hag  been  more  fortunate, 
becaut«  it  was  formed  with  a  weak  stale,  of  small  extent,  and  in  complete  unarchy. 
There  is  reason  to  think,  and  even  proof  to  produce,  that  the  Peishwa  contemplated  to 
break  his  engagement  at  the  very  time  that  he  put  bis  hand  and  seal  to  the  deed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  a  government  of  any  power  and  vigour  can  submit  for  a  long  lime  to 
the  degradiition  of  our  subsidiary  alliance.  That  principle  is  not  applicable  to  them,  and 
it  was  an  unwise  policy  that  attempted  it. 

I  shall  resume  this  part  of  the  subject  afterwards,  and  at  present  advert  (otbePindarrics, 
who  have  become  lurmidable  us  we  have  seen  them  from  the  success  of  our  arms  in  wars 
with  the  more  powerful  states,  and  from  pursuing  too  far  the  federal  system.  I  ihaU  pro- 
ceed to  oScr  some  prools  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Pindarries  which  we  must  careAilljr  dis- 
tioguisb. 

Ist.  The  Pindarries  are  a  constituent  part  of  every  Indian  army.  They  are  the  scouls 
and  foragers.  They  arc  soldiers ;  but  the  lowest  and  least  honourable  link.  They  belong 
to  no  piiriicular  ca-tc,  but  iii'e  men  atlructed  by  the  hopes  of  adventure  and  plunder,  who 
can  furniith  a  sword  and  a  liursc.  They  receive  no  pay,  and  subsist  themselves  by  what  they 
can  pillage  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  to  which  their  service  ia  confined.  They  are  only 
employed  in  time  of  war,  und  exercise  their  vocation  only  in  the  field.  However  irregular 
and  lawless,  the  Pindarric  is  bound  b)-  obligations,  and  is  obliged  to  submit  to  reguktioni 
which  sometimes  lay  even  a  restraint  on  bis  licentious  habits. 

The  commander  of  the  arnty  uccasionallv  shares  in  the  booty  he  acquires,  and  inch  pert 
of  it  a-i  ill  applicable  to  thesubsistence  of  tEie  troopt  moit  invariably  be  exposed  to  pablic 
sale  in  the  oaxar.  This  was  the  use  nnd  origin  of  (he  inslitutioiib  ■.  It  bore  ■  etroay  rewm- 
bluncc  tt>  the  pillagers  of  Eorope  in  the  thirteenth  and  fouteMh  ceoiariei.  ikIijiBt 
period  e\fiy  army  had  bands  attached  who  were  called  tbe  pilhgtM,  Md  it  m  nmatkti 
that  the  English  pillagen  were  the  most  numerons  awl  Qh  mm! nyaaiaM.  .</  .•  .j^.. 
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In  this  stale  the  Pindarries  were  limited  in  their  number,  and  made  subservient  to  the         No. 
views  of^vemment.    They  were  not  worse  than  the  Cossacks  and  Hulane. 

9d.  It  was  in  the  second  period  that  they  became  farmidable  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  (EnckMure,  No.  A. 
of  India.     In  proportion  ns  the  powers  of  the  Nati%'e  states  have  t>een  reduced,  as  they        Letter  from 
lost  their  terriioritien  and  di^banaed  their  armies,  the  number  and  licentiousness  of  the    Ll««Cal.  Walker 
Pindarries  have  incretised.     With  these  circumstances  the  evil  has  lieen  gradually  gaininf^  to  &  S.  Jones.  Ricj. 
ground.    The  population  of  India  is  essentially  military.    Many  have  no  other  profession 
than  that  of  arms.     The  destrtiction  of  Ti»poo*6  power,  the  decline  of  the  Niaam*s,  of  the 
Peishwa*s,  Sindia's,  Holkar*s,  and  many  less  powerful  states,  must  have  thrown  out  of 
employment,  at  a  moderate  computation,  half  u  million  of  combatants.    The  number  of 
dependents  and  followers  of  all  kinds  who  were  at  the  same  time  discharged  must  have 
been  still  greater* 

The  increase  of  the  English  army,  the  only  army  that  added  to  its  numbers  in  India,  did 
not  probably  exceed  SO,OM  or  40,000  men.  The  remaining  multitude  who  were  disl>anded 
had  no  other  means  of  supporting  themselves  but  by  their  swords.  There  was  no  longer 
any  service  for  them  among  the  Native  governments.  An  overstocked  profession  is  like  • 
superabundant  population  :  but  the  peoule  of  India  cannot  have  recourse  to  emigration  ; 
they  cannot  fly  from  their  distress  by  seeking  relief  or  destruction  in  other  regions,  as  the 
unfortunate  in  this  country  look  to  the  uncultivated  lands  of  America.  But  the  mischief 
did  not  come  all  at  once;  its  approach  was  gradual,  as  1  have  already  observed*  It  was 
remarked  that  the  number  of  Pindarries  was  first  augmented  in  the  Mahratta  armies, 
while  their  usual  force  diminished  ;  that  their  chiefs  assumed  more  conseauence,  and  that 
their  dhurrahs  were  kept  embodied  in  the  time  of  peace.  They  were  in  this  situation 
maintained  commonly  by  living  at  free  Quarters,  in  the  territories  of  the  prince  whom  thejr 
served  ;  and  taking  advantage  further  or  his  weakness,  they  soon  possessed  themselves  of 
forts  and  districts.  The  increased  views  of  plunder  would  necessarily  t>e  the  means  of 
adding  to  their  numbers,  and  they  became  every  day  of  more  importance  in  the  political 
consideration  of  India.  Their  character  and  condition  was  now  considerably  cnanged. 
They  became  a  powerful  community,  exercising  a  separate  and  in  many  cases  an  inde- 
pendent  juri^^diction;  professing  in  some  instances  a  nominal  obedience  when  it  suited  their 
purpose,  but  every  where  in  fact  setting  authority  at  defiance,  and  committing  the  most 
licentious  excet^ses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  Pindarries  farther, 
but  it  is  not  superfluous  to  observe  how,  in  human  affairs,  the  same  circumstances  have 
almost  invariably  produced  the  same  results.  The  Pindarries  as  we  have  latterlj  seen 
them,  and  the  free  companies  of  the  middle  ages,  have  the  same  identity.  The  former 
were  augmented  by  dist>anding  armies  in  India,  and  the  latter  owed  their  origin  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  France  and  Ekigland.  The  Pindarries 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  an  historian,  the  cotemporary  of  the  free  eotDpaoies. 
^^  These  companies  having  been  brought  up  to  arms,  and  taught  to  live  on  pillage  and 
plunder,  neither  could  nor  would  abstain  from  it.'*  The  disbanded  men  formea  theaiselvea 
into  corps  and  chose  leaders.  They  said  among  themselves,  ^^  that,  though  the  kings  had 
made  peace  with  each  other,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  live.'* 

The  free  companies  had  the  same  fate  as  the  Pindarries.  Their  increasing  enormities 
excited  the  outcry  of  Europe,  and  they  were  gradually  extirpated  or  incorporated  with  the 
regular  armies,  and  compelled  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  Negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  their  leaders ;  pensions  and  lands  were  assigned  to  them  on  condition  of  relin- 
quiflliing  their  disorderly  habits.  What  is  this,  whicn  happened  five  hundred  years  ago, 
but  the  history  of  the  Pindarries  ?  They  were  brought  into  activity  by  the  aaaM  causes, 
and  they  were  reduced  for  the  same  crimes. 

But  neither  did  the  firee  companies  nor  the  Pindarries  arise  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
aocieiy.  They  were  produceo  by  particular  circumstances,  which,  returning  in  our  own 
timea,  would  have  again  prodticed  them,  had  not  the  prudence  or  precaution  of  the  allied 
goverameiits  stationed  in  France  a  great  force,  which  overawed  its  dispersed  soldiery  and 
checked  their  Miscbievoua  associations.    Notwithstanding  this  precaution  numbers  formed 

themselves 
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No.  '20.  themselves  into  troops  of  banditti,  and  infested  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  shall  offer 

^mhni'T.i.  but  one  more  reflection  upon  this  subject.   Although  these  disorders  have  been  suppressed 

.;    .   .     7  M  ^  3  \  in  India,  and  they  have  been  nipt  in  the  bud  in  France,  we  must  not  expect  to  see,  either 

"T-^'ier^froni        '"  that  or  in  this  part  of  the  world,  those  moral  habits  soon  restored,  which  are  nece*«iarv 

Lt  •(  :ul.  Walker     ^^  secure  prosperity  and  domestic  tranquillity.     Evil  passions  and  contending  inter^Os 

to  li.  S.iones.  Esq.  ^'H  '*>"»  prevail. 

But  it  is  useless  to  repine  at  events  that  are  past,  and  at  misfortunes  that  are  beyond 
recal.  We  may,  however,  derive  from  them  the  materials  of  watchfulness  and  wisdom, 
whose  due  exercise  may  prevent  tlieir  recurrence,  and  mitigate  many  evils  over  which  our 
control  is  but  partial.  These  events  have  come  in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  insinuate  that  peculiar  culpability  i-t 
attachable  to  the  immediate  agents.  The  evils  alluded  tomi^ht  perhaps  have  been  avoided 
at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  Lord  Hastings  and  the  present  Government  of  India  have  done 
everything  in  tlieir  power  to  prevent  the  war  which  has  laid  India  at  our  feet.  The 
language  and  the  conduct  of  L(»rd  Hastings  have  been  equally  marked  by  moderation  and 
a  frank  and  manly  decision.  There  has  appeared  less  of  poliiical  nianceuvre  and  mystery 
in  his  proceedings  than  it  'n^  common  to  find  in  the  transactions  of  statesmen. 

In  this  long  letter,  much  longer  than  I  intended,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  statement 
of  circumstances  and  facts.  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  obvious,  and  cannot 
l)e  mistaken.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  more  closely  the  questions  which  seem  to 
relate  to  the  present  state  and  the  future  prospects  of  this  country  in  India.  I  shall  not 
repi*at  what  I  have  said  in  my  fonner  letter  rcspectnig  the  policy  which  might  be  pursued  in 
order  to  fix  a  limit  to  our  territorial  dominion,  although  I  still  think  it  practicable,  and  all 
the  events  which  have  lately  cKcurred  in  that  country  prove  that  it  is  desirable. 

There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  the  state  of  India  ;  one  of  them  would  consist  in  preeerv. 
inff«  ^>)<^1  the  other  in  changing  the  general  svstem  of  its  government.  England  has 
aiiopteil  the  last  method  without  pmbalny  intending  it.  In  renouncing  tlie  did  system  to 
:ulopt  a  new  one,  we  have  encountered  all  the  difficulties  which  the  interest  and  tike  preju- 
dices of  a  numennis  ]x*ople  could  inteqxtse.  The  habits  of  nations  are  strong,  and  those  of 
India  are  almost  unconquerable.  The  voke  which  we  have  imposed,  however  mild,  is  borne 
with  much  less  patience  by  them  than  their  own  domestic  tyranny.  The  chiefs  are  exaspe- 
rated at  the  late  events  and  are  readv  to  retaliate  the  first*  opportunity.  Their  power  and 
connexions  are  still  great.  The  people,  and  especially  the  men  of  rank  and  property,  remain 
attached  to  their  hereditary  race  of  princes.  They  would  instantlv  rise  against  us  whenerer 
they  jierceive  any  hopes  oiT  deliverance :  we  must  not  be  deceiveil  by  any  outward  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  good-humour.  Vassal  states  are  always  more  inclined  to  assist  than 
repel  danger.  The  whole  are  hostile  to  us.  The  l)est  infonned  men  in  India  scruple  not  to 
say,  that  discontent  and  reWUious  designs  are  to  be  found  in  every  class  of  society ;  and 
that  there  must  Ix^  another  explosion  in  a  year  or  two.  It  was  believed  that  Sindia  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  bn^aking  out,  and  that  the  Peishwa  was  an  unctHiquerable 
intrij^ier,  who  would  not  remain  quiet.  The  Nizanrs  government  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution^ 
and  It  is  not  to  be  sup[x>sed  that  it  can  long  stand.  Rumours  are  already  prevalent  in  India 
of  there  Ix^ing  a  league  on  fiHit  Ivt^een  all  the  Native  ]x>wers  to  rise  upon  us;  this  is  inuat 

Eittbably  untrue,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  this  design  would  be  fonned  so  soon  after  defeat : 
ut  the  %'erv  existence  of  such  reports  shows  the  public  feeling,  and  how  generally  the 
ex^vctation  of  an  attack  on  us  is  entertained.  It  implies  the  realitv  i^ our  daiu^r  and  the 
^u$pieious  nature  of  our  Mt  nation.  However  miserably  planned  and  ill  executed  their  leagues 
may  have  been,  would  it  Iv  prudent  to  relv  on  this  being  alway>  the  case  f  Those  are  never 
well  advisee!  who  despise  their  enemies.  The  scene  of  empire' is  alwavs  changing.  Can  we 
exi)ect  that  a  dominion  hi  Id  under  so  manv  extraonlinary  and  unfavourable  circumstance^^ 
will  esoajx*  the  common  fate  .•  This  would  be  contnuy  toroason  and  experience.  Its  safetj 
de^x'nds  on  an  unbroken  train  of  success  and  prosperity ;  the  smallest  check  or  reversie 
would  expose  it  to  the  greatest  hazard.     Many  may  stiUT  remember  the  agitation  which  the 

nimoiir 
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tumour  of  the  unfavourable  result  of  the  liattle  with  the  RohDIas  occasioned,  and  the  exten-         No.  HO. 
sive  scene  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  which  was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  forth.  ctmiinueH. 

Tho  danger  of  a  foreign  attack  may  appear  remote  at  present,  but  we  should  not  for  that  (Enclosure,  No.  H  ) 
reaiou  oTcrlook  it.     The  northern  frontier  of  India  is  surrounded  by  warlike,  enterprizing.        Letter  from 
and  numerous  nations.     They  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  India  as  their  prey,  and     Lt.^Col.  Walker 
the  high  road  to  fortune.     Intestine  divisions  and  excessive  population  have,  at  diiferent  ^  **•  ^-  '^^^^^y  Ewj. 
periods,  compelled  them  to  make  their  irruptions.     Should  this  danger  ever  come,  and  come 
It  will,  as  the  sources  of  information  are  bejoud  our  reach,  we  have  no  means  of  calcu- 
lating when  it  mav  happen :  it  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.     But  have  we  no  danger  to 
apprehend  from  Luroix'  ?    The  naval  forces  of  France  u)ust  revive,  and  the  first  moment  of 
leisure  or  opportunity  will  be  employed  in  an  attempt  to  despoil  us  of  India.     Russia  can 
approach  us  by  land :  she  once  entertained  the  design  of  marching  thither,  and  to  a  oon» 
quenng  nation  like  her,  there  is  no  scheme  so  vast,  which  has  that  ooject  in  view,  which  she 
may  not  be  expected  to  attempt.     In  our  calcidation  of  accidents,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
rising  power,  tne  great  resources,  and  the  active  ambition  of  America. 

But  when  this  country  is  engaged  in  war  with  her  neighbours,  the  expense  and  burthen 
of  defending  India  may  be  more  than  she  can  support.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  at 
various  periods,  and  it  occurred  during  the  last  European  war.  This  <x;casioned  a  sugges* 
tion  to  tne  Government  in  England,  regarding  the  expediency  of  employing  in  India  his 
Majesty'^s  regiments  of  negroes,  when  the  urgency  of  the  public  ser\'ice  required  the  employ- 
ment of  so  large  a  body  of  European  troops  for  tfie  service  of  India. 

Independent  of  the  great  risk  and  uncertainty  of  maintaining  this  remote  dominion,  there 
remains  a  circumstance  of  [x^rhaps  still  more  vital  importance  to  be  considered  ;  this  is  the 
expense  and  sacrifice  of  various  kinds  which  it  requires.  If  our  territorial  ))ossession8  in 
India  cannot  pay  the  expense  of  governing  and  of  aefending  them,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
they  can  be  valuable  to  Great  Bntain,  since  they  neither  acid  to  her  power  nor  her  wealth. 
They  operate,  in  fact,  as  a  drawback  on  the  strength  of  this  nation  :  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger and  distress  they  exhaust  her  treasures  and  population. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  hod  the 
policy  of  the  Company  been  directed  to  preserve,  instead  of  subverting  the  ancient 
system  of  India ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  how  far  our  interest  and  influence  may 
be  maintained  by  returning  to  the  old  channels,  and  the  long-established  nxxle  of  govern- 
ment in  that  countr}'.  I  nave  already  made  this  proposition,  and  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
very  debateable  question.  The  interests  of  many,  and  the  prejudices  of  others,  will  alwaya 
l>e  ready  to  put  a  negative  upon  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  may  exercise  the  right 
which  we  have  obtained,  andi  which  victory  has  been  admitted  in  all  ages  to  confer.  But 
would  it  be  wise  to  seize  all  that  strength  and  power  may  have  given  us,  when  its  {losse^- 
Hion  is  not  merely  unprofitable  but  burdensome  ?  We  have  attained  a  situation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Ix'gislature,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Company.  It  has  been 
prm'ed  by  experience,  that  we  cannot  provide  for  the  domestic  government  of  India,  which 
must  include  its  happiness  and  pros|ierity,  unless  at  the  expense  of  the  population  and 
finances  of  Great  Bntain ;  it  would  require  establishments  and  sacrifices  which  we  cannot 
support.  A  prudent  person  would  desire  to  escape  from  such  a  situation,  provided  it  can 
l)e  done  vrith  safety  and  honour.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  my  former  letter,  that  both 
these  circumstances  may  be  provided  for,  and  I  shall  not  offer  any  more  arguments  upon  this 
subject,  until  I  see  the  objections  made  to  those  already  advanced. 

I  may  be  permitted,  liowever,  to  observe,  tliat  the  argument  here  is  very  strong,  and  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  attend  to  the  facts  while  they  can  be  turned  to 
account.  Britain  is  daily  becominglcss  able  to  iK^ar  ex{Kniditure.  In  the  mean  time  India 
is  continually  becoming  less  productive,  and  widi  the  extension  of  territory  more  expensive. 
Every  wise  and  reflecting  man,  who  at  the  same  time  loves  his  countr}',  cannot  fail  to  desire 
the  adoption  of  aoroe  measure  which  may  turn  aside  the  misfortunes  to  be  predicted  from 
•uch  a  state  of  things. 

VI.  2  Z  The 
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No.  'JO.  The  question  at  issue  is  a  singular  one  in  politics,  but  not  altogether  a  new  one.     It  is 

rontinurj.  not  to  rcducc  but  restore  the  government  of  our  rivals,  by  replacing  in  India  a  wholesome 

(EncIo«ure~  No  "J )  counterpoise  to  our  power.     This  can  only  be  effected  oy  restoring,  in  some  degree,  the 

Letter  from        vigour  of  our  Native  governments,  by  releasing  from  our  ffrasp  many  provinces  which 

Lt.-Col.  Walker     ^^  uselessly  possess,  and  whose  government  we  can  imperfectly  admmister.     We  have 

to  B.  S.  Jonei,  Esq.  imagined  tnat  our  government  is  a  boon  to  the  people  of  India ;   this  is  quite  unsupported 

by  facts,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature.  This  opinion  owes  its  origin  to 
national  flattery,  and  to  the  habits  of  praise  and  adulation  which  seem  to  be  inhaled  with 
the  climate  of  tnat  country.  It  is  not  the  question,  whether  our  Grovemment  may  be  better 
or  worse  than  those  of  the  Natives ;  be  that  as  it  may,  they  prefer  their  own.  Whether 
this  opinion  be  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  thing  which  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument,  and  the  result  to  which  it  should  lead.  But  I  will  not  dilate 
upon  this  subject,  which  I  have  already  considered  on  another  occasion. 

This  is  but  a  cursory  view  of  the  difficulties  of  our  anomalous  situation  in  India,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  of  importance  to  suggest  any  practicable  remedy  by  which  they  might 
be  either  removed  or  diminished.  At  present  we  are  running  great  risks,  without  any 
national  benefit,  and  if  the  present  system  is  allowed  to  continue,  we  shall  in  a  short  time 
have  much  greater  to  encounter.  Tlie  language  of  Livy  regarding  the  Roman  empire  is 
emphatically  applicable  to  the  state  of  our  ]£istem  dominions.  ^  Ab  exiffuis  profecta  mitiis, 
eo  creverit,  ut  jam  magnitudine  laborat  sua,^  which  having  taken  its  nse  from  small 
beginnings,  hath  grown  to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness,  that  it  now  totters  under  its  own 
weight.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  same  ideas  of  extensive  and  growing  territory  which  it 
has  been  my  ol^ect  to  unfold.  He  again  says,  **  Jam  pridem  prevalentis  populi  vires  se 
ipsffi  conficiant,  *^  The  strength  of  this  overgrown  people  hath  been  for  some  time  working 
its  own  ruin.^  He  foresaw  that  well-conducted  and  well-organized  but  vast  government 
crushing  itself  under  its  own  weight. 

Ages  l)efore  the  event,  he  saw  the  growing  torpor  which  finally  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  vitality  of  the  body  politic.  Such  was  the  late  of  Rome,  and  it  was  anticipated  ;  but 
that  the  same  fate  has  not  long  affo  attended  our  Indian  empire,  has  been  the  wonder  of 
many  reflecting  men.  The  crisis  is  however  approaching,  and  it  will  be  wisdom  to  ward  it 
off.  It  apix^ars  to  me  that  many  of  the  dangers  of  our  idtuation  may  be  guarded  against 
by  the  adoption,  in  substance  at  least,  of  the  measures  I  have  suggested,  and  it  ia  under 
this  sincere  conviction  that  I  have  irentured  to  propose  an  alternative,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  not  be  much  relished.  I  should  still  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  useful  to  the  Company, 
and  that  the  name  of  our  nation  should  be  revered  among  the  people  of  India.  The  terror 
of  our  arms  would  add  weight  and  dimity  to  our  moderation.  I  would  urge  ua  a^n,  in 
the  words  of  another  historian,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  by  maintaining  the 
dignity  c{  our  empire  without  attempting  to  enlarge  its  limita.  ^<  By  every  honourafaJe 
expedient  they  invited  the  friendship  or  their  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  mankind 
that  their  power,  raised  above  the  temptation  of  conquest,  was  actuated  only  by  the  love  of 
order  and  justice.^ 

The  progress  of  human  affairs  is  everywhere  the  same ;  the  same  scenes  will  be  repeated 
in  India  which  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  Europe.  The  Native  governments  are  exaspe^ 
rated  against  us,  and  they  will  certainly  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  retaliation.  The 
■tniggle  can  only  be  ended  by  their  recovering  their  authority,  to  a  certain  extent,  or  in  our 
making  a  complete  conquest  of  India.  The  question  is,  then,  in  fact,  whether  thia  oanqaeH 
would  Ik*  desirable  and  advantageous  to  this  country  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  ila 
having  been  condemned  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  justice,  good  tense,  and 
moderation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  have  uniformly  disapproved  df  exteraive  terri- 
lorial  acquisitions. 

I  conceive  it  is  in  our  power,  by  a  ffreat  and  magnanimoua  act,  which  juatice  and  reaaon 
will  approve,  but  of  which  history  afforda  only  one  or  two  examples,  to  relieve  oundvea  of 
many  of  our  present  difficultiea.  I  have  already  expUafd  tUa^flmi  to  cowte  m  Mluiw 
tari^  reUnquishing  a  great  part  of  our  domimoiia  t»  llK'sMiiin(<ia»ali%HliffJWiMita 
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recover  their  oonfideDoe  by  sbowiiu^  tbem  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  ambitious  views  of         No.  99* 

possessing  their  country,  and  b^  feavinff  them  in  a  state  of  real  independence,  to  engage  cMiuMiftf. 

th^m  to  unite  sincerely  and  cordially  in  tbe  defence  and  tranquillity  of  India.    By  thisjdan  it^^4g^^Zr  Ho  S.) 

our  influence  would  not  be  dimkiisbed,  but  be  made  more  secure,  and  the  income  of^tbe  ^     Letter  (roa 

Company  would  be  aupnented.    Great  BritaiD  baa  reached  a  stage  of  power  and  glory  in    Lt^^c^i.  WaO^er 

India  which  has  nothm^  to  fear  from  having  her  conduct  misinterpreted.      It  would  be  toB.S.  Jenes^JEsq. 

easy  to  prevent  her  motives  from  being  mista£en,  and  insidious  reports  which  her  enemies 

might  circulate  would  c|uickly  vanish.    On  the  strength  of  this  sentiment  we  might  secured 

rely,   and  on  the  ciBciency  of  our  situation.     With  troops  at  every  point,  and  so  weU 

equipped,  we  should  at  least  have  nothing  to  fear.     The  people  of  India  are  far  from  being 

indifferent  to  political  measures,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  in  circumstances 

Aivonrable  to  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  to  see  revived  a  considerable  portion  of 

pstriotic  spirit.     Why  are  public  undertakings,  either  of  ornament  or  utility,  less  heard  of 

m  India  than  formerly  ?     Why  are  they  scarcely  heard  of  at  all  in  the  territories  which  are 

subject  to  the  Company  ?     Why  have  literary  pursuits  ceased  ?    We  must  answer— -the 

inhabitants  are  no  longer  allowed,  at  least  in  our  dominions,  to  take  any  part  in  public 

affairs ;   and  in  those  countries  which  are  still  under  the  Native  rulers,  their  powers  are 

crampt  and  subdued,  partly  by  the  influence  of  our  system,  and  partly  by  other  causes  of 

decay.     Men  are  excited  to  action  by  their  feelings :  remove  this  impulse,  and  torpor  or 

death  muat  succeed  to  a  useful  life. 

No  period  can  be  more  favourable  for  making  this  important  experiment  than  the  present 
We  have  recently  victoriously  concluded  a  just  and  necessary  war.  The  fate  of  India  is  at 
our  disposal.  We  should  have  all  the  advantage  of  the  ranlc,  weight,  character,  and  expe- 
rience of  the  present  GovemorHg^eneral.  This  circumstance  would  be  of  great  moment  in 
carrying  into  effect  any  radical  change  in  our  syMem.  The  people  who  saw  the  same 
eminent  person  conferring  the  gift  who  so  lately  led  or  directed  against  them  all  the  force 
of  British  India,  and  overthrew  with  ease  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  would 
never  imagine  that  the  concessioiis  he  was  disposed  to  make  were  the  effects  of  weakness  or 
fear.  They  would  rather  see  in  the  measure  the  realization  of  the  professions  which  the 
Company  have  continually  made  in  India,  and  at  length  be  convinced  that  they  desired  no 
farther  territorial  acquisition ;  that  the  extent  and  ann  of  their  policy  was  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium  of  power,  not  to  oppress  or  destroy  the  institutions  of  the  country.  In  order 
to  plant  more  deeply  and  firmly  the  principles  which  would  ffuide  this  measure,  and  to  give 
to  It  the  solemnity  which  is  dne  to  its  importanoe,  it  wcmld  be  highly  expedient  to  appofait 
a  convenient  place  where  the  present  heaos  of  the  Native  governments  or  their  representa- 
tives might  meet  the  Oovemor*generaL  In  this  congress  Uie  affairs  of  the  country  would 
be  discussed,  and  the  resolutions  which  might  be  fiirmed,  carried  into  effect  by  men  the 
most  competent  to  appreciate  them  and  ute  most  inter^ted  in  their  execution.  In  this 
aasembly,  while  the  Grovemor«general  would  have  an  opportunity  of  settling  a  system  of 
government  for  India  with  the  natives  of  the  highest  rank,  influence,  and  taknt,  be  would 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  promulgating,  personally,  the  prindides  and  motives 
which  actuated  the  British  Government  It  woubi  be  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  chiefs,  and  by  the  ascendency  of  his  high  talents  and  unquestiooahle  influence^, 
to  engage  both  their  feelings  and  judgment  in  favour  ol  the  measure.  Cordiality  would 
thus  be  restored,  and  a  spirit  infused  whidu  spreading  through  the  whole  society,  woold 
iiuij^  a  general  zeal  in  what  every  man  would  fed  to  be  his  own,  as  well  as  the  fnimmpsi 
cause ;  fiix  many  of  these  men  are  susceptible  of  public  feelines,  and  all  of  them  are  aUve 
:  to  their  own  interest  It  was  by  cooferrii^  benefits  that  the  Romans  enlarged  the  cirde  of 
their  friends*  Before  coodudinff,  I  may  refer  to  another  maxim  of  that  cefelnrated  pmik%: 
it  was  one  of  the  established  pnnciples  in  their  policy,  to  regard  the  obedience  which  flows 
f(om  inclination  as  at  once  more  safe  and  honourable  than  that  which  is  extorted  by 
.cberdon. 

The  tenure  of  our  empire  in  India  is  purely  military ;  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  support 
ibis  cold  and  rigid  tie  by  one  of  a  more  oatund,  and  consequently  of  a  mcMre  durable  km? 

vi.  2Z2  Would 
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*o.   i^>.  WoiiUi  it  t\cit^  in  ^iiort^  he  desirable  to  eneraft  die  strength  ci  die  awoid  on  the  habitsiMt 

•   ■i*)»c.  iifertions  ot'  the  p#*ople  ? 

tn4i  r^  ^n    5  .        '  ^"*  ^t«•onl]fly  convinced  of  the  necesrtity  of  adoptmg  a  neir  Hne  of  policy  in  regard  of  «xzr 

K«^*ier'r'mn%         ttuWfiw  .»nipirp,  and  that  the  substratum,  at  least,  of  tliat  poticT  should  comst  ol  the  ^Hwral 

>#  -C^.  .Valker     prinnpl»»^  ^vhirh  I  have  en<l*>avoured,  however  irr.perfectly.  to  cfevelope.     If  I  fasvc  f^nl  to 

o  ji;  A  .imMR.  R<w^  import  t-h<»  -lame  impreswion**  to  your  mind  which  much  reflectioa  has  produced  m  btqwh,  I 

;mi  di«<pr/ierl  to  attribute  thii^  not  to  the  cause  itself,  but  to  him  that  pleads  it.  let  this 
;iekiv>w{ed^^ment,  then,  gain  for  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  and  ajgumaits  whsdi  han^ 
be«»n  bro^i^t  forward  fUi  that  cnol  and  candid  consideratioo  which  is  doe  tp  theg  MMUta- 
^irahle  importance^ 

Mivrh  inde«>d  would  I  rmovce  in  the  arloption  of  any  plan  which  would  bring  about  the 
mimifold  h^^nefitt  to  which  I  have  aHuded  to  my  country,  to  the  East-IndEa  Conpany,  and 
fo  rh#*  innumerable  inha?>itant«  of  these  regions,  where  a  great  portuxi  of  my  aays  have 

h>4>en  «p-*nt, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard  and  estccBy 

(Signed)         A.  Walker, 

t  (M  not  rfrtain  a  r^>py  of  my  reply  Ui  the  foregoing  letter.  ^  Much  as  I  valued  the 
infonrtHti^^  ari<l  admired  the  lilx.rality  of  my  d^rrespondenf  s  sentiments*  I  could  not  hold 
<*ut  fo  hirri  any  c  <  f  xcUtion  that  the  measure  which  he  recommended  would  be  adopted. 

B.  S.  J, 


*    -.i./N   111   V   . 
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xi.nMto  \Yy  ^  KX TRACT  from  a  MINUTE  by  a  Member  of  the  Bombay  Council, 

vinmf>of  ^rh^  dated  13th  April  1810. 

^!o^7m■ilTrt^o         Tifr.  \oiltr  from  Colonel  Walker,  now  brought  forward,  involves  a  question  of  mat 

polihr'til  mifKirtanci^t  on  which  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  concise  remarka. 

I  fi,v  v#i  ofu^n  adv/iCHti-d  the  curtailment  of  the  Company's  territorial  possessions  in  India, 
nffi\  hnv^  f¥Mt  ri<ih*rHlifd  propositions  to  this  effect  to  gentlemen  in  England,  onu  olgcct 
ht  whi/^h  Intf,  Nil  bf  Ml  ftUKgested,  was  the  means  of  raising  funds  to  pay  off  or  diminish  the 

'Ihn9  out  Ihfftlmwn  htfi  now  too  extensive;  that  our  aggrandizement  is  an  object  of 
umfM*n\  tU»fhhi4Mtl  Hhd  difima^ ;  that  it  has  superinduced  a  preferable  attention  to 
hffM^h  \,hU^y  tHiUht  lUttU  to  the  improvement  of  internal  resources;  that  our  strength  and 
ifMt^utftntf  Ufi^mhn  mftt  ^oiivumiently  wasted  on  remote  objects ;  that  it  is  a  system  esseiH 
^fwMy  ¥¥nfUUt*,  f»ht\  iMfiMMtK  iifavy  expense;  that  military  pursuits  will  be  the  chief  object 
*4nU  ^o^MhifM*^  wUnfti  u  military  ascendancy  is  found  to  prevail;  that  peace  is  now  m 
<fm^h  hiftfi^i  n$tt\  lUml  fOMntMiit  hfwtility,  internal  or  external,  has  been  the  conseqaenoe  of 
f*4i4*htht\  f^m\»hh,  ftfiH  Will  iiiiTvitably  continue  to  eniplov  both  our  arms  and  resources, 
w^Mf^'fft  •49iht%  trttUitti  rhnfiiff*,  munt  be  evident  to  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  series  of 
h¥0^hl€  tluttttyt  liitu  yuMM  ifi  India,  compared,  also,  with  those  which  present  to  our  Tiew  m 
i*tMf$ft^htnif\Uittii  rrvomblatici*,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  European  common^' 

I  mm  ht  0»ifiuhiUt  hffwnvnr,  that  curtailment  of  territory,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  should 

fm^UM  b#>  r#>|rMlNii«il  liy  tfuniiral  principles  applicable  to  our  possessions  and  to  the  state 

44t4fi$f  »iit(|hl»oiir«»  thsM  Tiy  any  supposed  advantages  of  local  and  limited  effect,  and  that  it 

•  •UtiuM  !##  (fiuriiM  on  ii  tar  bronoer  basis  than  the  trifling  reduction  of  a  few  public  ser- 

Tants^ 
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vasts,  or  of  a  umall  portioo  of  public  debt,  whilst  miUiona  are  accuraolating  in  other 
quarters. 

Our  most  valuable  possessions,  taken  collectively,  are  the  Bengal  provinces;  and  in 
arranfements  of  the  nature  above  suggested,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  guarding 
and  strengthening  of  that  portion  of  our  dominions,  and  to  the  check  it  majr  be  necessary 
to  establish  against  neighbours  or  rivals  likely  to  assail  us  in  that  quarter.  It  is  in  this 
vieif  that  the  line  of  demarcation  ought  to  be  drawn,  when  all  beyond  it  might  be  advan* 
tagaously  surreodereil.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  must  require  profound  deliberation,  minute 
chorographical  and  satistical  inquiries,  and  a  most  comprehensive  view,  both  of  immediate 
effects  and  of  probable  remoter  consequences ;  neither  do  I  think  it  should  be  decided  by 
any  distant  authority,  but  by  the  greatest  talents  that  can  be  assembled  on  the  spot,  to 
bestow  on  a  question  so  complicated  and  important  the  most  grave,  deliberate,  ana  uodi* 
vided  attention. 

As  to  the  possesi'ions  on  this  side,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  for  reasons  to  be  here« 
after  detailpdi  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  India  more  especially,  they  cannot 
be  separately  or  partially  reduced  without  danger. 

The  advantages  of  Bombay  consist  iii  its  commercial  site,  importance,  and  resources,  its 
unequalled  harbour  and  means  of  naval  accommodation,  and  its  situation  on  the  Western 
coast,  considered  relatively  to  Europe  and  to  the  Poona  Mahrattas.  These  are  too  well 
known  to  require  ampli6catioD.  The  advantages  of  Guzerat  (including  all  we  bold  to  the 
northward)  may  lie  referred  to  its  particular  position  considered  in  respect  to  the  other 
greater  powers  of  India,  its  internal  resources,  and  to  its  frontier  position  in  regard  to  the 
Western  powers. 

First. — Whether  or  not  any  plan  of  general  curtailment,  and  consequent  partition  of 
territory,  be  seriously  a  regular  system  of  check  in  respect  to  the  conterminotis  native 
States,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  An  inspection  of  the  colouroJ 
map  of  ludia  will  show  that  the  distance  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Guzerat  to  that 

[>art  of  the  Nizam*s  territory  formerly  possessed  by  us,  and  now  in  fact  occupied  by  a 
arge  detachment  of  British  troops,  is  but  short,  the  intervening  country  being  open ;  that 
the  northern  boundary  about  the  Jumna,  and  that  armies  stationed  at  these  points  ready 
to  move  in  any  required  direction,  or  to  co-operate,  if  necessary,  with  forces  rrom  Bengal 
or  Bundlecund,  would  give  a  weight  to  our  foreign  politics  widely  felt  by  those  powers  in 
India  most  likely  to  retain,  if  not  most  able  to  improve,  their  present  formidable  degree 
ofstrengtlu 

To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  the  policy  of  a  local  act  of  the  nature  recomniended, 
in  its  effects  on  the  other  subsidized  powers,  and  whether  it  may  not  excite  expectatiooa 
or  demands  in  other  quarters  calculated  to  embarrass  our  more  extended  political  relatioils* 
The  obvious  deductions  from  this  argument  would  still  further  support  the  suggestioa 
above  offered,  viz,  that  curtailmeut  of  territory  should  be  a  general,  not  a  partial  measure* 
The  one  might  be  rendered  unquestionably  safe,  the  other  is  at  least  liable  to  the  risk  of 
injurious  cousequences.  It  might  also  be  asked,  whether  the  measure  should  not  be. 
general  to  be  strictly  just  ? 

Second. — The  internal  resources  of  Guzerat  are  great.  Its  wealth,  both  landed  and 
cemmercial,  is,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  very  considerable,  and  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  richest  portions  of  our  Eastern  empire,  for,  independent  of  its  rich  mer- 
chants and  shroffs,  it  contains  a  race  of  landed  proprietors  whose  rents  are,  comparatively^ 
speaking,  but  moderately  assessed  to  the  pubuc  revenue.  The  sums  capable  of  being 
raised  in  that  quarter  on  emergent  occasions  would  almost  surpass  belief  if  the  fact  were 
not  ascertained.  These  will  ever  be  at  the  command  of  the  Company's  government  while 
its  power  and  influence  remain  unimpaired ;  but  with  any  material  diminution  thereof^  the 
continuance  of  at  least  the  same  extent  of  advantage  may  reasonably  lie  questioned.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  these  resources  to  ourselves,  we  should  also  seriously  consider 
both  tlie  consequences  and  the  chance  of  their  being  possessed  by  eoemiea^ 
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The  iaterfereoce  of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Guzerat  is  moreover  liable  to  lew 
objection  than  might  be  urged  against  most,  if  not  the  wliole,  of  our  other  Inte  acqui- 
sition!. It  was  earnestly  and  long  solicited  by  the  Guicaivar  government  before  it  was 
given,  and  when  given,  it  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  saved  that  State  from  impcii4ing 
ruin,  but  lately  to  have  retrieved  the  almost  desperate  condition  of  its  affairs.* 

It  is  hence  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  know  precisely  both  the  means  and 
the  consequences  of  a  levy  of  one  crore  of  rupees,  or  upwards,  to  be  paid  at  once  for  the 
territories  restored.  The  Guicawar  can  only  effect  it  by  mortgaging  some  part  of  his 
territorial  revenue,  and  if  his  finances  should  thence  be  involved  in  fresh  embarrassment, 
an  evil  of  serious  magnitude  would  be  generated,  higblv  desirable  to  be  avoided,  as  long 
at  we  continue  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  that  quarter.  The  offer  of  terri- 
torial surrender  might  be  so  alluring  to  the  Guicawar  as  to  render  him  careless  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  price  of  redemption  was  to  be  provided.  The  money  might  be 
raised  on  terms  that  would  involve  certain  future  distraction,  in  which  case  we  could 
neither  in  justice  or  policy  refuse  our  interpos^iiion,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  diffi- 
culties, if  not  expense,  of  restoring  order  might  be  greatly  enhanced. 

But  of  the  policy  of  weakening  or  strengthening  Guzerat,  a  better  judgment  may  be 
formed  afiter  considering  its  frontier  position  in  re§{>ect  to  the  Western  powers. 

Tliough  little  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  a  French  invading  force  in  Indiiy  I  by  no 
means  think  our  situation  devoid  of  danger  even  from  Western  foea. 

In  this  estimate  we  may  pass  over  the  smaller  vicinal  powers,  who,  I  should  hope, 
may  be  found,  on  experience,  to  be  rather  additional  defences  in  the  long  extenaed 
barrier  than  objects  or  great  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  greater  powers,  however,  will 
always  require  the  eye  of  attention  and  vigilance.  In  this  number  I  should  ef>peelaHy 
class  Cabul  and  Candabar,  Persia,  and  Scind.  The  former  are  distant,  and  at  present 
perhaps  firiendly  disposed,  Scind  has  ever  shown  an  excessive,  nay  hostile  degree  of 
jealousy  of  the  British  power.  Its  means  of  intercourse  with  Jondpoor  are  now  aseer- 
tained  to  be  much  easier  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  Joudpoor,  a  conotry  of  great 
resource  and  strength  bordering  Ouzerat  on  the  North,  is  at  the  devotion  of  Meer 
Khan,  our  present  declared  enemy,  through  whose  influence  and  power  the  pretteni 
ngah,  Maun  Sing,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  We  may  therefore,  in  reality^  conaider 
these  countries  as  four  great  Mahoinedan  powers,  capable  of  being  leagued  by  iveligiivus 
as  well  as  political  ties;  for,  independent  of  the  influence  of  Meer  Khan  in  Joudpoor, 
the  rajah  is  now  actually  supported  as  a  kind  of  state  pup|>et,  if  not  prisoner,  on  bis 
throne  by  the  power  of  anotbor  Aiahomedan  nawaub,  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  placed  liim 
there.f 

Though  some  of  these  countries  are  far  removed  from  Guzerat,  the  immediate  nb- 
tect  of  discussfon,  they  are  still  capable  of  exercising  a  direct  influence  in  respect  to  Ifii 
renin,  for  example,  may  shortly  have  it  in  her  power  to  influence  the  councib  both  of 
Cabal  and  Scind,  either  jointly  or  separately.  Many  circumstances  might  combine  m 
give  her  influence  over  both,  the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  former ;  or,  from  Che 
jealous  nature  of  the  Scind  government,  Persia^  if  necessary,  might  easily  detaeh  bar 
from  the  Cabul  State  to  prosecute  French  schemes  on  India,  and  if  joined  with  Joud- 
poor, whose  alliance  in  such  case  it  would  be  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult  lo  ^ecusis,  a 

formidaUa 

*  I  beg  not  to  1m  vnderttood  at  viging  tkit  at  a  suflkieiit  ylea*  ekbor  in  juOiot  or  aoond  policy,  lor  cIm  poimsBoat 
tabveTMon  of  the  Guioawar  independeocc,  but  merely  to  antiiaAtc  tbat  if  the  reaioii  given  in  the  text  be  VSdii^  thm 
taaj  perbapt  be  tome  other  fitter  quartern  than  Gmerat.  in  which  to  begin  the  boiinesB  of  territorial  Mirender. 

t  Joudpoor  i»  a  r^jahpoot  State,  but  it  ia  taid  to  contain  at  this  moment  a  itationary  PlUan  army  of  (torn  3(MM0  to 
30»000  men,  and  from  100  to  300  gmf,  onder  the  command  of  Mahomed  Shaw  Khan. 

There  are  other  Mussulman  tribes  and  petty  chieftains  along  the  Gnaerat  frontier,  whom  I  have  not  noticad  for  the 
reaaon  abore  given.  The  most  powetfal  of  these  is  Futty  Mahomed  of  Catch,  wboea  aUianoe  with  Scind  ia  not  veiy 
pfobafalt  from- the  kaown  views  and  anxiety  at  the  latter  acau  la  exicad  iti  dnwhiimi  wm  Catch*  and  Ch«  oonaaqiient 
jcalottqr  now  subaitting  between  ibe  two  covotri^t. 
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6>riliid#ble  combination  is  at  once  established  on  the  Guzerat  frontier,  neoewary  for  ut         |9<kHE^ 
10  counterpoise,  or  whose  eventual  invasion  wc  may  very  possibly  be  required  to  repel. 


In  the  case  supposed,  I  think  we  may  ooufidenily  anticipate  that  our  tributaries  and       Minute  bv  a 
dependents  in  India,  together  with  those  on  whom  we  have  forced,  and  those  who  have     Member  ar  Ae 
yet  to  dread  a  subsidiary  alliance,  will  cordially  join  in  common  league,  either  openly  to    noijhsr  CtnwIfH, 
assist,  or  secretly  to  fiivour,  a  Western  invasion.    In  a  country  where  indepenoence  is    iStfe  April  liM. 
highly  valued,  and  where  the  prejudices  of  religion  and  of  caste  Inspire  even  esttraor* 
dinary  notions  of  personal  superiority,  a  state  of  subjugation  or  dependence  can  be 
pleasant  to  none  of  the  native  powers ;  to  manv  it  is  intolerable.    In  the  latter  more 
especially  wc  accordinglv  perceive  feelings  of  humbled  nnd  disappointed   pride,  a 
feverish  sense  of  degraded  honour,  and  an  eager  desire  of  emancipaftioa  from  the  BriUsli 
yoke,  while  those  who  are  yet  free  must  often  look  abroad  to  apprehend  that  su^ 
mission  to  it  may  be  their  fate  next.    Numerous  native  officers  of  dislhietioD,  Hrhobavt 
been  thrown  out  of  employ  by  this  overthrow  of  the  ancient  t>rder,  tend,  bgr .  their 
intrigues  and  complainu,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  discontent  in  greater  Tigour^  and  fo 
disseminate  It  more  widely. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  say  that  we  have  added  either  to  our  comparative  strength  or 
real  security  by  extended  empire:  we  now  know  and  feel  that  we  have  not  Our  power 
to  retain  what  we  have  acquired  is  at  this  moment  suspended  hi  a  doubtfM  balancei 
Neighbours,  to  be  sore,  and  some  of  them  troublesome,  are  no  more ;  their  posses* 
sions  are  effaced  from  the  map  of  India,  and  the  red  mark  of  Britbh  empire  is  seen 
fearfully  extended  from  the  Sutlge  to  Cape  Comorin.*  But  we  have  not  added  all  these 
resources  to  our  own ;  we  are  not  strong  in  the  stren^h  of  the  conquered,  ''  we  are 
ooly  safe  in  their  weakness  ;**  and  the  time  may  justly  be  apprehended,  perhaps  it  is  not 
fer  distant,  when  one  universal  crash  shall  retort  annihilation  upon  ourselves. 

Against  this  day  of  retribution  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  effectual  safeguard,  wIiIk 
out  the  general  curtailment  of  territory  above  suggested,  and  the  re-estaUishmeut  of 
that  system  of  federation,  or  balmnee  of  the  power  ofStaiee^  united  in  political  or  com* 
mercial  intercourse,  which  was  formerlv  in  tolerable  force  on  the  continent  of  Indian 
began  to  t>e  daily  better  understood,  and  affords,  when  iuliy  acted  up  to,  the  best  if  not 
the  only  security  which  human  ingenuity  can  d^ise  against  the  projects  of  ambition  or 
the  ruinous  effects  of  reciprocal  enmity.  In  this  system  unavoidable  hostility  is  counter* 
poised  by  the  certain  support  of  some  friends ;  it  is  also  roitigateil  and  tempered  by  the 
Interest  which  each  state  ultimately  feeb  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  But  con- 
quest, like  tyranny.  Is  one  and  indivisible ;  it  can  suffer  no  brother  near  the  throne  i  it 
stands  singly  supported,  but  universally  hated,  and  dependa  even  fer  security  on  bear* 
iug  down  all  that  has  the  power  or  the  semblance  of  opposition. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  most  important  points  to  which  the  qoestioo  of 
territorial  surrender  in  Guzerat  may  t>e  referred.  Viewing  its  geographical  position,  its 
bearings  in  respect  to  the  Western  and  to  the  greater  Mabratta  powers,  and  to  Bengal^ 
its  superior  advantages  both  from  internal  resources  and  locality  over  other  companu 
tively  useless  possessions;  combining  these  with  our  limited  means  of  supporting  an  in* 
de|)endently  efficient  force,  and  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  relief,  when  neoessarn  from 
other  parts,  and  comprehending  more  specially  in  view  the  actual  circumstances  oi  Indian 
policy,  I  think  would  dearly  dictate  that  we  should  improve  rather  than  impair  our 
strength  in  Guzerat.  Whether  for  check  or  for  offensive  operations,  its  importance 
cannot  be  doubted ;  whiUt  to  be  really  respectable,  useful,  and  efficient,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  evident  that  we  ought  to  be  independently  strong.  The 
measure  of  partial  surrender  considered  in  respect  to  the  other  subsidizetl  powers, 
might  alsM)  be  questioned,  as  before  intimated,  on  the  grounds  of  impartial  justice.  But 
if  the  wisiioni  of  superior  authority  decrees  otherwise ;  if  either  now,  or  iu  any  future 

general 

•  ThU  liiie  hM  been  a  litUe  eoMnetcd  of  latt  ysBtt  ^t  ooc  ssar  enoagli  to  naove  tbs  toarees  of  dssaer* 


Miuutt:  b\  u 

Meiuber  of  iIk' 

JiwnlMy  Council 

IMi  Apnl  1810. 
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No.  21.         general  urrangemeiit  for  India,  this  portion  of  the  empire  should  be  deemed  of  littJie 
ttiutirttifH,  relRtive  importance,  it  might  then,  I  thtnk,  be  fairly  debated,  insulated  as  these  opf 

Western  possessions  are,  whether  complete  surrender  would  not  be  more  politic,,  and 

even  more  productive,  than  a  retention  of  territory  too  limited  for  a  commaoding  weight 

Ikmibav  Council     *"  ''^^  *^^'^  ^^  Indiau  politics,  perhaps  too  limitect  for  effectual  local  sway  or  defence, 

iMku  Anrii  1810.'   ^^^^  therefore  burdensome  on  the  general  resources  without  the  return  of  commehsQfate 

advantage,  where  diminished  power  or  internal  distraction  might  also  give  to  foes  fre>h 
motives  to  attack,  and  thereby  add  to  the  perils  and  diflicuities  of  the  situation,  wltli^biljr 
means  of  meeting  either  much  reduced. 

As  to  the  question  of  general  curtailment  of  territory,  and  recurrence  to  a  federative 
system  of  free  and  independent  states,  i  sliould  think  it  peculiarly  worthy  the  at'ten^on 
of  a  great  and  commanding  power  situate<l  like  thsit  of  Britain  in  the  East.  Her  in« 
fluence  in  the  general  balance  may  always  bv  great.  With  the  certainty  uf  her  mode- 
ration and  forbearance,  she  will  be  sure  of  many  friends;  but  the  moment  of  extension 
is  the  signal  for  alarm,  and  the  progress  uf  an  exterminnlintf  policy  serves  but  to  generate 
combinations  and  hate,  ultimately  dangerous  and  moiit  probably  (ktal  to  her  own  exist- 
ence. It  is  very  true  that  the  duration  of  a  conqueror's  power  may  vary^  under  various 
circumstances,  over  barbarous  nations.  It  may  continue  for  several  generations,  but 
probably  much  shorter  over  nations  of  internal  energy  and  resources,  whilst,  in  India  in 
particular,  we  have  certainly  no  pledge  of  the  prolongation  of  this  period  in  the  total  dis* 
similarity  of  religion,  manners,  habits,  language,  and  institutions^  and  in  the  almost  total 
suspension  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

It  were  superfluous,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  tediouiit,  even  if  time  admitted,  to  quot« 
instances  in  elueidation  of  the  preceding  remarks.  The  records  of  the  India  House,  and 
authentic  publications,  conuin  many  historical  facts  to  which  I  should  hope  these  obsar- 
.vations  would  be  found  applicable,  and  to  verify  even  .a  long  existing  aud  not  superficial 
knowledge  in  India  of  the  true  principles  of  the  balancing  system. 

These  principles,  indeed,  must  naturally  arise  in  all  eounlries  out  of  the  peculiar  cir*' 
cumstances  of  vicinal  civilized  states.  They  must  be  referred  to  these  sources,  and  these 
only,  to  be  really  useful  and  permanent  in  their  effects ;  and  when  purely  exercised  in  the 
cause  of  self-defence,  they  constitute  the  soundeKi  of  all  policy,  that  founded  in  justice, 
and  cannot  be  too  highly  cherished  or  too  forcibly  inculcated  in  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  affairs. 

But  to  developc  this  subject  fully  would  lead  to  great  length,  whilst  I  perhaps  have 
greater  cause  to  apologize  even  for  this  intrusion.  Were  time  allowed  I  should  still  feel 
that  I  wanted  ability  to  discuss  this  question  as  its  importance  merits.  I  have  noticed  it 
more  from  a  senscof  duty  than  of  cum[>ctency  to  treat  it;  from  conceiving  that  question^ 
of  magnitude,  when  before  the  Board,  require  from  \t^  members  those  opinions  which 
local  observation  has^  enabled  them  to  form,  and  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be 

Eromotiveof  the  public  weal.  It  is  to  these  motives,  and  the  liberalitv  of  the  Honourable 
ourt,  that  1  must  tru^t  for  indulgence  in  respect  to  those  now  snbmhred,  and  which  are 
u)ost  res|>ectfully  oflered  to  maturer  judgments  to  be  considered  or  rejected  as  to  their 
wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

The  Minute  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  dated  the  27th  of  last  month,  being  connected 
with  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  add  that,  under  the  views  and  impressions  atiijove  sub« 
mitti'd,  his  proposed  arrangement  respecting  the  European  regiment  seems  to  mc  jn  every 
respect  advisable,  anil  has  that  cordial  acquiescence  which  I  feel  prompted  to  give  to 
every  measure  calculated  to  improve  either  our  internal  resources  or  internal  strengUi, 
tielieving,  as  I  do,  these  objects  to  t>c  of  the  first  importance  to  the  stability  of  our  ludiaa 
possesions,  and  combining  this  particular  proposal  with  nhut  1  co:iceive*to  be  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  increased  strength  in  the  Gnzerut  quarter. 

Since  writing  thi*  above,  the  accompanying  letter  and  iuciosurc  from  the  Accoualaut*. 
general,    drted    the  6th    Inscunt,    have    reached    mc  .iu  circulation.     By  ibflK    it 

appear** 


VI^FOtrnCAL  <i>  FOREION. 


^ 


iippeart  tbat  the  annual  revenue  we  now  get  from  the  lubvidy  dUtrictt,  and  which 
therefbre  constitutes  the  amount  proposed  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Guicawar,  is 
eofial  to        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        tCs«  I^f4Sf|Jyi 

' '  Cotooel  Walker  proposes^  as  an  equivalent  for  these,  upwards  of 

a  crore  of  rupees,  or  one  and  a-half  million  sterling,  bjr  which,  if  we 

are  to  conclude  that  the  Colonel  calculates  the  Gulcawar  being  able 

to  raise  on  this  account  1  crore  and  20  lacs,  this  sum  will  only  buy 

up  Company's  paper,  or  diminish  a  principal  sum  of  debt,  equal  in 

annual  inlei*est  to  •••        •••        •••        Rs.  9,60,000 

To  which  if  we  add  the  amount  of  Civil  and  judicial  savings,  pro- 
posed by  the  Honourable  Governor 3,92;951 

12,53^1 


8,960 


The  pecuniary  gain  to  the  Company  will  be,  per  annum     IU« 

Or,  if  the  batallion  of  sepov  and  troop  of  cavalry  be  also  reduced,  the  total 
gain  to  the  Company  will  still  be  no  more  than Us.  2,66,961 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  even  the  pecuniary  gain 
can  be  deemetl  an  object  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  compensate  the  risk  of  the  proposed 
arrangement  without  reducing  the  military  part  of  the  establishment.  The  actual  gain 
appears  to  be  a  mere  trifle,  whilst  the  preceding  remarks  will  show  that  I  have  more 
than  doubts  of  the  present  policy  or  salety  of  this  military  reduction.  If,  on  the  othor 
band,  the  Gulcawar  be  required  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  the  pecuniary  com- 
pensation a  desirable  object,  it  will  require  near  two  crore  of  rupees  to  raise  our  gain  by 
the  transaction,  including  only  civil  saving,  to  5^  lacs ;  and  in  such  case,  shoukl  it  ever 
occur,  the  consequences  of  altowing  tlie  Guicawar  to  borrow  so  enormous  a  sum  by 
mortgage  of  his  revenue,  and  the  Company's  government  to  guarantee  the  contract, 
ought  doubtless  to  be  duly  weighed. 


AfPstiQia, 

w. 


MlBtttehfa 
Mtmbever'the 

ISth  April  1810. 
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LETTER  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  J^br^  Villiam^  dated 

22d  September  1810. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors*  - 

Honourable  Sirs: 
Tna  principal  purpose  of  this  despatch  is  to  submit  to  your  honourable  Committee 
our  sentiments  on  the  proposition  for  the  commutation  of  the  territorv  ceded  to  us  by  the 
state  of  the  Guicawar  as  security  for  subsidy,  referred  to  your  decision  by  the  Honour- 
able the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  in  bis  address  of  the  I4th  of  April,  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  government  having  (as  already  intimated  to  your  Honourable  Com* 
mittee)  been  traitsmitted  to  us  to  enable  us  to  form  and  communicate  to  you  our  opinion 
on  that  important  question. 

H.  The  reference  however  to  your  hononrahle  Committee,  we  observe,  is  not  confined  to 
the  question  above  stated ;  but  occasion  has  been  taken  strongly  to  urge  the  policy  of 
rctftoring  to  tbe  powers  firoro  which  we  derived  them,  the  whole  of  the  territories  in  India 
ceded  as  security  for  subsidy,  or  rather,  as  it  will  be  found  on  a  consideration  of  tbe  subject, 
of  abandoning  our  subsidiary  alliances,  and  restoring  the  whole  of  our  conquests  in  the 
iMe  Bfahmtla  war.    To  this  extraordinary  proposition  we  shall  revert  more  particobrly 
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Appkndix, 
No.  22. 

Letter  from  the 
Govemor-gsncral 

in  Couincil 
at  Fort  WilUan, 
9U  Sept  1810. 
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Appkndi:^, 

No.  22.         in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  address;  in  this  place  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  would 

conUnuetL  perhaps  have  been  more  proper  if  a  suggestion,  involving  a  change  in  the  political  state 

'~~  of  India,  more  extensive  and  momentous,  than  ever  engaged. the  speculative. deliberations 

Letter  trom  the     ^f  ^y^^  legislature,  had  been  submitted  to  your  honourable  Committee  in  communication 

uoveimr^^erai    ^j^j^  ^j^^^  superior  local  authority,  which  is  exclusivelv  vested  with  the  immediate  cogni<* 

Fori  William        usance,  superintendence,  and  control  of  our  external  relations  in  this  quarter  of  the  British 

2-2d  Sept.  1810.     dominions. 

S.  On  the  question  of  commutation,  as  applied  to  Guzerat,  we  have  little  to  add  to  the 
arguments  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  the  several  members  of  the  government  of  Bombay, 
who  appear  unanimously  to  oppose  the  measure  on  grounds  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
conclusive.  The  most  material  objections  appear  to  us  to  be  the  certain  diminution,  if 
not  the  absolute  extinction,  of  our  present  elficient  political  ascendancy  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat;  the  more  than  probable  return  of  the  state  of  the  Guicawar  to  that  condition 
of  pecuniary  distress  and  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  native  capitalists,  with  all  .its 
attendant  evils,  from  which,'through  the  great  ability  and  exertions  of  the  late  resident  at 
Baroda,  we  have  been  enabled  to  relieve  it ;  the  inability  of  the  state  of  the  Guicawar,  under 
the  pressure  of  its.pecuDiarv  difficulties,  and  under  the  consequent  disorganisation  of  its 
system  of  government,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  alliance;  the  augmented  probability 
and  frequency  of  the  occasions  for  the  employment  of  our  troops  in  suppressing  internal 
disorders  or  repelling  external  danger ;  the  discredit  attending  a  traffic  of  territorial 
dominion  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  the  obloquy,  not  to  add  the  inhumanitj,of  trana* 
ferring  by  sale  a  body  of  people  from  a  subjection  to  the  mild  and  equitable  laws  of  i^ 
British  Government,  to  the  misrule,  oppression,  and  injustice  of  a  native  administration 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  the  proposed  arrangement  appear  to  us 
to  be  even  more  problematical  than  they  have  been  represented  by  the  government  of 
Bombay. 

5.  The  only  case  in  which  any  positive  advantage  could  be  supposed  to  arise  firom  the 
discharge  of  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  1  ndian  debt,  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  publk^ 
income,  corresponding  in  amount  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  would  be  that  in  which,  the 
public  securities  having  been  depreciated  in  consequence  of  their  amount  exceeding  the 
demand  for  them,  it  might  be  requisite  to  adopt  measures  for  withdrawing  a  portion  of  tboae 
securities  from  the  market,  with  a  view  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  public  funds.  But  as 
that  case  does  not  exist,  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  ii)  the  present  flourishing  state  of  public 
credit,  the  benefit  of  the  measure  in  this  view  of  it  is  remote  and  speculative,  and  is 
balanced  by  the  possible  disadvantage  of  4he  measure  in  a  contrary  event,  of  the  ibrther 
improvement  of  credit  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  public 
securities  below  that  which  is  here  contemplated. 

6.  Admitting  the  practicability  of  reducing  a  battalion  of  sepoys  and  the  troop  of 
cavalry  after  tlie  restoration  of  the  ceded  districts  in  Guzerat  (a  measure,  liowever, 
which  your  honourable  Committee  will  observe  is  decidedly  opposed  by  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  Commander-in-chief  of  Bombay,  in  whose  opinion  we  are  disposed 
to  concur),  the  annual  amount  of  the  saving  arising  from  the  proposed  transaction 
will  not  exceed  3,02,960  rupees.*  Without  the  reduction  of  the  battalion  and  troop, 
the 

*  Reduction  of  Interest Rs.  9,6o»ooo 

Reduction  of  Civil  Charges •        ••        ••  a^a,35i 

First  Battalion  Native  In&ntry         s,i6,ooo 

Troop  of  Cavalry         ..  78,000 

Deduct,  Ri.  1MM51 

Revenue  of  the  Ceded  Districts  in  Guzerat  to  be  restored  •  •        .  •        10,43,991 

Annual  Saving Ba,  SbOft^Q^o 

The  honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay  bas  calculated  the  annual  ezpenae  of  a  battalion  of  Native  lafbntry  at 
1301000  rupees,  wfaicb  reduces  Uie  whole  saving  to  %fi6,90(k  But  this  ia  an  ciror  of  calcuktiM,  at  thoaMW^cteffe 
ef  a  battalion  is  stated  at  18,000  rupees,  which  makes  2J6,000  pfr  annum,  not  l^OOa 


VI^POUTICAL  om  K>R£IGN. 


88ff 


Ike  annual  taving  is,  as  stated  in  the  Bfinute  of  the  Member  of  tbe  Bombay  Conncil, 
only  8|9ti0* 

7.  But  at  tbe  period  of  discussing  tbb  subject,  the  Gorernment  ot  Bombar  could  not 
ha%*e  had  in  contemplation  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  tbe  reduction  of  the'rate  of 
interest  on  the  whole  of  the  Indian  debt  to  six  per  cent.  If  those  measures  should 
ultimately  succeed  (and  of  their  success  we  have  at  present  no  reason  to  doubt)  they  may 
he  expected  to  have  taken  effect  at  Bombay  by  the  time  when,  supposing  your  nonourabb 
Committee's  approbation  of  the  proposed  plan,  tbe  commutation  would  take  place.  In 
that  event,  therefore,  the  actual  saving  of  interest  on  the  Indian  debt  would  be  of  course 
one-fourth  less  than  that  which  is  at  present  computed,  and  the  result  of  the  transaction 
would  exhibit  an  annual  loss  of  2,31,040  rupees,  instead  of  an  annual  saving,  if  no 
reduction  is  made  in  the  military  establishment  of  Bombay,  and  with  that  reduction  H 
saving  of  only  6S,960.* 

8.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  political  objections  of  great 
weiglit  oppose  the  suggested  arrangement;  that  tbey  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  tbe  utmost  supposabie  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view ;  bnt  that  in  net  no  advantage  even  of  that  description,  but,  on  tbe  eon* 
trary,  an  annual  pecuniary  loss,  is  likdy  to  result  from  tbe  adoption  of  it* 

9.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  observations  on  the  project  of  a  general 
surrender  of  the  territories  acquired  by  our  connexion  with  foreign  sutes,  suggested  to 
tlie  consideration  of  your  Honourable  Committee  by  the  goveitiment  of  Boiubay.  Aa 
that  proposition  appears  to  have  originated  with  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Bombajr^ 
and  as  ttie  gronnas  of  it  are  exdnslvely  stated  in  bb  Minute  of  tbe  13th  of  Aprils  wo 
most  necessarily  refer  to  that  document  in  discussing  tbe  merits  of  iu 

10.  Tbe  expediency  of  territorial  restitntion  Is  rested  on  tbe  jealousy,  apprebeniioo^ 
and  discontent  of  the  native  powers,  and  the  advantage  of  re-establishing  what  be  teratt 
^^  the  svstem  of  federation  or  bidance  jol  tbe  power  of  states,  united  in  political  or  com- 
mercial iutercouree,"  which  be  observes  ^*was  formerly  in  tolerable  force  ou  tha^ 
continent  of  India,  began  to  be  duly  better  understood,  and  affords,  when  fully  acted 
up  to,  the  best  if  not  the  only  security  which  human  ingenuity  can  davise  against  tb^ 
projects  of  ambition  or  tbe  ruinous  effects  of  reciproeal  enmity.'* 

1 U  Referring  to  the  extent  of  our  territorial  dominions,  and  tbe  nature  c^  our  poli» 
tical  relations  as  tbe  cause,  it  is  observed,  that  *^  a  state  of  subfugation  or  dependence 
can  be  pleasant  to  none  of  tbe  native  powers ;  that  lo  many  it  is  intolerable ;  that  In 
tbe  latter,  more  especially,  we  accordingly  perceive  feelings  of  bumbled  and  disappointed 
pride,  a  feverish  sense  of  degraded  honour,  and  an  eager  desire  of  emancipation  fW>m 
the  British  yoke/' 

12.  It  cannot  be  meant  to  be  contended,  that  the  mere  extension  of  tbe  project  of 
commutation  proposed  with  respect  to  Guzenit,  to  all  tbe  other  states  from  wbieh 


Rcfeirot  of  Ceded  Dittriftt  «        ••     Rt.  i«,43,t9i 

RedoecioQ ol  laterett       ••        • 7jSM>yOOO 

Ditto  •    •  Civil  Chaifet 3^,351 

■      10^18,951 

Annual  LoM  •        ••      Ra.   0,31,040 

Reduction  of  Interest        ••        ••        ••        «.        ••        «•  7,90,000 

t>iUo  •    .  Civil  Cberfet           3r99,96i 

Pint  Battalion  Native  Infiuitrj 3,16,000 

Troop  of  Cavalry 78,000 

Uednct,  13,06,951 

Revemie  of  Ceded  Districts         19,43,991 

Aramtl  aafiBf  Ra.      694^ 
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Letter  from  die 
(Yoveniot^>^enefal 

ni  Council 
at  Fsrt  WilliiQu 
2fld  Sept.  1910. 


K» 


'^^Uh-^mSiSS^GiAJm  <mSmm^Q^.yja'/:R^i<).ir^     m 


1  '^  Witfi/regftrd  to  the  question  of  restitution, ^ upon  which,  yourhonoumble  Coiniiik;tee, 
by  the  tstior  of  your  despatch^  amieRn  tordesiie  tha  opinion  of  the  Governor-general  in 
CoQRoili  the  information  whidbi  wulibe  in:tbopoea9S8ion  of  your  honourable  Cominittee>  on 
your>repeipt  of  this  despateh^  maybe  expeoted:  to  enable  your  honourable  Committee 
to  judge  both  of  the  expediency  and  practicabiU^:Of;atty  restitutions,  in  addition  to  those 
which  hayte  been  made  by  late  arrangements  to  JDowlut  Row  Sindiah,  and  which  are  about 
lobe  made^tothe  Rajah  of  Berar.  We  deem  id  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  offer  some 
mmarkd  upon  that  subject  to  the  cooaideration  of  your  hoooumble  Conunittee. 

/'Th^  precise  limits  of  our  territorial  dominion,  whitib  your  honourable  Committee  has 
st^t^  to  be  desirable^  having  actually  been  established,  and  the  remainder  of  your  conquests 
being  disposed  of  by  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  obligations  of  our  public  faim,  we 
doubt  the  justice  and  the  policy  even  of  any  attc&pt  to  disturb  them^  and  are  convinced  of 
its  impriactieability,  consistent!  v  with  indispensable  considerations  of  equity  and  interest. 
Admitting  that  it  were  advisable  to  re-establish  Sindiah  in  the  possession  of  the  northern 
territory  of  Hindostan,  it  would  evidently  be  necessary  to  make  an  adequate  compensation 
within  tne  limits  of  our  reserved  dominion^  or  from  our  permanent  resources,  to  the  numerous 
chieftains  whose  claims  have  been  advantageonsly  satisfied  by  the  assignment  of  those  tenures 
to  the  westward  of  the  Junnia,  which,  under  such  a  proposed  arrangement,  they  would  be 
required  to  relinquish.  Bnt  of  the  policy  of  re-establishing  the  power  of  Sindiah  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  north-west  frontier,  and  of  the  far  superior  advantages  of  the  late  disposal  of 
our  western  conquests,  we  have  already  stated  our  opinion ;  if  therefore  that  opinion, 
which  corresponds  with  the  sentiments  both  of  the  late  Marquis  Comwallis  and  of  Alarquis 
Wellesley,  be  correct,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  must  depend  upon  a  much  more 
comprehensive  question  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  despatch. 
Similar  observations  apply  to  the  question  Of  effecting  the  restoration  to  Sindiah  of  the  forts 
and  districts  in  the  Deckan,  which  he  ceded  to  the  honourable  Company  and  its  allies  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace. 

''  With  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  retrocesision  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  of  the 
territory  formerly  in  his  possession  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Wurda,  our  opinion  is, 
that  adverting  to  the  present  system  of  our  political  relations,  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
other  Mahratta  states,  it  would,  upon  the  whole^  be  desirable  to  accomplish  that  object ; 
excluding  however  from  the  retrocession  of  that  territory  the  system  or  a  participation  of 
rights  in  the  same  districts.  The  grounds  on  which  we  deem  it  an  object  of  policy  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar's  dothinions  have  been  stated  in  documents  submitted 
on  former  occasions  to  the  notice  of  your  honourable  Committee,  and  are  fully  explained  in 
our  despatch  of  the  14th  ultimo,  which  your  honourable  Committee  will  receive  by  the 
present  opportunity.  The  principal  of  those  grounds  is  the  considerable  restitutions  which 
have  been  made  to  Sindiah  by  the  treaty  of  November  last,  and  to  Holkar  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  restitutions  which  afford  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  room  to  contemplate  a 
disadvantageous  comparison  of  his  condition  with  that  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindiah,  and  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar,  with  reference  to  the  different  oourse  of  policy  pursued  by  the  Rajah  and  by 
the  two  latter  chieftains  since  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1803,  and  even  with  reference 
to  the  fact  of  Sindiah  having  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war.  For  although  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rajah  of  Berar  meditated  a  co-operation  in  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindiah,  and  a  union  of  interests  with  that  chieftain 
and  Holkar,  yet  he  never  proceeded  to  the  length  of  actual  hostility  against  the  British 
power^  unless  his  participation  in  the  irruptions  of  his  brother's  troops  into  the  territory 
of  our  ally,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  be  presumed,  of  which  fact  however,  we  are 
not  altogether  satisfied ;  and  even  admitting  his  participation  in  that  act  of  aggression,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  speedily  abandoned  that  course  of  conduct,  and  of  sub- 
sequently regulating  his  proceedmgs  in  conformity  to  the  established  relations  of  amity 
and  concord  between  the  two  states. 

• 

' '  The  impraoticability,  however,  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  highness  the  Soubahdar 
of  the  Deckan,  to  relinquish  the  extensive  and  valuable  territory  to  the  westward  of  the 
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Wurda  without  an  equivalent,  and  the  objections  whkfa  oppose  die  ezpedieney  and  eren 
the  justice  of  any  such  attempt,  must  be  obvious  to  your  honourable  Committee.  We  ai^ 
not  aware  of  the  practicability  of  offering  any  other  equivalent  than  an  equivalent  in  money 
(not  less  than  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum),  which  our  finances  could  ill  supportw  &nd 
the  ffrant  of  any  species  of  equivalent,  the  burthen  of  which  must  be  esdusively  oome  by 
the  Honourable  Company,  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  contemplated. 

''  But  the  political  disadvanta^  and  daB<?er  of  any  additional  extensive  restitations  to 
the  Mahratta  states,  supposin<v  them  to  be  practicable  without  gross  violations  of  public 
faiths  are  in  our  judgment  extreme.  Even  the  restoration  of  all  our  conquesta,  combined 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  far  from  disposing  the  Mahratta  nation  to 
observe  the  relations  of  peace  towards  the  British  power,  would  evidently,  from  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  nation,  and  we  might  add,  from  die 
inherent  propensities  of  human  nature,  lead  the  Mahrattas  to  take  advantage  of  such  ac- 

auired  power  on  their  part,  and  such  diminished  strength  and  resources  on  ours,  to  attempt 
je  subversion  of  the  British  power  in  India.  But  tl^  complicated  confusion  which  must 
result  from  such  an  extensive  revolution  in  the  political  state  of  India,  the  complexi^  of 
subverted  interests  which  must  attend  it,  the  unlimited  violation  of  pledged  faith  invonred 
in  such  a  project,  and  the  total  derangement  of  the  whole  system  of  our  Government,  which 
the  execution  of  such  a  project  must  ineritably  produce,  appear  to  us  to  exclude  even  the 
possibility  of  contemplating  so  vast  a  plan  of  concession.  We  consider,  indeed,  any  eon- 
cessions  to  the  Mahrattas,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  to  be  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their 
extent.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  utmost  admissible  degree  of  concession  has  been 
extended  to  Sindiali.  We  should  deem  it  advisable,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  to 
grant  proportionate  concessions  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  but  we  have  stated  the  absolute 
impracticability  of  such  a  measure  in  the  existing  order  of  affairs. 

"  The  security  and  tranquillity  of  our  dominions  must  depend  upon  the  actual  superiority 
of  our  power ;  upon  the  sense  wliieh  the  native  states  entertain  of  it ;  upon  the  comparative 
weakness  of  iikosc  states  individually ;  upon  the  natural  obstacles  to  an  effectual  comoination 
of  their  strengtli ;  and  u})on  our  strict  observance  of  those  principles  of  forbearance,  justice^ 
and  nioJoration  towards  other  states,  a  confidence  in  which  must  relieve  them  from  the 
apprehension  of  any  desire  on  our  part  to  control  their  independence,  to  invade  their  rights, 
or  to  interfere  in  the  niana^ment  of  tlieir  internal  concerns.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  any 
extent  of  concession  would  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains  a  dispo- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  any  state  of  circumstances  fav^ourable  to  the  recovery  of  their 
reduced  ])o\ver  and  dominion,  "or  to  the  subversion  of  our  own.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  unfettered  command  of  our  extensive  resources,  and  the  experienced  superiority  of  our 
arms,  combined  with  such  a  state  of  military  preparation  as  may  enable  us  at  all  times  to 
oppose  a  prompt  resistance  to  any  external  attack,  may  be  expected  to  o%*erawe  the 
independent  states  of  India ;  on  the  otlier,  the  due  observance  of  the  principles  abwe 
described  must  at  least  deprive  them  of  any  additional  motive  to  the  prosecution  of  hostile 
designs,  and  may  gradually  render  Sindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  contented 
with  the  reduced  condition  of  their  power,  and  dispose  them  permanently  to  abstain  firom 
the  contemplation  of  any  systematic  project  of  anibiiion  or  revenge. 

"  The  main  foundations  of  our  present  power,  greater  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
British  dominion  in  India,  have  l>een  laid  by  those  arrangements,  whicli  excluded  from  thcee 
territories  the  dangerous  ascendancy  and  irrowing  power  of  the  French,  which  have  anited 
our  interests  and  combined  our  strength  with  the  interest  and  the  strength  of  the  two  mat 
states  of  the  Deckan,  and  by  those  memorable  exertions  in  the  cause  c^  justice,  which  naTe 
eradicated  or  subdued  all  that  was  formidable  of  the  power  and  influence  of  omr  enemiea; 
which  have  augmented  our  political  ascendancy  and  territorial  resources,  established  the 
superiority  of  the  British  arms,  aud  finally  enabled  as  to  acocumplish  that  complete 
consolidation  of  our  dominion,  which  it  has  uniformly  been  the  object  of  this  Government  lot 
obtain. 

"  Before  we  close  this  address,  we  deem  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  observations  eontained 
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in  yotir  Honourable  CommitteQ's. despatch  oa  the  aubjecf  of  modifying  the  stipulatioiis  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  « 

.  '^  Any  relalatibn  in  the  Stiptdations  of  that  treaty  would  be  gratifying'  to  the  Mahrattas, 
in  proportion  to  the  hope  which  it  might  afford  of  weakening  and  ultintiately  of  subverting 
the  influence  of  the  British  Govertament  in  the  state  of  Poona.  The  endeavours,  therefore, 
which  under  such  circumstances  would  be  made  by  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains  for  the 
^accomplishment  of  that  object,  would  evidently  occasion  much  embarrassment  to  the  British 
Government,  would  produce  the  necessary  alternative  of  either  suffering  those  endeavours 
to  take  effect,  or  of  interfering  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Durbar  of  Poona  in  a  manner  incon* 
sistent  with  the  principles  which  we  profess  to  maintain,  and  would  probably  involve  us 
in  disputes  with  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  interminable 
troubles.  We  are  satisfied  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  object  of  reconciling  the  Mahratta 
chieftains  to  our  connexion  with  the  Peishwa,  there  is  no  alternative  but  eiuier  to  maintain 
the  alliance  on  its  present  basis,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether :  the  former  secures  the  advan*^ 
tages  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  alliance  was  originally  formed  ;  the  latter  (admitting 
its  practicability  consistently  with  public  faith)  would  only  serve  to  revive  the  ambition  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  and  afford  additional  means  of  prosecuting  hostile  designs  against  the 
British  Gk>vemment,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  recovery  of  the  conquered  territories,  but 
to  the  subversion  of  the  British  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  Mahrattas  would 
possess  the  means  almost  wholly  uncontrolled  of  efficient  co-operation  with  a  French  forces 

''  Your  Honourable  Committee  appears  to  suppose  that  the  suggested  modifications  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  would  be  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  Feishwa ;  your  honourable 
Committee,  however,  will  observe,  from  a  reference  to  the  correspondence  with  the  resident 
at  Poona,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  reluctance  of  his  highness  to  accede  to 
all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  now  considers  his  welfare  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  maintenance  of  those  stipulations ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Peishwa  has  no  desire 
whatever  for  the  modification  of  the  treaty.  That  of  the  two  propositions  suggested  by  your 
Honourable  Committee,  he  would  receive  with  indifference  the  proposition  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  article  which  prohibits  him  from  entering  into  any  negotiation  with  a  foreign  state 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  British  Grovernment ;  and  that  the  proposition, 
for  the  removal  of  die  subsidiary  force  to  a  position  without  the  limits  of  his  dominions 
would  be  received  by  his  highness  with  alarm,  and  would  be  decidedly  rejected.  With 
reference  to  those  facts,  it  only  remains  to  consider  the  dissolution  of  the  aluance  and  the 
suggested  modifications  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

''  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance,  assuming,  as  is  undoubted,  the  Peishwa's' 
solicitude  for  its  continuance,  it  becomes  a  question  whether,  consistently  with  public  faith, 
the  British  Government  could  renounce  the  alliance^  even  though  such  renunciation  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  restitution  of  all  the  rights  and  territorial  acquisitions  obtained  by 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  its  subsequent  modification.  The  restoration  of  those  rights  and 
acquisitions,  however,  would  certainly  be  indispensable,  under  the  supposition  that,  con- 
sistently with  public  faith,  we  could  declare  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  without  his  high- 
nesses consent. 

''  When  your  Honourable  Committee  adverts  to  the  importance  of  the  rights  and  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  your  Honoursible  Committee  will  judge  of  the 
injury  and  the  embarrassment  which  would  result  from  the  surrender  of  them,  considered 
not  only  with  reference  to  their  political  advantages,  and  to  the  actual  resources  of  the  ceded 
territory,  but  also  to  the  danger  of  unlimited  concession  to  the  chieftains  lately  in  arms 
against  us,  for  in  favour  of  their  views^  and  not  those  of  the  Peishwa,  the  concession  would 
in  fact  be  made. 

''  But  in  the  dissolution  of  the  alUance  widi  the  state  of  Poona,  the  question  of  our  public 
faith  is  involved,  not  only  with  the  Peishwa,  but  with  his  highness  the  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deckan ;  the  treaty  of  Bassein  containing  stipulations  in  favour  of  his  highness,  of  which' 
the  foundation  was  laid.in  the  treaty  of  Hydrabad,  concluded  in  October  .1800-;  and  which 
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Icaer  from  the 


Nol  22:         by  aoticipation  are  confirmed  by  the  provisioos  of  the  secret  and  separate  artkleB  of  that 

treaty.  ' 

"  With  respect  to  the  su^rgested  modifications  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  (still  adverting^  to 
r-«neral  ^^  disinclination  of  the  Peiiuiwa  to  the  introduction  of  any  change  in  its  existing  stipiilatioiib), 
ia  Com^  ^^  ^  obTious  that  his  highnesses  consent  to  such  modifications  could  alone  w  obtained  by 
M  Fort  WDliam,  sacrifices  or  concessions  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  benefits  which  he  would  relinquish  ; 
2&I  Sept.  1810.     ^^  ^o  b&^^  already  stated  to  your  Honourable  Committee  our  opinion  of  the  evils  which 

would  result  from  those  modifications." 

17.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  territorial  restitution  as  it  relates  to 
the  obligations  of  justice  and  of  public  Vaith,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  a  few  general 
observations  with  respect  to  the ''  federation  or  balance  of  the  power  of  states  united  inl  poli- 
tical or  commercial  intercourse/'  which  is  represented  to  have  been  ''  formerly  in  tplenible 
force  on  the  continent  of  India/*  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  British  Govemmept  at 
a  time  when  it  began  to  be  daily  better  understood. 

18.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  all  opinions  will  agree  that  a  balance  of  the  power  of  states 
united  in  political  or  commercial  intercourse  '^  affords  the  best  if  not  the  only  security 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  against  the  projects  of  ambition,  or  the  ruinous  effects  oS 
reciprocal  enmity/'  fiut  a  balance  of  power,  to  be  efficient,  must^  we  apprehend^  be  formed 
upon  principles  of  convention  such  as  those  under  which  it  subsisted  on  the  contineiit  of 
Europe  before  the  French  Revolution.  It  must  arise  out  of  a  consentaneous  submissiofk  to 
a  system  of  public  law,  and  a  recognition  of  reciprocal  rights  as  they  respect  the  several 
states  indivicfually,  and  of  reciprocal  duties  as  they  relate  to  the  imposition  of  restraints  upon 
their  own  ambition  or  on  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours.  It  must  be  founded,  at  least, 
upon  a  declared  renunciation  of  views  of  conquest  as  a  principle  of  government,  and  it  must 
operate  by  the  apprehended,  and,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  by  Uie  actual  association  of 
several  states  to  resist  the  endeavours  which  any  one  state  may  employ  to  aggrandige  its 
power  at  the  expense  of  another. 

19.  At  no  period  of  the  history  of  India  do  we  recognise  the  existence  of  any  sudi  system 
of  federation  or  balance  of  the  power  of  states  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  compatible  with  the  cha- 
racter, principles,  and  constitution  of  the  states  which  have  been  established  on  the  condnent 
of  India.  With  them,  war,  rapine,  and  conauest  constitute  an  avowed  principle  of  action, 
a  just  and  legitimate  pursuit,  and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanctioned  and  even 
recommended  by  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  prosecuted  without  the  semblance  or  pre* 
text  of  justice  ;  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obligation  of  humanity  and  public  faitb, 
and  restrained  alone  by  the  power  of  re»stance. 

20.  Under  the  successful  impulse  of  these  principles,  the  vast  empire  of  the  Mahomedans 
was  established  over  more  than  the  continent  of  India.  On  its  ruins  arose  the  power  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  which  subsequently  branched  out  into  a  confederation  of  diiefs,  professedly 
directed  to  objects  of  conquest  and  universal  exaction,  the  fruits  of  which  by  regular  cbo« 
vention  were  to  be  divided  by  specific  proportions.  The  same  views  and  principles  animated 
and  extended  the  usurpations  of  Hyder  AUi  and  his  successor.  The  dieolu  wUch  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  rulers  of  Mysore  occasionally  received  from  the  power  of  the  Niiam,aiid 
from  different  combinations  among  these  three  states,  were  the  result,  not  of  a  pre-eala* 
blished  federation  and  balance  of  power,  but  of  the  prevalence  of  a  system  of  coDqueit* 
violence,  and  usurpation.  The  efforts  of  the  contending  parties  were  directed,  not  to  the 
just  limitation,  but  to  the  subversion  of  each  other's  power,  and  the  aggrandisemeut  of  their 
own ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  specific  facts,  with  a  view  to  deoMM* 
strate  the  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  permanent  existence  of  a  balance  of  power  is 
incompatible  with  reciprocal  views  of  conquest  and  ambition. 

21.  We  have  referred  the  period  of  time  when  it  is  said  that  a  balance  of  power  existed 
in  India,  and  that  it  was  becoming  daily  better  understood,  to  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  state  of  Hydrabad  in  the  year  1800, 
because  from  that  date  must  be  considered  to  have  commenced  that  system  of  siqiposed 
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deplored.   At  that  time  we  discern  no  traces  of  a  balance  of  the  power  of  states.   Fits  ymra  «i«(ta*(.- 

b«f»rei4h«  donuniona  of  the  NisaiB:h^  h^eq^^At  thfl  feat  of  the  Mahrattai,  aod  h«  was    Q^JfTS'^"^^ 

QQpiiiieUKl  to  purchase  their  lenity  by  teonneua' Uierific«s ;  his  dominions  were  subsequentlf        .j^i'  2)15!*',  • 

ifitaoe4  by  the  troops,  and  his.  GonrientDent  Insulted  awl  menaced  by  the  power  of  SiDdiah,      "  ]^^w^^' 

a'wl  1^, continued  ill  this  d^^raded  suite  of  d^ieadebce  and  control  until  relieved  by  the     aM-fairt  nffln' 

9f^4i;tpf^ I'^'^CilidaXion  of  the geoexal  df^eUeive sjlianet  concluded  with  the  British  Gdven^        .i.'^^'ir':  :v. 

ment.    The  Mahratla  power  extended  in  the  north  of  Uindoslau  from  the  Ganges  to  the 

Jumna,  and  from  the  ^lynna  to  ,the^,lQdus,£.  tn.tbe  north  and  south  from  Scind  to  the 

Xerbudduh  ;  tp  ttie  east  and  west  from  Bundlecuii^  to  Guzerat-     In  the  Deckan  it  extended 

from  theNerbiiildah  on  one  side  of  the  Nusam's  douupioDS  to  the  confines  of  the  Mysore,. 

atid  oil  the  other  to  the  Northern  Circars.    The  several   Rajpoot  states,  and  the  various 

petty   chiefahips  interspered  throu^oiit  tbat   vast  extent  of  country,  unable  to  oppose, 

yielded  iheir  contributions  to  the  predatory  armies  of  the  Mabrattas.     It  wdl  not  be  cod- 

t  ended  'bat  this  description  of  the  political  state  of  Hindostan  and  the  Deckan  exhibits 

JAyieafl#es  of  a  balance  of  power.     But  it  may  pertiaps  be  alleged,  that  this  enormous  ex* 

fifflt  of  dominion,  although  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Mahratta 

Empire,  and  united  by  a  species  of  confederation,  consisted  in  fact  of  four  distinct  powers 

t6uhti;rbalancin^  each  other, 

,22.  lliftt  this  bond  of  association  mig'ht  induce  them  to  protect  each  other  from,  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  power  may  be  admitted,  but  it  involved  no  restraint  upon  their  own  projects  of 
conquest  and  rapacity,  nor  provided  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  one  to  control  or  absorb 
tti&  power  of  another.  Accordingly,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  we  have  seen  Siudiah  at  the 
he«q  of  a  powerful  army  domineering  over  the  state  of  Poona  ;  at  another  we  have  seen 
flim  exacting  contributions  from  the  state  of  Nagpore.  We  have  seen  him  contending  for 
the  supremacy  with  Holkar,  and  the  latter  usurping  the  government  of  Poona,  and  expel- 
ling ihe  Peishwa  from  his  capital ;  while  in  the  miilst  of  this  collision,  they  were  all  ready  to 
unite  in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  conquest,  eager  to  extend  their  general  dominion,  but 
careful  to  provide  for  their  separate  interests  by  a  division  of  the  spoil. 
.  23.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  this  representation  of  facts  any  improved  knowledge 
or  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  a  halance  of  power  among  the  states  of  India. 

24.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  maintain,  that  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  state 
was  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  British  Government ;  and  that  the  former  was  withheld 
by  a  dread  of  the  latter  from  prosecuting  against  it  any  hostile  designs.  Admitting  this  fact, 
still  the  solid  principles  of  a  balance  of  pow»  and  eommerdal  intercourse  are  not  to  be 
traced  in  such  a  situation  of  affairs;  such  a  counterpoise  of  power  must  momentarily  be 
subject  to  destruction,  when  tranquillity  and  self-defence  are  the  sole  objects  of  one  party, 
aitd  war,  rapine,  and  conquest  constitute  the  governing  principle  of  the  other.  It  then 
behoves  ibe  former  to  combine  every  means  of  additional  security  that  justice  may  warrant 
and  circumstances  may  render  attainable. 

2j.  We  shall  not  adduce,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  insatiable  c^mquest 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  native  states  without  distinction,  the  various  efforts  which 
they  have  employed  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  British  Government  in  India  since  the 
period  of  its  establishment.  The  existence  of  it  as  the  actnaling  principle  of  every  Indian 
power  requin's  no  demonstration  ;  and  we  found  upon  it  this  undeniable  conclusion,  that  ne 
extent  r-f  c4Hi cession  and  of  territorial  restitution  could  have  the  effect  of  establishing  any 
real  and  efi'ectual  balance  of  power  in  India,  or  would  purchase  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
Other  states  when  the  means  of  aggrandiiement  should  be  placed  in  their  banda^  Your 
honourable  Committee  has  indeed  justly  remarked,  in  your  letter  of  Ihe  30th  of  October 
1805,  that  "  to  recede  is  often  more  hazardous  than  to  advance,"  adding,  that  "  this  obser- 
vation is  peculiarly  applicable  to  India,  whefe  thra%  is  little  probability  that  concession 
wonld  be  attributea  by  the  native  powers  to  any  other  motives  than  weakness  and  fear." 

26.  To  enter  more  deepj.y  into  this  discussion  would  require  a  laborious  review  c4  trans* 

actions  and  events  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  views,  character, 
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disposition,  and  relative  constitution  of  the  preeeot  states  of  India  ;  thenecetsitj  of  which  is 
superseded  both  by  the  kaovled^  which  your  Honourable  Committee  already  possess  on 
these  subjects,  and  by  the  conviction  which  we  cntertBiii,  that  no  BigumeDt  can  be  r«^uisit« 
to  demonstrate  hov  vain  would  be  the  expectation  of  augmenting  our  security  by  diioinisiiiufr 
our  power  and  political  ascendancy  on  the  continent  of  India. 

27-  We  deem  it  unnrceasary  to  pass  any  obser%-ations  on  the  views  and  principles  of  con- 
duct which  the  member  of  the  Bombay  Coimcil  has  thought  proper  to  ascribe  to  the  British 
Government,  or  to  point  out  the  errors  uf  his  iitfDrmation  regarding  the  political  state  of 
India  and  the  condition  of  the  nativp  powers.  The  knowledge  which  your  Honourable 
Committee  derives  from  more  aulhentice  sources  will  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the  one  and  to 
correct  the  other. 


We  have  the  honour  to  be.  &c. 


Fort  William, 
22d  September  1810. 


MiNTO. 

J.  LOMSDKN. 

H.  COLKBROOKE. 
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EXTRACTS  from  DESPATCHES  from  theCourt  of  Directors  to  the  Govemor^encral  in 
Council  at  Bengal,  relative  to  PuUtical  Transactions  with  the  States  of  Ocde,  Nacporb, 
Kattvwar,  llvDRABAD,  CuTCti,  Mysork,  and  Travancore. 


EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  9th  November  1825. 

I.fttfr  from.  d«t«l  2W>  April  1B23,  1*7:  ■Im  I  J*  of  153.  The  correspondence  before  US  preseots 
I3ihjiin«18«3.  >nd1SloCi2th8ep(>-i>il>erlWa    Em-    n    tnilv  denlorable  nicture    of  the  condition 

plgyowDI  of  Britiih  tnwp>  •gminX  rcfnctOTT  Zrmindara  in  »  tniiy  OepiOraDie  picture  01  lOS  COWUIIOn 
OuJu.  I'rev.le.irc  of  g>nK  robbfrin  in  the  llritiili  wiri-  of  the  territories  under  the  government  Of  tb« 
toriM,  cDmrnittnl  by  Luids  at  Dacaitii  ukinK  ivTuge  in  Kins'  of  Oude,  and  gives  us  Strong  reason  to 
^*''^-  apprehend,  that  the   services  of   our  troops 

have  been  too  frequently  employed,  not  to  suppress  disorder,  but  to  perpetuate  it  by 
supporting  oppression. 

134.  The  difficulties  attendinir  the  realization  uf  the  revenue  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Oude  territory  appear  to  be  so  great,  ttiat  without  our  assistaiKe  they  would  be  absolnteljr 
insuperable.  Year  after  year  our  troops  have  been  called  in,  not  to  protect  the  Kiof  of 
Oude  against  foreign  enmity  or  internal  rebelliua,  but  to  aid  the  aumds  in  exacting  the 
annual  assessment  from  every  petty  zemindar  or  talookdar,  and  frequently  iu  aainif  Hm 
persons  of  the  landholders,  or  deuicMishii^  their  forts. 

ir>f).  A  govemraent  which  is  craistantly  complaining  of  the  impossibility  of  kee^nf  Ith 
subjects  in  obedience  cannot  be  a  good  government.  The  disaffection  and  tbn  tfifficdhr  of 
of  raining  a  revenue  of  which  the  King  of  Oude  so  continually  complained,  appear  to  nave 
been  mainly  occasioned  by  the  extortions  and  oppr  saiorn  r.f  liw  u'lnuls,  >i<it  unly  iliv  Jale 
acting  resident.  Major  Rsper,  and  the  present  r  dent,  Mr.  Kuki-tio,  Imve  tuadi' n-pralMl 
representatious  on  the  subiect  in  the  strongest  te  ,  both  tit  (he  Kii^  of  Oude  und  ti.i  you ; 
but  even  the  officers  who  nave  been  succeawvctT  ployed  at  the  hfsd  of  delacJiments,  to 
aoeompany  the  aumila  ia  rainn^  tbe  revenue,        e  been  forcibly  imjiressed  with  tbe  aune 

^^.'  156.  Uvler 


view  of  tbeir  conduct. 
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156.  Under  aii  onliDary  itate  of  things,  the  evil  would  have  partially  remedied  itielf. 
The  lalookdan  would  have  resented  the  attempt  to  extort  from  them  more  than  the  due 
amount  of  revenue ;  and  the  fear  of  driving  them  to  a  resistance  trhich  the  Oude  goveni- 
inent  without  your  aid  is  little  able  to  overcome,  would  have  operated  strongly  as  a 
check  upon  undue  exactions,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  aumtls  themselves  or  of  the 
government 

157-  This  salutary  restraint  you  have  effectually  removed  by  employing  yo(v  troops  in 
accomplishing  a  general  and  systematic  demolition  of  all  the  gurrees  which  the  landhotders 
in  the  disturbed  districts  had  erected  for  their  own  protection. 

158.  The  commanders  of  detachments  were  indeed  enjoined  by  the  residetd  never  to  lend 
their  assiiftaiKe  in  exacling  revenue,  without  having  previously  satisfied  themselves,  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  of  the  justice  of  the  demand.  In  the  first  place,  however,  you  will 
remark  in  what  situation  by  this  arraiigemeDt  you  are  placed.  You  erect  your  militarr 
officers  into  judges  between  a  prince,  whum  you  still  profess  to  call  independent,  and  his 
own  subjects,  and  call  upon  them  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  his  demands  for  revenue. 
Nevertheless  this  interference,  however  objectionable  in  principle,  would,  if  effectual,  be  at 
least  preferable  to  the  practice  of  employing  your  troops,  without  investigation,  in  support 
of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  misgovernment ;  but  you  are  yourselves  fully  aware  that  such  a 
precaution  never  can  be  effectual ;  "  It  is  quite  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  resident  dated  29th  March  1H23,  "  that  an  inquiry  of  the  description  above 
adverted  to,  although  conducted  with  the  best  intentions,  can  afford  but  a  partiu  check  to, 
and  a  feeble  security  against  injustice  and  oppression,  where  specific  engagmnents  rarely 
exist,  and  where  the  point  at  issue  is  frequently  the  demand  for  augmented  jumma,  foundw) 
qa  alleged  assets  sufficient  to  meet  the  increase. 

I5Q.  It  can  rarely  be  possible  for  us,  at  so  great  a  distance,  to  point  out  particular  in- 
stances of  the  evils  arising  from  a  misdiievaus  course  of  administration,  but  in  the  present 
instance,  one  remarkable  case  has  forced  itself  particularly  on  our  attention ;  we  allude  to 
the  case  of  Meer  Cossim  Ali,  formerly  talookdar  of  Beerpore,  who  by  his  eervices  to  your 
goiTrnment  had  established  a  claim  upon  your  good  offices,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  both 
of  the  resident  and  of  yourselves,  was  the  victim  of  oppression,  to  which  it  was  more  than 

Erobable  that  he  would  never  have  been  exposed  had  not  you  compelled  him  to  surrender 
is  forts,  and  lent  the  assistance  of  your  troops  to  enforce  their  demolition. 

IGOi  Nor  were  our  own  territories  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  the  system  of  mis- 
goveruBtent  which  prevailed  in  Oude  ;  several  instances  have  occurred  in  which  talookdars, 
ejected  from  their  estates  in  consequence  of  iuability  or  unwUliiigitess  to  pay  the  jumma 
which  was  demanded  of  them,  have  collected  bands  of  armed  followers,  and  sought  refuge 
in  our  territories,  where  they  employed  ttiemselves,  as  in  the  instance  of  Pirtie  Paul  Sing, 
ill  r»pine  and  plunder ;  and  the  inefticienl  police  of  Oude  has  suffered  formidable  bands  of 
dacoits  to  form  themselves  in  the  jungles,  who  infest,  not  the  frontier  merely,  but  our  terri- 
tories to  a  considerable  distance. 

IGl.  These  evils  have  not  escaped  your  attention,  and  we  learn  frooiyour  letter  of  lOtli 
September  1824,  and  fr^  your  proceedings  of  a  date  subsequent  to  those  referred  to  in 
that  letter,  that  you  bare  exerted  your  influence  with  the  King  of  Oude,  with  the  view  oC 
inducing  him  to  reform  the  whole  plan  of  his  government,  andthat  in  conseqcience  a  system 
is  likely  to  be  introduced,  of  which  the  basis  is  the  abolition  of  the  plan  of  farming  the 
rarenues  annually  to  aumib,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  quinquennial  settlements 
through  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

162.  .We  agKM  with  you  that  these  bh  if  judiciously  carried  into  execution,  are 

MknUted  to  resaore  a  portioa  of  the  eril,  ana  at  any  rate  to  prevent  the  assistance  of  our 
troouafroinbeiiif  aMHiaUy-deiDaiided  to  i  tree  exactions,  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
iriun  itia  IwpoasJblB  that  jour  officers  si  ,Te  t      means  of  fonning  a  oorrect  opinion. 

AaikiaiMpMHbU  to  draw  tbeline  betwi  unjust  exactions,  there  are  only  two 

_ma4m  of  proM '        t  '    olve       m        i    pport  of  oppresaion ;  the  one  is,  that 
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of  withdrawing  altogether  from  our  connexion  with  the  Oude  state;  the  other  is^  that  of 
bringing  about  a  reform  in  its  adniinistration.  From  the  former  course  we  are  debarred  by 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty^  the  stipulations  of  which  fully  empower  you  to  interfere 
in  the  way  which  you  have  done.  While,  however^  your  right  thus  to  interfere  is  indis- 
putable, we  sincerely  regret  that  necessity  should  have  arisen  for  exercising  it. 

163.  The  general  tenor  of  your  instructions  of  the  29th  March  1823  to  the  resident 
appears  to  be  very  proper.  We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  prescribe 
to  tlie  Kin^  of  Oude  the  adoption  of  a  specific  plan  of  revenue  management,  similar  to  that 
wliich  has  been  established  in  the  ceded  districts  of  Oude,  you  directed  the  resident  to  call 
upon  his  majesty  to  revert  to  the  institutions  prevalent  in  the  best  times  of  his  predecessors, 
wnen  the  country  enjoyed  a  much  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  at  present^  and  the 
people  are  stated  to  have  been  comparatively  happy  and  contented.  Although  the  king  pro- 
fessed to  be  quite,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  farming;  system,  and  of 
collecting  the  revenues  amanee,  and  expressed  himself  in  terms  indicatmg  satisfaction  at 
your  having  brought  the  state  of  his  internal  affairs  to  his  serious  notice,  it  would  appear 
from  your  letter  to  the  resident,  of  the  3d  October  182«3,  that  you  were  doubtful  wbetlier 
his  majesty  was  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  would  ensure  an  equitable 
assessment  of  the  lands,  and  aftbrd  full  security  to  the  zemindars  and  talookdars  against 
undue  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  also  to  the  inferior  landholders 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  more  powerful  talookdars  and  xemindars.  Judging;  from  the 
remarks  made  oy  Mr.  Ricketts  upon  the  draft  of  proposed  regulations,  indosra  in  the  King 
of  Oude*s  letter,  we  are,  indeed,  led  to  apprehend  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  your 
suspicion  ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  if  the  resident  should  not  have  succeeded 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  revision  of  those  regulations  to  the  desired  extent,  it  would 
still  be  a  valuable  point  gained  to  introduce  the  new  system,  however  imperfect,  into  those 
districts,  where,  from  the  long  prevalence  of  disorder  and  contumely,  there  will  be  the  least 
danger  that  any  change  can  injuriously  affect  eitiier  the  condition  of  the  people  or  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state. 

164.  Although  we  possess  the  political  consultations  of  your  Government  to  the  24th  Sep- 
tember 1824,  eleven  months  later  than  the  date  of  the  instructions  above  alluded  to, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Kickett*s  negotiation,  and  we 
are  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  or  not  any  practical  measure  has  been  taken  by  the 
Fovemment  of  Oude  for  superseding  the  authority  of  the  aumils  in  the  districts  inhaoited 
by  the  Rajcoomar  talookdars  and  zemindars.  \y  e  are  in  an  eoual  state  of  uncertainty, 
whether  any  thing  has  been  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  formidable  bands  of  robbers  who 
have  found  a  secure  shelter  hi  the  jungles  on  the  king^s  frontiers.  Considering  how  much 
importance  you  attached  to  the  negotiation  upon  these  points,  we  are  rather  surprised  that 
it  should  have  been  allowed  to  drop ;  for  however  much  your  own  attention  may  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  the  state  of  Ava,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
resident  or  acting  resident  should  have  omitted  to  keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
at  the  court  of  Lucknow. 

165.  There  b  one  passage  in  your  last  instructions  to  Mr.  Ricketts  which  has  partictilarly 
attracted  our  notice;  we  allude  to  that  wherein  you  assign:!,  as  a  reaion  for  requinng  detailed 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  your  wish  to  possess  the  means  of  adopting 
some  ulterior  course  of  proceeding  in  case  the  King  of  Oude  should  fail  to  act  up  to  bis 
professions.  Combining  this  observation  with  the  anxiety  you  expressed  to  prevail  upon 
his  majesty  to  allow  you  to  employ  British  officers  in  making  the  first  settlements  of  the 
revenues,  it  has  occurred  to  us  as  possible,  that  you  may  have  contemplated  the  authori- 
tative imposition  of  that  agency  as  the  ulterior  eourse  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  supposed. 
If  so,  we  must  call  to  your  recollection  that  the  article  which  gives  you  the  right  of  requiring 
the  kiiig  to  reform  his  administration,  prorides  expressly  tnat  the  reform  shall  be  carried 
into  efhct  by  his  own  oflkers.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  a  pertinaeious  mnd  perse- 
vering disregard  on  his  part  of  your  counsels  would  constitute  a  literal  infiraetion  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.    Kather,  however,  than  incur  the  hasard  and  odium  of  a  rupttire  with 
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the  K^ig  of  Oude^  we  should  greatly  prefer  your  acquiescing  in  his  propositions^  however 
deTectiyej  trusting  to  the  vigilance  and  seal  of  the  resident  to  detect  and  point  out  the  evils 
which  may  become  apparent  in  the  practical  application  of  the  king's  plan« 

1G6.  Under  any  system  that  may  be  establisbedy  the  result  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  agents  by  whom  it  is  administered ;  and  we  would  not  utterly  despair  of 
the  possibility  of  an  iutelltgent  resident,  of  conciliatory  manners  and  active  mind,  being 
enabled  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  which  might  be 
advantageously  exercised  in  procuring  the  selection  of  a  better  class  of  revenue  officers,  and 
in  prevailing  upon  the  government  to  establish  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  aumils, 
where  the  farming  system  prevails,  and  to  rest  satisfied  witn  just  and  equitable  assessments. 
In  thus  expressing  ourselves,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  under-rating  the  importance 
of  prosecuting  by  all  fair  means  the  object  you  have  in  view  of  eflTecting  a  change  in  the 
revenue  system  itself,  but  merely  as  deprecating  the  resort  to  any  measures  which  may  tend 
to  subvert  th6  existing  basis  of  our  relations  with  the  Ring  of  Oude,  or  even  to  interrupt  the 
Sfood  feeling  which  has  now  for  many  years  actuated  his  conduct  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment 
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retpwdeoce  with  tiie  Rcndent  at 
Lueknow  on  the  conteraplaced  re- 
fbnnt  in  tlie  intenial  idmiiustiatioii  of 
the  Oude  territory. 


itftterfrooi.  dated  Sift  Bfav  I8861  9.  Yoo  have  beenapprised,  iivaformer  communication,  of  the 
imlJlfi^'i^lge'Jfii!^  «»rP  impre-k,..  which  had  been  made  upon  our  mind,  by 
17th  November  1886.    Feather  eor-    what  we  have  learned  from  your  correspondence,  and  from 

your  proceedings  with  remoect  to  the  misgovernmc^nt  and  disor* 
ganixed  condition  of  the  Oude  territory ;  and  the  conviction 
we  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in* 
the  administration  of  that  country.  On  this  subject  it  is 
^arcely  necessary  to  assure  you  that  our  opinion  continues  unchanged.  lliat  the 
ii^ency  of  British  troops  should  be  the  means  by  which  the  zemindars  and  malgonzars, 
\«ho  an*  unable  or  unwilling  to  satisfy  the  unuue  demands  of  the  king's  aumils  for 
re\oiuie,  should  be  subjugated  by  force,  disabled  from  future  resistance  by  the  demolition 
of  their  forts,  subjected  to  all  manner  of  extortion  and  oppression,  and  finally,  in  too  many 
instances  expelled  from  their  possessions,  and  driven  by  desperation  to  betake  themselves, 
to  a  predatory  life,  is  a  state  of  things  so  unworthy  of  the  character  of  your  Government, 
and  so  discreditable  to  the  Britisli  name,  that  there  are  few  sacrifices  which  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  make  rather  than  it  should  continue. 

10.  The  accounts  now  transmitted  are  so  far  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  preceded 
them,  inasmucli  as  they  do  not  inform  us  of  any  fresh  employment  of  your  troops  for  the 
coercion  of  the  Oude  zemindars.  The  inability,  however,  of  the  King  of  Oude,  without 
your  assistance,  to  enforce  even  just  demands  is  such,  that  his  revenues  have  fallen  off  greatly 
since  the  practice  of  employing;  your  troops  to  levy  them  has  been  discontinued  ;  while  any 
!<uch  refonn  in' his  administration  as  woula  render  it  either  just  or  politic  to  revert  to  that 
practice  seems  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

1 1 .  There  appears  to  have  been  no  negligence  on  your  part  in  pressing  upon  the  attention 
of  the  King  of  Oude  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reform.  To  the  abolition  of  the  farming 
i^ystem  in  the  more  disturbed  districts,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  quinquennial  settlement,  be 
consented  without  much  difficulty.  But  these  changef,  however  beneficial  they  might  prove 
in  conjunction  with  otlier  equitable  regulations,  are  utterly  fruitless  so  long  as  the  claims 
made  upon  the  zemindars  are  not  limited  to  the  terms  of  their  engagements,  and  so  long  as 
the  pcssibility  exists  that  tliose  engagements  may  have  been  extorted  by  compulsion.  Your 
attempts  to  obtain  the  king*s  consent  to  any  arrangement  by  which  these  dangers  would  be. 
i^nled  arainst,  have  been  met,  first  by  evasion,  and  finally  by  a  positive  and  determined', 
refusal,     lie  will  neither  permit  a  British  officer  to  co-operate  with  his  aimeens  in  adjusting' 
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the  aettlemeDts^  nor  will  he  even  cousent  that  the  commanders  of  detachments,  furnished  at 
his  requisition  to  enforce  his  demands  of  revenue,  should  enter  into  any  iuvestifi;ation  of  tlieir 
justice,  further  than  a  hare  inspection  of  the  *'  kabooleats,  kistbundies,  dakhilms,  and  other 
papers  signed  by  the  malgoozars,  and  attested  by  the  sighdars."  Tliese  kubooleats  Mr. 
Kicketts  positively  affirms  tliat  the  aumils  are  in  the  habit  of  extorting  by  force  from  the 
malgoozars,  who,  however, are  not  to  be  heard  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  either  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  documents,  or  their  own  freedom  when  they  gave  their  signature,  or  of  showing 
grounds  for  a  remission  of  part  of  the  demand.  Any  such  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  Britiati 
officer,  termed  by  the  King  of  Oude,  '^  listening  to  the  excuses  of  the  landholders  for  not 
payiuc;;  the  revenue,**  he  persists  in  regarding  as  a  derogation  from  his  power;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  it  is  so,  however  conducive  to  his  own  ultimate  interest,  and  to  the  prooperiCy  of 
his  dominions.  And  although  we  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Kicketts,  in  some  of 
his  communications  with  the  king  on  this  subject,  has  not  evinced  all  the  address  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  skilful  diplomatist,  the  tone  of  the  king's  refusal  is  so  decisive,  that  we 
cannot  permit  ourselves  to  hope,  even  from  the  ablest  management,  for  the  removal  of  his 
repuj^nance. 

12.  In  the  mean  time,  such  reform  as  the  king  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to, 
tliai  is  to  say,  the  substitution  of  the  aumanee  for  the  farming  system  in  some  of  the 
disturlied  districts,  has  commenced.  And  it  is  material  to  the  present  question,  that  such 
information  as  we  possess  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  new  system  should  be  adverted 
to.  Tills  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  Major  Tapp,  the  commander  of  a  detachment 
which  accompanied  the  king^s  aumeen  in  making  tlie  settlement.  It  may  here  be  re* 
marked,  that  as  this  officer  was  positively  prohibited  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the 
aumeen's  proceedings,  there  could  have  been  no  sufficient  reason  for  sending  a  British 
detachment,  **for  the  purpose,"  as  Mr.  Kicketts  expresses  himsdf,  '^  of  giving  a  safe  escort 
to  the  aumeen,''  a  purpose  to  which  the  Oude  troops  must  have  been  fully  adequate;  nor 
can  we  divest  ourselves  of  a  suspicion,  that  although  the  aumeen  was  not  permitted  to 
avail  himself  of  the  active  assistance  of  our  troops  either  in  settling  or  in  collecting  the 
revenue,  it  was  intended  nevertheless  that  their  presence  should  operate  in  the  way  of 
intimidation  upon  the  zemindars.  Ma^or  Tapp's  presence^  however,  was  so  far  fortunate, 
that  it  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  information  : 

*^  When  I  first  arrived,"  says  Major  Tapp,  "  in  the  aumeen's  camp^  being  quite  un- 
accustomed to  see  villages  plundered,  and  imagining  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  few  unruly 
characters,  I  used  to  send  safeguards  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  my  encampment,  and  par- 
ticularly where  the  families  of  men  in  our  service  reside ;  but  I  soon  founcf  that  unless  suf- 
ficiently near  to  be  immediately  supported,  these  safeguards  were  unable  to  give  efficient 
protection.  The  men  of  his  majesty's  battalions  seemed  to  consider  this  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges,  and  frequently  declared  that  they  had  a  right  to  plunder  ikmr  uwii 
country.  They  prowled  about  in  such  numbers  (and  always  armea),  that  to  avoid  further 
disputes,  I  was  ooliged  to  confine  myself  latterly  to  the  protection  of  one  village  only,  and 
that  close  to  our  encampment.  Since  the  late  disturbances,  I  have  deemed  it  advi^aole  to 
request  the  aumeen  to  furnish  safeguards  from  his  kusburdars,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
mine. 

*^  That  such  outrages  must  be  ver}'  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  revenue  is  undeniable ; 
but  the  misery  it  occasions  to  the  wretcned  inhabitants  is  bej'ond  all  calculation,  and  it  was 
from  motives  of  humanity  that  I  wos  induced  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  practice ;  but  my 
detachment  is  too  weak  to  effect  this,  unless  some  rigorous  measures  are  resorted  to,  lo  in- 
troduce a  l)etter  mode  of  discipline  among  his  majesty's  troops.  I  have  frequently  spoken 
on  this  subject  to  Tajood  Dcen  Hoossain  Khan,  who  lamented  his  want  of  authority  over 
the  troops,  and  his  inability  to  repress  their  excesses.  He  has  never  refused  to  luroiih 
safeguards  when  requested :  but  so  little  has  this  put  a  stop  to  the  aystem  of  plundering, 
that  there  are  now  hundreds  of  chuppers  in  camp  which  haveibeen  carried  away  from  the 
surrounding  villages.    The  distress  which  this  has  occasionea  at  the  present  season  of  the 
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vear,  however  i^rear,  is  not  the  worst,  for  that  the  men  are  rarely  contented  with  taking  the 
choppers  only,  ts  acknowledged  by  the  khan  himself.'* 

IS.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  king's  revenue  management,  Mr.  Ricketts  continues 
to  speak  in  such  terms  as  the  following : 

«« It  i<  as  glaring  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  (he  day,  that  in  no  manner  does  a  setderaent 
for  a  fixed  period  exist  in  your  majesty's  dominions;  your  majesty's  aumils  exact  kuboo* 
leats  bv  force  from  the  mau^oozars  for  an  enormous  jumma,  and,  not  contented  with  tliis^ 
they  also,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  require  increase  upon  increase  and  innumerable  peroui- 
sites:  when  the  crop  gets  ready  they  seize  it,  and  having  taken  as  much  as  they  thmk 
proper,  they  sell  it ;  and  for  the  realization  of  such  balances  as  they  think  proper  to  fix  oi 
themselves,  they  put  into  dose  confinement  the  familv,  the  wife,  and  the  children  of  the 
defaulters,  who,  reluctantly  leaving  tliem  and  their  lands  and  houses,  retire  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  dominions  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  and,  consider.ng  it  a  safe  asylum, 
there  became  ryots/' 

14.  llie  consequences  of  this  system  of  government  are  apparent  in  tlie  continual  requi- 
sitions of  the  Ouue  government  for  the  surrender  of  revenue  defaulters,  who  have  aban- 
doned their  possessions,  and  fled  for  refuge  into  our  territories.  Of  such  persons,  Mr. 
Ricketts  savs :  **  Though  many  of  his  majesty's  landholders  are  bold  and  lawless  rebels,  yet 
those  who  n>r  the  most  part  fly  into  the  Company's  districts  are  the  zemindars  who,  sunk  by 
heavy  assessments  and  the  unreasonable  ana  untimely  demands  of  the  aumils,  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  lands  and  families,  and  flight  or  robbery  becomes  their  only  alternative." 
You  have  in  consequence  been  so  often  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the  kinfj^s  appli« 
cations  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives,  that  you  have  felt  yourselves  obliged,  except  m  aggra- 
vated cases,  to  abstain  from  requiring  his  compliance  with  similar  demands  on  your  own 
part. 

15.  We  should  delude  ourselves  were  we  to  suppose  that  for  the  state  of  things  thus 
depicted  the  British  Government  is  in  no  degree  responsible,  or  that  any  one  is  more  nearly 
concerned  than  that  Government  in  its  being  promptly  and  efficaciously  remedied.  Had  it 
not  been  for  our  connexion  with  Oude,  oppression  and  disorder,  although  it  might  have 
obtained  as  ^rcnt  a  height,  could  not  have  been  of  equal  duration.  The  subversion  of  the 
government  by  which  it  was  produced  or  tolerated,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  probably  a  more  moderate  rule,  would  have  been  the  speedy  result  It  is  the  British 
Government  which,  by  a  sptematic  suppression  of  all  attempts  at  resistance,  has  prolonged 
to  the  present  time  a  state  of  disorganization  which  can  nowhere  attain  permanence,  except 
where  the  short  sightedness  and  rapacity  of  a  semi-barbarous  government  is  armed  with 
the  military  strength  of  a  civilized  one.  It  is  therefore  incum&nt  upon  the  Briush  Go* 
vemment,  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  further  active  co-operation  with  the  revenue  agents 
of  the  King  of  Oude  while  the  present  system  shall  contmue,  but  to  use  its  most  earnest 
endeavours  for  remedying  the  evils  which  its  co-operation  has  already  occasioned ;  and  if^ 
as  appears  but  too  probable,  there  be  no  hope  of  introducing  any  substantial  improvement 
with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  King  of  Oude,  it  behoves  us  next  to  consider  what 
means  we  possess,  consistently  with  treaties,  of  obtaining  that  compliunce  from  hb  neces- 
sities which  he  has  refused  to  your  friendly  advice  and  remonstrance. 

16.  We  have  reminded  you  in  a  former  despatch,  nor  do  you  yourselves  appear  to  have 
overlooked,  that  you  are  not  entitled  by  treaty  to  require  the  king's  consent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  British  officer  in  making  the  settlements  in  conjunction  with  his  aumeens. 
What,  however,  you  cannot  authoritatively  impose,  you  are  not  precluded  firom  annexing 
as  a  condition  to  any  good  offices  which  the  kmg  may  solicit  of  you,  and  which  the  treaty 
does  not  compel  you  to  render.  Among  such  might  be  ranked,  if  the  treaty  alone  were 
considered,  tlie  affording  any  assistance  whatever  in  realizing  the  revenues,  or  coercing 
revenue  defaulters.  The  provision  in  the  treaty  binding  you  to  defend  the  king's  terri- 
tories against  forci^  and  domestic  enemies,  with  the  stipulation  respecting  the  additional 
aid  of  your  troops  in  suppressing  rebellion  or  disorder,  would  compel  your  interference  in 
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No.  ^3.  case  of  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  King  of  Oude,  or  to  establish  an 

•iM/ifiv  '/.  authority  independent  of  it.     But  where  the  sole  offence  of  a  zemindar  is  non-payment  of 

the  required  jumma,  and  nrmed  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  king's  officers  to  exact  it 

p  vi^^fl^r  ^^  ^y  force,  you  are  not  warranted  in  treating  such  conduct  as  rebellion  or  disorder,  until  you 

'\ii  ^n    l'^"^  have  satisfied  yourselves  that  the  demand  is  just;  which,  if  the  king  will  not  furnish  you 


Ut  '')(T'l898       ^^^  ^^  means  of  doing,  his  requisitions  for  assistance  are  unauthorized  by  the  treaty.     It 

is  only  by  virtue  of  Lord  Wellesley*s  answer  to  the  paper  of  propositions  transmitted  to 
him  on  the  15th  February  1802,  that  the  King  of  Oude  has  a  right  to  require  in  any  case 


your  assistance  in  the  realization  of  revenue  balances.  But  while  we  readuy  admit  that  we 
are  bound  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  realization  ('.f  the  king's  just  demanus,  that  obliga- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered,  is  granted  by  an  express  stipulation,  that  the  resident  should 
be  furnished  with  '<  all  the  information  necessary  to  establish  the  justice  of  the  proceeding 
by  vouchers  and  proofs."  While  the  kins  shall  persist  in  his  refusal  to  furnish  any  proob 
but  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  altogether  insufficient,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  would 
plead  as  obligatory  upon  you  a  promise,  the  conditions  of  which  on  his  part  have  not  been 
fulfilled. 

17.  We  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  British  officers  to  aid  the 
aumeens  in  settling  the  king*s  revenue.  But  we  nave  a  right  to  make  his  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement  the  condition  of  our  enforcing  his  demands,  if  it  should  appear,  thai 
without  tiie  adoption  of  it,  that  satisfactory  eviueiice  of  the  justice  of  the  demands  which 
by  the  stipulation  of  the  engagement  ou^ht  to  be  afforded  cannot  be  obtained.  Expe- 
rience having  rendered  it  too  clear  that  this  supposition  is  conformable  to  the  fact,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  we  are  not  bound  to  affoni  to  the  king  any  assistance  in  levying  his 
revenues,  except  in  cases  where  the  engagement  fixing  the  amount  of  the  jumma  shall  navtr 
been  examinee!,  and  after  a  full  inquiry',  approved  by  a  British  officer,  previously  to  being 
executed  by  the  zemindar. 

18.  Wc  direct  accordingly,  that  vour  conduct  be  hereafter  r^^lated  in  conformity  with 
the  al)ove  principle,  and  tnat  this  (fetermination,  with  the  grounds  of  it,  be  communicated 
to  the  King  of  Oude. 

19.  We  observe  that  your  attention  has  of  late  been  strongly  drawn  to  the  contioued 
prevalence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Shigal  Klior  banditti  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude.  The 
superintendent  of  police  in  the  Western  provinces,  in  a  lleport  dated  1st  September  188& 
observes,  **  The  Governor-general  in  Council  will  doubtless  have  observed*  in  perusing 
the  report,  that  the  crime  of  decoity  is  very  generally  confined  to  the  zillahs  borderim 
on  the  Oude  territory ;  and  that,  fre(|uent  as  tlie  crime  is,  few  or  none  of  the  crimioaU 
have  been  apprehended.  This  has  always  been  the  case  since  I  have  bad  the  boiiour  to 
hold  my  present  situation,  and  the  evil  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  djminiafa,  for 
ii  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  border  miigistrate  to  apprehend  foreign  marauders  in  his 
own  district,  and  quite  so  for  him  to  obtain  their  arrest  by  addressing  the  resident,  at 
Lucknow ;  for,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  Oude  government  r^ard  the  outrages  com^ 
mitted  by  its  subjects  in  our  territories  either  with  utter  indifference  or  entire  approbacicmi 
the  applications  of  the  British  representative  on  that  subject  meet  with  worse  than 
disregard." 

20.  We  consider  Mr.  Rickett!»  highly  blamable  in  not  having  pressed  this  subject  mpie 
pcrseveringly  upon  the  government  of  Oude,  and  we  are  sorprued  that  bis  nonreuoiition 
of  the  instructions  issued  to  him  as  long  ago  as  March  and  October  18SS  should  Hot  bate 
attracted  your  attention  before  June  1826.  We  trust  that  the  subject  will  not  nam  he 
allowed  to  drop,  and  that  we  shall  speedily  hear  of  the  adoption  of  decisive  measiires  for 
die  extirpation  of  tlie^c  formidable  gangs  of  robbers.* 


Fur  t'lirtlier  papeH  re^pcctin;  die  aftun  of  Oude,  riir  Appeniiii  Mo.  SS  sad  Na  88. 
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NAGPORE. 


EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  26th  November  1828. 

'  S.  In  these  letters  yoa  inform  vs  that  the  transfer  of  the  Najn)ore  territories  to  the 
Rajah^  goTemment  has  taken  place,  and  bring  up  your  report  otNagpore  affiurs  to  the 
AitB  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  departure* 

4.  The  re-establishment  of  the  native  government  had  been  enjoined  by  us,  and  was 
strictly  the  fulfilment  of  a  positive  pledge ;  a  pledge  which  undoubtedly,  when  the  country 
came  into  our  power,  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  us  to  give,  but  which,  having  been  given,  we 
have  alrcssdy  dielaved  to  fulfil  quite  as  long  as  was  in  any  wav  reconcileable  with  the  spirit 
of  the  promise.  Mr.  Jenkins,  indeed,  thouj^^ht  it  desirable  that  the  transfer  should  be  still 
further  postponed,  and  he  supported  his  opmion  on  grounds  connected  with  the  interest  of 
the  inhabitants.  That  the  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  substitution  of 
our  rtile  for  that  of  Appa  Sahib  is  clearly  made  out,  and  that  they  may  suffer  to  some  extent 
by  the  introduction  or  the  Rajah's  government  in  place  of  ours,  is  sufficiently  probable ; 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  if  this  be  an  objection  to  the  transfer,  it  b  one  which  a  fur- 
ther prolongation  of  our  agency  probably  might  not  diminish. 

5.  As,  however,  the  present  Rajah  owes  his  sovereignty  to  the  spontaneous  liberality  of 
the  British  Government,  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  that  Government  to  annex  such  con- 
ditKNis  to  the  gift  aa  it  deems  necessary,  toprevent  the  power  which  it  has  conferred  from 
being  turned  to  purposes  of  oppression.  We  accordingly  approve  of  your  having  inserted 
in  the  treaty  an  article  binding  the  Rajah  to  govern  m  conformity  to  the  advice  of  the 
resident;  and  likewise  another  provision,  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  former,  by 
empowerimr  the  British  Government  to  place  the  administration  of  the  whole  countr]^,  or 
any  part  of  it,  again  in  the  hands  of  its  own  officers,  if  those  of  the  Rajah  should  fail  of 
their  duty  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  That  your  powers 
should  extend  even  to  Uiia  ultimate  point  was,  m  our  opinion,  desirable ;  but  it  of  course 
does  not  follow,  because  jrou  possess  these  powers,  that  they  should  be  hastily  or  vexatiously 
exercised.  The  right  even  of  giving  advice  should  be  employed  with  such  forbearance,  as 
may  convince  the  Kajah  that  jrou  are  willing  to  allow  him  freedom  of  action  so  far  as  his 
coMoct  profves  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  abuse  it ;  and  the  success  of  every  measure  must 
depend,  to  so  great  a  degree,  upoo  the  spirit  in  which  it  b  received  bv  those  who  are 
to  execute  it,  that  a  less  peifect  system,  originating  with  themselves,  will  often  be  preferable 
to  a  fiur  better  one  inculcated,  and,  as  they  may  think,  imposed  upon  them  bv  tne  Britbh 

3ent.  With  regard  to  the  ulterior  measure  of  reverting  to  the  plan  iust  abandoned,  of 
ministration  by  British  superintendents,  that  of  course  will  only  be  adopted  if  the  ^stem 
now  introduced  should  totally  fail,  a  result  which  we  do  not  at  present  see  reason  to 
apprehend* 

6.  It  has  been  very  properly  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Jenkins  to  redress  the  practical  evils 
of  the  previous  state  of  society,  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible  in  the  general  scheme 
of  government ;  and  he  has  so  well  succeeded,  that  the  Rajah^s  officers  will  have  no  difficulty 
fai  carrying  on  the  improved  system  of  administration,  if  they  really  are  so  disposed.  Some 
of  the  officers  who  have  hitherto  conducted  the  different  departments  of  government  under 
the  resident,  will  oontinue  for  a  limited  period  in  the  character  of  supervisors,  to  watch  over 
and  report  to  him  the  conduct  of  their  native  successors.  Tlie  knowled^  which  has  been 
acquired  under  the  late  arrangements  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  institutions  and 
customs,  and  the  details  of  the  ^vemment,  will  assist  the  resident  in  the  exercise  of  your 
right  to  advise  the  Rajah  and  his  roinbters;  and  the  consequence  which  the  treaty  attaches 
to  a  determined  disregard  of  vour  advice,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  sufficient  security  for  its  being 
in  ^neral  well  attended  to.  Yhe  character  and  disp<»ition  of  the  Rajah,  and  we  manner  in 
which  he  had  begun  to  demean  himself  after  his  assumption  of  the  government,  appear  from 
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Mr.  Jenkins'  last  despatches  to  have  been  such  as  give  ground  for  favourable  anticipations 
of  his  future  behaviour. 

8.  We  have  perused  Mr,  Jenkins'  Report  on  the  Nagpore  territory,  and  on  his  adminis- 
tration of  it,  with  deep  interest.  The  sections  relating  to  revenue  and  judicial  afiairs  are 
those  which  have  appeared  to  us  most  peculiarly  honourable  to  him ;  first,  as  containing 
a  clear,  precise,  and  particular  exposition  of  the  rights  which  exist,  and  the  arrangements 
which  are  in  force  to  secure  those  rights  among  a  people  hitherto  little  known ;  and  next, 
from  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  ^reat  judgment  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
exerted  himself,  to  render  the  securities  as  perfect  as  was  consistent  with  the  state  of  society, 
and  with  the  reserve  dictated  by  the  consiaeration  that  both  he  and  his  government  were 
exercising  only  a  temporary  authority. 


KATTYWAR. 


Political  Letter 

from  Bombay* 

20th  July  18S0. 

Affairs 
of  Kattywar. 


EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  20th  July  18S0. 

Para.  L  We  now  reply  to  such  paragraphs  of  your  various  letters  as  are  yet  unanswered, 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Kattywar.^ 

2.  These  paragraphs  comprise  the  history  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  exhibit  very  fully  its  state  and  prospects  under  tne  system  of  management  which  has 
been  acted  on  up  to  the  present  time. 

3.  All  the  rights  which  we  possess  in  Kattywar  we  acquired  from  the  Peishwa  and  the 
Guicowar ;  from  the  former  by  conquest,  from  the  latter  by  mutual  arrangement.  These 
rights  we  consider  as  limited  to  the  exaction  of  a  tribute,  with  the  power  of  taking  such 
measures  as  might  be  essential  to  the  security  of  that  tribute.  Beyona  this  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere;  and  we  determined  to  treat  the  Kattywar  tributaries  as  independent 
chieftains,  entitled  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  within  their 
own  territories,  and  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  not  molesting  our  subjectSf  onr  allies, 
or  one  another,  and  of  paying  die  stipulated  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  or  to  ourselves. 

4.  This  mode  of  treating  the  Kattywar  chiefs  has  not  been  willingly  deviated  from. 
While  you  called  them  independent  princes^  von  have  also  endeavoured  to  treat  them  as 
such,  from  the  Rana  of  Porebunder  down  to  the  chief  of  Purchree^  whose  tr3>iite  amounts 
to  the  trifling  sum  of  twenty-one  rupees  per  annum;  except  in  so  far  as,  for  the  eoibrce- 
ment  of  their  engagemnts  with  your  Government,  you  have  found  it  indispensable  to  treat 
them  otherwise.  This  however  is  a  most  important  exception,  as  respects  both  them  alid 
ourselves;  and  it  has  led  to  consequences  which  were  not  anticipated,  and  of  whidi  h  b 
now  necessary  to  take  a  calm  and  deliberate  review. 

5.  it  might  appear  at  first  si^ht»  that  the  chiefs  could  not  but  be  gainers  in  point  of 
independence,  by  the  commutation  of  irregular  and  undefined  exactions  for  a  moderate 
fixecl  tribute.  But  it  is  a  circumstance  which  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  that  nttdter 
the  sjrstem  which  prevailed  when  the  Pebhwah  and  the  Guicowar  filled  ilia  pltoe  lid^ 
occupied  by  our  Government  in  Kattywar,  how  much  soever  might  be  demandad,  tHe 
amount  which  was  received  was  particularly  limited,  by  the  power  Which  ^e  trlbottii^r 
almost  always  possessed  of  offering  such  resistance  as  made  it  the  interest  of  the  BIslirtUttte 
to  acccept  a  moderate  commutation.  While  this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  chiefi'oOttldllOt 
easily  be  weighed  down  by  a  load  of  debt  arising  from  Unpaid  contributions;  arrean  ibdeed 
might  nominally  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  as  the  Mahrattas  would  at  any  iUte  bMVie 
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taken  all  they  could  get,  and  as  they  coold  take  no  more,  whatever  might  be  the  outstanding 
arrears,  what  was  lost  for  the  year  was  in  reality  lost  for  ever ;  and  the  tributary  retained 
in  the  succeeding  years  his  power  of  resistance  unimpaired.  Again,  if  the  chief  injured  his 
resources  by  profuse  expenditure,  he  could  expend  only  what  he  had ;  his  power  of  antici- 
pating his  resources  was  early  checked  by  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  credit,  and  consequently  two  or  three  years  of  good  administration  sufficed  to 
free  the  talooka  from  almost  any  incumbrance  it  could  contract. 

6.  The  case  is  widely  diiferent,  when  instead  of  the  Mahrattas  the  chiefs  have  to  do  with 
us.  Remissions,  it  is  true,  are  liberally  granted,  on  the  occasion  of  failure  of  payment  pro- 
duced by  unavoidable  calamities;  and  for  your  conduct  in  this  respect  you  are  entitlea  to 
commendation,  although  of  these  remissions  it  is  well  understood  that  the  chie&  rather 
than  the  ryots  have  derived  the  benefit  When,  however,  inability  to  pay  the  tribute  is 
the  consequence  of  misconduct,  remission  is  not  granted  ;  and  indeed  if  it  were  so,  few 
of  the  chiefs  probably  would  be  long  without  availmg  themselves  of  the  plea  in  its  fullest 
extent.  By  tiiis  circumstance,  their  situation  is  materially  altered.  Under  the  old  system, 
inability,  in  whatever  manner  produced,  had  the  effect  of  exemption,  since  what  the  tribu- 
tary had  not  he  could  not  give.  The  tribute  therefore  of  one  year  did  not  fall  an  additional 
burthen  upon  the  resources  of  another;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  dangers  consequent 
upon  diminished  powers  of  resistance  afforded  a  strong  motive  to  the  chief  to  abstain  from 
any  permanent  deterioration  of  his  resources.  While,  too,  the  defence  of  the  state  depended 
upon  its  own  strength,  all  the  persons  of  influence  in  it,  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose  by 
its  conquest  or  its  devastation,  felt  it  strongly  their  interests  that  there  snould  be  an  able 
and  vigilant  administration,  capable  of  opposing  a  vigorous  resistance  to  attack.  But  at 
present,  the  state  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  foreign  invasion,  the  interest  of 
the  same  persons  is  directly  the  contrary :  it  lies  in  encouraging  the  chief  to  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure and  neglect  of'^  the  duties  of  government,  because  a  relaxed  administration 
affords  them  the  greatest  opportunities  of  undue  emolument,  and  the  greatest  personal 
power.  The  chief,  meanwhile,  is  induced  the  more  readily  to  give  way  to  his  natural  in- 
clinations, by  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  worst  consequence  which  can  ensue  to  himself 
is  the  sequestration  of  his  talooka;  while  the  soukars  are  the  more  willing  to  give  him 
credit,  because  they  know  that,  although  our  bbandarry  may  not  be  expressly  given,  yet, 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  arrive,  some  mode  of  adjusting  their  claims  is  sure  to  form 
part  of  any  arrangement  which  we  may  dictate  to  the  chief,  for  the  reform  of  his  financial 
administration. 

7.  Accordingly  there  are  very  few  of  the  Kattywar  chiefs  who  have  not  become  deeply 
embarrassed.  Among  the  crowd  of  petty  talookas  which  fill  the  province,  there  are  nve 
principalities  of  some  magnitude  :  Porebunder,  Noonuggur,  Joonaghur,  Goondul,  and 
bbownu^gur;  of  these  the  last  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  greatly  in  debt,  and  its 
thakoor  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  chiefs  whose  administration  appears  to  be  tolerable ; 
indeed  this  chief,  and  the  thakoor  of  Moorvee,  are  the  only  individuals  among  the  Katty- 
war chieflains  who  are  represented  as  at  all  fit  for  the  business  of  government. 

8.  The  successive  steps  b^  which  our  fixed  pecuniary  demands^  operating  upon  a  chief 
whose  expenses  exceed  nis  income,  reduce  him  gradually  to  the  condition  of  a  dependant, 
have  been  ^nerally  as  follows.  When  the  tribute  falls  into  arrear,  or  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  chief  is  dissipating  the  funds  from  which  it  must  be  derived,  he  is  usually  re- 
quired to  enter  into  ao  engagement  under  our  bhandarry  with  u  soukar,  by  which  the 
latter,  on  undertaking  to  pay  the  arrears  and  becoming  responsible  for  the  tribute  for  a 
certain  definite  number  of  years,  receives  an  assiffniuent  on  the  revenue  of  particular 
Tillages  of  the  amount  necessary  to  repay  to  him,  within  that  number  of  years,  tne  princi- 
pal aod  interest. 

9.  This  engagement  the  chief  almost  invariably  violated,  by  collecting  and  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  the  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  under  our  bhandarry  to  the  soukar. 
It  being  found  impos^ble  to  prevent  this,  the  agreement  is  cancelled,  and  we  proceed  to 
the  next  step,  which  is  that  of  compelling  the  chief  to  assign^  not  iJbe  revenues  merely, 
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but  the  villages  themselves  to  a  farmer,  who  becomes  responsiblci  as  in  the  former  case^ 
for  the  tribute  and  arrears.  The  diflerence  between  this  arrangement  and  the  preceding 
is,  that  the  collections,  instead  of  being  merely  paid  over  to  the  soukar,  are  now  actually 
made  by  him,  and  the  chief  divests  himself  of  all  right  of  interference  with  the  revenues 
of  the  assigned  districts.  This  measure  has  been  adopted  in  the  states  of  Noonuggur  and 
Goondul. 

10.  The  stipulation*  however,  which  excludes  the  chief  from  interference,  is  found  to  le 
ineffectual  as  a  security  against  his  misappropriating  the  assigned  revenues.  He  speedily 
violates  his  engagements  with  the  farmer;  who,  finding  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  under 
the  opposition  which  he  meets  with  impracticable,  soon  expresses  a  wish  to  throw  up  his 
farm,  as  has  happened  in  each  of  the  two  principalities  just  mentioned.  And  in  Goondul^ 
as  in  July  1828  tne  accounts  of  the  farm  were  not  yet  settled,  the  evil  has  not  hod  time  to 
proceed  further. 

1 1.  On  the  failure  of  these  partial  farms,  our  next  step  is  to  insist  upon  the  chief  farming 
his  whole  possessions,  that  is,  giving  up  their  entire  administration  for  a  term  of  years 
under  our  bhandarry  to  a  monied  man.  Most  of  the  districts,  however,  being  already 
separately  mortga{^  for  private  debts,  to  which  we  were  no  party,  we  are  compelled 
to  include  the  whole  of  these  in  our  arrangement,  since  we  could  not  otherwise,  without 
injustice,  transfer  the  security  to  another  creditor;  thus  we  have  to  provide  in  some  way 
for  the  ultimate  payment  of  all  the  debts  which  the  chief  has  incurred  b^  a  course  of  profuse 
expenditure,  and  which  by  this  time  have  commonly  swelled  to  an  immoderate  amount. 
To  this  mass  of  debt  must  be  added  the  fines  which  we  have  imposed  upon  the  chiefs  for 
their  infractions  of  our  bhandarry,  and  the  advances,  sometimes  to  a  laive  amount,  made  by 
the  farmer,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  their  sebundy,  which  we  compel  them  to 
maintain  of  the  strength  we  deem  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  countr}',  but 
whom  they  seldom  have  left  themselves  the  means  of  paying  with  regularity.  A  general 
farm  of  the  nature  now  described  has  been  concluded  in  Noonuggur,  in  Pally tomah,  and 
twice  in  Joonaghur. 

12.  At  each  of  these  stages,  but  especially  at  the  last,  the  chief  gains  as  much  time  as 
possible  by  procrastination,  and  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  threaten,  and  generally  to 
carry  into  enect,  the  attachment  of  his  tolooka  before  he  will  give  his  consent. 

13.  By  the  conditions  of  the  farm  of  bis  possessions,  the  chief  binds  himself  to  take 
no  part  in  the  administration,  and  to  restrict  his  expenses  to  a  certain  annexed  sum. 
Ttie  former  condition  he  generally  finds  extremely  irksome,  the  latter  always ;  iodeecl, 
as  his  embarrassments  were  brought  on  by  his  propensity  to  expend  more  than  hi« 
whole  income,  it  is  no  wonder  that  be  should  find  still  greater  difficulty  in  con- 
fining himself  within  a  part.  He  does  not  fail  to  make  private  applications  to  the 
farmer  for  increased  advances ;  these  he  sometimes,  contrary  to  the  purpose  uf  the 
agreement,  obtains ;  if  however  the  farmer  refills,  or  ceases  to  administer  to  his  pro- 
digality, he  employs  the  means  in  his  power,  which  are  considerable,  of  thwarting  the 
fiirnier  in  all  his  proceedings ;  in  particular,  by  preventing  the  sebundy  from  attending 
to  his  orders  or  enforcing  his  rights.  The  various  parties  whose  interest  is  hijuriuusly 
affected  by  the  farming  system,  including  all  former  karbarries,  and  all  who  could  have 
hoped  to  become  karbarries,  join  in  obstructing  the  farmer's  operations,  and  in  a  short 
time  there  is  a  complete  rupture  betweeu  the  chief  and  the  farmer.  The  occurrence  of 
a  bad  season,  or  any  other  of  the  contingencies  on  which,  by  agreement,  a  remission  is 
to  be  allowed,  becomes  now  an  occasion  for  acrimonious  discussion,  and  tlie  fknner 
generally  finds  his  engagement  to  afford  him  so  much  annoyance,  and  so  little  profit, 
that  he  applies  to  be  released  from  it.  This  happened  in  Noonuggur ;  it  happened  hi  the 
first  farm  of  Joonaghur,  and  was  on  the  point  of  happening  in  the  second,  in  wbicti 
perhaps  it  is  even  to  be  regretted  that  the  differences  were  ultimately  accomoMMlaied,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  farmer  had  practised  considerable  over-exactrant  upoo 
the  ryots,  and  bad  otherwise  violated  his  eogagemeut.  How  far  the  rccouclliatiuu  iu  this 
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case  h  likely  to  be  permanent,  as  it  took  place  in  April  1828,  there  has  not  been  time  to 
ascertain. 

14.  You  have  still  another  expedient  in  reserve,  which  is  certainly  more  likely  than 
smy  of  the  others  to  be  attended  with  temporary  success ;  and  to  this  in  Joonaghur  and 
Noonn^gur,  if  not  in  Goondul,  the  progress  of  events  ^cems  to  be  rapidly  conducting 
you.  It  is  the  plan  of  farming  the  entire  state  for  a  term  of  years,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  stationed  on  the  spot  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  chief  to  infringe  the  contract,  the  revenue  being 
collected  and  the  country  governed  by  the  farmer.  This  is  the  plan  which  was  adoptra 
at  Porebundcr,  and  it  had  all  the  immediate  effect  which  was  expected  from  it.  In  the 
appointed  period  (eight  years)  the  state  was  freed  from  its  embarrassments,  and  the 
country  restored  to  the  rana  with  an  increased  revenue,  and  in  a  highly  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

15.  Tlie  sequel,  however,  proved  how  little  good  is  accomplished  by  these  temporary 
arrangements.  It  remiired  eight  years  of  an  able  and  moderate  administration  to 
recover  the  state  of  Forebunder  from  its  embarrassments.  Before  seven  years  bad 
elapsed,  from  tlie  date  of  its  restoration  to  the  rana,  its  debts  were  as  large  as  wheu 
we  formerly  took  it  under  our  management.  The  ryots  were  oppressed ;  the  tribute 
|mid  by  loans ;  the  revenues  invariably  mortgaged  before  they  were  collected  ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  talookas  was  prononnced  to  be  hardly  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  at  the 
expiration  of  Soonderjee's  farm.  In  order  to  recover  the  country  from  this  state,  or 
enable  the  rana  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Guicowar  and  to  ourseivesy 
it  was  declared  by  your  political  agent  to  be  indispensable  that  you  should  either  appoint 
a  minister  or  sanction  another  farm  of  the  entire  principality.  This,  then,  is  the  final 
result  of  the  most  snccessfiii  expedient  which  you  have  yet  devised  for  retrieving  the 
prosperity  of  the  Kattywar  states.  After  a  few  years  the  whole  work  is  again  to  be 
recommenced. 

16.  As  a  further  example  of  the  ill  use  which  these  chiefs  have  hitherto  made  of  their 
power,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  both  the  rana  of  Porebunder  and  the  nawaub  of 
Joonaghur,  the  two  most  important  chieftains  in  the  province,  have  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  in  league  w*ith  bands  of  plunderers,  to  whom  they  afforded  shelter  and  supplies, 
and  from  wliom  they,  or  tlie  persons  about  them,  received  a  portion  of  the  spoil. 
For  this  conduct  you  imposed  upon  the  Joonaghur  chief  a  fine  of  a  lac  of  rupees, 
not  paid,  but  only  added  to  the  catalogue  of  bis  debts.  We  are  not  yet  informed  with 
whai  penalty  you  have  visited  the  still  more  culpable  misconduct  of  the  rana  of  Pore^- 
bunder. 

17.  If  we  could  ascribe  the  ill  success  of  our  plans  to  a  bad  choice  of  agents  for  carry* 
ing  them  into  effect,  it  might  be  hoped  that,  with  a  better  choice,  they  might  yet  be 
found  practicable,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  But  your  service  did  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  afford  any  individual  possessing  in  a  more  eminent  degree  the 
qualifications  needful  in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  than  Miyor  Barnewall,  and 
his  conduct  has  been  in  no  way  unworthy  of  his  previous  high  character.  All  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  roan  in  his  situation  was,  that  he  should  be  firm  in  essentials, 
conciliatory  in  unimportant  matters,  active  in  investigating,  and  equitable  in  deciding 
disputes.  Major  Barnewall  has  proved  himself  to  be  all  this,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  seconded  by  his  assistants,  Captain  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langford,  with  that  zeal  and 
attention  which  talents  and  excellence  in  a  superior  usuallv  ensure.  It  being  impossible 
therefore,  to  ascribe  the  ill  result  of  our  system  to  the  defects  of  its  administration,  the 
inference  is  foroed  upon  us  that  the  system  itself  is  unsuited  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  ends. 

1&  You  will  receive^  at  an  early  period»firom  the  Secret  Committee,  a  communication 
of  their  tMCinieDtt  upon  the  policy  which  it  would  now  be  expedient  to  adopt  in  Katty- 
wwr. 


VI; 

Ansnou* 


Extracts,  &c. 
p0ikiealXe«er 
froaiBoiiibay> 
20ih  July  1^. 
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EXTHACT  POLITICAL  LElTERto  Betifful,  dated  7th  January  1831. 

2.  Wr  are  glad  to  learn  tliat,  on  the  decease  of  the  Nizam,  his  ran  Nusser-ood- 
Dowlah,  who  had  already  been  recognized  as  hi«  successor,  ascended  the  musnud  wiib* 
out  opposition. 

3.  We  perceive  that  tlie  resident,  Mr.  Martin,  has  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of 
thiii  prince's  dis))osition  and  capacity.  We  hope  iliat  this  opinion  may  be  confirmed  by 
further  experience. 

4.  One  of  tlie  firi>t  acts  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to  signify  to  you  formally  his  wish 
that  tlie  civil  administration  of  his  territories  miglit  be  placed  in  hit  hands,  and  that  all 
interference  on  tlie  part  of  our  officers  might  he  discoutiuued.  You  are  aware  of  tlie 
strong  <lesire  we  liave  always  entertained  that  the  management  of  the  Nizam's  affairs 
by  British  officers  should  not  be  unnecessarily  prolonged  ;  and  we  hope  you  have  exer- 
cised u  Found  discretion  in  acceding  at  once  to  his  highness's  wi»h,  but  we  think  it 
might  have  more  prudent  to  have  waited  until  you  acquired  some  experieuce  of  his 
higlinesii's  churucter  before  yon  adopted  a  measure  of  this  importance. 

5.  We  entirety  approve  of  your  having  stipulateil  for  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue 
eugagemeiiLi,  to  wliicli  the  faitli  of  both  governments  was  pledffed,  and  of  your  having 
reserved  your  right  to  insist  upon  the  performance  of  this  stipulation. 

76.  You  have  announced  to  the  Nizam  that  you  deaired  to  exercise  do  control  over 
the  choice  of  hifi  ministers,  and  tliat  whetlier  he  retained  the  present  administration  or 
appointed  a  new  one  you  would  not  interfere.  We  earnestly  hope  Ibat  no  eircum- 
stauecs  may  arise  to  induce  you  to  regret  the  having  made  this  declaration. 


Political  Utter  EXTRACF  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Bengaiy  dated  3l8t  October  1832. 

to  Beogal, 

SUt  Oct.  1832.  13.  Thr  despatch  from  Mr.  Raveoshaw,  the  acting  resident,  dated  3d  November  1830, 
submitting  "a  brief  sketch  of  llie  effects  which  appear  to  have  hitherto  reanlted  from 
the  withdrawal  of  our  interference  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  Nizam'f 
government,"  exhibits  no  favourable  picture  even  of  the  present  state  of  the  coantry. 
and  8  must  unfavounible  one  of  its  future  provpecu.  Mr.  Ravenahaw  bolda  out  liltlc 
Itope  of  our  being  able  even  to  prevent  tbe  infringement  of  the  revenue  engagements 
which  we  had  «ntere<l  into  with  the  cnltivators  of  (he  soil,  and  for  muntaining  tlie  ob- 
servance of  which  our  officers  still  continue  to  exercise  a  kind  of  superiatendence  over 
the  districts  they  formerly  administered.  Tbe  complaints  which  have  been  made  to  tbeK 
superintendents  of  tlie  violation  of  the  cowls,  though  not  few  in  number,  bear,  •ecortUog 
to  Mr.  Kaveuihaw,  no  proportion  whatever  to  those  whieb  in  his  opinion  are  faepltaflk. 

14.  The  countn  appears  to  have  already  made  considerable  progresa  tovnfdtf «  MMe 
of  diwrder.  "  Tlie  number  and  frequency  of  robberien  and  marders  have  'ksM 
greatly  increased  ;"  the  forces  employed  to  act  against  robbers  are  compelled  bftte 
non-payment  of  their  salaries  to  become  ntbbers  also;  "  the  zetnindan  sra  4ri%4R^ 
coming  mure  insubordinate,  at  one  time  turning  their  arms  against  each  Olber  fcT'llll 
reqr.ital  of  hereditary  injuries  or  for  the  settlement  of  boundarr  diqiMM, '  at  tfUftls  in 
wilhholdiHg  the  payinent  of  public  revenue,  and  in  openly  opposing  (be  at^n-nlo^ 
minister."    The  airl  of  the  Iroopi  is  frequently  required  to  psiutsh  iwKmttotf  wml^timr 

15.  The  fiuaiircs  of  the  state  are  becoming  embarrassed.  **  Tlie  Irvwps  at  Kllicfa|M«* 
are  now  upwards  of  six  montba  in  nrrnn  of  thrir  pay,  r— •  ■■-  ~— —lently  in  .Utt 

groalMt 
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^reate»t  riistren."  Althoai^  the  trtatet  of  a  numtwr  of  the  leading  jigheerdars  have 
breo  resumed,  the  whole  of  the  reveuiie  of  the  coniiag  ye^r  had  been  uoticipatcd  in  the 
Vfar  preceding,  aod  tunkalis  granted  for  the  aoiuuat  to  the  Aoucars  wlio  advanced  the 
loan*. 

16.  All  these  evils  Mr.  Ravenshaw  expects  to  oontinue  aad  increase.  "  The  vigilant 
eye  of  the  luperinteiideats  having  been  withdrawn,  things  will  gradually  revert  to  their 
former  state,  ami  inaecuritj-  of  life  and  property,  a  scanty  population,  and  a  diminished 
revenue,  the  natural  results  of  the  above  system,  will  annually  become  more  and  more 
conspicuous." 

17.  Major  Evans,  the  agent  of  Ibe  Bombay  government  with  the  Bheels  of  Candei>>h, 
expects  very  mischievous  consequeoces  from  the  removal  of  the  British  officer  who  was 
agent  among  the  Bbeels  of  the  adjacent  country,  belonging  to  the  Nizam.  Yoo  have  not, 
however,  yielded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Bombay  governmRnI,  that  thia  officer 
should  be  re-appointed.  If  the  evil  cooseauences  apprehended  by  Major  Evans  should  be 
realized,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Bheel  districts  in  the  Nium'it  country  should 
render  fhiitless  the  arrangements  made  with  so  much  difficulty  and  so  much  ultimate  suc- 
ceas  for  the  pacification  of  our  own  Bheels  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  we  should  ap- 
prove of  your  suggesting  to  the  Nieam's  government  tne  transfer  of  the  Bbeel  districts  to 
our  management,  upon  the  principle  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  ofMbairwarra.  Thej 
might  then  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bheel  agent  in  Caadeish. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  country,  we  can  only  direct  that  yon  will 
Instruct  the  resident  never  to  forget  the  solemn  obligation  he  lies  under,  in  no  case  to 
permit  the  suhf>idrary  force^  or  even  the  Nieam's  own  army  fo  long  as  it  is  officered  bv 
British  subjects,  to  obey  tlie  requisitions  of  the  minister  until  he  has  first  satisfied  bimseir 
that  the  purpose  for  which  their  services  are  required  is  a  jtut  one,  and  even  then  to 
require  from  the  officer  in  command  the  fullest  reports  of  his  proceedings. 


EXTaACT  POUTICAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  S6tfa  May  1830. 

Para.  I.  We  now  reply  to  BOch  paragraphs  ofyour  correspondence  with  us  as  have  oot 
yet  been  answered,  relating  to  the  aKira  of  Cutch;  viz. 

Political  Letter^  dated  1st  September  1886,  para».  142  to  151. 
Ditto        ...         18th  Fehruaf7  1887,  paras.  7  to  IS. 
Ditto         ...  let  November  IS97,  paras.  92  to  196. 

Ditto        ...         S4thMayl8S8,  panit.S0to45. 

9.  By  the  tivniy  with  Cateb»  concloded  immedialely  after  the  Bucceasful  termination  of 
Mr  iMtezpodkioa,  which  led  to  the  cslablishDMat  of  the  present  s^tem  of  government  in 
.IwlcottaUy*  it  wm  pmrided  that  a  auhsidy  should  be  annually  paid  in  three  instalments 
Aiha  BrUiahGovenuuant;  and  when,  at  a  more  recent  period,  Anjar  was  given  back  to 
,baKMbi(«uiti|»ihUfd,tbat  wa  ahould  reorire  a  pecuniary  compensation  of  88^000 
ywl/. 
WbeD  th«  •ngagmBMiti  ware  entered  ieto,  it  was  understood  that  the  subsidy,  which 
nted  lotwv  iMRoffwpcaSfWoeUafaatvb  about  ooe-fourth  part  ot  the  revenues  of  the 
ie^  sad  the  eeanwuseliii  far  Anfar  waa  aewidered,  it  is  lair  lu  spppose,  no  more  iban 
aywrjilent  far  MM,*vrpltts  ^veouei  which  the  Cutch  government  would  gain  by  its 
— -.:„  ,^,  3^^^  liqWfifflr*  fffre  ibcM  eitpe^tations  from  bciug  realized,  that,  accord- 
ing 


Poltticat  L«tUr 

(o  BoHibuj . 
26lh  May  Is.lc. 
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ing  to  the  testimonj'  of  Major  Pottioger,  tb«  present  reaid«nt,*  "  the  Britwb  Govertnnent 
U  entitled  to  receive,  even  in  what  may  be  termed  tolerably  productive  aeaaona,  nlnost 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  available  reaonrcea  of  the  country,'  and  on  a  retroipect  of  the 
seven  years  which  had  elapied  Kince  the  treaty ,t  "  even  with  alt  our  remiMione,  we  kive 
received  about  fifly  per  cent,  of  the  clear  revenue,"  an  aesertion  which  ia  boroe  oM  by 
numerical  calculations. 

4.  The  remissions  here  alluded  to  by  Major  Pottin^r  consisted  in  tbe  abandonment  of 
three  subsidy  kiats  out  of  five  which  were  in  arrear.  The  remainini;  two  have  been  sub- 
sequently remitted.  The  compensation  fi>r  Anjar  had  also  fallen  considerably  into  arrear, 
but  this  demand,  we  conclude,  has  not  been  abandonecL 

5-  Atlhou'h  we  apprehended  from  the  beginning,  and  are  now  confirmed  in  the  (pinion, 
that  the  amount  of  subsidy  was  originally  fixed  too  high,  yet  as  the  difficulty  of  payment 
in  the  years  in  question  had  been  creatly  increased  by  famine,  pestilence,  earthquakes, 
emigration,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Meeanaha,  all  which  calamities  have  fallen  very 
heavily  upon  Cutch  since  we  acquired  a  predominant  influence  in  its  administration,  it  was 
advisable  in  the  lirst  instance  to  grant  annually  such  remissions  as  might  be  required,  uDtil 
jou  had  acquired  sufficient  data  tor  fixing  the  subsidy  at  a  rate  which  would  not  require  n 
subsequent  revision.  You  will  by  this  time  have  acquired  the  means  of  forming  a  morr 
correct  estimate  of  the  permanent  resources  of  thin  state ;  and  whatever  be  the  footing  on 
which  our  connexion  with  Cutch  may  hereaHer  be  placed,  such  a  modification  of  the  annual 
demands  of  the  British  Government  as  Khali  enable  them  to  be  regularly  discharged  with- 
out inconvenient  pressure  upon  the  Rao's  finances,  should  form  part  of  the  arrange- 
tnent. 

6.  You  have  been  led  into  a  much  more  mioola  interference  in  the  internal  adminittra* 
tion  of  Cutch  than  entered  into  your  contemplation  when  ^ou  formed  the  present  arrange- 
ment fur  the  government  of  that  country.  This  extension  of  your  direct  authority  has 
taken  place,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  insensible  degrees,  evila  having  been  found  to  be 
produced  by  partial  interference,  which  it  required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy. 

7.  The  first  arrangement  for  the  administration  of  tbe  revenues  proved  a  signal  fiiilure. 
They  were  formed  for  five  years,  almost  exclusively  to  members  of  the  regency,  and  chiefly 
to  one  of  their  number,  Kuttonsi,  who  was  moreover  one  of  the  two  principal  minislem, 
while,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  the  late  Soondeijea  Sewjee,  ha  participated  in  the 

Svernment  Pothdarry.  When  to  this  accumulation  of  powera  he  added  that  of  brmer  of 
!  revenue,  it  ia  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  authority  was  so  employed  that,  in  the 
words  of  Captain  Waller,  tbe  assistant  resident,  *<  Tbe  country  was  gradually  losing  ita 
population,  the  villages  were  deserted,  all  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  became  completely  estranged  from  the  government."  Captain  Waller's  Repor!,^ 
which  we  have  perused  with  much  interest,  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the  means 
whereby  the  country  was  brought  into  this  unhappy  state, 

8.  At  the  expintion  of  the  quinquennial  lesseSf  no  peraon  could  be  fiiund  who,  in  the 
then  impoverisned  slate  of  the  country,  would  undertake  the  administration  of  the  re- 
venues. The  Durbar  was  therefore  obliged  to  depute  its  own  karbars,  who,  says  Captain 
Walter,  "  were  principally  relations  of  the  members  of  the  regency,  and  as  neitherMlbe 
ministers  would  undertake  the  superintendenceof  tbe  conduct  of  the  karbaraappeiBiedlHr 
his  colleague,  there  was  consequently  neither  check  nor  control,  and  the  year  eloaad  wwn 
an  extraordinary  deblcalion  ol  revenue." 

D,  At  this  period  it  appears  that  the  resident  interposed,  and  adopted  a  lariM  of  lolNMtfia 
which  JOU  have  never  noticed  in  your  eorrespoDdencc,  and  of  which  we  araiulbttd'Oly 


*  LcttrrtO  Mr.  Secicttrj  Nnrnhin, 
t  Lctttr  10  Ur.  ScoMuy  NcwnhsB, 
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Ibrouf  h  Captain  WaIter*R  Report ;  nor  h  that  doenment  by  any  means  so  explicit  as  we 
oaiikl  have  wished.  Karbars  were  appointed,  removeable,  it  would  seem,  by  the  British 
aathority  alone;  and  a  new  settlement  was  effected  with  the  ryots  on  a  reduced  scale  of 
assessment,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  bj  thea^ncy  of  Captain  Walter  himself,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  abolishing  a  variety  of  vexatious  and  useless  exactions,  and  consolidated 
the  government  demand  into  one  sum,  instead  of  a  number  of  items  differins;  in  nature  and 
amount.  The  effect  of  these  reforms,  according  to  that  oflBcer,  has  been  highly  salutary^ 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  recovering  from  its  depressed  state.  That  some  such  measures 
were  necessary,  and  that  the  resident,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  and  of  hi.4  authority  as  a 
member  of  the  regency,  had  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  regency, 
to  introduce  them,  we  are  fully  satisfied  ;  but  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  neces- 
sity was,  in  a  great  degree,  of  our  own  creation.  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which 
must  exist,  in  a  small  state  like  Cutch,  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  agents  in  all 
respects  fit  to  have  the  powers  of  government  intrusted  to  them  ;  and  we  feel  how  much 
easier  it  is  for  us,  writing  after  the  event,  to  criticise  any  arrangement  the  results  of  which 
have  not  been  fortunate,  than  for  you  to  have  devised  beforehand  any  other  which  would 
have  aflTorded  a  better  chance  of  success.  Still  the  obiections  to  the  revenue  arrangements 
introduced  by  Captain  Macmurdo  were  so  weighty,  that  we  cannot  think  they  were  the 
best  which  circumstances  allowed.  That  officer  it  is  true,  on  farming  the  revenues  to  the 
members  of  the  regency,  distinctly  informed  them  that  he  would  continually  visit  each  dis- 
trict to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  ryots  were  not  violated.  This  intention,  however,  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect  Captain  Macmurdo's  death  prevented  him  from  executing  his 
design,  but  his  successors  ought  to  have  prosecuted  it;  and  we  cannot  exonerate  them 
from  the  charge  of  having  neglected  an  important,  and  indeed,  under  our  existing  relations 
with  Cutch,  the  most  important  duty  of  their  office. 


Vr. 

ApMi^^ix. 
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EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  1st  February  1832. 

38.  NoTwiTiisTANDiNo  the  losses  occasioned  by  Rnttonsi's  malversations,  we  are  glad 
tu  observe  that  the  financial  situation  of  the  Cutch  government  is  on  the  whole  im- 
proving, and  that  the  inhabitants  are  increasing  in  prosperity  under  the  better  revenue 
maoagement  introduced  by  Captain  Walter.  The  resident,  in  his  character  of  a  member 
of  the  regency,  continues  to  possess  a  {laranioiint  influence  in  the  administration,  and 
of  this  it  prolnbly  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  divest  himself  until  the  young  Rao 
becomes  of  an  age  to  assume  personal  charge  of  the  government ;  but  we  perceive  that 
lie  very  judiciously  allows  all  measures  as  hr  as  possible  to  originate  with  the  native 
members  of  the  regency,  and  doea  not  render  bis  own  authority  unnecessarily  prominent. 

40.  The  depredations  of  the  Meeauahs  appear  not  to  have  entirely  ceased,  but  they 
are  now  no  longer  formidable,  and  will  ere  long,  we  trust,  be  put  a  stop  to  altogether. 

41.  The  annual  sum  which  the  Cutch  Government  has  undertaken  to  pay  to  you  as 
compensation  for  the  cession  of  Aiijar  is  considered  by  Major  Pottiuger,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  some  years,  to  be  much  above  what  that  pergunnah  can  ever  vield.  It  is  con- 
sequently a  charge  upon  the  other  resources  of  the  Cutch  state,  which  you  ought  not 
to  content  yourselves  with  occa«iunally  remitting,  but  from  which  the  finances  of  our  ally 
abould  be  permanently  relieved*  This  would  be  proper  in  any  case,  hot  is  most  pecu- 
ilarly  so  when  it  is  considered  that  the  contract  which  has  turned  out  so  disadvantageous 
to  llie  other  party  was  dictated  by  ourselves,  while  we  were  the  virtual  rulers  of 
tlie  country. 

49.  The  obligation  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  our  pecuniary  demands  upon  this  stste  is 
increased  by  the  step  you  have  recently  taken  of  removing  a  part  of  the  subsidiary  force 
^•.t__ ...  .it^!-?  ■_._     ^1^  aulisidy.    We  ara  aware  that  this  waa  done  with  the  ready 

Ti.  3  D  acquiescence 
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No.  23.  aoquieacence  of  the  native  members  of  the  regency ;  but  though  it  may  be  true,  as  stated 

i^iitfiitM«</.  by  you  to  them,  that  the  subsidy  falls  far  short  of  the  total  expense  which  we  incur  for 

the  protection  of  Cutcb,  we  still  think  that,  in  the  intention  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 

Kxtracts,  &c.  treaty,  the  subsidy  was  an  equivalent  only  for  the  expenses  of  the  subsidiary  force,  and 

PoIitinl^Letter  ^^^^l^  be  abated  when  that  force  is  diminished. 


to  Bengal, 
1st  Feb.  rS32. 


MYSORE. 


Political  Letter  EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Fori  St.  George,  dated  6th  March  1832. 

%tSarch^l8^^^        *•  ^^"*  "°^  *"®P'y  ^^  y^"*"  Political  Letter,  dated  I8th  March  (Na  4.)  l8SI,and  para*  I 

of  your  Political  Letter,  dated  S4th  May  (No.  5.)  1831,  relating  to  the  aifiiirs  of  Mysore. 

S.  These  communications,  and  the  papers  which  accompany  them,  exhibit  a  highly 
onfiiyourable  picture  of  the  present  situation  of  the  natire  monarchy  which  we  created 
after  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  in  the  family  of  the  ancient  Mysore  rajahs. 

3.  The  dynasty  in  whose  favour  we  thus  relinquished  our  right  of  conquest  is  repre- 
sented to  have  governed  the  country  prudently  and  equitably,  until  the  close  of  the  aumi* 
nistration  of  the  Dewan  Poorneah  in  1810.  From  his  death  the  government  appears  to 
have  been  progressively  deteriorating.  The  present  rajah  has  not  only  squandered  the 
treasure  accumulated  by  Poorneah,  amounting  to  seventy-five  lacs  ofCanteray  pagodan, 
but  has  also  incurred  considerable  debts.  He  has  moreover  alienated,  and  is  continually 
alienating,  large  portions  of  the  resources  of  the  state  by  extensive  Bnam  grants.  The 
abuses  which  are  the  consequence  of  laxity  and  inefficiency  in  the  controlling  power  have 
gradually  crept  into  the  adminibtration  of  the  revenues,  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  height 
that  threatened  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  intermediate  authorities,  the  foujdars 
and  aumildars,  have,  it  would  seem,  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  into  the  public  treasury 
as  little,  and  exacting;  from  the  ryots  as  much  as  possible.  This  led  to  disaflR^ction  and 
acts  or  insubordination,  especially  in  the  Nuggur  and  Chittledroog  foujdarries,  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  more  neglected  bv  the  central  government  than  nny  other  part 
of  Its  dominions,  and  which  having  formed  tlie  ancient  possessions  of  the  Bednore  rajahs, 
not  formerly  subject  to  the  Mysore  family,  were  likely  to  feel  least  attachment  to  its  rule* 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  so  fiir  back  as  the  ^-ear  1823,  perceiving  the  progress  towardii 
this  state  of  thingn,  and  foreseeing  its  inevitable  consequences,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  tlie  Mprsore  government  from  reducing  itself,  by  its  own  mis- 
conduct, to  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  no  longer  able  to  fulfil  its  engagemeots 
with  us ;  and  with  this  view,  he  required  that  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursaasaota 
of  the  government  should  be  periodically  furnished  to  the  resident.  And  Mr.  Casamaijor, 
the  present  resident,  states  that  his  friendly  remonstrances  produced  for  a  time  some 
apparent  improvement  in  the  rajah*s  conduct.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  investigate 
personally  the  accounts  of  the  local  revenue  officers.  He  professed  that  lie  had  made 
considerable  reductions  in  his  personal  expenses ;  and  that,  of  a  debc  exceeding  aievew 
lacs  of  Canteray  pagodas,  he  had  liquidated  the  whole  within  four  years,  except  mboat 
three  lacs  and  a-half.  Mr.  Casamaijor  was  not  however  without  suspicion  that  while 
with  one  hand  he  was  paying  off  debts,  he  was  with  the  other  oontracling  new  OMa 
which  were  not  avowed  :  this  conjecture  proved  to  i>e*  true.  On  the  8th  Jaaoary  1880^ 
Mr.  Casamaijor  reported  that  the  troops  had  fallen  considerabljr  into  arrear,  and  twllhto 
rajah  had  himself  acknowledged  that  his  debt  to  Soucars  had  increased  upwards  of  aix 
lacs  of  pagodas.  ^^  His  highness's  revenues"  (we  quote  your  words)  <*  had  bean  in  flMflf 
instances  diverted  from  their  proper  object,  the  pavment  of  his  troo|M  and  iloqy&qf 
astablishments,  to  his  personal  expenses.  When  his  ready  money  fii^d^  l«d«Mfii 
insufficient  for  this  purpose,  his  hignness  had  either  substituted  dnnnlinas  nnA,  JMffUil 
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gnuited  to  soueare  some  partieular  privileget  of  collectioii.  A  nystem  of  bribery  in  the 
nonination  to  ftanilcbiries  bad  led  to  the  appoiotment  of  un6t  persons  to  tbote  offioea,  in 
which,  ancontrolled  or  connived  at  by  the  tbujdara,  they  had  either  embezaled  the  reve- 
nnea  by  acting  in  collision  with  the  ryots,  or  bad  pot  a  total  stop  to  their  realisation  by 
driving  the  oppressed  people  into  insurrection*  Meanwhile  the  troops,  remaining  unpai<^ 
had  shared  the  discontents  if  they  had  not  sympathised  in  the  grievance  of  the  people, 
who  had  committed  for  a  time  with  impunity  excesses  which  had  brought  his  highness's 
authority  into  contempt.**  Mr.  Casamaijor,  linding  that  the  periodical  accounts  furnished 
by  the  Mysore  goverimient  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon,  suggested,  in  the  same 
dec^patch  from  which  we  have  now  quoted,  that  you  should  require  the  rajab  to  allow 
him  access  to  the  records  of  the  talook  cutcherries.  It  was  at  the  same  time  reported 
to  you  by  Mr.  Casamaijor  that  '^  a  formidable  insurrection  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Mysore  bad  co-operated  with  his  efforts  in  bringing  the  rajnh  to  some  sense  of  his 
sitoation  :  that  the  oflBce  of  foujdar  bad  been  abolished,  thirty-five  aumildars  dismissed, 
a  judicious  hookuronamah  circulated  for  the  guidance  of  aumildars  in  future,  and  pro- 
clamations made  to  potails  and  gowdabs,  instructing  them  in  their  relative  duties,  and 
hoiv  applications  for  redress  direct  to  the  hoozoor  or  dewan  cutcberry  are  hereafter  to 
be  maae/* 

5.  The  breaking  out  of  i\m  insnrrection  bad  been  first  brought  to  your  notice  by 
Mr.  Casamaijor  about  a  month  previous,  on  the  6ih  of  December  1830.  He  then  sakl, 
^  As  bis  highness  is  now  fiilly  convinced  of  the  impolicy  and  feebleness  of  his  conduct 
in  not  more  promptly  attending  to  the  first  symptom  of  discontent  manifested  by  the 
ryots,  and  is  fully  prepared  to  render  them  full  and  ample  justice  in  their  legitimate 
demands  upon  the  sircar,  it  is  of  course  essential  that  bis  authority  should  be  fully 
upheld  and  supported  by  the  British  Government  if  resisted.*'  And  he  accordingly 
recommended  that  the  subsidiary  force  should  be  eventually  employed  to  put  down  the 
insurrection. 

6.  But  on  the  8th  January  1831,  speaking  of  the  rajab^s  promises  of  amendment,  Mr. 
Casamayor  says,  tliat  they  have  been  so  often  made  and  violated  that  he  receives  them 
with  distrust,  **  not  from  my  doubts  of  the  present  and  immediate  sinceritv  of  his  inten- 
tions, because  he  now  feels  himself  in  difficulty,  but  the  instability  and  innrmitlesof  bis 
character,  my  daily  experience  of  his  total  disregard  for  truth,  his  adoption  of  bad  com- 
pauious,  bad  advisers,  but  above  alU  bis  procrastination  and  delay  in  supporting  the 
measures  of  his  dewan,  and  a  habit  of  allowing  his  favourites  to  influence  his  own  sound 
judgment ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  best  decisions  are  often  revoked  by  the  interested 
views  of  others. 

7*  Mr.  Casamaijor  could  scarcely  expect  that  the  ryots,  whom  he  represents  as 
liaving  been  driven  into  insurrection  by  an  oppressive  government,  should  at  once 
retiuru  to  obe<iieoce  upon  the  faith  of  ussuraoces,  in  which  he  himself  bad  no  confidence. 
Yet  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  he  thought  it  quite  right  to  employ  British  troops  against 
them,  although  this  could  not  fail  to  hivolve  the  destruction  of  such  as  should  perhcverc 
in  their  resistance.  The  aid  of  our  troops  could  not  indeed  be  withheld,  since  the  raiah 
was  entitled  to  it  by  treaty  in  case  of  actual  rebellion ;  but  that  redress  of  the  people's 
grievances,  which  you  really  intended  to  secure  to  them,  should  have  been  held  out  to 
diem  from  the  first,  under  the  pledge  of  your  faith,  as  an  inducement  to  submission.  It 
is  altogether  fanprobable  that  the  insurgents  would  have  opposed  so  obstinate  a  resistance 
to  our  troops,  biul  they  been  sufllicientiy  made  aware  of  your  determination  to  see  justice 
done  them. 

24.  So  fiir  as  we  are  at  present  informed,  we  see  great  reason  to  concur  in  Mr.  Lush- 
ingtonfti  inference,  from  the  charaeler  of  the  insurrection  and  from  the  petitions 
of  the  people,  ^  that  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  has  been  so  excited  as  not  to 
aithnit  of  any  real  reeoncMiation  between  the  people  of  Noggor  and  his  highnesses 
l^veninieBt 
^    "   r  VI.  S  D  3  25.  Supposing 
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compliance  with  this  request.  His  wish  to  retain  the  goremment  of  bis  capital,  and 
of  a  small  district  immediately  surrounding  it,  we  think  opposed  by  insuperable  objec- 
tions. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that,  while  you  are  anxious  to  adhere  to  native  usages 
as  far  as  is  compatible  with  an  effectual  reform  of  the  administration,  you  feel  that  this 
last  ought  to  be  the  paramount  object.  After  adverting  to  the  absence  of  any  regular 
courts  of  judicature  in  Mysore,  Mr.  Prinsep  adds :  '^  But  the  Governor-general  cannot 
be  satisfied  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Mysore  territory  should  be  left  in 
this  state.  Tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
obligation  to  keep  records,  and  to  conduct  their  proceedings  according  to  fixed  rules, 
are  in  his  lordship's  opinion  institutions  of  primary  importance,  and  his  lordship  looks 
to  the  commission  to  devise  a  scheme  applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  Mysore 
provinces  at  an  early  date.  Whether  the  superior  court  at  the  capital  shall  be  orga- 
nized on  the  model  of  that  established  by  Purneah,  as  described  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Briggs,  or  in  any  other  form  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  present 
day,  is  a  matter  which  his  lordship  leaves  with  confidence  to  the  decision  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council;  but  he  doubts  not  to  find  in  the  Governor  in 
Council  a  coincidence  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  not  allowing  so  important  a  matter 
to  remain  unprovided  for  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  unavoidable." 

These  observations  are  in  accordance  with  our  views,  and  their  spirit  is  no  less  appli- 
cable to  the  revenue  than  to  the  judicial  administration.  In  neither  should  any  unneces- 
sary changes  be  made,  but  in  both  you  should  avail  yourselves  of  every  expedient  for 
preventing  abuse,which  experience,  either  in  Mysore  or  elsewhere,  has  shown  to  be  really 
requisite. 

Mr.  Lusbingtou,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  a  Minute  which  he  recorded  on  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  letter,  dwells  much  upon  the  necessity  of  slowness  and  caution 
in  introducing  even  such  amendments  as  are  really  necessary ;  caution  undoubtedly  is 
indispensable,  but  slowness  may  be  carried  beyond  the  degree  which  caution  requires. 
No  alteration  should  be  made  unless  you  feel  sure  of  its  advantage,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  changes  which  are  good  in  themselves  should  not  be  rendered  bad  by  being 
ill-timed.  The  rule  should  foe,  not  to  abstain  from  changes,  but  to  precede  them  by  due 
deliberation,  and  to  time  them  well. 
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EXTRACT  POLITIC AL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  the  I8th  December  1832. 

33.  Under  date  I8th  September  1829,  you  transmitted  to  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
Geoi^  an  extract  from  our  general  letter,  dated  18th  February  1829,  in  which  we  had 
suggested  to  you  the  propriety  of  consideripg  whether  the  subsidiary  force  and  residency 
maintained  in  Travancore  might  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  you  desired  that  **  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  would  be  pleased  to  state  his  sentiments  on  the  several  points  discussed 
in  the  extract." 

41.  The  president  had  without  your  authority  proposed  to  the  rajah  the  plan  of  with- 
drawing the  subsidiary  force  and  the  residency, .  and  now  reported  that  the  rajah  assented 
to  so  much  of  the  plan  as  consisted  in  reducing  the  subsidiary  force  to  one  regiment  of  native 
infantry  ;  but  desired  to  retain  the  residency,  at  least  for  a  time^  on  reasons  which  the  Madras 
government  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  Madras  government,  that  the  subsidiary  force, 
with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  residency  for  the  present 

maintained. 
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No.  ^SS.         maintained,  the GrOFemor-general  recommended  that  it  be  adopted,  and  instnietioiia  to  that 
w^fhmtd.  effeet  were  transmitted  to  the  Madras  f orernroent. 

Extracts,  ^c.  48.  Of  the  proprietv  of  the  assent  which  you  were  induced  to  ofiTe  to  the  half  measure 

FMfCieil  Letter     recommended  by  the  Madras  gfovemment  we  have  considerable  doubt 

iMTrwum  ^'  ^^  ^^^  *^**  ^®  principle  of  it  is  dissented  from,  both  by  the  fourth  member  of  Confacil* 

Uec.  ifsn.     jyjj  jjy  Colonel  Morrison,  though  on  opposite  grounds. 

50.  Colonel  Morrison,  when  applied  to  by  you  for  a  statement  of  his  sentiments  on  !l^ 
subject,  adduced  a  variety  of  reasons  to  show  that  the  interests  of  both  states  required  the 
continuance  of  the  system,  the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  in  maintainii^  thefar  relatfoitt 
had  been  so  long  and  fully  experienced. 

51.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  affirmed,  that  the  compromise  now  adopted  between  interference 
and  non-interference  is  more  exceptionable  than  either.  We  see  perfectly  how  such  a  com- 
promise will  always  be  acceptable  to  the  native  princes.  They  will  always  be  anxious  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  British  military  force  as  may  suffice  to  overawe  their  own  tobjeets, 
and  hold  them  quiet  under  any  oppression,  while  it  is  insufficient  to  enable  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  with  effect  in  preventing  the  evils  of  misrule.  The  inference  of  Sir 
C*harles  with  respect  to  the  present  measure  appears  therefore,  to  us,  to  rest  on  strong 
grounds,  that  ''  we  do  not  leave  the  rajah  to  rule  his  country  with  the  wholesome  check  of 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  operating  upon  him.  We  still  give  him  the  ostensible 
support  of  our  military  force  in  his  internal  rule.  We  still  to  that  extent  overawe  hh  sub- 
jects and  encourage  bim  in  despotism ;  at  the  same  time  we  weaken  our  control  over  Mm.**  ' 

52.  Our  relations  with  the  state  of  Travancore  therefore  appear  to  us,  as  they  existed  at 
the  date  of  your  most  recent  communications,  to  have  been  in  a  state  by  no  means  satistac- 
tory.  Upon  authority,  indeed,  which  Colonel  Morrison  seems  confidently  to  rely  on,  it  wottld 
seem  tliat  the  country,  which  on  the  accession  of  the  rajah  was  in  a  most  flouriAing  condi- 
tion^ was  hastening  to  decline.  Its  aSairs,  we  trust,  have  received  in  the  meantime  yoiv 
watcliful  attention. 

56.  Wo  confide  ill  your  judgment  and  care  for  discovering  and  executing  whatever  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  may  require  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  desire  that  you  will  consider  the 
managcniont  of  Travancore  attairs  as  specially  intrusted  to  you. 
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KXTRACT  from  a  MINUTE  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb,  late  Go- 
Miiiuic  of  the  Hon.  vcrnor  of  Bonibay,  dated  3d  May  1820,  respectine  the  affairs  of  the  Guieawar.- 

M.  Li|>liin»tone,  0  a         o 

Ul  Miiy  IM{0.  I   iiAVR  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Board  an  outline  of  my  proceedii^  at  Baroda» 

which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  other  members  nf  thr  gtrrrmmMl. 

.St'tilniifntofthe        At  my  first  interview  on  business,  which  took  place  at  the  residency  on  the  day  after 
CSovi*riiiiient.        my  arrival,  I  intimated  to  Syajec  that  the  necessity  for  our  retaining  the  management  of  Us 

*;;ovomment  in  our  own  hancfs  had  ceased  with  the  life  of  the  prince  miose  natural  ilufnftiftiBi 
orniHionod  it,  and  tliat  the  British  Government  was  now  desirous  of  intrusting  him  witfi  <(h* 
<*ntint  administration  of  his  own  affairs,  provided  he  would  satisfy  it  that  the 
into  which  it  had  entered  woidd  be  strictly  fulfilled.    I  explained  that  those 
were— 

1st.  Our  guarantee  of  the  allowances  of  his  ministers. 

2d.  nM 

*  Sir  C.  HetaOfc. 
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2d.  That  of  his  agreementB  with  hb  tributaries.  JSIq,  24. 

Sd.  That  of  his  bargains  with  bankers.    That  the  two  first  required  no  intarferedce  cuatiMmd. 

in  the  details  of  his  government^  and  that  the  last  might  also  be  secured  without  inter-  Minute  i^  the  Hon. 

ference,  if  he  would  set  aside  such  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  as  might  be  M*  £lplUnslbne 

deemed  sufficient  b^  his  creditors^  and  assign  such  funds  for  the  supply  of  it  as  might  3d  Msy.lSaO. ' 
afford  them  full  satisfacticm. 

If  he  did  this,  I  said  nothing  would  be  necessary  on  our  part  beyond  that  occasional  advice 
\vbich  the  nature  of  our  alliance  must  ever  render  necessary,  and  our  interposition  in  such 
extrenae  cases  as  might  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  state.  If  he  could  not  make  this  arrange- 
ment>  1  observed  that  his  expenses  must  still  be  liable  to  the  close  inspection  of  the  resident, 
but  that  even  then  the  whole  of  the  government  should  be  in  his  hands,  and  the  resident 
would  only  control  what  he  formerly  used  to  administer. 

At  this  and  at  subsequent  meetings  I  explained  to  hini  in  detail,  the  limits  of  his  own 
autbprity  and  the  residents  interference  ;  that  all  foreign  intercourse  was  to  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government;  that  our  control  over  his  transactions  with  his 
tributaries  was  to  be  exercised  up  to  the  letter  of  our  engagements,  the  degree  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  exerted  having  oeen  found  inadequate  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  our  pro* 
mises ;  that  in  internal  affairs  he  was  to  govern  by  himsdf,  but  that  the  resident  was  to  be 
noade  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  finance  he  intended  to  adopt  for  each  year,  to  have  access 
to  his  accounts  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  to  offer  his  advice  whenever  the  system 
was  likely  to  be  deranged.  I  repeatedly  impressed  on  Syigee  that  this  right  to  advise  was 
inherent  in  the  British  Government  from  the  nature  of  the  alliance,  and  that  it  never  would 
be  offered  but  for  his  own  good. 

To  conclude,  I  endeavoured  to  fix  on  Syajee^s  memory  that  his  success  in  his  connexion 
with  us  depended,  first,  on  his  payment  of  his  debts  and  fulfilment  of  our  engagements ; 
second,  on  his  being  not  only  friendly  but  open  and  sincere  in  all  his  dealings  with  the 
British  Government ;  and  third,  on  his  abstaining  from  any  intercourse  with  foreign  states, 
which  of  itself  would  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  our  alliance. 

Syajee  received  my  first  conuuunication  of  the  intention  of  intrusting  to  him  the  full  admi* 
nistration  of  his  government  with  great  ioy,  but  without  any  appearance  of  surprise.  He 
made  repeated  and  solemn  promises  of  adhering  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  him>  said  he 
owed  his  musnud  and  his  state^  and  its  existence  to  the  British  Government,  and  that  he 
would  not  on  any  account  dispense  with  the  advice  of  the  resident,  even  if  he  himself  should 
be  disposed  to  withhold  it ;  but  he  particularly  requested  that  all  representations  should  be 
made  to  him  in  private^  and  that  all  acts  of  his  government  should  emanate  directly  from 
himself.  On  one  occasion  (at  the  next  meeting  after  the  rejection  of  Seeta  Ram  for  mmister) 
his  highness  showed  a  greater  degree  of  jealousy,  was  desirous  that  his  management  of  his 
finances  should  be  taken  on  trust,  and  that  the  resident  should  be  content  with  seeing  the 
accounts  once  a  year  at  the  Durbar ;  but  on  this  plan  being  objected  to,  he  at  once  recurred 
to  that  explained  in  the  last  paragraph^  which  accordingly  is  to  be  considered  as  in  force 
henceforward.  Syajee  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  give  him  a  writing  fixing  the  limits 
of  his  own  and  the  resident's  authority^  to  which  I  willingly  agreed,  having  always  intended 
to  take  this  method  of  securing  that  clear  understanding  by  both  parties  on  which  so  much 
depended.  A  copy  of  that  writing  is  annexed.  (A.)  I  had  at  first  drawn  up  a  longer  paper, 
explaining  the  grounds  of  our  former  interference  and  present  forbearance  ;  but  Syajee  being 
desirous  of  a  more  simple  note  of  our  future  relations,  I  drew  up  the  present. 

As  the  introduction  of  Svajee's  direct  administration  depended  on  the  security  to  be 
€ifforded  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  state,  I  early  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  Guicowar's  affairs,  and  here  I  unexpectedly  met  with  the  principal  difficulty 
in  effecting^  the  arrangement  desired.  The  latest  official  information  I  possessed  (Captain 
Camac's  letter,  dated  14th  February  1819)  gave  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  by  the  end  of  that  year,  but  in  fact  the  Guioowar  is  in  debt  to  an  amount  exceeding 
a  crore  of  rupees.  , 
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It  became  the  principal  object  of  my  attention  to  put  these  debts  in  such  a  train  of  liqui- 
dation as  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  bankers  to  whom  we  had  guaranteed  the  payment  of 

them  ;  and  this  was  peculiarly  necessary,  as  some  of  the  troops  were  five  years^  and  almost 

Minute  of  the  Hon.  all  near  three  years  in  arrears^  and  no  money  could  be  procured  from  the  baiikers  who  usually 
M.  Elphinstone,      supplied  it. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  tlie  requisite  reduction  in  the  army  might  be  made  without  any 
diminution  in  its  numbers^  and  with  an  increase  in  its  efficiency,  by  equalizing  the  rates  of 
pay,  and  introducing  such  regulations  as  should  prevent  money  bein^drawn  for  troops  that 
were  not  actually  employed ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  this  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task«. 
The  abuses  in  the  army  are  almost  inherent  in  its  nature,  and  are  not  to  be  removed  without 
a  sort  of  revolution,  not  only  in  the  army  but  in  the  state.  As  there  are  few  jagheers  in 
the  Guicowar  territory,  the  income  of  his  chiefs  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  their 
military  pay  and  perquisites,  which  again  are  connected  with  the  superior  rates  of  pay  to  the 
men  belonging  to  the  greater  sirdars,  and  likewise  to  the  loose  system  of  muster  in  use  in 
this  state.  Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  introduce  a  system  of  muster,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  success,  unless  by  subjecting  it  to  the  control  of 
European  officers,  which  would  be  more  unpopular  than  any  part  of  our  former  interference^ 
and  most  probably  not  effectual  after  all.  For  these  reasons  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  plan 
of  reduction  proposed  by  the  Guicowar ;  and  I  think  it  a  very  great  advantage  that  it  is  bis 
own  plan,  and  therefore  that  he  enters  on  it  with  good-will,  and  feels  his  credit  concerned  in 
its  success.  I  have  not  failed  to  impress  upon  his  highness,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  he  has  now  laid  down,  the  wealth  and  indepen- 
dence to  which  he  may  raise  himself  by  order  and  economy,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
our  again  resuming  our  old  administration  of  his  government,  if  his  arrangements  for  satis- 
fying his  creditors  should  entirely  fail ;  and  I  forcibly  pointed  out  to  him  the  irksomeoess 
and  disgrace  of  the  renewal  of  such  a  system,  after  he  should  once  have  been  but  in  posies* 
sion  of  all  the  powers  of  his  own  govemmentv 

[Here  follows  a  report  of  Mr.  Elphinstone^s  conference  with  Syajee  Row,  respectii^ 
the  choice  of  a  minister  in  the  room  of  Dhakjee  Dhadajee,  with  whom  be  was 
displeased.] 

Dhakjoe*s  removal  being  effected,  the  next  question  was  who  was  to  be  bis  successor. 
I  reminded  Syajee,  at  my  first  meeting,  of  the  objections  of  the  British  Government  to 
Secta  Ram  ;  but  nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  be  proposed  that  very  individual, 
supporting  his  recommendation  with  allusions  to  the  magnanimity  of  forgiving  his  oflTences, 
and  the  high  claims  of  his  adoptive  father  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Guicowar  government. 
I  renewed  my  objections,  on  tlie  ground  of  the  original  incapacity  which  procured  Seeta 
Ham's  removal,  but  still  more  on  that  of  his  intrigues  witli  foreign  powers  and  his  acts 
ac^ainst  the  alliance.  I  reminded  his  highness  that  he  had  sent  an  avowed  accredited  agent 
(Govind  Row  Bundoojee)  to  Poona,  to  interest  the  Peishwa  in  his  own  behalf,  to  induce 
that  prince  to  embarrass  the  existing  administration ;  at  first  by  refusing  to  come  to  any 
compromise  about  the  Guico war's  debts,  and  latterly  by  setting  up  a  pretender  to  the 
Musnud  of  Baroda,  and  preferring  a  claim  to  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  die  Guicowar 
family.  These  intrigues,  I  said^  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Shastry,  and  ultimately  to  the 
downfal  of  the  Peishwa.  I  said  that  if  Seeta  Ram  was  not  directly  imjdicated  in  the  first 
of  these  transactions,  he  certainly  was  the  original  occasion  of  it ;  and  to  conclude,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  former  character,  he  had  now  been  too  loner  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
British  Government,  and  connected  with  its  enemies,  for  us  to  have  the  least  confidence  in 
him.  Syajee  did  not  deny  any  of  the  facts  1  had  brought  forward,  but  still  uf*ged  that 
Seeta  Ram  should  be  taken  on  trial,  as  he  was  now  improved  by  age  and  corrected  by 
misfortune  ;  but  on  my  declaring  that  his  government  was  in  no  state  for  experiments, 
that  with  every  talent  in  his  minister,  and  every  confidence  on  tlie  part  of  toe  British 
Government,  he  would  find  his  task  difficult,  and  without  these  aids  impractieable,  be 
agreed  to  give  up  Seeta  Ram,  and  requested  Mr.  Williams  and  me  to  select  some  other 
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.  ''person.    This  was  of  course  refused  although  supported  by  repeated  entreaties  ont  he  part 
'of  Syajee,  during  which  that  prince  said  that  there  were  only  four  persons  who  had  claims 

*  t5  the  ministry :  Seeta  Ram^  whom  we  rejected;  the  Shastry*8  children,  who  were  infants; 
'  Dhatjee,  who  was  just  dismissed;  and  Wittul  Row  Bhow,  Dhakjee's  nominal  associate^  in 

whom  he  had  no    confidence,  and   whom  (he  might   have   added)   he  had  accused  to 

•  Mr;  Williams  of  plotting  to  set  aside  his  title  to  the  Musnud.  At  length  he  proposed 
:  Wittul  Row  Dewanjee,  the  Soobedar  of  Kattywar,  in  which  I  readily  concurred,  both  as  he 
J'  ii  the  fittest  roan  in  the  state  for  such  an  appointment,  and  as  his  removal  from  Kattywar 

^wduld  take  away  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  sort  of  settlement  we  wish  in  that 
.province.  Syajee  afterwards  mentioned  his  design  of  retaining  the  present  minister  as 
colleague  to  the  Dewanjee,  as  he  had  been  to  Dhakjee,  by  which  means  he  should  keep 
both  in  order,  and  would  be  able  to  give  his  confidence  to  whichever  best  deserved  it.  In 
this  I  also  concurred.  The  Dewanjee's  allowances  and  the  title  of  his  office  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  be  invested  and  presented  to  me  next  day  ;  Syajee  at  the 
same  time  exacted  a  promise  that  we  were  not  to  remove  him  without  a  fault,  and  that  if 
hfe  gave  us  ground  of  offence,  he  was  not  to  be  removed  directly,  but  by  an  application  to 
Syajee.  In  granting  this  promise,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  said  that  the  British  Government 
would  of  course  always  expect  him  to  attend  to  its  objections  to  any  obnoxious  minister ; 
but  I  added  that,  except  Seeta  Ram,  I  could  think  of  no  man  in  his  dominions  to  whom 
Ishould  object.  Next  day  was  the  occasion  when  he  discovered  so  much  jealousy,  as  before 
:  noticed.  Some  conversation  had  taken  place,  when  he,  in  a  very  indirect  and  uncandid 
manner,  disclosed  his  intention  of  retaining  Wittul  Row  Bhow,  attempting  to  make  it  appear 
that  this  was  the  arrangemei^t  which  he  had  from  the  first  proposed.  I  agreed  to  the  change, 
as  Wittul  Row  is  in  himself  really  unexceptionable ;  but  I  stated  to  Syajee,  that  his  naming 
a  person  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence  for  his  ostensible  minister,  led  me  to  fear  that  he 
intended  to  have  a  more  confidential  one  behind  the  curtain.  I  warned  him  of  the  bad 
consequences  of  such  a  system ;  said  I  would  much  rather  have  Seeta  Ram  as  public  mi- 
nister than  as  secret  adviser;  and  that,  besides  my  objections  to  that  person,  such  a  system 
of  imposition  would  at  once  destroy  all  confidence  between  the  two  governments,  without 
which  nothing  can  go  on. 

Syajee  pretended  that  he  had  no  intention  of  consulting  Seeta  Ram,  and  asked  if  there 
were  any  objection  to  his  seeing  him  in  public.  I  replied  that  there  was  none  either  in  public 
or  in  private,  as  I  relied  on  his  highness  for  following  the  plan  he  promised  to  adhere  to ;  but 
that,  if  he  did  otherwise,  he  might  depend  on  it  I  should  soon  discover  it,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  the  loss  of  that  confidence  from  which  he  was  about  to  derive  so  much  benefit. 
Syajee  renewed  his  protestations,  and  then  said  he  intended  to  be  minister  himself:  on 
wnich  I  told  him  that,  without  personal  attention  and  labour  on  his  part,  his  government 
could  never  be  well  administered;  but  that  he  must  have  some  minister  to  conduct  the 
details,  and  to  be  responsible  for  such  duties  as  require  more  experience  and  more  habitual 
attention  than  be  could  possibly  be  possessed  of.  If  he  did  not  select  a  fit  person  for  this 
duty,  the  course  of  events  woulcl  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  an  unfit  one.  Syajee  agreed  to 
this ;  said  he  would  have  the  Bhow  for  his  minister  at  present,  but  that  he  would  exercise 
a  constant  control  over  him,  and  bring  in  the  Dewanjee  if  he  found  the  other  did  not  succeed. 
Syajee  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish  that  Wittul  Punt  Bhow  should  never  visit  the 
residency  without  his  leave,  as  he  found  that  a  minister  who  once  established  himself  there 
was  not  easily  dislodged  ;  and  likewise,  that  none  of  his  ministers  should  be  sent  for  to  the 
resident  except  through  him.  These  requests  were  cheerfully  acceded  to ;  but  it  was 
pointed  out  to  his  highness  that  he  must  go  on  with  perfect  cordiality  with  the  resident,  as 
any  distrust  or  reserve  towards  him  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  bring  things 
back  to  their  old  state.  Whether  the  appointment  of  Wittul  Row  Bhow  was  suggested  by 
Seeta  Ram,  who  would  see  the  impossibility  of  preserving  a  secret  influence  if  the  Dewanjee 
were  minister,  or  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  a  bribe  to  Syajee  himself,  it  is  unfortunate,  not 
only  as  shutting  the  fittest  man  in  the  country  out  of  the  ministry,  but  by  the  weakness  that 
tniist  arise  from  the  want  of  cordiality  between  the  minister  and  the  prince.  I  nevertheless 
am  uf  opinion  that  any  interference  on  our  part  would,  in  the  end,  injure  the  party  we  wish 
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to  serve  ;  and  that  as  the  object  of  our  guarantees  will  be  secured  by  separate  arrangements, 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  Guicowar  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience,  than  to  endeavour  to  force 
him  into  a  path  in  which  we  could  never  oblige  him  to  walk  with  cheerfulness. 

SO.  After  every  thing  was  settled  regarding  the  ministry,  I  received  a  visit  firom  Seeta 
Ram  Rocajee,  who  entered  into  a  statement,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  been  displaced  from  the  ministry  by  the  artifices  of  Gungadhur  Shastry,  and 
that  he  has  never  since  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  British  Government- 
He  admitted  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  Peishwa  through  Govind  Row  Bundoo- 
jee,  but  he  solemnly  protested  that  he  had  done  so  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  that 
prince,  who  had  invited  Bundoojee  from  his  retreat  in  Salsette,  with  fair  offers  of  procur- 
ing the  restoration  of  Seeta  Ram  to  power;  and  he  declared  that  his  communications  with 
the  Peishwa  never  had  any  other  object  than  his  restoration.  In  reply,  I  recapitulated 
the  effects  of  Bundoojee 's  intrigues,  terminating  in  the  murder  of  the  Shastry  and  the 
downfulof  the  Peishwa;  and  omerved,  that  although  I  acquitted  him  of  direct  concern  in 
the  atrocious  part  of  those  transactions,  I  could  not  hold  him  exempt  from  serious  blame 
for  the  part  which  he  avowed,  or  from  suspicion  of  a  share  in  the  further  intrigues  of  his 
acknowledged  vakeel,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  Guicowar's  neffotialions,  and 
shaking  his  alliance  with  the  Company.  I  ended  by  saying,  that  the  British  Government 
had  no  wish  to  notice  his  conduct  any  further,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  now  but 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  which  I  never  could  have  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  agree 
to  his  being  minister. 

21.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Guicowar  would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  the 
plan  that  we  thought  requisite  for  protecting  his  tributaries  from  undue  exactions,  but 
all  that  I  learned  at  Baroda  strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

22.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  on  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  Kattywar  since  our  troops  first  entered 
that  province.  All  agree  that  it  has  declined  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of 
extreme  misery ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  entirely  broken,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Khoshas  and  other  invaders  whom  they 
formerly  were  always  able  to  repel.  This  unfortunate  change  is  no  doubt  chieOjr  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  famine  and  pestilence  which  raged  in  Kattywar  about  1813.  The  exae* 
tions  of  Babbajee  in  the  three  years  preceding  Colonel  Walker's  settlement^  miut  alto 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  the  decline  of  the  province;  but  it  seems  also  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  encroachments  and  extortions  of  the  Guicowar's  officers  since  the  settle* 
roent  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  ruin  of  Kattywar.  These  exactions  appear  to 
have  been  made  under  pretence  of  interest  on  the  arrears  of  tribute,  and  of  presents  and 
fees  to  the  officers  employed  ;  and  the  encroachments  which  are  represented  (by  Captain 
Barnwell  in  particular)  as  still  more  injurious,  are  stated  by  him  to  have  been  effected  by 
introducing  a  creature  of  the  Dewanjee's  (the  Guicowar's  commander)  into  the  office  of 
minister  to  each  of  the  chiefs.  By  this  plan,  some  hopes  of  relief  from  pressing  demands 
of  tribute  were  held  out  to  them,  but  in  the  end  the  Dewanjee  or  his  dependants,  and  the 
new  minister,  preyed  upon  the  zemindarry  at  their  own  discretion.  If  it  were  desirable 
to  restore  things  to  their  ancient  footing  (which  seems  somewhat  doubtful  in  the  present 
state  of  the  surrounding  country)  it  is  now  impracticable,  and  there  remains  no  altemmtive 
but  to  bestow  effectuallv  on  our  part  that  protection  which  the  zemindars  are  no  ioager 
capable  of  affording  to  themselves.  In  Mahee  Caunta,  the  case  was  in  many  respects  oif- 
ferent ;  our  guarantee,  though  promised  by  the  assistant  deputed  to  that  district  in  1811, 
was  not  confirmed  till  very  lately  ;  and  as  it  wusonly  binding  for  a  period  often  years,  we 
had  the  choice  of  receding  from  it  if  we  thought  proper.  It  however  appeared  to  me  rouch 
more  desirable  to  render  it  perpetual.  As  long  as  the  Guicowar  kept  a  force  io  Mahee 
Caunta,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  and  our  neighbouring  districts 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  rebels  and  outlaws.  Since  the  force  was  withdrawn,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Williams  arranging  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  at  Bnroda,  the 
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to  serve  ;  and  that  as  the  object  of  our  guarantees  will  be  secured  by  separate  arrangements, 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  Guicowar  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience^  than  to  endeavour  to  force 
him  into  a  path  in  which  we  could  never  oblige  him  to  walk  with  cheerfulness. 

20.  After  every  thing  was  settled  regarding  the  ministry,  I  received  a  visit  firom  Seeta 
Ram  Rocajeei  who  entered  into  a  statement,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  been  displaced  from  the  ministry  by  the  artifices  of  Gungadhur  Shastry,  and 
that  he  has  never  since  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  British  Government. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  Peishwa  through  Govind  Row  Bundoo- 
jee,  but  he  solemnly  protested  that  he  had  done  so  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  that 
prince,  who  had  invited  Bundoojee  from  his  retreat  in  Salsette,  with  fair  offers  of  procur- 
ing the  restoration  of  Seeta  Ram  to  power;  and  he  declared  that  his  communications  with 
the  Peishwa  never  had  any  other  object  than  his  restoration.  In  reply,  I  recapitulated 
the  effects  of  Bundoojee's  intrigues,  terminating  in  the  murder  of  the  Shastry  and  the 
downful  of  the  Peishwa;  and  omerved,  that  although  I  acquitted  him  of  direct  concern  in 
the  atrocious  part  of  those  transactions,  I  could  not  hold  him  exempt  from  serious  blame 
for  the  part  which  he  avowed,  or  from  suspicion  of  a  share  in  the  further  intrigues  of  his 
acknowledged  vakeel,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  Guicowar^s  negotiations,  and 
shaking  his  alliance  with  the  Company.  I  ended  by  saying,  that  the  Britisn  Government 
bad  no  wish  to  notice  his  conduct  any  further,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  now  but 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  which  I  never  could  have  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  agree 
to  his  being  minister. 

21.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Guicowar  would  be  reluctant  to  agree  to  the 
plan  that  we  thought  requisite  for  protecting  his  tributaries  from  undue  exactions,  but 
all  that  I  learned  at  Baroda  strengthened  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

22.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  on  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  Katty  war  since  our  troops  first  entered 
that  province.  All  agree  that  it  has  declined  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of 
extreme  misery ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  entirely  broken,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Khoshasmnd  other  invaders  whom  they 
formerly  were  always  able  to  repel.  This  unfortunate  change  is  no  doubt  chiefiy  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  famine  and  pestilence  which  raged  in  Katty  war  about  1813.  The  exac* 
tions  of  Babbajee  in  the  three  years  preceding  Colonel  Walker's  settlement,  must  also 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  the  decline  of  the  province;  but  it  seems  also  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  encroachments  and  extortions  of  the  Guicowar's  officers  since  the  settle* 
roent  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  ruin  of  Kattywar.  These  exactions  appear  to 
have  been  made  under  pretence  of  interest  on  the  arrears  of  tribute,  and  of  presents  and 
fees  to  the  officers  employed  ;  and  the  encroachments  which  are  represented  (by  Captain 
Barnwell  in  particular)  as  still  more  injurious,  are  stated  by  him  to  have  been  eflbcted  by 
introducing  a  creature  of  the  Dewanjee's  (the  Guicowar's  commander)  into  the  office  of 
minister  to  each  of  the  chiefs.  By  this  plan,  some  hopes  of  relief  from  pressing  demanda 
of  tribute  were  held  out  to  them,  but  in  the  end  the  Dewanjee  or  his  dependants,  and  the 
new  minister,  preyed  upon  the  zemindarry  at  their  own  discretion.  If  it  were  desirable 
to  restore  things  to  their  ancient  footing  (which  seems  somewhat  doubtfol  in  the  present 
state  of  the  surrounding  country)  it  is  now  impracticable,  and  there  remains  no  alternative 
but  to  bestow  effectuallv  on  our  part  that  protection  which  the  zemindars  are  no  longer 
capable  of  affording  to  themselves.  In  Mahee  Caunta,  the  case  was  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent ;  our  guarantee,  though  promised  by  the  assistant  deputed  to  that  district  in  181 1, 
was  not  confirmed  till  very  lately  ;  and  as  it  wusonly  binding  for  a  period  often  years,  we 
had  the  choice  of  receding  from  it  if  we  thought  proper.  It  however  appeared  to  me  much 
more  desirable  to  render  it  perpetual.  As  long  as  the  Guicowar  kept  a  force  in  Mabee 
Caunta,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  coniftant  irritation,  and  our  neighbouring  districts 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  rebels  and  outlaws.  Since  the  force  was  withdrawn,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Williams  arranging  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  at  Baroda,  the 
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country  has  been  in  comparative  tranquillitj,  and  the  Guicowar's  tribute  is  likely  to  be  No.  94. 

realized  without  either  expenseor  difficulty.  The  position  ofMahee  Caunta,  which  stretches  i'mUmmd 

alongr  our  frontier  for  an  extent  of  near  100  miles,  renders  its  tranquillity  an  object  of  ^reat  ^.       "T":    „ 

interest  to  us,  and  as  we  are  already  bound  to  assist  the  Guicowar  against  reoellious  tri-  m' Eh^'nsL     "^ 

butaries,  it  is  det<irable  that  we  should  have  the  means  of  preventing  any  of  them  from  sd  imiv  181^^' 

being  driven  into  rebellion.  ^ 

I  therefore  propof^d  to  Syajee  Row,  that  we  should  collect  his  tribute  both  in  Kat- 
ty  war  and  Mahee  Caunta,  and  that  he  should  engage  to  have  no  concern  with  the  tribu- 
taries unless  we  should  call  for  his  aid.  Allowances  are  made  by  these  agreements  for 
defalcations  in  the  revenue  from  natural  causes,  and  for  expenses  incurred  in  reducing 
refractory  zemindars.  A  translation  of  a  writing  given  to  me  by  the  Guicowar,  fixing 
his  future  relation  to  the  tributaries  in  Katty war  and  Mahee  Caunta  accompanies  this 
Minute.  (F.) 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  effects  of  our  past 
measures  in  the  Guicowar's  country,  and  of  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  present. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  our  connexion  with  the  Guicowar  has  hitherto 
been  extremely  favourable.  Our  interference  must  have  caused  much  annoyance,  and 
the  rule  of  our  native  agent  much  more,  but  these  were  compensated,  even  to  the  Court, 
by  their  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  by  the  order  introduced  into  their 
finances,  and  by  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  their  capital  and  country.  Ezcept  in 
Kattywar,  the  people  gained  still  more  by  the  absence  of  all  violence  either  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  from  the  check  imposed  by  our  resident  on  the  tyranny  of  tne 
officers  of  the  Guicowar  government.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  things  will  go  on 
quite  as  well  hereafter;  and  in  points  where  we  are  immediately  concerned,  the  transfer 
of  direct  authority  from  our  own  hands  to  those  of  others  will  doubtless  be  most  felt; 
but,  judging  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  Guzerat,  and  from  the  character  of 
Syajee  (who,  considering  his  total  inexperience,  is  remarkably  fiir  from  wanting  talents  or 
application  to  business),  I  should  hope  that  his  administration  will  not  be  inferior  to  that 
of  most  Indian  princes.  In  respect  to  fidelity  to  his  alliance,  he  has  at  present  neither 
motive  nor  inclination  to  take  any  step  hostile  to  the  British  Government;  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  his  release  from  all  vexatious  interference,  and  the  marked  line  drawn 
between  him  and  the  British  authorities,  will  prevent  any  of  those  misunderstandings  in 
which  a  disposition  to  such  conduct  is  most  likely  to  originate.  Much  will  depend  on 
Syajee's  advisers,  and  much  on  the  talents  and  temper  of  the  resident.  Every  man  con- 
nected with  the  residency  must  lose  some  portion  of  power  or  consequence  by  our  retiring 
from  the  administration  of  the  Guicowar's  government,  and  every  one  will  be  ready  to 
misrepresent  the  Guicowar,  and  to  foment  disputes  between  him  and  the  resident.  On  the 
other  hand,  Syajee  Row,  though  at  present  more  open  and  more  tractable  than  is  usual 
with  independent  native  princes,  is  not  unlikely  to  give  offence  hereafter  by  his  jealousy  of 
his  authority,  and  he  is  not  above  the  practice  of  evasion  and  double  dealing,  whicli  tends 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  increase  every  misunderstanding.  It  will  therefore  require 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  resident  to  avoid  over-interference  and  irritation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  entire  neglect  of  the  Guicowar's  proceedings,  which  in  the 
end  would  be  as  injurious  as  the  opposite  error. 

I  retain  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  resident  being  provided  with  a  nrntire 
agent  whosjie  salary  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale;  but  I  am  more  than  ever  impresaed  with 
the  necessity  of  his  managing  all  business  of  importance  by  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Guicowar,  and  excluding  his  agent  from  every  thing  like  political  ascendancy  at  the 
Durbar.  For  this  purpose  I  have  requested  Mr.  Williams  to  conduct  all  the  business 
himself,  for  such  a  period  at  least  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  bim  a  complete  and  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  details,  and  may  show  the  people  about  the  Durlmr  that  even  in 
them  he  is  capable  of  understanding  any  complaint,  and  conseqaently  it  entirely  above 
the  control  or  the  native  agent.  Whoever  is  appolnied  to  thblatl  oAoe  aboiiid  be  naoied 
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)>y  the  residetit  without  reference,  and  should  ouly  be  kaowo  to  goremmeDt  by  liis  pay 
being  charged  with  the  rest  of  the  resident's  ei^tablishment. 

[Here  foilowit  a  report  of  srrangenienttt  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  tre&> 
sures  of  Syiyee's  predecessors,  aud  the  provLiion  to  be  made  for  tbe  families  of 
those  princes.] 

34.  The  Uuicowar  presented  me  with  a  paper  containing  several  demands  of  his  govern* 
mtriii  against  the  Company,  which  1  promised  should  be  investigated.  The  principal 
was  the  claim  to  Ghans  Dunna,  both  in  Kattywar  and  in  our  other  possessions  iu  Guzerat. 
This  he  said  was  an  ancient  sourcu  of  revenue  which  had  fallen  to  the  Guieowar's  share 
in  tbf  partition  of  Guzerat.  He  said  that  it  was  the  part  due  from  Kattywar  only  which 
was  renounced  by  a  treaty  with  the  I'eishwa,  and  even  that,  be  said,  baa  regularly  been 
collected,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  fur  the  last  fifty  years:  I  assured  bint,  tliat  if  he 
could  prove  ihut,  he  should  receive  his  due,  and  that  be  might  depend  on  it  all  bis  claims 
would  be  treated  with  strict  justice. 

35.  Synjer-  repeatedly  entreated  nie  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  tu  grant  a  provision  in 
his  native  country  to  bis  brother-in-law,  asinlarnamedDbybur,  who  bad  lost  bis  Jagheer 
in  tbe  Deccan.     This  wish  I  promised  to  consider. 

36.  I  cannot  conclude  without  recording  my  approbation  of  the  zealous  and  able 
sssiflance  1  received  from  Mr.  Williams  in  all  my  transactions  at  Baroda.  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  Syajee's  confidence,  and  as  he  takes  a  liberal  and  correct 
view  of  the  relations  between  that  prince  and  the  Company,  I  hope  tliat  u  £ir  as  depends 
on  him,  the  new  arrangements  will  go  on  well.  I  »\»o  received  much  anistance  from 
Captain  Ballantine,  from  Captain  Barnewall  on  the  Mibject  of  Kattywar,  and  from  Cap- 
tain Reynolds  of  tbe  Commissariat,  iu  arranging  the  Guieowar's  acoounta. 

P.  S. — At  the  Guieowar's  request,  I  directed  Mr.  Williams  to  inoe  a  short  proelama- 
tion,  annouDcing  his  Highness  having  entered  on  tbe  administration  of  bis  own  govern- 
ment.   A  copy  of  tbe  drafts  annexed. 


ScBSTANCB  of  a  Lbitkr  from  tbe  Honourable  Af.  Etphinttone,  Governor  ot  Bombay  ^  to 
bis  Highness  Syajee  Row  Guicowar,  dated  3d  April  1830,  answering  10  1^  Jama> 
dee  ool  Auhir,  Arabic  year  1220,  anil  to  Chatyr  \*ud  4th,  Sumbut  I67& 

SiNCB  my  arrival  at  Baroda  we  have  bad  many  interviews,  io  which,  be^det  inereuiiv 
tbe  former  friendship  by  personal  intercourse,  we  have  had  various  cooferenoea  regmrif 
iog  the  manner  in  wbicli  you  arc  to  be  vested  with  tbe  administrBtioa  of  yoiir  own 
government  For  tbe  better  remembering  of  the  points  settled,  I  now  commit  tlwm  Io 
writing. 

All  foreign  affairs  are  to  remain  as  hitherto,  under  tbe  excblrive  maDagemeot  of  tbe 
British  Government. 

With  regard  to  internal  affairs,  your  Highness  is  to  be  unreatralned,  proTided  you 
fulfil  your  engagements  to  the  bankers,  of  which  the  British  Government  laauarsDtee. 
The  resident  iSf  however,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  fioaoce  whleb  jonr 
Highness  shall  determine  on  at  the  commencement  of  each  year.  He  la  to  baveuerM 
to  the  account*  whenever  he  requires  it,  and  is  to  be  connilted  before  any  new  expeSMt 
of  magnitude  are  incurred. 

The  guarantees  of  tbe  British  Government  to  ministers  and  other  indlvldnals  mmt  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

Your  Highness  to  choose  your  own  minister^  but  to  consult  tbe  British 
before  you  appoint  him. 

Tbe  identity  of  interests  of  the  two  states  will  render  it  DCCeiiary  for  tfas  Bridah 
Government  to  offer  its  advice  whenever  any  emergency  oceunj  Im  It  will 


Till  not  Inter-  1 
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pott  ID  ordinary  details,  nor  will  its  native  agent  take  a  Bhare*  aa  formerly, 

Guicowar'a  ^veniroent.  

This  letter  Is  written  in  the  spirit  of  entire  friendship  and  good-will  towards  your  MioiueofiJieHoii. 
state ;  and  1  look  to  hear  henceforward  of  vour  increasing  prosperity  and  reputation.  M.  Gbhiostone. 

3d  May  1820. 


TaAMSLATioit  of  a  Mbhorandoh,  under  (he  seal  of  bis  Highness 
Syqjee  Sow  Guicowar. 

With  a  view  lo  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to  the  peaceable  realization  of  his 
highness  the  Guicowar'f  tribute  from  Kattywar  and  Mahee  Caunta,  it  is  agreed  that  hts 
highness  Syajee  Row  Guicowar  shall  send  no  troops  into  the  lands  of  the  zemindars  in 
either  of  tltore  tracts  without  the  consent  o(  the  British  Government,  and  shall  make  no 
demand  on  any  zemiwlar  or  other  perwn  of  those  provinces,  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  British'  Government.  The  Briusb  Government  engages  to  procure  payment  of 
the  Guicowar's  tribute,  free  of  expense,  to  bis  highness,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
the  settlement  made  with  the  zemindars  of  Kaltywar  and  Mahee  Caunta,  respectively, 
in  the  years  180^-8  (answering  to  Sumbut  1864J  and  in  1811-12  (answering  to  Sumbut> 
1868). 

If  any  great  expense  be  produced  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  the  zemindars,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  levy  that  amount  and  oo  more  from  the  zemindar 
resbtiog. 

Executed  on  the  4th  of  Cfayter  vud,  answering  to  Jummud  ool  Akeer  1330  Fiisly, 
andto3d  April  A. n.  1820. 


Translation  of  a  Lkttbb  to  Syofee  Row  Guicowar,  Senna  Khaskiel  Sbumshare 
Behauder,  from  the  Honourable  MounMuart  ElphinUone,  Governor  of  .Bom^. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Fulteh  Row  Sing  Guicowar,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
minds  of  his  wives  and  family,  it  was  agreed  by  Captain  Carnac,  resident  at  Baroila, 
that  a  child  should  be  adopted,  but  that  the  said  child  was  to  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  tbe  goveniment ;  and  it  was  agreed,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Governmeut, 
that  tbe  family  should  receive  a  provision  from  the  Guicowar  government ;  but  as  they 
now  refuse  to  abide  by  these  arrangemeuts,  the  guarantee  promised  by  tbe  resident,  la 
hereby  annulled. 

3d  April  1820,  or  I7th  Jummad  ul  Akeer,  or  Snmhut  1876,  Chyter  vitd  4tb. 


Tbe  Infirmity  of  tbe  late  Anund  Row  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  other 
means  for  tbe  regtilation  of  his  country,  a  commission  was  instituted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Britifu  resident,  which  managed  all  affairs  during  the  lifetime  of  his  late 
bigfanesa. 

Tbe  acceaslon  of  his  bigness  Syajee  Row>  a  prince  of  full  age  and  acknowledged 
ability,  rendering  this  arrengemeut  do  longer  oecnsary,  tbe  government  will  hencefor* 
ward  be  conducted  by  bis  highness  in  person,  and  all  complaints  and  representations  arc 
beoeefbrward  to  be  addreaaed  to  him.— April  7tb  1820i 
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Sir  John  Malcolm,  

SOth  Nov.  18S0. 

EXTRACT  from  a  MINUT£  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C^.,  Governor  of  Bombay, 

dated  30th  November  1830. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  At  a  period  when  I  am  leaving  a  government  over  which  I  have  presided  for  three 
years,  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  succeed,  and  satisfactory  to  my  superioni,  to  take 
a  general  review  of  the  different  measures  I  have  proposed,  the  reforms  and  changes 
which  have  been  made,  as  well  as  their  financial  result,  and  to  offer  my  opinioMn  as 
to  the  means  which  appear  best  adapted  to  maintain  what  has  been  done,  ana  further 
to  promote  economy  as  far  as  practicable  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service. 

Guzerat.  2.  The  principal  measures  in  the  Political  department  have  been  those  connected  with 

the  Guicowar  state.  A  reform  has  been  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  political  duties, 
which,  while  attended  with  considerable  reductions,  has,  as  far  as  I  can  judge*  added  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  administration  in  Guzerat.  It  would  br  eaceed  the 
limit  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  various  arrangements 
proposed  and  adopted ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  appeared  to  me  indispensable  to  root  out 
evils  more  inveterate  than  I  had  ever  found  in  any  political  conoexioa  with  a  niiiive 
state  in  India  ;  and  when  all  past  efforts  to  remedy  these  evils  bad  but  teuded  to  increase 
them,  by  adding  to  the  debts  of  the  prince  and  to  our  embarrasMng  obligatioDSt  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  no  option  between  allowing  an  ill-managed  and  distracted  iiative  state 
to  hasten  to  dissolution,  or  to  adopt  measures  which  might  save  it  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  its  own  impolicy  and  weakness. 

3.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  first  arrangement  was  the  sequestration  of  districts 
to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  to  discharge  loans  for  which  we  bad 
recently  become  guarantee,  in  order  to  promote  a  benc6clal  settlement  of  the  debts  of 
the  Guicowar,  which  had  been  impeded  and  broken  by  Syajee,  with  the  view  of  earieb« 
iug  his  private  purse  and  of  adding  to  his  power  of  conferring  boons  upon  bis  low  and 
unworthy  parasites  and  favourites.  This  measure  was  too  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  Baroda  state,  and  the  vindication  of  the  honour  and  maintenance  or  the  good 
&ith  of  the  British  Government,  to  permit  attention  to  the  violent  and  continued 
remonstrances  of  Syajee  against  its  adoption.  The  sequestration  was  carried  peaceably 
into  effect,  and  we  have  a  prospect,  by  the  liquidation  of  the  principal  debtSy  of  being 
early  released  from  our  guarantee  engagements,  which^  however  recommended  by 
expedience  at  the  time  they  were  adopted,  were  of  a  character  that  associated  our  acts 
as  much,  if  not  more,  with  the  Bazar  than  the  Durbar  at  Baroda.  We  shall  also  be  freed 
by  this  arrangement  from  that  recurring  necessity  for  a  constant  fretting  interference, 
which  in  its  every  day's  exercise  through  the  agency  of  subordinate  instruments,  limits 
the  sphere  of  action  and  depresses  the  spirit  of  good  princes,  while  it  irritates  and 
renders  worse  those  that  are  bad>  and  terminates  in  both  cases  in  what  it  is  our  policy 
and  professed  desire  to  avoid,  the  subjection  of  the  countries  of  its  dependent  allies  to 
the  direct  rule  of  the  British  Government. 

4.  The  Court  of  Directors,  I  am  happy  to  state,  have  in  their  Despatch  of  the 
28th  April,  fully  approved  of  the  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded;  nothing  can  be 
more  clear  or  more  comprehensive  than  their  letter  u|)on  this  subject. 

5.  Referring  to  the  effects  which  tlie  increasing  embarrassments  and  our  Bbandarry 
or  guarantee  engagements  have  had  upon  the  Barofia  state,  the  Court  justly  observes: 
*^  Under  a  native  government,  the  near  approach  of  total  bankruptcy  does  not  generally 
produce  reform ;  it  rather  produces  increased  exactions  from  the  people.    Predatory 

babiU 
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babiu  are  engendered  by  distress,  ind  civil  and  military  functionaries,  equally  without        N0.  S5. 
r^^lar  pay,  introduce  corruption  and  violence  into  every  part  of  the  government  rmm^itd. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  Bhandarry  engagements  render  it  incumbent  on  us         Minute  of 
to  interfere.    Our  Interference  can  bardlv  be  exerted  with  eflBcacy  consistently  with  the  ^  j^^  Malcolm 
maintenance  in  the  native  government  of  the  shadow  of  independent  authority ;  and  we    301I1  ^^^^  1339  ' 
are  driven  at  last  to  a  virtual  assumption  of  the  government,  apparently  not  by  any 
desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  but  by  the  consideration  of  our  own 
pecuniarv  interests  and  our  engagements  to  individuals.     We  thus  exhibit  our  govern- 
ment under  circumstances  of  disparagement,  and  injure  our  character." 

6.  In  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  same  despatch,  the  history  of  our  pecuniary 
concerns  with  the  Guicowar,  and  the  successive  fanures  of  our  plans  to  relieve  that  state, 
are  concisely  and  ably  given.  *^  When  the  British  Government  first  affixed  its  guaranty 
to  the  Guicowar  debt,  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  that  state  were  prospectively  calcu* 
lated,*  and  an  arrangement  framed  by  which  it  was  predicted  that  the  whole  of  the 
cruaranteed  debt  would  be  extinguished  in  a  certain,  and  that  a  small  number  of  years. 
These  predictions,  however,  were  not  verified,  and  the  time  having  expired  without  any 
material  diminution  of  the  Bhandarry  debt,  new  calculations  were'  made,  and  new 
arrangements  were  grounded  on  them,  by  which  it  was  predicted  with  the  same  confi- 
dence as  before,  that  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid  off  within  a  very  limited  period,  and 
in  this  state  things  have  remained,  the  failure  of  each  successive  arrangement  having 
been  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  another  which  promised  as  much  and  effected  as 
little.f  These  arrangements  failed,  because  in  none  of  the  calculations  which  were  the 
basis  of  them  had  sufficient  allowance  been  made  for  adverse  contingencies.  But  a  new 
cause  of  bilure,  which  no  accuracy  of  calealation  could  have  guarded  against,  has  risen 
since  1820,  when  Syajee  Row  was  placed  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. H'ls  highness  diverted  to  his  private  coffers  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
revenues  in  the  form  of  bribes  for  annually  underletting  the  land,  and  for  granting, 
under  various  pretexts,  remissions  of  revenue.  While,  therefore,  Syajee  accumulated  a 
private  treasure  of  more  than  thirty  lacs,  the  revenue  of  the  state  fell  short  of  its 
expenses ;  the  pay  of  the  army  and  various  other  public  charges  fell  into  arrears  *,  as 
often  as  these  arrears  became  from  their  amount  a  source  of  serious  inconvenience  to 
his  highness,  and  should  have  induced  him  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  board  for  their 
liquidation,  onr  Government  relieved  him  from  the  pressure  by  gimranteeing  u  further 
loan  to  pay  off  the  arrears.  Under  this  system,  the  guaranteed  debts,  instead  of  diminisb- 
ing  naturally  increased,  and  rose  at  length  to  a  greater  amount^  than  that  of  the  incnm- 
brances  of  the  Guicowar  government  in  180i*5,  before  our  Bhandarry  system  had  com- 
menced.** 

7.  On  this  view  of  facts,  the  Court,  after  detailing  the  failore  from  similar  causes  of 
the  septennial  leases  made  by  the  resident,  gave  their  approbation  of  the  measures  which 
this  government  was  compelled  to  adopt,  of  a  temporary  sequestration  of  territory. 

**  Nothing  therefore  remained  (they  observe,  when  commenting  on  Syajee's  conduct) 
hut  that  the  British  Government  should  take  the  fulfilment  of  t^  obligations  to  which 

its 


*  Recdpts  ettioMted  at  Rt.  05^,663;  DiidmneiDeiiti  it  Ils.M,40350;  laifisf  s  tvpliit  of  Rt.  11,77318 applU 
oabto  to  the  pttyment  of  intereat  and  Uie  liqwkktioa  of  tlw  frindpal  of  the  debL 

t  The  year  I8I6- 17  was  fixed  by  Major  Walker,  in  his  Report  of  the  lOtfa  Jaavanr  1800,  as  the  period  at  whieb  the 
Guicowar  govemineoc  would  be  out  of  debt  On  the  S9th  November  1816  the  debt  was  stated  to  be  Rs.  M«97,600, 
but  thtre  it  mson  to  belieTe  that  its  ml  amount  was  much  greater.  The  year  1818-19  was  fixed  by  Major  Camae  as 
the  period  at  which  the  debt  would  probably  be  extinct ;  in  April  18S0  it  anounM  to  more  than  a  crore  of  ntpeea, 
while  the  pay  of  the  army  was  from  three  to  fire  years  in  ancars.  In  that  year  Mr.  EJphinstone  Tisited  Daioda,  and 
Ipiaranteed  loans  to  the  amount  of  a  crore  of  rupees  at  a  reduced  interest.  According  to  Mr.  £]phinstone*s  calcula- 
tions fitte^ti  lars  were  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  a  debt  now  amounting  to  Rs.  1,32,27,981. 
In  IH^>-^,  notwithstanding^  considerable  payments  auMie  in  liquidation,  and  a  further  reduction  of  the  interest  from 
lOJ  to  G  per  cent.,  it  amounted  to  Rs.  1,33,81,389. 

I   Rupees  1,33,8  l>3i^ 
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No.  SiS.  its  faith  was  pledged  into  its  own  liandt>,  either  by  assuming  the  tempomry  nianagemeDt 

nxiiMwrf.  of  the  whole  of  tlii:  Guicawar's  dominion!),  by  rxacling  a  perinaiieut  cession  of  sucb  part* 

..  uf  his  territories  and  other  resources  -as  should  be  equivalent  to  the   interest  oi   the 

Sir  JoIhi^M^coI       Bhandarry  debt,  or  by  leoiporarily  sequestrating  such  larger  portion  of  them  u  should 

'  Mih  No*   IBS^'  ^"^''Ic  y^o  t*>  P*y  °^  *^^  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  within  a  certain  period." 

"  To  the  first  of  thesethreemodesof  action,  it  was  a  sufficient  objection  that  U  iovolved 
a  greater  assumption  of  power  on  our  part,  and  a  more  extensive  alteration  in  the  existing 
order  of  things,  than  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  faith  and  the  speedy 
redemption  of  the  Bhandarry  debt.  Your  choice  therefore  lay  between  the  other  two 
measures,  and  we  tliink  you  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the  alternative  of  a  temporary 
sequestration  in  preference  to  that  of  a  permaoeat  assumption  of  territory.  We  likewise 
entirely  approve  of  your  having  determined  to  make  no  essential  change  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  districtit  you  have  sequestered,  and  of  your  having  declared  to  the 
Guicowar  guvernment,  that  these  districts  ivuuld  be  restored  to  it  immetliately  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  loans  we  had  guaranteed." 

8-  Tlie  measni'es  adopted  lo  secure  the  benefits  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  our 
alliance  with  the  Guicowar  state,  were  snggesled  by  me  when  on  a  tour  through 
Guzerat ;  where  observation  on  the  spot,  adde<l  to  my  previous  information,  led  to  my 
proposing  plans  which  appeared  to  me  to  combine  the  increase  of  political  and  military 
strength  in  our  northern  provinces  with  future  benefit  to  our  allies  oix^  conaidcrable 
reduction  of  expense. 

9.  These  plans  embraced  the  objecLi  of  removing  the  residency  from  the  city  of  Baroda, 
and  vesting  extended  power*  in  a  political  comminsioner,  whose  residence  was  fixed  at 
Ahmedabad,  at  which  central  spot  the  general  officer  commanding  the  uorthero  division 
was  also  stationed,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  troops  placed  under  his  commaad ;  all  former 
separations  of  our  troops  (such  as  the  Guicowar  subsidiary  force,  &c.)  were  to  cease,  and 
the  whole  force  consolidated  became  the  northern  division  of  the  army ;  leaving  however 
the  number  of  men  stipulated  in  the  various  treaties,  within  the  Guicowar's  territories, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioner,  uuder  wliom  all  the  political  agenta  in  Guzerat 
were  placed. 

10.  That  our  future  connexion  with  the  Guicowar's  state  will  be  free  of  trouble,  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect.  We  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  manv  evils  and  einbarras!>> 
ments  in  this  as  in  all  similar  alliances;  we  have  only  a  choice  of  difficulties,  but  these 
will  be  found  fewer  tlian  they  have  been,  if  we  have  wisdom  to  persevere  with  uiideviating 
firmness  in  (he  plan  we  have  adopted ;  it  ik,  I  am  assured,  (he  only  one  by  which  w«  can 
keep  alive  (he  native  state ;  but  I  must  here  observe,  that  while  I  am  decidedly  adverse 
to  lliat  continued  interference  which  debases  and  destroys  native  princes  and  obieft,  1  can 
never  approve  n  course  of  policy  which  abstains  from  tlie  exercise  of  that  general  oootrol 
vestei)  in  us  by  treaties,  until  those  whom  our  counsels  and  salutary  warnings  might  bavc 
saved  plunge  themnelvcs  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

1 1 .  1  must,  in  concUuling  this  short  record  of  Baroda  afTairs,  state  that  the  evils 
attending  (hem,  both  as  afFectinir  Syajee  and  the  government,  have  been  greatly  Bfnra- 
vuted  by  corrupt  agents  instil  liiii;  into  his  mind  false  hopes  of  his  receiving  support  from 
His  ^fajesly's  courts  of  hiw  nt  Bombay,  and  afterwards  from  the  visits  of  one  of  his 
principal  agents  to  Calcutta ;  proofs  will  be  found  of  these  facts  in  the  recortb,  and  tbey 
are  wunhy  of  the  serious  attention  uf  the  authorities  in  England.  They  nmy  not  be 
cBjiablc  of  complete  remedy,  but  that  should  be  applied  as  far  as  practicable;  for  there 
exists  not  amid»t  the  difficuitiv  which  must  ever  attend  theadniinistralionof  thiaeiBplre» 
one  more-  likely  (o  gencratt-  i-orrupiiun  and  intrigue,  or  which  i^  more  caleulsted  to 
hurry  princes  and  chiefs  to  thoir  ruin,  than  that  impression  which  low  and  latemied  ■ 

Mea 

■    Katlyww  hu  li««n  placed  ondei  hi«  general  rwitral. 
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ittfn  create  and  maintain,  of  thetr  being  able  to  appeal  in  political  matter*  beyond  the  No*  95. 

Ubhl  government  under  whom  they  arc  placed.  amtimmd. 

*ii  Ji  Tbe  coantrict  of  Katty war  and  Mabee  Caunta  arc  dividcil  among  tributary  priucen     ^    Minute  of 

and  cliiefis  eacb  exerciiiin^  inde|)eudent  power  in  the  internal  rule  of  hi«  own  limit?.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 

Some  of  these  are  under  our  direct  authority,  but  the  greater  part  are  subject  to  the  ^^  ^^*^'  '^^• 
Q^iTCowar,  but  placed  under  our  control  and  munagement,  as  we  collect  the  tribute^*,         Kattywar. 
dU^'unting  (or  them  to  the  prince. 

j^  13,  TbiK  arrangement  fe  iudi.speni^ble  to  prci^erve  the  general  peace  of  the  country, 
Md  on  tlie  whole  works  well,  though  olten  atteuded  with  embarrassment;  but  this  chiefly 
|i;ufes  from  our  not  being  content  with  the  great  benefit  bestowed  on  these  countries  by 
the  comparative  mildness  of  our  rule,  and  the  good  done  our  own  provinces  by  the  addi- 
^lal  means  we  have  acquired  of  saving  them  from  the  continued  attacks  of  predatory 
neighbours.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  real  benefits,  and  receiving  occasional 
outrages  with  that  toleration  it  is  neee.«sary  to  tlo  in  such  countries,  when  under  the 
progress  of  improvement,  we  often  hurry  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  from  its  wauting 
some  of  those  forms  which  we  have  intnxluced  into  more  settled  districts  tmder  our 
direct  rule  ;  and  we  doubt,  on  legal  grounds,  our  rights  of  interposing  our  authority  to 
$Ueviate,  when  we  cannot  altogether  remove  evils  of  such  magnitmle.  But  our  I'lon- 
hllerference,  if  continued,  will  tend  to  unhappy  results.  Many  chiefs  have  contracted  to 
maintain  the  local  peace,  and  failitig  in  this  obligation,  they  are  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
their  lands ;  but  cases  continually  occur  when  they  really  have  not  the  power  of  fulfilling 
such  terms,  and  it  appears  hai'sh  to  ptmisb  men  for  not  doing  what  they  cannot  do.  But 
i  have  treated  this  point  very  fully  iu  my  Minute  on  Kattywar,  under  date  the  24th 
September  1830,  with  the  last  paragraphs  of  which  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  uiy 
subject. 

14.  **  The  permanent  control  over  these  countries  must » I  conceive,  carry  with  it  a  power 
to  fulfil  the  guarantees,  and  to  maintain  the  general  peace  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Kattywar.  It 
is  to  me  quite  evident  that  we  can  only  do  so  by  acting  in  these  instances  as  our  predecessors 
did  ;  their  interference  to  punish  outrages  committed  by  outlaws  and  insurgents,  which  the 
injured  parties  had  not  iK)wer  to  do,  formed  a  part  of  the  existing  usages  of  the  country  that 
we  guaranteed  ;  and  to  adopt  another  course  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  oiu*  engagements. 

15.  *'  It  may  be  stated,  that  though  a  regard  to  our  public  faith  recommended  such  a 
course,  legal  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  a  strict  ccmstruction  of  these  terms,  must  render 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  us  highly  obiectionable.  These  objections  did  not  probably 
occur  when  our  guarantee  was  pledged,  and  the  chiefs  who  concuirred  in  our  arrangements 
no  doubt  expected  that  we  wotild  act  in  tlie  same  manner  as  their  former  superiors  had  done. 
Besides,  they  were  at  that  period  under  tbe  rule  of  native  princes,  and  never  could  have 
anticipated  events  which  would  subject  them  to  forfeiture  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  now 
are  liable,  for  the  non-performance  of  engagements  which,  from  the  actual  condition  of  their 
power,  they  may  be  unable  to  perform.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  if  we  do  not  interpose 
oiur  authority  more  than  we  have  hitherto  done  to  terminate  the  recurring  outrages  against 
the  public  peace,  this  country  will  either  remain  infested  as  at  present  by  plunderers,  or  its 
chiefs  will  fall  one  by  one  into  tbe  vortex  of  our  ordinary  rule — an  event  1  think  much  to  be 
deprecated,  as  it  will  in  every  view,  financial  and  political,  be  attended  with  evils.  The 
change,  in  its  commenceoMut,  will  spread  alarm,  and  we  shall  have  impressions  of  our  medi- 
tated eucroachoients  spread  along  the  whole  of  our  western  frontier,  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  ^population,  it  is  most  essential  we  should  be  regarded  as  protectors  and 
supporters  of  tbe  pniMses  and  chiefs,  who  enjoy  their  power  from,  perhaps,  an  older  line  of 
ancestry  than  any  in  India,  if  not  in  the  world. 

16.  **  There  is  no  escape  from  such  a  conseouence  that  I  can  contemplate,  except  that  we 
either  abandon  Kattywar  to  anarchy,  or  introduce  a  special  authority  suited  to  our  obliga- 
tiow,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  toe  usages  and  character  of  its  inhabi- 

VI.  3  F  tants. 
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tants.    To  those  who  assume  that  we  are  restrained  from  framing  the  exercise  of  our  con- 
trolling rule  over  such  countries  as  Kattywar,  aocording  to  its  condition,  by  the  attention 
we  are  bound  to  pay  to  established  regulations  or  legal  enactments,  I  can  only  reply,  that  if 
S»  J^m^MdLil       **^  ^^^  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  diversified  character  of  our  power  over  the  different 
^(^rSJ^^I^S!^*  natives  of  India,  tliey  should  be  changed  or  modified  so  as  to  admit  exceptions.**     The 

period  is  arrived  when,  if  this  is  not  done,  all  India  must  shortly  become  subject  to  our 
courts  of  Adawlut ;  for  if  there  is  no  medium  between  these  and  the  opposite  exti^e  of  non- 
intorfereuce,  no  native  state  in  the  present  condition  of  India  can  long  exist  The  anarchy 
that  will  prevail  from  constant  warfare  in  territories  contiguous  to  our  own,  or  the  follies  or 
crimes  of  their  uncontrolled  princes  or  chiefs,  must  sooner  or  later  make  them  become  lubjeeC 
to  our  direct  nile — an  event  which  is  assuredly  not  desirable,  and  every  effort  therefore 
should  be  made  by  which  it  can  be  averted. 

17.  Referring  to  Kattywar,  I  proposed,*  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  political  agent  in 
that  country  should  be  placed  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Guserat, 
and  that  the  latter  should  visit  Kattywar  twice  annually  ;  and  all  crimmals  who  had  been 
guilty  of  capital  crimes,  such  as  robbery  and  murder  in  the  territories  of  these  petty  states, 
in  which  the  chief  might  be  too  weak  to  punish  them,  should  be  tried,  and  acquitted  or 
sentenced  by  a  court  in  which  the  commissioner  should  preside,  aided  by  the  political  agent, 
aiid  tliree  or  four  chiefs  as  assessors. 

18.  The  sentence,  when  death,  should  require  the  confirmation  of  Government.  I  had 
much  communication  on  the  subject  of  a  trial  like  the  above^  whfle  in  Kattywar,  with  the 
actint^  political  agent,  Mr.  Blane,  and  with  natives  the  most  conversant  with  the  habits  aiKl 
actual  situation  of  that  country,  and  found  all  of  the  same  opinion  upon  this  point,  which 
they  deemed  quite  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order ;  and  they  thought,  as 
I  do,  that  without  some  such  arrangement,  we  could  not  fulfil  our  guarantee  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country  or  promote  its  general  improvement.  It  would,  no  doubt,  add 
greatly  to  our  influence  and  power;  but  that  is  desirable  as  long  as  it  does  not  supersede 
me  authority  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Kattywar  in  their  internal  administration. 

Cutch.  19.  There  has  been  no  change  in  our  existing  relations  with  Cutch  ;  but  the  force  main- 

tained in  that  country,  as  well  as  the  political  agency,  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  exceed,  in 
a  very  small  degree,7-  our  receipts  from  it.  The  whole  of  the  late  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment regarding  that  country  are  fully  stated  in  my  Minute,  dated  Dapooree. 

Sattarah.  20»  Willi  regani  to  the  rajah  of  Sattaraii  and  the  uortbero  jagbeerdart,  their  relations 

have  undergone  no  change  since  first  established  in  1818,  and  finally  settled  in  1822. 
The  expent^c  of  the  political  agency  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  an  arrangrme&l  that 
vests  the  conjmanilniant  of  troops  at  Sattarah,  as  at  Rhooj,  with  political  powers.  I  have 
stated  in  a  Minute  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  out  objects  of  ambition  to  military  officers, 
who  render  themselves  acquainted  with  the  languages,  the  uuinners,  and  usages  of  our 
mitive  subjecu  ;  and  ^^  1  know  no  greater  advantage  that  Government  can  derive  from 
their  succcsis  tlian  being  able,  when  they  obtain  rank,  to  combine  in  one  person  military 
and  political  duties.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  of  the  greatest  utility^  aodoo 
the  occurrence  of  war  on  an  extended  scale,  the  benefits^:(  which  may  result  from  it  are 
incalculable." 

21.  A  recent  nipture  between  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  and  the  fiirolly  and  adberentaof  the 
minor  chief  of  Ukulcote,  who  was  under  bis  care  at  guardiaai,  occasioned  lib  garrisoir  lo 
bo  expelled  from  that  strong  fortress ;  but  my  being  in  the  Deccan  at  the  periods  ami 
instantly  moving  troops  from  every  quarter,  produced  the  early  terminaiioo  of  aa  affiur 
which,  had  lessi  prompt  measures  been  adopted,  might  have  been  attended  with  great 
expense  and  much  lo«s  of  life.    I  state  this  fact,  because  it  is  the  second  time  (the  first 

ioitaaee 

*  This  has  been  done.  f  Sc«  Mlnnte.  Ice.  Cufeli. 

t  Tbe  Ute  Sir  Thomas  Muiiro,  Sir  Bairy  CUmt,  Sir  Duvid  Ochteriony,  Colonel  Walker,  and  nya 
m  initaDcct  of  the  sdfssftya  thrt  umy  be  dsi  i  wd  grom  Una  ooariii— tiop  of  the  politicnl  psfwst  wMi 
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imUQce  occurred  io  Gusermt*)  within  lliit  year  that  my  presence  in  the  provinces  has        JMo.  flff. 
remediefl  the  great  defects  of  our  system,  which  subdivides  power  in  a  degree  that  creates 
dela3rs,  which  are  alike  injurious  to  the  financial  and  political  interests  of  Government* 

22.  None  of  our  subsisting  enc^agemenis  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  or  Arab  chiefs  Sir  Jaliirifidoolai« 
have  been  modified  or  changefL    Interference  in  their  internal  disputes  lias  been  carefuUy    gUk  Hm.  1810. 
avoided,  while  piracy  has  been  repressed,  and  the  increasing  trade  now  carried  on  in  Arab 

Buglas  announces  the  nuccess  of  that  humane  and  wise  policy  which  sought  the  reform 
of  these  predatory  iribes  by  opening  to  them  honest  and  profitable  employment. 

23.  In  conformity  with  my  Minute  noted  in  tbe  marginf  (the  measures  suggested  in      Survey  of  tlic 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  |;ovemment),  Lieutenant  Bums  had  been  directed  Indus, 
to  proceed  up  the  Indus  with  presents  tor  Ranjeet  Singh,  and  be  may  be  expected  to  add 

to  his  political  labour*  a  moch  more  complete  account  than  we  yet  possess  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  particularly  its  **  Delta.'^ 

24.  There  are  few  considerations  more  connected  witli  tbe  political  prosperity  of  the  Privileged  classes, 
territories  of  Bombay  than  the  maintenance  of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan^  and 

the  further  extension  of  an  order  which  gives  such  hope  of  forming  a  respectable  and 
attached  native  aristocracy.  My  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  subject ;  and  having 
visited  Poonah  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  proposed 
arrangements  to  which  my  colleagues  agreed.  To  understand  these  arrangements,  how- 
euer,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  order  and  its  present  condition, 
as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  maintained. 

25.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822  registers  were  appointed  to  tbe  Deccan,  and 
tbe  nobility  and  gentry  became  alarmed  lest  they  should  be  made  liable  to  the  forms  and 
process  of  such  English  courts  as  they  bad  already  heard  of  in  the  Concan.  In  the  middle 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Elphinstone  visited  the  Deccan,  and  received  remonstrances  on  the 
subject  from  the  Vincliorkur  and  other  chiefs,  who  quoted  his  proclamation  of  tlie  IJth 
February  1818,  by  which,  they  said,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  Mahrattagovera^ 
ment  had  been  guaranteed ;  that  the  revolution  had  burdened  them  with  debu  which  they 
never  could  pay;  and  that  it  would^  therefore,  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and  ruinous  to  their 
characters  and' comfort,  to  subject  them  to  Adawluts.  In  consequence  of  these  remon- 
strances, when  courts  of  justice  were  introduced  into  the  Deccan,  the  same  order  which 
aimounced  their  appointment  and  jurisdiction  contained  ^*  a  list  of  persons  of  rank  to 
whom  some  exemption  from  strict  process  wa^^  intended,"  which  measure,  and  the  further 
refuge  that  the  Commissioners  afforded  to  these  persons  by  hearing  representations  and 
petitions  daily,  prevented  for  the  moment  further  complaint. 

26.  Mr.  Chaplin^  wrote  to  Government  that  the  surdars  must  not  only  be  exempt 
from  ordinary  processes^  but  that  the  judges  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  drag  up 
to  court  unnecessarily  men  of  rank  and  respectability  on  even  criminal  charges,  and 
Government  accordingly  ordered,  without  reservation,  that  causes  against  surdars  were  to 
be  reported  to  the  *'  Commi!i9ioner,  who  would  rake  measures  himself  for  settling  them^ 
or  furnish  the  judge  with  special  instructions  in  each  case.**  The  judges'  were  also 
directed  to  treat  men  of  rank  with  the  consideration  to  %vhich  they  were  entitled  by 
usage,  and  received  a  full  discretion  to  set  aside  forms  that  were  harsh  and  derogatory 
to  their  character.  The  Commissioner  accordingly  divided  $  the  privileged  orders  into 
three  classe^^  exempting  some  persons  entirely,  and  others  partially,  from  the  strict 
process  of  the  court. 

27.  A  new  difficuly  arose.  Suits  had  been  filed,  and  in  some  decrees  passed  by  tbe 
registers  against  surdars  which  could  never  be  enforced  without  ruining  thcm^  and  their 

creditors 


*  An  impoKtor  in\-«d(rd  the  north-nut  dintrict  with  nearly  6.000  plunderer*,  who  were  speedily  discomfited  by  my 
bctnf  within  forty  mikii  o^  ti>e  scene,  tod  issuing  orders  to  the  different  corps  to  more. 

t    Vide  Minute  of  the  Governor,  entered  in  Cons.  SOth  Jamiuy  1628. 

\  Letter  of  October  1925.  $  Letter  of  Sd  Noresber  IStS. 
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No.  S5.         crediton  giive  them  no  rest  in  the  Adawlut,  and  no  intermtMion  of  prirate  tukaza.*    To 
co^nueJ.  meet  tliin  evil  tlie  judi^  was  empoweredf  to  execute  such  cu^es  partitillf  in  refereuce  to 

y.-  ~  ^  theflebtor's  rank  and  means,  and  tiikaza  was  declareil  illegal  by  proclatnation. 
iiir  Jijtn  Halcalin,  28*  !•■  two  months  afterwardit  the  commission  wan  al>o)isl>ed.  The  political  dutie*  of 
SOtK  Ne*.  1890.  that  officer  were  transferred  to  Govemmeat,  the  vakecla  of  the  Bnrdan  to  tlie  Peniaa 
eecretar}''i>  office,  and  the  Poonah  and  reveuue  duftam,  by  which  laKt  the  commiuioDer 
had  exercised  a  check  over  collectors,  to  a  stih-Kcreiary  in  the  territorial  department. 
Mr.  Eljilimstonet  however,  having  at  the  same  time  repaired  to  Poonah,  bin  presence 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  evils  produced  l>y  the  loss  of  tlie  commission ;  but  it  soon 
beeauic  ap)>arent  that  something  more  than  a  judge  and  a  collector  wai  required  in  the 
Deccan,  and  tlic  delicncy  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  the  judge  in  reipeet  to  claius  against 
surilarii,  and  the  striking  contruKt  it  j>rvsented  to  the  rigid  and  uncumpromuing  routine 
of  an  Adawiut,  suggested  the  propriety  of  establiiihiiig  a  separate  Jurisdiotioo  for  its 
performance.  The  agent  for  surdari*  wm  appointed.  This  was  the  state  of  affaim  wbeu 
I  came  lo  India.  I  was  easilv  convinced  of  ttic  evil  of  retaining  the  native  vakeels  of 
chiefs  in  a  society  constituted  as  that  uf  the  island  of  Bombay  is,  and  that  the  records  of 
the  Puonuh  office  could  not  be  conveniently  referred  to  if  kept  at  the  resideury ;  and  that 
the  revcnnv  dufiar  witboni  a  competent  sii^ierintendent  would  be  quite  tueleas,  and  that 
the  heavy  Aduwlut  duties  of  the  agent  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  the  trial  uf  suits  against 
eurdars,  whieli  had  fallen  into  great  arrears.  This  combination  of  causes  led  to  luy  pro- 
posing several  modifications  uf  the  system.  One  of  the  most  importaut  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputy  agent  of  surdars,  acting  under  the  agent,  but  with  the  undermentioned 
flpecilic  duties: 

To  hear  original  and  apiiealed  suits  against  aurdtrs. 

To  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  them  and  Govemntent. 

To  receive  their  vakeel,  and  to  pay  themselves  all  the  courteous  attention  which  they 
derive  from  the  representative  of  Govcmnient. 

And  lastly  (though  not  specified  io  tlie  Insimctlons)  to  form  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  PerTiian  secretary's  office  wheuever  the  Government  wa*  in  the  Deccan.  1  am  de- 
cidedly uf  opinion  that,  fur  manv  yeurs,  and  until  those  that  belong  to  the  privileged 
classes  fully  iniderstaiid  their  contlition,  au  experienced  and  able  deputy  agent  cannot 
be  dUpcnsfd  with.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  agent  for  surdars,  with  bigb  judicial 
duties  to  perform,  could  give  lliat  minute  attention  to  the  arbitration  of  differeoeea  which 
occur  to  any  of  these  classes,  much  less  cuuhl  be  accompany  the  Governor  when  on  a 
tour  in  the  Deccan,  Candei^li,  or  the  Southern  Mahratta  country. 

29.  The  general  reasons  for  maintaining  thti  appointment  will  be  found  in  my  Minute 
noted  in  the  margin.;  But  it  is  on  its  su|>er}or  economy  as  well  as  utility  that  I  groutul 
my  opinion  fur  the  necessity  of  its  continuance. 

30.  The  deputy  agent  lias  attended  me  at  Daporee  and  throughout  all  my  tours  iu  the 
Deccan.  IK'  ha*  completely  supplied  the  place  of  the  Persian  secretary,  having  con- 
ducted all  my  hiterconrse  with  princes  and  chiefs.  He  has  during  that  perkxl  translated 
and  di^^posed  of  seventeen  hundred  and  four  petitions,  all  of  which  have  been  submitted 
by  hiui,  aurl  orders  given  regarding  them  by  uic.  Nor  lias  this  preventeil  the  executiuu 
of  utiier  duties.  Fuur  hundred  and  fifty-six  suits  and  arbitrations  have  been  decideil  and 
aiijustvd  during  the  period  of  the  lost  two  years  and  a-half.  Tlie  cost  of  the  whole  cfaarge 
uf  the  agent's  dejiartmenl,  including  the  agent,  hia  deputy,  and  office,  Is  34,417  rapecs 
per  iinnum.  Since  it  was  establiitheflt  the  Pernian  secretary's  duty  bu  been  perfonneil 
with  the  Governor  durini;  twenty  months  that  I  have  been  in  tlie  Deccan,  at  an  exuft 
chari;e  only  of  4.(XI0  ru|~>ecs,  and  this  im-lmtes  a  very  long  tour  through  the  Suatlieni 
Midiriitlii  L'uiiiitrv. 

81.  Tli> 

•  Continiwd  uid  violent  iMpcnunily.  t  Circukt  Letter,  B  Jjnuaiy  I8H.  t  M  Al 
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31.  The  extra  dbbarsement  of  tbe»e  twenty  months  are  little  more  one-half  of  what 
that  part  of  the  Persian  office  co9t  that  attended  Mr*  Elphtnstone  four  monthii  in  1896, 
when  his  tour  did  not  extend  beyond  Sattarah  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  donbt  an  to  the 
Kuperior  ecooomy  as  well  as  efficiency  of  the  Governor  when  In  the  Deoean,  being  aided 
by  this  officer  instead  of  the  Persian  secretary. 

32.  I  stated  in  a  Minute,  noted  in  the  margin,*  on  the  policy  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
vileged classes  (particularly  the  third  clas^),  ^  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  code 


more  gratifying  to  the  whole  people  among  whom  it  was  established.*'  It  is  recognized, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  suted^  bj*  the  lowest  order?,  as  a  concession  in  forms  to  those  whom 
they  deem  their  superiors,  and  as  such  is  received  as  a  boon  by  a  community  who,  from 
their  condition,  neither  nnden^tand  nor  appreciate  those  unyielding  forms  that  deny  alike 
advantage  of  birth  and  the  claims  of  rank  and  service ;  and  when  one  of  my  colleagues 
deprecated  what  he  termed  a  departure  from  **  an  even  course  of  justice,  wherein  all 
injnrious  distinctions  are  unknown,'*  and  expressed  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy 
which  confers  the  privileges  that  have  been  conferred  on  the  third  class  of  this  order, 
'*  I  will  ask  (I  observed  in  reply)  if  privileges  and  exemptions  similar  in  principle  to  those 
from  which  arguments  that  have  been  brought  forward  on  this  occasion  go  to  include 
our  native  subjects,  are  not  (auiiliar  to  every  government  of  the  known  world  ?  Has 
the  principle  of  equality  as  to  the  snbstance  of  justice  banished  from  Enghind  privileges 
and  exemptions  that  mark,  in  the  forms  and  process  of  law,  the  distinctions  or  birth,  of 
rank,  of  office  ?  Has  not  the  peer  the  privilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ?  Is  he  not 
exempt  from  personal  arrest,  except  in  crioiiaaf  matters?  and  does  he  not,  in  certain 
cases,  claim  distinction,  even  in  deaths  by  asserting  a  right  to  resign  his  life  on  the 
block,  uot  on  the  gallows  ?  Members  of  Parliament  have  many  privileges ;  that  of  par* 
don  from  arrest  is  a  principal  one ;  judget^,  and  the  clergy,  have  privileges ;  and  to  all 
these,  and  to  officers  high  in  the  civil  and  military  employ  of  their  country,  usage  ban 
granted  a  courteous  treatment  which  confers  di.^tinctions  even  where  the  right  is  not 
established.  All  this  existing  under  our  Government,  and  in  a  country  where  man  is  more 
upon  a  par  with  man  in  reality  than  In  any  nation  in  the  universe,  proves  how  natural 
the  desire  of  such  distinction  is  to  the  human  breast.  Yet  when  we  became,  through 
combinatk)n  of  extraordinary  causes  and  events,  sovereigns  of  India,  whose  population 
cherish  distinctions  in  the  various  branches  of  the  community  more  than  any  people  of 
the  eartli,  we  desire  to  lay  it  down  as  a  {>rineiple  to  admit  no  privileges  or  exemptions, 
even  in  the  form  of  the  judicial  branch  oif  our  adminislration  ;'*  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast  empire  are  all  to  be  reduced  to  one  level.  The  same  writ,  the  same  messenger,  is 
to  summon  noble  and  peasant  to  our  courts  of  Adawlut,  and  beyond  what  the  courtesy 
of  an  Eaifflisht  judge  may  choose  to  bestow,  no  man  is  to  have  a  privilege  that  marks 
the  higli  Umily  of  which  he  is  the  representative^  the  honourable  place  he  holds  in  the 
community,  the  name  he  may  have  acquired  by  public  works  or  charities,  or  the  obliga* 
tion  the  state  owes  him  for  his  civil  or  military  .services.** 

m.  **  There  are  reasons  why^  as  foreign  rulers^  we  cannot  elevate  the  tiatives  of  India  to  a 
lei'el  with  their  conquerors.  We  are  compelled  by  policy  to  limit  their  ambition,  both  in 
the  civil  government  and  in  the  army,  to  mferior  grades  ;  but  this  necessity  constitutes  in 
my  opinion  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  granting  them  all  that  we  can  with  safetv.  Their 
vanity  and  love  of  di^ioetion  are  excessive,  and  a  politic  gratification  of  such  feelings  may 
be  made  a  powerful  means  of  creating  and  preserving  a  native  aristocracy  worthy  of  the 
name»  and  exciting  to  honourable  action,  men  whom  a  contrary  system  must  degrade  in 

their 

•  4di  StpCMbOT  1889. 

t  Fmm  tiM  Mttm  of  tb*  wnrke,  and  tht  cfliKt  of  dimuc  oo  the  health  of  Europemt,  a  youth  bat  a  few  yean  from 
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No.  25.         their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  communitVy  and  who,  instead  of  being  the  most 
roHtmrnd,  efficient  of  all  ranks  to  preserve  order^  and  give  dignity  to  society  to  whieh  they  Mong  and 

strength  to  the  Gofcmment  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  are  depressed  by  our  levelling 
Sir  J^^^lEr ^Lj       •y«^°™  *o^  *  useless  and  discontented  class.     Many,  judging  from  results,  ascribe  to  the 
MihN  ^IwSo  '  ^^"^  ^^  virtue  and  good  feeling,  and  to  rooted  discontent  iu  this  class^  what  iq>pear8  to  me 
0%.    5HI.     ^  y^^  distinctly  attributable  to   our  conduct  as  rulers.     We  shape  our  system  to  suit  our 
own  ideas.    The  constitution  of  our  government  requires  in  all  its  branches  an  efficient 
check  and  great  regularity  ;  but  in  our  attention  to  forms  and  routine,  we  too  often  foi^t 
the  most  essential  maxims  of  state  policy,  and  every  deviation  is  arraigned  that  disturbs 
the  uniform  usage  of  our  affairs  in  courts  of  justice.     No  motives  suited  to  their  prejiidioes 
and  their  habits  are  supplied  to  awaken  the  inert  to  action,  to  kindle  the  embers  of  virtue, 
or  to    excite  an  honourable  ambition  among  our  native   subjects.    Yet,   pursuing  this 
system,  our  records  teem  with  eulogies  on  the  excellencies  of  our  establishments,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  all,  and  particularly  the  higher  classes  of  India,  whom,  in  the  case  before  me, 
it  is  desired  (from  no  cause  that  I  can  understand  but  rigid  adherence  to  system)  to  exclude 
from  a  few  unimportant  privileges,  which,  though  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  distinc- 
tion, are  sought  for  with  an  eagerness  tliat  singularly  shows  the  character  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  confirms  me  in  the  belief  I  have  long  entertained,  that  by  our  neglect  in  conciliating 
and  honouring  the  higher  and  more  respectable  class  of  our  native  subjects,  we  east  away 
the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of  promoting  the   prosperity  and  permanence  of  the 
empire.     The  maintenance  of  the  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  extension  of  that 
excellent  institution  to  our  northern  provinces,  where  it  is  more  particulaiiy  required,  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  high  local  authority.     I  have  fullv  treated  this 
subject  in  a  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,^  upon  the  revision  of  the  admmistration  of 
this  presidency.     In  enumerating  the  many  advantages,  financial  as  well  as  political,  that 
would  result  from  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  the  diflerent  diviskmt  of  our  ter- 
ritory, I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  this  form  of  rule  was  essential  to  enable  tie  to  pre- 
serve tlie  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  aa  well  as 
to  introduce  them  to  Guzerat.*' 

34.  *'  It  appears  to  me  desirable  that  employment  and  means  of  distanguishing  themselves 
in  the  public  service  should  be  early  aftbrded  to  this  class ;  that  we  cannot  do  without  they 
have  confidence  in  support  and  protection  from  some  high  local  authority.  Their  alann  at 
our  Regulations,  which  are  few  and  easy  to  be  understood,  will  gradually  subeide ;  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  them  will  be  required ;  but  men  of  rank  can  only  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  public  duties  by  a  belief  grounded  on  personal  feeling  that  they  are  safe  in  their 
honour  and  character,  which  they  ne%'er  can  be  whUe  the  construction  of  our  provincial  ad- 
ministration exposes  them  to  the  daily  hazard  of  being  placed  under  superiora  ofttsD  changing, 
and  sometimes  of  comparative  junior  standing,  and  at  the  bead  of  distinct  departmenti. 


35.  '*  The  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan  (I  observed  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
alluded^  were  instituted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  This  order  was  regarded  by  Iran  with  ansious 
solicitude  till  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  and  he  went  to  his  native  countiy  accompanied  by 
the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  regard  and  gratitude.  I  have  in  my  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals, and  in  every  arrani|;ement  connected  with  this  class,  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
steps  of  my  predecessor,  and  my  previous  knowledge  of  many  of  those  who  belong  to  k,  and 
other  circumstances,  have  given  me  many  advantages  in  allaying  their  fean,  and  oonfimi^g 
their  confidence  in  the  preservation  of  an  order  to  which  recent  events  have  shown  ikmj 
attach  importance,  and  are  prompt  to  resist  every  changet  of  that  administration  cf  the 
laws  whicn,  modified  as  they  are  with  reference  to  their  feelings  and  eondition,  they  nt- 
cogiiizc  as  the  best  that  could  be  established.*' 

S6.  Ai 

•  7th  November  I  MO. 

t  The  tddrvwi  pre*cnted  to  the  GoYemor  «t  Poona,  the  day  After  they  heard  of  the  Ufe  aaegatioii  of  tW  mtivn 
Of  Bonbar,  relating  to  their  daiira  to  have  Kht  Jiirudietion  of  the  supreme  cmut  eiteiided  to  tht  provioee^  ha 
remarkable  proof  of  the  value  they  attach  to  their  condition. 
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96.  As  eonneeted  with  the  maintenance  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  still  more  trtth  the  Kb.  S5m 

preservtttiOQ  and  creation  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  I  must  consider  the  Question  of  establish*  emaimud. 

\ng  Nnwrana,  now  under  reference  to  the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  one  of  M*~n^ef* 

mueh'iniportanoe,  and  I  shall  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  recapitulate  at  some  let^h  the  sir MnMidLHnL 

reasons  which  make  me  so  anxious  upon  a  subject,  which  in  my  opinion  so  seriously  mvolres  sM^jq^o^  \8!l& 

the  prosperitf  of  the  political  interest  of  this  quarter  of  India.  ^       '        ' 

37.  My  Minates  noted  in  the  margin,*  upon  the  subject  of  Nuserana  (or  fine  upon  sue- 
cession^  are  too  foluminous  to  give  an  abstract  of  them ;  suffice  it  to  state  that,  early  after 
my  afrnral  at  Bombay,  I  took  tip  this  subject  on  the  ^ound  of  a  Minute  of  Mr.  Chaplin's, 
fortnerty  Commissiotier  of  the  Deccan,  whose  local  kuowledge  and  general  experienoe  well 
quafifled  him  to  iudge  such  a  question.  It  had  in  its  favour,  that  of  being  a  tbx  that  waji 
one  way  or  anottier  famQiar  to  all  holders  of  grants  of  lands  throughout  India.  It  waK 
recommended  in  the  Quarter  where  I  proposed  to  introduce  it  by  the  peculiar  eircomstance 
of  our  largest  landholders  (the  Mahratta  jagheerdars)  holding  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  landsi  asserinjams  or  military  service  tenures.  To  the  inheritance  of  these  lands,  theif 
direct  heirs  were  admitted  to  hare  umloubted  right ;  but  that  of  adoption,  though  granted 
to  several,  was  reftised  to  others,  and  this,  I  found,  threw  doubt  and  distress  uoon  the 
minds  of  all,  unfarourable  to  their  happiness,  to  the  prosperity  of  their  estates,  and  to  thef 
peace  of  the  country. 

38.  The  imposition  of  Nuzerana  was  of  course  popular  with  them,  because  it  seemed  an 
inheritance  which  had  been  rendered  uncertain ;  out  on  the  other  hand,  our  refusing  k, 
because  they  had  no  positive  right,  included  an  annihilation  of  their  family,  which,  under 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  they  were  exposed  under  a  native  government,  tifey 
eould  but  little  dread. 

39.  It  has  been  argued  that  Bajee  Row  in  several  cases  resumed  their  estates.  In  the 
eariy  part  of  Bajee  Row*s  reigu  this  was  not  his  policy  :  in  latter  times  he  became  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  his  nobles,  and  certainly  did  so,  but  his  conduct  in  this  particular 
is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  downfall.  It  excited  not  only  discon- 
tent, but  the  defection  of  those  who  had  been  attached  to  his  family,  and  it  cannot  therefore 
be  adduced  as  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

40.  The  proposition  for  establishing  Nuzerana,  owing  to  a  previous  order  that  restricted 
the  Bombay  government  from  making  any  changes  affecting  the  condition  of  the  Mahratta 
Jagheerdars,  was  referred  to  the  supreme  government,  who  took  a  different  view  of  many 
rarts  of  the  subject^  on  the  ground  of  its  being  financially  as  well  as  politically  inexpedient. 
The  first  was  no  doubt  grounded  partly  on  a  mistake,  for  it  was  evidently  thought  bv  the 
supreme  government  that  revenue  to  the  amount  of  forty- one  lacs  of  rupees  would  be 
sacrificed,  if  serinjam  lands,  to  which  there  were  no  direct  heirs,  were  not  sequestered ;  and 
though  this  profitable  result  could  not  be  anticipated  to  occur  in  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 

? rears,  it  upeared  too  much  to  abandon  even  in  prospect.  A  clear  statement,  however^ 
rom  Mr«  Nesbitt,  the  principal  collector,  enabled  me  to  show  that,  under  no  circumstanoOj 
could  one*half  the  amount  calculated  revert  to  government,  the  remainder  beinf  alienated 
for  ever.  It  was  also  clear,  that  if  the  resolution  of  government  not  to  admit  of  adoption 
was  deeidecUy  taken,  few  estates  would  be  long  without  an  heir  ;  and  as  I  observed  in  my 
Minute  of  Iwi  November  1829,  "  Spurious  children  would  be  imposed  upon  government, 
and  no  coutttrr  preaents  such  means  of  fraud  in  this  particular  as  India.  These  frauds  I 
fouad  praetised  to  a  great  exteftt  throufi^hout  Malwa  and  Rajpootana.  They  were  seldom 
detedra,  though  it  was  the  interest  of  tlie  collateral  heir  to  do  so.  In  the  present  case,  no 
one  will  have  an  interest  in  seeking  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  harem,  because  no  one  but  a 
direct  heir  male  will  be  allowed  to  succeed. 


41.  '*  As  yet  (I  added)  men  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  we  would  refuse  to  admit 
adoptions^  and  attempts  have  not  been  made  to  deceive ;  but  let  it  be  decided  that  they  ara 

not 
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not  to  be  admitted  [and  it  will  be  cniel,  ir  not  unjust,  to  keep  individualB  in  doubt  on  «ilch 
a  point),  and  every  art  will  be  practised  to  prevent  a  lapse  in  the  succntion.  Can  it  be 
otoerivise,  when  so  many  are  interested  in  the  event  7  for  our  resumption  of  a  large  jaf^heer 
is  a  complete  revolution  among  all  nho  have  influence  or  ofBee,  'loe  village  officers  «nd 
ryots  may  remain,  but  all  others  are  generally  displaced."  .    .• 

42.  If  the  principal  jagheerdars  and  others,  whose  irrants  depend  upon  direct  heitVlM&le, 
and  to  whom  we  deny  the  right  (sacred  amongst  Hindoos)  of  adoption,  had  been  adiiittttd 
on  paying  Nuzerana,  the  government  of  Bombay  would  this  last  year  have  had  its  treastlry 
eunched  with  eight  or  ten  lacs  of  rupees ;  limited  as  it  is,  we  have  notret^red  a'lac  ind 
a-half.  I  consider,  however,  that  circumstances  gave  one  of  the  chiefs,  Chintainun  Row 
Futwurdin,  so  full  a  right  to  the  confirmation  of  his  adoption,  that  I  have  not  hesitated'to 
give  him  a  letter  to  that  effect,  stating  that  the  whole  subject  being  before  the  Court'of 
Directors  was  the  only  ground  which  led  me  to  refrain  from  complying  with  hit  earOest 
request,  so  strongly  supported  as  it  was  by  the  fbcts  and  claims,  and  so  earnestly  r^eom- 
uended  by  the  politick  agent  Appah  Dessye  Nepunkur  is  another  case  in  which  leavri  to 
adopt  cannot,  I  think,  be  refused.  Ho  is  most  anxious,  from  heiDg  in  very  infirm  health, 
and  the  whole  of  his  country  is  in  a  state  of  agitation,  from  fear  of  the  cODsaqueaces  that 
will  attend  his  death. 

43.  In  reference  to  this  chief  and  Chintamun  Row,  who  are  the  greatest  of  the  jagheer- 
dars,  I  hare,  in  my  remarks  on  the  probable  result  of  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Gorenmieiit 
on  this  point  being  adopted,  observed,  I  cannot  know  how  far  the  Sifpreme  Govemmfeut 
would  consider  the  case  of  both  or  either  of  these  chiefs  as  exceptions  to  the  operation  of 
the  principles  they  have  stated  ;  but  it  is  proper  I  should  here  observe,  that  if  Mtber  takes 
place  while  I  am  at  the  head  of  this  Presidency,  I  shall  entreat  the  Governor-general  in 
Coimcil  to  pause  before  he  directs  the  resumption  of  lands  of  chiefs  who  have  acted  so 
prominent  a  part  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  reputation  is  known  throughout  ^1 
the  souUiem  part  of  India,  and  these  chiefs,  whatever  has  been  their  conduct  at  r«ti6us 

icriods  of  their  history,  have  had  (heir  names  associated  with  our  first  successes  iu  the 
>eccan,  having  co-operated  in  IHOO  and  1S03  as  allies  of  the  British  troops,  and  having 
subsequently,  with  tneir  numerous  dependents,  been  settled  by  us  in  the  jagbeera  tbey 
now  enjoy. 

44.  The  resumption,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  compelled  by  treaty  to  admit  of  them 
or  their  widows  adopting  a  sou,  according  to  the  usages  of  Hindoos,  mignt  be  no  i  _ 
but  it  would  nevertheless  be  deeply  injurious  to  our  interest.  It  would  add  to  the  ii 
sion,  already  too  cummuu,  of  our  grasping  policy.  Men  who  would  applaud  our  aeisaig  i^a 
laudsfay  conquest,  or  who  would  not  be  startled  by  our  arbitrarily  impnsoning  or  em  putting 
to  death  those  we  deem  hostile,  would  consider  the  anuexati on,  during  a  period  of  pMKe,  M 
the  estates  of  diiefs  above  stated  to  our  territories,  as  an  act  which  violated  ib't''"*  if  not 
direct  pledges  of  favour  and  protection  ;  anil  it  would  bereave  of  all  hope  those  who  held 

Eroperty  in  land  that  was  liable  under  any  pretext  to  be  attached  by  GovenmieoL  The 
gal  right  we  had  to  attach  such  lands  in  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  was  muuh  dwelt  upon ; 
to  which  1  replied,  "  W'itli  respect  lu  the  legal  righu  of  the  parties  propoeed  to  be  ■HQCCt 
tu  Nuznrana  in  this  quarter  uf  India,  it  is  a  question  into  whicn  I  have  never  entered,  the 
legal  rights  to  lands,  power,  or  office  of  a  conquered  people, appears  to  ma  to  be  anch  w  the 
conouerors  may  chouse  lo  continue  tu  them  at  the  period  of  cuikiuc-iI,  ur  itfterwiirdB 
confer."  In  examining  their  claims  and  rights  when  brought  into  diacu^iuoii.  it  has  e««T 
appeared  to  me  that  we  were  bound  to  consider  more  how  our  acts,  wnnU,  Hiid  cnjia^voicnts 
were  received  and  understood  by  tlic  native  parties  concerned,  tliuti  iiow  tlivy  ui^lit.be 
inierprpted  by  our  strict  rules  ff  judging  and  deciding  upon  such  questions.  Rcasooiiig 
upon  this  question,  I  will  affirm  tliut  no  class  of  men  bad  more  right  lo  cxnpct  the  ^otuljeTH- 
tion  tliat  I  have  proposed  sliould  be  granted  to  them,  than  the  piiiiripal  Ainhrattii  jaglieer> 
dars.  The  mode  in  which  they  have  fur  thirty  years  been  viewed  1>y  tlie  Uritisb  liovtnf 
ment,  the  manner  in  which  their  submission  tu  our  authority  was  received,  and  the  KOM 
attention  with  which  they  hare  always  been  tn>alfd  by  tlw  governor  in  person  asd  ibe 

highest 
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hi«^iost  functionaries  of  government,  combined  with  the  leave  ahvady  muted  to  numbers 

to  adopt,  had  I  am  sure  conveyed  an  impression  that  the  estates  we  left  in  their  posses- 

sinn.  however  designated,  would  not  be  resamed.    They  judged  this  question  with  no 

reference  to  legal  rights,  but  to  the  usages  to  which  they  had  been  habituated  ;  and  they  ^   iS!?^  ^Lj 

expected  the  same  motives  which  had  induced  the  British  Government  to  confirm  them  in  ^|f|||?v      iSuT' 

their  estates  during  a  stniggle,  in  which  their  secession  from  their  prince  was  of  importance,     ^^    ^*  ^^^* 

and  gave  it  reputation  at  a  period  of  victory  when  peace  and  order  were  advanced 

by  acts  of  grace  and  generosity,  would  coutimio  to  operate  to  the  benefit  of  their  families, 

friends,  and  dependents  who   submitted  at  the  same  time  they  did   to   our    authority. 

Such  1  have   not  a  doubt  were  the  impressions  of  these  chiefs,  anij  such  they  continued  to 

entertain  till  the  resumption  of  tlie  lands  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Poorundaree  family 

created  a  great  sensation  ;  but  tliat  has  been  much  allayed,  by  its  being  considered  a  case 

of  doubt  whether  the  adoption  of  tlie  late  chief  was  complete  before  he  expired,  and 

from  their  continuing  to  cherish  hopes  tliat  the  appeal  of  the  family  will  still  meet  with 

attention. 

4ft.  The  supreme  government,  from  the  tenor  of  their  reply,  appeared  to  attach  little  im- 

Eortance  to  the  jagheerdars,  being  obliged  to  furnish  a  quota  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
orse:  this  horse,  it  was  concluded  from  a  former  Report  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  continued  in  a 
state  of  complete  inefficiency,  and  in  fact  a  mere  name  of  a  subsidiary.  I  stated  in  reply, 
that  such  bodies  of  men  were  exactly  what  those  by  whom  they  were  employed  choose  to 
make  them,  and  that  1  meant  to  carry  into  execution  an  arrangement  b^  which  four  hundred 
of  them,  well  commanded,  would  be  constantly  on  duty  with  the  political  agent ;  and  the 
remainder  would  be  kept  up  and  called  for  on  cmergencv.  With  the  power  we  had  from 
treaties  to  enforce  this  obligation,  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  rendering  the  contingent 
efficient  It  has  already  become  so;  and  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Nisbett,  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  this  body,  have  fully  verified  all  my  anticipations.  They  are  now,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  employed  in  preserving  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 

4G.  I  have  asserted  that  this  tax  might  be  greatly  extended,  and  that  it  would  be  most 
productive  and  not  unpopular.  The  reasons  for  these  opinions  are  fully  ^ven  in  my 
Minute.  The  payment  of  Nuzerana  is  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  established  usage ; 
it  is  associated  with  the  confirmation  of  hereditary  claims ;  and  as  a  tax,  it  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  actual  eondition  and  feelings  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  pro- 
vinces which  have  recently  become  subject  to  British  rule  in  this  quarter  of  India.  The 
same  view  of  this  question  has  been  taken  by  nearly  all  the  most  able  revenue  officers  at 
this  Presidency;  but  as  was  to  be  expected,  verr  different  opinions  were  formed  bv  some  of 
tho  ciril  functionaries  of  other  settlements,  to  whom  his  Lordship  in  Council  thought  proper 
i'y  refer  the  subject  for  consideration.  Some  of  these  saw  no  prospect  of  success  in  the 
proposed  maintenance  aiul  reforms  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  subjects  ;  others  viewed  the 
whole  plan  as  unfavourable,  from  its  interference  with  the  established  forms  and  processes 
of  our  courts  ;  while  numbers  could  not  anticipate  attachment  in  any  class  of  natives,  except 
thn^e  who  grew  rich  and  great  in  our  offices  and  establishmoits ;  and  the  latter  looked  to 
create  from  them  a  native  aristocracy,  which  all  were  ready  to  admit  was  wanted  in  our 
Indian  administration. 

47.  In  remarking  upon  argimicnts  like  the  above,  I  have  stated,  "  It  is  a  too  common 
u%BZ9  to  abandon  in  despair  our  effort  to  reform  petty  princes  and  chiefs  from  their  idle  and 
lawless  habits,  and  to  consider  them  irreclaimable  from  their  condition  to  that  of  good  and 
attached  subjects  and  dependents.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  Indian  administration  in 
wUeh  I  have  had  more  experience  or  have  more  studied ;  and  I  must  affirm  my  belief  that 
we  have  failed  more  firom  causes  on  which  I  shall  here  only  shortly  remark,  than  from  the 
impossibility,  or  indeed  difficulty,  of  effecting  the  object.  We  are  generally  fixed  in  the 
belief  of  our  own  superiority,  and  repose  too  great  confidence  in  our  own  native  servants,  to 
have  that  patience  and  forbearance,  and  to  make  the  allowances  that  are  required  for  the 
errors  of  those  we  desire  to  reclaim.  We  too  often  expect  and  enforce  a  sudden  conformity 
to  a  system  of  rule  that  u  opposed  to  every  existing  feeling  and  prejudice  of  the  party  from 
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No.  iiSj.  whom  it  is  exacted.     Where  this  is  not  the  case,  anil  a  more  tolerant  aystetn  u  eetabliahecl> 

.iwriNknf.  atill  men's  faults  and  crimes  are,  from  the  nature  of  our  govemmant,  recorded  agaimt  tbeiii» 

...    ~    r.         and  men  are  often,  on  the  stateqient  of  an  agent  who  may  beinexpensncediu  mchtaattent 
S'  .^Im^Maleulm    ^'  niuiiiformed,  driven  to  acta  of  contumacy  and  opposition  to  goremment ;  and  thaae  acts 
WAl  No^^O.  '  *1^'  according  to  their  knowledge  or  experience,  were  hut  reuial  oBfencee.  are  eonslniBd 
^^        'by  the  more  severe  maxima  of  our  rule  into  inexpiable  crimes.     In  this  mode  I  hare  knova 
chief  after  chief  fall  before  our  unbending  system.     lu  some  parts  tk  our  extended  domi* 
tiioiis  litis  may  have  becti  necessary.     I  neither  mean  to  impugn  the  wisdom  nor  the  policy 
of  those  who  have  had  to  reduce  such  countries  to  a  state  of  order,  and  render  Ibsir  infaa^ 
bitants  (whatever  was  their  rank)  subordinate  to  our  principle,  and  obedient  to  tike  fwy  letter 
of  our  laws  and  regulations;  but  as  a  desire  of  avoiding  these  results  has  auggtitedth* 
measures  which  have  been   adopted  to  maintain  the  superior  classes,  and  particnlferly  the 
higher  jaglieordars  in  tlie  Deccan,  and  as  I  believe  these  measures,  if  successful,  will  ulti- 
mately tend  to  promote  the  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  quarter  of  India,  and 
in  so  doing  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  eur  resources,  I  must  contend  that  peeuUar 
pircumstanccs  require  that  the  question,  as  it  affects  this  Presidency,  be  decided  not  as  to  its 
general  but  as  to  its  local  merits." 

48.  The  chiefs  and  natives  of  rank  under  this  Presidency  are  not  liable  to  oome  intoeolH- 
sion  with  our  provincial  courts  of.  justice,  as  they  have  done  in  other  parts  of  India  almost 
immediately  after  they  recognized  our  power,  and  before  they  could  understaod  or  break  the 
forms  and  principles  by  whicli  these  courts  are  regulated.     Several  are  wholly  exempt  from 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adawlut.  The  establishraeot  of  the  privileged  ds 
others  exemptions  in  our  law  proceedings  that  prevent  their  pride  being  offended  ;  nd  our 
short  and  simple  code  is  becoming  every  day  more  known,  and  the  way  is  graduaUv-  i>avtiig 
for  its  more  general  introduction.  Civil  suits  under  this  coda  will  be  almoat  entiraly  ia  the 
bands  of  respectable  natives,"  which  will  greaUy  tend  to  our  Uwa  becoming  popular.  FrOM 
all  tlicac  causes  combined,  we  may  expect  that  men  of  the  hij^ust  mok  will  iooo  b«  ncoo* 
cited  to  a  system  in  which  wo  sacrifice  so  much  of  form  and  of  our  own  p    '    " 


theirs.  Though  several  of  the  great  jagheerdars  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  Uwa,  it 
is  provided  that  their  descendants  (maintaining  their  personal  privileges)  shall  becQine  subject 
to  theni ;  but  as  those  who  are  not  exempt,  as  well  as  large  propristots,  an  magistrates 
within  their  own  estates,  they  may  be  pronounced  as  gradually  becoming  associated  with  us 
in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  no  result  can  tend  more  to  promote  tl^  future 
peace  and  prosperity  of  this  part  of  India. 


40.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  must  pray  the  Court  of  Directorv  to  li 
they  direct  the  resumptiun  of  the  estates  of  the  jagheerdars  subject  to  this  ] 

failures  of  their  heirs  molcf   It  is  on  these  rounds  that  I  deaire  that  adoplioo  d „ 

permitted,  and  Nuzerana  taken.  I  am  feaifuT to  disturb  the  actual  condition  ti  Ibefcindpal 
countries  possessed  by  these  chiefs.  I  con  see  oo  profit  to  the  state  from  themauanj  and- 
I  am  certain,  however  lawful  we  may  deem  it,  we  shall  suffer  greatly  in  our  local  rmnitfttion^- 
und  destroy  the  fairest  prospect  I  have  yet  seen  in  India  of  not  only  preserving  ii  oiA  and. 
intelli<;vnt  aristocracy,  out  of  gaining  toeir  attachment  by  afffwiattng  them  iq  the  wrainir- 
tratiun  of  the  country.  ' 

•'iO.  I  have,  in  the  Minute  referred  to,  enumerated  the  claims  of  thoee  bigti  fauiilies  imon' 
whom  the  resolution  of  the  Supreme  Government  would  operate  moat  aetwely,  and  shall' 
clo»e  tlieie  observations  with  some  further  extracts  from  my  last  Minute  on  this  subje4a.J' 

51.  "  I  am  quite  sensible  I  may  be  accused  by  many  of  mixing,  oo  diis  and  oilier  occasions,, 
too  much  of  feelings  for  individuals  with  questions  of  policy  ;  bat  if  this  U  a  crtim;,  I  can 
uuly  state  it  is  one  to  -which  I  attribute  much  of  that  success  that  bas  attended  my  effurU, 
in  the  public  ser\'icc.  I  iiave  endeavoured  tlirongb  life  (and  tbaHi  as  long  as  1  aai  employed) 

*  Since  thit  Minuw  n*  WTJiMn.  tbtj  have  been  nwiic  cniirelj-  m  bjr  s  Dew 
t  Vtd«  Minute.  ISih  Nov.  Pan.aO. 
t  Vide  Mipote,  Ifth  N«v.Fm.M.      . 
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tomirigtte  what  I  deem  the  evil  effects  prodtieed  by  a  cold  and  inflexible  policy,  which,         No.  9S. 
tnl>ttitutitig  in  almost  all  cases  attention  to  principles  for  coasideration  of  persons,  runs  nmttmwJ. 

counter  to  the  feelings  and  usages  of  natives.    I  knovr  the  change  must  take  place ;  but  I         Minote  of 
desire  it  should  be  gradual,  and  1  cannot  continee  myself  that  either  our  financial  or  political  g^^  j^^  MalooKm 
Interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  measures  that  consign  to  early  extinction  the    jqui  ^^  1^30  * 
family  of  the  jagheerdar  of  Vinchoor,  or  that  of  a  man  of  rank  and  character  like  Balla 
Sahib  Rastia,  or  Rajah  Bahador,  and  several  others  belonging  to  that  class,  whose  estates  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Rii^ht  honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  stiould  be  resumed. 
The  revenue  to  be  obtained  by  this  measure  would  be  eventual,  and  never  would  bo  great, 
and  we  should  lose  the  impression  which  our  consideration  of  these  chiefs  would  make  upon 
all  classes,  and  which  would  be,  for  reasons  stated,  particularly  useful  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Nuterana  on  an  extended  scale. 

52.  "  On  all  these  grounds  I  must  hope  that  this  class  will  meet  with  the  liberal  conside- 
ration of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  they  will  at  least  give  to  the 
go\'emment  of  this  Presidency  a  latitude  that  will  enable  it  to  exempt  some  of  the  most 
meritorious  from  the  fate  which  will  otherwise  await  them.  As  regards  the  whole,  I  think 
it  is  to  be  regretted  these  chiefs  were  ever  placed  in  possession  of  estates  not  intended  to 
be  conferred  on  their  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  their  tribes  ;  or  when  this 
was  done,  that  it  was  not  specifically  stated  in  their  CTants  that  no  collateral  succession  or 
a<loption  would  in  any  case  be  admitted,  and  a  resolution  taken  never  to  deviate  from  the 
rule  laid  down.  Expedience  no  doubt  dictated  a  reserve  which  prevented  discontent,  and 
particular  considerations  have  led  to  subsequent  deviation  from  an  intended  resumption  of 
their  tenures ;  but  the  future  evil  resulting  from  our  proceedings  in  this  case  will  be  great. 
The  parties  concerned,  our  native  subjects,  will  only  refer  it  to  a  cautious  policy,  which 
seeks  to  deprive  all  we  can  of  rank  and  possessions,  but  waits  an  opportunity  of  effecting  its 
object  without  danger.  These  impressions  may  be  unfounded,  and  our  official  records  will 
no  doubt  refute  them  ;  but  they  have  prevailed  over  parts  of  India  on  many  occasions,  and 
thejr  will,  if  we  resunne  the  estates  of  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs,  prevail  in  this  quarter. 
Their  tendency  is  to  shake  that  confidence  m  our  promises,  professions,  and  acts,  which  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  is  beyond  all  resources  essential  to  our  rule  in  India,  both  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  peace,  and  of  promoting  success  in  war.*** 

53.  "  Hie  points  agitated  in  the  course  of  this  Minute  are  much  limited  as  to  local  effects^ 
but  most  important  principles  have  become  involved  in  the  discussion.  These,  indeed, 
are  connectea  with  conskierations  of  policy,  that  relate  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  Indian  empire.  Various  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  mode  in  which  India  can  be  best 
governed  and  maintained.  Some  look  to  increase  of  revenue,  from  its  furnishing  the  means 
of  pajing  a  mat  and  adequate  force,  as  bmng  the  simplest  and  surest  mode  of  preserving 
our  power ;  but  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  the  natives  of  the  country  we  desire  to  keep 
in  subjection,  may  prove  a  two-edged  sword ;  and  besides,  history  informs  us  that, 
though  anniea  are  the  sole  means  of  conquering  a  country,  they  never  were  the  sole  or 
men  the  chief  means  of  preserring  it  Others  look  to  colonization  as  a  source  of  great 
strength.  India  has  benefited,  ami  will  benefit  still  further,  from  the  introduction  into 
its  ports,  and  some  of  its  most  fruitful  provinces,  of  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  science  of 
Europeans ;  but  no  sprinkling  of  our  countrymen  and  their  descendants  (if  allowed  to 
colomas)  to  which  we  can  ever  look,  wouM  render  them  a  support  upon  which  we  could 
rely  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  That  must  ever  depend  upon  our  success  in 
attaching  our  native  sidijects,  and  above  all  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes.  The 
task  is,  for  many  reasons,  arduous  and  difficult,  but  it  must  be  accomplished,  or  our  empire. 
Off  its  present  extended  basis,  will  be  weak  and  tnsacure.  No  sacrifices  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  too  great  to  effect  this  object ;  and  it  must  be  pursued  with  unremitting  perseverance 
in  every  quarter  of  our  dominions,  varying  in  its  mode  according  to  the  actuafcliaracter  and 
situation  of  the  coiiimimity/*t 

54.  With 
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M.  With  regard  to  the  efTects  or  this  measure  upon  our  local  and  general  interesti,  it 
would  certainly  retard  the  fulfilment  of,  if  it  did  uot  altogether  destroy  those  hopes  which 
Minute  of  ^^  ^°^  entertain  of  our  being  able  to  preser\'e  a  native  aristocracy  lu  this  part  of  India, 

Sir  John  MalcoIiD  '^^  maintenance  of  the  jagheerdars  and  surdars  in  their  present  stations,  oesides  other 
3Mi  Nor,  1930,  advantages,  is  quite  essential  to  enable  us  to  raise  to  that  rank  and  consideration  we  desire 
those  who  distinguish  tlieniselves  in  the  public  service  ;  for  if  the  representatives  of  the  high 
families,  who  nuw  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the 
Deccan,  fall  one  by  one  before  uur  system  of  rule,  that  institution  will  lose  what  gives  it 
value  and  elevation.  The  jagheerdars  and  surdars  are,  in  the  estimation  of  their  countr}- 
tnen,  an  hereditary  nobility,  to  whom  proud  ancestry  and  possesrion  of  land  for  succenire 
generations  give  consequence  ;  and  it  is  the  association  with  them  that  is  prised*  by  those 
whom  we  raise  to  inferior  grades  of  the  same  order.  Is  not  this  natural .'  What  is  the  prin> 
cipal  charm  of  the  peerage  in  our  own  country ;  is  it  not  to  be  of  the  same  order  with  llie 
Howards  and  the  Pcrcies?  Did  the  wonderful  successes  of  Buonaparte,  or  the  heroic  ai'hieve- 
ments  of  his  generals,  raise  them  above  this  feeling  7  Associations  and  alliances  were  sou^t 
with  conquered  princes  and  impoverished  but  noble  and  ancient  families.  It  was  in  them  an 
extorted  compliance  with  feeling  and  prejudices,  which  all  tlie  boasted  philosophy  gf  the 
age  have,  fortunately  fur  society,  not  been  able  to  extinguish. 
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LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the 
Idtb  October  IHU. 

1.  Agr[:£ABLY  to  the  intention  expressed  in  our  address  of  the  27th  July  lost,  we  now 
proceed  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  endeavours  employed  by  this  Government  to  introduce  into  the  territories  of  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier  a  reform  uf  the  vicious  system  of  his  Excellency's  administration. 

2.  Your  Honourable  Court  cannot  fail  to  liave  observed  with  sentimeDts  of  regret  «ad 
concern,  the  frequent  occasions  for  the  employment  of  Untish  troops  in  reducing  to  obe- 
dience the  lemindars  of  the  Vixier's  territory,  who  have  been  represented  bv  his  ^oellency 
or  by  the  aumils  to  be  refractory.  The  cause  of  resistance,  ou  the  part  of  ma  semindan,  to 
the  authority  of  the  aumils  has  too  frequently  been  the  oppressions  and  undue  exactions  of 
the  Vixier's  officers  and  the  over  assessment  of  the  lands ;  and  the  British  Government  has 
thus  often  been  required  to  support,  by  the  aid  of  its  troops,  the  cause  of  injustice,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  ol  a  system  hijurious  to  the  real  interests  of^the  state,  and 
destructive  of  the  rights,  the  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

3.  Your  Honourable  Court  is  apprised,  by  lonner  reports,  of  tlie  endeavours  tmpXtmd  by 
this  Government  to  establish,  in  concert  with  the  Vixier,  an  arrangement  which  should  affonl 


the  moans  of  investigating  the  merits  of  the  cause  in  which  our  aid  was  danandBd  pF^ 
viously  to  the  actual  aduption  of  coercive  measures.  But  the  peculiar  character  and  di^o- 
sitiun  of  the  Vizier  has  rendered  those  endeavours  abortive.  Indeed,  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain  would  not  be  afforded  em  by  tba 


*  Ihsra  »Utc*l  in  nj  Minute  bow  itnnvlj  tliii  fceliiis  opmUd  on  tbc  rat 
will)  llie  nnk  of  killuUn.  Tlic  Knlon  were  iwned  to  (be  third  ti*m  ot  rhe 
bi|bMI  dtfnt.  "  I  ini  noiv,"  mid  Sobsilu  Ma>ar  FmcnH  Bins  [oee  sf  Dm 
"as a  roMioK  widi  jaifaccnlan aod  linkra." 
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siieceu  of  those  endeavours,  because  the  eVil  exists  in  the  system  itself,  irhidi,  indepen- 
dently of  any  injustice  on  the  jpait  of  the  aumils,  has  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  semindars  and 
farmers  of  tqe  means  of  fulfilling  their  engagements.  A  power  of  inquisition  established  in 
the  hands  of  the  resident  at  the  Yixier*s  Court  cannot  reach  the  evils  and  abuses  proceeding 
frpm  a  system  of  dominion  from  which  the  administration  of  justice  is  totally  excluded,  and 
in  which  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  stimulated  by  a  q)irit  of  insatiable  rapacity,  constitutes 
the  law. 

4.  The  present  resident  at  Lucknow,  Major  Baillie,  has  in  more  than  one  instance  taken 
the  occaakm  of  the  employment  of  our  troops  on  senices  of  the  nature  above  described,  to 
employ  all  the  influence  of  his  representative  character,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Vixier  to 
ad^pt  an  improved  system  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  his  revenues  in  those  parts  of 
his  territoriea  which  were  the  scenes  of  disturbance ;  but  his  efforts  have  proved  miitless* 
We  shall  advert  with  some  degree  of  detail  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  occasion,  as 
being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Adt&ess  to  report  to  your  Honourable  Court. 

5.  In  the  month  of  July  1810,  the  Visier  founded,  on  the  reports  of  his  aumil  of  Pur- 
taubgurh,  relative  to  the  refractory  conduct  of  the  principal  xemindars,  a  requisition  for  the 
aid  of  our  troops,  to  support  the  authority  of  the  aumil,  and  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
fortresses  of  all  the  zemindars  in  ttie  diilrict;  a  requisition  extended  with  respect  to  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Sultanpore  and  Dalmow. 

6.  The  measure  properly  adopted  by  the  resident  on  that  occasion,  was  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  the  officers  commanding  the  British  troops  stationed  at  Purtaubgurh  and  Sultan- 
pore, directing  them  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  thie  several  alleged  causes 
of  complaint  against  the  zemindars,  the  state  of  the  districts,  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  principal  landholders,  with  a  view  to  be  prepared  to  pursue  such  measures  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  as  justice  might  demand  when  the  rainy  season  should  expire.  The  intentions 
of  the  resident,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  object.  He  hididously  endeavoured  to 
combine  with  it  the  accomplishment  of  a  system  of  reform  with  regard  to  those  districts 
whicli  m^ht  subsequently  be  extended  to  others,  and  thereby  lay  a  foundation  for  a  general 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  sole  object  of  the  Vizier  himself  was 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  all  the  forts,  not  only  in  these  districts  but  throughout  his  Excel* 
lency*s  dominions,  which  afforded  the  zemindars  the  means  of  resisting  either  the  just  or 
the  unjust  demands  of  the  aumils.  The  resident  on  the  contrary,  whue  he  admitted  the 
policy  and  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  destroying  the  forts,  wisely  sought  to  provide  for 
the  future  security  of  the  semindars  against  oppression  and  exaction,  and  for  the  realization 
of  the  dues  of  fifovernment,  by  ascertaining  the  real  assets  of  the  districts,  and  founding  on  a 
knowledge  of  them  the  assessment  of  the  lands  to  be  secured  by  a  triennial  settlement. 

7.  In  pursuance  of  his  views,  the  Vizier,  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  on  this 
subject  with  the  resident,  proposed,  with  reference  to  the  resident*s  complaint  of  the 
neglect  of  persons  already  acting  in  the  distrkrts  in  quality  of  ameens  in  failing  to  transmit 
information  regarding  the  state  of  the  country,  that  some  respectable  person  should  be 
appointed  by  his  Excellency  with  suitable  assistants,  and  another  person  with  reqtiisifc 
assistants  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  several 
foils,  the  number  of  armed  men  with  the  zemindars,  their  strong-holds,  &c.,  so  that  every 
necessary  information  regarding  the  forts  being  obtained  daring  the  rainy  season,  measures 
might  with  the  mater  facility  be  adopted  for  their  demolition  when  the  season  for  military 
operations  sboiud  arrive ;  proposing  at  the  same  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  resident, 
the  expediencv  of  their  subsequently  proceeding  into  the  district  in  question,  and  there 
determine  on  future  measures. 

8.  The  resident  in  his  reply,  after  adverting  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  measures  which 
had  already  been  adopted  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  districts,  esqpressed  hb  intention 
of  selecting  tome  respectablo  person  to  accompany  another  on  the  part  of  the  Vizier, 
to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the  districts,  with  a  view  to  their  future  settlement,  and 
stated  hit  readhwas  to  attend  tke  Viiier  to  the  spot  at  a  proper  teason,  and  assist  him 
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in  concluding  the  settlement ;  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  after  the  rains  for  eiFeetiiig  the  demolition  of  the  forts  by  means  of  troops  and  a 
battering  train,  if  intermediate  arrangements  should  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
those  means. 

9.  His  Excellency  the  Vizier,  in  replying  to  this  communication,  objected  to  the  resident's 
proposition  of  deputing  ameens  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  districts  with 
a  view  to  a  final  settlement  of  them,  observing  that  his  own  proposal  went  no  further  than 
to  depute  persons  for  the  ptirpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  the  military 
strength  of  the  zemindars  preparatory  to  the  reduction  of  the  former,  and  that  the  object 
proposed  by  the  resident  was  unnecessary,  as  ameens  were  already  in  the  districts. 

10.  The  resident  deemed  it  necessary  to  report  his  proceedings  at  this  stage  of  his  nego* 
tiations,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining^  the  instructions  of  Government  He  adverted  to  the 
Vizier's  perversion  of  the  object  of  deputing  ameens,  and  observed,  that  the  limited  purpose 
proposed  by  the  Vizier  would  render  that  measure  nugatory.  Tliat  if  it  was  the  wiso  oT 
Government  that  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Vizier*s  dominions  be  destroyed^  with 
a  view  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  easy  realization  of  its 
revenue,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  EIxcellency*s  aumils  (Mr  seniindars,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  disorder  in  the  districts 
of  Purtaubgurh,  Sultanpore,  and  Dalmow;  and  he  conceived  that  the  employment  of 
the  disposable  force  already  stationed  at  Sultanpore  and  Purtaubgurh,  with  the  aid  of  a 
battering  train  from  Elahabad,  would  answer  every  purpose  of  the  Vizier's  present  requbi- 
tion  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  of  the  ensuing  cola  season.  But  if  the  expediency  of 
the  repeated  destruction  of  forts  in  his  Excellency  s  dominions,  whidi  past  experience  had 
provea  that  the  neglect  or  venality  of  his  aumils  mieht  soon  recall  mto  existence,  inde- 
pendently of  the  consideration  of  justice  towards  the  landholders  by  whom  those  fortresses 
were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence  against  the  rajrine  and  extortion  of  the  aumils^ 
were  a  question  of  douDt,  tliere  seemed  strong  ground  to  insist  on  the  measure  oT  deput- 
ing the  ameens  on  this  occasion,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  every  just  objeet  of  the 
Vizier^s  government,  without  engaging  in  extensive  military  operations,  from  the  result 
of  which  no  permanent  benefit  could  be  expected  under  the  present  system  of  the  Visier*s 
administration. 

1 1 .  The  resident  proceeded  to  state,  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  but  justice  to  observe; 
that  the  Vizier  had  lately  appeared  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  ruinous  coosequenees  of  the 
system  of  farming  his  revenues,  in  the  manner  hitherto  practised,  to  persons  totany  Utt» 
worthy  of  trust,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  was  then  under  the 
management  of  ameens  whose  instructions  had  been  prepared,  at  the  resideiii*t  tugges* 
tion,  in  temos  very  similar  to  diose  adopted  in  the  Company's  terrttoriea.  That  a  pro- 
olaination  against  the  construction  or  rqpair  of  fortresses,  under  a  heavy  penahy,  and  in 
terms  suggested  by  the  resident,  had  been  circulated  to  most,  if  not  all  of  the  aumils  and 
principal  landholaors  in  the  country  ;  and  that  his  Excellency  had  repeatedly  recognised 
and  acquiesced  in  a  declaration  of  the  resident's,  that  no  future  requisition  for  the  reduo* 
tion  of  a  fortress  already  taken  and  destroyed,  or  made  over  to  an  aumil,  by  the  exertiopa 
of  a  British  force,  should  under  any  circumstances  bo  complied  with,  save  aa  a  roloatary 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  not  implied  by  even  the  spirit  of  ita 
eqgagements. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resident  remarked,  that  the  precarious  expectation/ of  apj 
permanent  salutary  effects  from  the  measures  which  had  been  thus  reoenUy  adppted  •tha 
suggestion,  by  no  means  iqppeared  to  warrant  an  immediate  deciskxi  in  favour  of  toe  Yiaier*« 
requisition  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  forts  in  his  dominions,  or  even  in  the  district  6f  |Nwr 
taubgurh,  without  aa  investijgation  into  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  manner  which  be  (the 
resklent)  had  proposed. 

13.  la  reply  to  this  coomunicatioQ,  the  resident  was  infomied  that  Gofemment  aqtirs^ 
amroted  his  suggealida  to  the  Visier  on  the  satgeot  of  the  aaseens ;  that  jfvrM.lcft*  hgrnm^^ 
aC  nis  discteiaop  •  to  wfs  the  adoptioa  of  the  umtmn,  mhm  be  ahouM  have  fecofrea  «• 
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leporU  which  he  had  called  for  from  the  comaianding  officers  in  Purtaubgurh  and  Sultanpore ; 
that  Government  at  the  same  time  was  by  no  means  prepared^  as  the  alternative  of  the  sug- 
gested measure^  to  acquiesce  in  the  perverted  object  of  it  proposed  by  the  Vizier ;  and  that, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  destroying  the  forts,  the  only  determination  Government  was 
at  present  disposed  to  form  was,  that  they  should  be  destroyed  in  cases  in  which  the  posses* 
sors  had  isken  advantage  of  them  to  resist  the  just  authority  of  the  state,  and  compelled  the 
employment  of  our  troops  to  enforce  their  obedience. 

14.  The  reports  furnished  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel  Palmer,  commanding  in  Pur* 
taubgurh,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal  zemindars,  in  conformity  to  the  resident's 
instructions,  represented  them  generally  m  a  state  of  disobedience,  and  appeared  to  justify 
the  orders  which  the  resident  in  consequence  issued  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Palmer  and  the 
officer  commanding  in  Sultanpore,  to  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  three 
districts^  of  which  ne  transmitted  a  list  of  twenty«two,  calling  at  the  same  time  for  a  bat- 
tering train  from  Elahabad.  But  Lieutenant-colonel  Palmer  was  also  directed  by  the 
resident  to  mediate  an  adjustment  of  the  demands  of  the  aumils  on  the  semindars,  with- 
out  relinquishing^  the  object  of  destroying  the  forts ;  an  object  which  the  Vizier  continued 
to  uree,  although  with  views  different  from  those  of  the  resident,  who  was  anxious  to 
combme  with  that  desirable  measure  such  a  setdement  of  the  country  as  would  deprive 
the  zemindars  of  the  only  plea  on  which  they  could  justify  a  claim  to  the  possession  of 
their  forts. 

15.  This  contrariety  of  views  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vexatious  correspondence 
between  the  Vizier  and  the  resident,  the  general  outline  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  trace. 
But  as  no  difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  destroying  the  forts 
in  the  three  refractory  districts,  that  service  was  undertaken  and  pursued  with  success,  and 
without  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  zemindars,  but  not  without  difficulties  and  delays, 
arising  from  the  negligence  or  inactivity  of  the  Vizier*s  officers  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
British  troops  and  materials  for  the  demolition  of  the  forts. 

If).  That  part  of  the  resident*s  correspondence  with  the  Vizier  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  commenced  by  his  Excellency's  requesting  the  resident  to  suggest  some  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  three  districts,  and  to  state  his  opinion  regarding  the  expe* 
dioncy  of  his  Excellency's  proceeding  thither  in  person,  or  deputing  Hukeem  Mehdee  Alee 
Khan  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  districts.  Mehdee  Alee  Khan,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
is  aumil  of  Khyrabad  and  Mohomdee,  districts  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  Vizier's  terri- 
tories, and  the  most  able  and  intelligent  of  his  Excellency's  aumils. 

17.  In  reply^  the  resident  very  properly  observed,  that  if  the  Vizier's  object  was  merely 
the  punishment  of  the  refractory  zemindars  and  the  reduction  of  their  forts,  neither  his  Ex- 
edlency 's  presence  in  the  districts,  nor  the  deputation  of  Mehdee  Alee  Khan,  was  necessary. 
That  neither  would  his  Elxcellency's  progress  through  the  districts  be  attended  with  any  ad« 
vantage,  if  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  future  arrangements  for  those  districts,  to  revert  to  the 
original  system  of  eonsigning  them  to  farmers,  nor  in  the  case  of  his  Excellency's  dctermin* 
iiig  to  retain  them  aumanee,  that  is  under  charge  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Government, 
if  he  intrusted  the  settlement  of  tiie  lands  to  the  tehsildars  then  in  employment.  But,  on 
the  other  liaud,  if  his  Excellency  proposed  to  make  a  settlement  of  that  portion  of  his  domi- 
nions in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  Company's  territories,  his  Excellency's  presence  in  the 
districts  was  certainly  auvisable,  and  might  prove  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree. 

If).  With  respect  to  the  deputation  of  Mehdee  Alee  Khan  (meaning  as  the  alternative  of 
the  Vizier*s  proceeding  to  the  districts  in  question),  the  resident  discouraged  it  on  the  ground 
of  the  apparent  impracticability  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  affairs  of  those  districts  with 
effect,  in  addition  to  the  charge  he  already  held  in  a  distant  quarter  of  his  Excellency's 
dominions. 

19.  In  a  subse(|uent  letter,  however,  written  after  a  personal  conference  with  the  Vizier 
oM  the  subject  of  it,  the  resident  founded,  partly  on  the  tenor  of  tiiat  oonferenoe,  and  partly 
od  the  receipt  of  intalUsenee  from  Cblonst  Pauner  renrdhig  die  disteWnatioD  or  inabOitT 
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No.  26.         of  the  auniili  to  funiisli  supplies  and  other  iwcessaries  for  the  troops,  a  proposition  for  Uw 

nmAmw'.  deputation  of  Mehdec  Alee  Khen  to  the  dittricta  in  queatioii,  for  the  purpose  of  ooltcctiiy 

~7~      .        the  necessary  supplies  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  other  important  purposes;  alludit^av 

lUn '^  subsequently  explained  by  the  resident,  principally  to  an  investigation  into  the  stata  of  th* 

Ctnuninient        districts  and  theirroal  assets,  with  a  view  tu  a  future  final  settlement.   The  Viiier,  bowefw, 

Ifith  Oct   1811       interpreted  this  proposition  to  he  the  deputation  of  Mehdee  Alee  Khan  merely  for  the  fo.Tr 

poau  of  collecting  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  on  that  ^ound  withheld  bis  consent;  and 

^  not  \T  it  lis  landing  the  resident's  subsequent  explanation,  his  Excellency  persevered  m  giving 

that  cunstruction  to  the  resident's  proposition,  until  at  lencth,  by  (vawing  from  Mrbdee 

Alee  Khan  a  declaration  of  his  inability  to  undertake  the  additional  duty  suggested  fbr  him 

by  the   resident,   the   project   was   necessarily  abandoned,  and    another   per9on,   named 

Mohummud  Ashruf,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 

20.  The  real  motive  of  the  Visier'a  conduct  on  this  occasion  was,  we  are  satisQed,  that 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  namely,  his  Excellency's  disinclination  to  any  arrange- 
ment  which  would  lead  to  a  just  and  moderate  assessment  of  the  lands,  founded  on  a  review 
of  their  real  assets,  on  principles  consistent  with  the  prosperity  and  faappiDesa  of  faia  subjects, 
and  calculated  to  deprive  him  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  injnriouB  ayatem  of  arlMtraiy 
Bssessnient,  and  from  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  defaulting  farmers  and  eoUeeton, 
which  had  so  long  prevailed  throughout  his  Escellency's  donunions  ;  and  to  dapriv«  the 
seniindars  and  other  landholders  of  the  means  of  resisting  the  exactions  and  oporMsioBS 
necessarily  nroceedinff  from  this  vicious  system  of  administration,  has  been  tha  aU*  objeot 
of  his  Excellency's  sulicitude  for  the  destiuctinn  of  their  forts.  Tba  object  of  the  residant, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  has  been  (as  we  have  already  observed)  in  depriving  the  semindan  «f 
-       ■  ■    Sit;  by  *  ■  " 


tlie  means  of  resistance,  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  excited  it ;  by  dtteniiiBing  and 
permanently  securing  their  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  state,  through  the  medium  of  a  fixed 
and  gunrantped  assessment, 

^1.  In  pursuance  of  this  salutary  project,  the  resident,  in  the  course  of  his  eorrespondMtee 
with  the  \  izicr,  and  previuutily  to  the  appointment  of  Mohummud  Ashruf,  avaUed  binsdf  of 
the  desire  expressed hy  the  Vizier,  that  he  should  Bu<r^est  what  appeared  to  him  to  bt  ad-  . 
visablc  for  the  settlement  ofafliiirsin  the  dislrictaof  PurtBubgurh,Sultanpore,  andDslmow, 
to  convey  to  his  Excellency  several  distinct  propositions  directed  to  that  object,  the  detail  of 
which  it  seems  proper  to  insert  tu  this  place.    'I'hose  propositions  were  as  follow  :^ 

1st.  That  an  able  and  intelligent  man  (if  not  Mehdee  Alee  Khan,  some  other  penon) 
should  he  immediately  appointed  by  his  Excellency,  and  deputed  to  provide  for  the  neeea- 
sary  supplies  fur  tlie  troops,  to  make  inquiry  regarding  the  fortresses  and  other  atrong-bolds 
of  the  zemindars,  to  give  timely  and  regular  information  to  the  commaodinr  officer,  to  ucer- 
taiu  the  revenue  of  ihe  districts  and  what  the  talookas  were  capable  of  yiwting  at  •  fair  mmI 
moderate  valuation  ;  in  short,  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  his  Excellency  every  dayee  of  OMN- 
aary  information  with  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  districts. 

'2d.  That  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  in  the  districts  in  the  terms  of  k  dnfl  which 
the  resident  submitted  to  the  Visier,  and  which  was  to  the  following  effect  >- 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  zemindars,  talookadars,  &c.  &c.  in  the  muhuls  of  Sultanpora,  Po^ 
laubgurh,  and  Manickporc  Behar,  that  whereas,  with  a  view  to  the  security,  bap^mM,  add 
prosperity  of  all  my  subjects  in  these  district,  I  have  now  directed  a  trien^al  nHkntM  at 
a  moderate  assessment  to  be  made,  commencing  with  the  Pusly  year  1818,  4Bt'  M  Aa 
zemindars  and  ryots  being  secure  from  the  unjust  exactions  of  aumils  and  moostajarB  {tUtrnM 
may  with  confidence  cultivate  their  land<i  and  labour  for  the  inrrovix'  <<f  riw  revomio*:  and 
whereas  it  is  obvious  that,  under  this  arrangement,  there  can  !><■  im  orrnvinn  uliatiir^r  fof 
the  protection  of  forts  or  strong-holds  of  any  description  in  the  ['.iw-miim  i,f  ihe  zvnuMlara, 
many  of  whom  have  been  proved  to  take  advantage  of  the  forts  iti  their  poHession  for  tlw 
purpose  of  resisting  authority  and  withholding  the  revenues  of  Ihir  sin:ar,  whirh  conduct  00 
their  parts  has  frequently  induced  other  zemindars  to'  act  in  a  irirailar  maauer,  In  the  creai 
injury  of  the  government ;  therefore  it  has  now  been  resolved,  that  00  igemindar  in 
minions  shall  he  permittMl  to  ratain  a  fortress  or  atn 
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Mssion,  find  that  in  the  rame  manner  on  th«  fortresses,  fffaorrics,  and  other  strong-holds  in 
A^'  eillohs  of  Karaitch  and  Keewaee  have  been  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the  {pround,  the 
ferCa  hi  the  districts  cif  Purtaubj^rh,  tkc,  shall  also  k>e  taken  and  levelled,  but  that  the  le- 
ttAidars  of  the  districts  in  mieation  shall  be  permitted,  without  molestation  or  objection,  to 
4¥(ain  or  eonstruct,  and  inhabit  their  houses,  gardens,  and  iuclosures,  whether  itra^rAa  or 
fl^<*irdr,  and  cif  whatever  extent  or  description. 

.  "  ^'ou  are  accordii)i;ly  hereby  n^miired  tu  surrender  and  make  over  to  Colonel  Palmer, 
cqaimaiidiii^  the  British  troops  in  rurtaub^urh,  whatever  fortress  or  ghurry  you  may  pos- 
aesSf  without  delay,  opposition,  or  hesitaticn  ;  and  b  this  case  e\'erv  favour  will  be  shown  tc» 
you,  your  balances  of  revenue  for  all  preceding  years  till  the  cud  of  the  Fusly  year  1216  will 
be  fursfiven,  and  no  demand  on  account  of  those  years  shall  bo  made  ;  but  in  case  of  your 
disobedience  to  this  order,  and  the  reduction  of  your  fortresses  by  force  of  anns,  no  forgive- 
ness nor  exemption  fihall  be  granted,  your  forts  and  habitations  shall  be  destroyed,  and  your* 
selves  sliall  be  expelled  from  your  zemindaries.'* 

'  The  tliird  proposition  related  to  the  remission  of  balances  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1216 
l^usly,  as  stated  in  the  proclamation,  and  was  to  this  effect :  That,  as  the  districts  in  question 
had  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  the  zemindars  and  inhabitants  of  them 
ml  lar<*e  had  been'loiig  subjected  to  unjust  exactions  and  oppression,  in  addition  to  which  it 
was  difticidt,  if  not  impracticable,  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  arrears  of  revenue  for 
f  receding  years,  the  resident  suggested  that  the  balances  of  all  former  years,  till  the  end  of 
the  Fusly  year  1216,  should  be  remitted  to  the  zemindars  of  the  three  districts  in  question, 
and  also  or  the  district  of  Akburpore,  nml  that  no  demands  should  be  made  on  account  of 
ihe  balances  of  those  years* 

'  The  fourth  proposition  related  to  the  formation  of  the  triennial  settlement,  as  noticed 
aho  in  the  proclamation,  and  was  stated  as  follows :  That  a  triennial  settlement  should  be 
concluded  with  all  the  zemindars  of  the  districts,  wliidi  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier^s  marching  every  year,  or  of  detaching  the  British  troops  to  assist  the 
aumils  in  their  settlements.  That  as  this  settlement  would  also  involve  the  specification  of 
a  fixed  time  for  the  payment  of  every  instalment  of  the  revenue  of  each  year,  the  outstanding 
balances  would  be  at  all  times  clearly  ascertained,  and  there  would  be  no  trouble,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  investigathig  the  justice  of  the  aiimirs  demands  from  the  zemindars.  That  the 
scoundars,  too,  would  have  confiJeiico  in  the  goveniment,  and  would  occupy  themselves  in 
the  cultivalioii  of  their  lands,  the  revenue  of  the  state  would  be  increased,  and  the  people 
dontented  and  happy. 

The  fifth  proposition  suggested  his  Elxcollency  the  Vizier's  fixing  a  period  for  his  stay  in 
«ach  of  the  districts  to  be  comprehended  in  his  proposed  tour,  and  his  issuing  injunctions  to 
bis  otlicers,  under  a  penalty,  to  conclmle  the  settlement  with  the  zemindars  within  a  given 
period,  and  to  the  zemindars,  under  a  penalty  also,  to  come  to  a  settlement  within  the  same 
time:  and  with  a  view  to  facilitalc  the  execution  of  the  suggestcil  orders,  the  resident  pro- 
posed that  a  scheme  of  the  settlement  of  each  district,  under  the  signature  of  the  chowdries 
and  canoongoes  and  the  seal  of  the  ameeus,  should  be  submitted  to  his  Excellency  before 
His  arrival  hi  the  district 

22.  These  propositions  occasioned  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  Vizier  and 
(be  fesident,  m  the  course  of  which  his  Excellency,  although  professing  to  be  ^ided  by 
tbe  resdenfs  advice^  endeavoured  to  e\'ade  the  ultimate  ooject  of  them,  by  withholding 
his  consent  to  the  deputation  of  a  person  vested  with  the  requisite  powers  and  instructions 
to  collect  the  information,  and  supply  the  materials  necessary  fur  the  conclusion  of  the 
I4r*yt"^^  settlement  on  iust  and  moderate  terms.  His  Excellency  met  that  article  of  the 
MKlent*s  propositions,  oy  announcing  his  intention  to  depute  an  officer  of  his  government 
.inerdy  fur  purposes  connected  with  the  supplv  of  the  troo|)s  and  the  destruction  of  the 
•fpfts,  referrii^  the  resident  to  a  former  letter,  in  which  his  ESarellency  had  signified  that  the 
limila  must  be  left  to  dedde  on  the  real  amount  of  the  revenue  and  the  capacity  of  the 
.IwyfjfcMd  4lMii  if  aftir  the  «iaqil*a  dsciaion  any  person  proved  refractory  and  refused  to 
.iXMt^^r.  ▼!.  3  H  satisfy 
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satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  state^  the  commanding-  officer  of  the  British  troops  should  be 
instructed  to  act  against  him.  His  Excellency  maintained  the  impracticability  of  framiof  a 
scheme  of  the  settlement  such  as  the  resident  had  suggested^  and  signified  to  him  tbat  if  he 
desired  to  know  what  the  districts  were  capable  of  yielding,  his  Excellency  would  inform 
him,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ascertained  by  the  papers  which  might  hereafter  be  sent  by  the 
aumils.  His  Excellency  resisted  also  the  proposition  for  the  remission  of  balances^  but 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  expediency  of  the  triennial  settlement. 

23.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  various  points  of  discussion  which  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  this  correq)onaence  and  of  frequent  conferences  with  the  Vizier,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  resident  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  Excellency's  consent  to  most  of 
the  propositions  which  had  been  submitted  to  him.  His  Excellency  actually  issued  the 
suggested  proclamation,  and  appointed  an  officer  (Mohunnnud  Ashruf  above  mentioned) 
with  the  requisite  powers,  and  with  instructions  conformable  to  the  resident's  recommenda* 
tion. 

24.  In  the  mean  time  the  battering  train  having  arrived.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Palmer  pro- 
ceeded with  the  British  troops  into  the  districts  to  execute  his  orders  relative  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  refractory  zemindars  and  the  demolition  of  the  forts.  His  operations,  although 
continually  impeded  by  the  negligence  or  inefficiency  of  the  aumils,  were  conducted  with 
success  and  without  any  opposition.  « 

25.  For  the  details  of  the  preceding  concise  and  imperfect  narrative,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  despatches  from  the  resident,  which  will  be  found  re- 
corded on  the  poceedings  noted  in  the  margin.* 

26.  We  deem  it  proper,  however,  to  bring  more  particularly  under  the  notice  of  your 
Honourable  Court  a  despatch  from  the  resident  dated  ttie  5th  of  December,  recorded  as  per 
niargin,t  as  representing  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  Excellency's  country,  and  his  Excel- 
lency's conduct,  in  a  point  of  view  that  appeared  urgently  to  call  for  the  interposition  of 
this  Government  in  support  of  the  measures  which  the  resident  had  so  laudably,  btit,  as  it 
ultimately  proved,  vainly  pursued,  to  effect  a  reform  in  his  Excellency's  internal  adnunis- 
tration* 

27.  We  have  stated  above,  that  the  Vizier  had  at  length  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
the  resident's  propositions,  and  had  deputed  Mohummud  Ashruf  into  the  districts  of  Pur- 
taubgurh,  &c.  with  powers  and  instructions  conformable  to  the  resident's  suggestioiH.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  that  Mohunmiud  Ashruf  totally  perverted  the  object  of  hb  mis- 
sion ;  that  instead  of  adopting  measures  to  ascertain  tne  real  assets  and  condition  of  the 
districts,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  zemindars  and  farmers  fVom  the  excessive  demands 
and  extortions  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  exposed,  to  the  ruin  and  disturbance  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  a  triennial  settlement  on  just  and  moderate  terms,  Mohmn- 
mud  Aahruf  acted  as  if  deputed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenues,  by  exacting 
even  hireer  sums  from  the  zemindars  than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  pay.  This 
was  sufficiently  erident  from  an  address  of  Mohummud  Ashruf  himself  to  the  Vizier,  a 
translation  of  which  formed  an  enclosure  in  the  resident's  despatch.  In  a  remonstrance 
which  on  this  occasion  the  resident  addressed  to  the  Vizier,  he  justly  remarked,  that  IVom 
Mohummud  Ashrufs  own  report,  it  was  evident,  ''  that  nothing  but  oppression  to  the 
ryots,  disputes  between  Mohummud  Ashruf  and  the  zemindars,  and  finally  disotder  in  the 
country,  could  be  expected  from  his  deputation.  That  the  views  which  tne  resident  had 
entertained,  and  for  the  satisfactory  accomplisliment  of  which  both  the  Vizier  and  he  h«d 
laboured  so  long  and  had  held  so  many  unpleasant  discussions  during  a  period  of  five 
mouths,  must  be  entirely  and  inevitably  frustratetl,  and  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  now  be  made  in  the  current  year." 

Sa  In 
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18.  In  thus  reportiiij^  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  beneficial  arrangement  with 
rei^mrd  to  the  districts  of  Purtaubgurh^  Sultanpore^  and  Dalmow,  the  resident  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Government  the  condition  of  the  extensive  territories  formerly  under  the 
charge  of  the  late  Almass  Alee  Khan,  to  which  we  have  already  briefly  adverted. 

29.  The  resident  represented  the  state  of  these  territories  in  the  following  words : — 
"  The  districts  which  were  occupied  by  that  aiunil  (Almass  Alee  Khan),  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  thirty  lacs  of  rupees,  had  been  transferred  immediately  on  his  death,  in 
opp<)6ition  to  my  wishes  and  suggestions,  to  the  eunuch  Rehmut  Alee  Khan,  Almass*s 
nominal  brother,  whose  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  revenue  occasioned  his  removal  and 
disgrace  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  aud  the  subsequent  transfer  of  the  districts  on 
similar  terms  to  a  person  named  Mirza  Jan,  the  adopted  son  of  Almass,  who  has  also  ne« 
cessarily  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  government,  and  is  now  under  personal  re* 
straint  for  balances  which  can  never  be  liquidated,  and  the  demand  of  a  large  portion  of 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjust  and  oppressive.** 

30.  The  resident  proceeded  to  state,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Almass  Alee 
Khan,  and  on  the  two  subsequent  occasions  of  the  transfer  of  the  districts  which  he  farmed 
to  his  nominal  brother  and  son,  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  his  engagements,  the  resident 
suggested  in  strong  terms  to  the  Vizier  the  impropriety  of  his  consigning  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  dominions  to  any  individual  aumil,  more  particularly  to  the  dependents  of  Almass, 
and  the  expediency  of  his  appointing  a  number  of  trustworthy  persons  as  ameens,  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  the  real  state  of  the  districts  and  the  condition  of  the  landholders 
and  peasantry,  with  a  view  to  a  beneficial  arrangement  for  the  future  management  of  the 
country  ;  but  that  a  compliance  with  the  resident's  suggestions  was  evaded  by  his  Excel- 
lency upon  grounds  which  precluded  the  resident  from  continuing  to  urge  the  point.  The 
resident  added,  that  the  territories  which  bad  thus  been  farmed  by  Almass,  Rehmut  Alee 
Khan,  and  Mirza  Jan,  in  succession,  had  now  been  parcelled  out  to  a  number  of  petty 
farmers,  witliout  anv  reduction  of  the  terms,  and  under  circumstances  which  precluded  the 
.possibility  of  the  aue  realization  of  the  revenue,  without  the  gradual  devastation  of  the 
lands  and  the  ruin  of  tlie  landholder  and  peasantry. 

31.  The  resident  reported,  that  he  bad  again  set  before  the  Vizier  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  those  measures,  and  had  predicted  to  his  Excellency  the  speedy  removal  and 
inomrisonment  of  a  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  newly  appointed  aumils,  whose  personal  wealth 
Diuy,  and  bv  no  means  their  capacity  for  the  trust,  nad  induced  their  nomination.  The 
resident  further  observed  to  the  Vizier,  with  great  justice^  that  individual  wealth  amonf 
lus  subjects,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  were  now  nearly  at  an  end  and 
must  very  shortly  be  exhausted  ;  and  that  ultimately,  when  the  soil  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  industrious  cultivators  of  that  soil,  should  form  the  only  sources  of  his  revenues,  he 
would  find  the  first  to  be  totally  unproductive,  and  would  search  for  the  latter  in  vain. 

%}.  The  resident  continued  in  his  despatch  his  report  of  the  substance  of  additional 
remarks  and  remonstrances  on  the  same  subject ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  suggested 
to  his  Excellency  the  justice  of  remitting  a  portion  of  the  balances,  and  had  repeated  his 
earnest  advice  tnat  a  system  so  ruinous  should  be  immediately  corrected. 

33.  The  resident,  after  noticing  the  failure  of  all  his  remonstrances,  concludes  with  the 
followinc^  observation  : — "  His  Cjccellency's  leading  passion  of  avarice,  and  all  its  concomi* 
tant  evils,  have,  as  is  natural,  increased  with  his  age,  and  the  reluctance  and  impatienot 
with  which  he  ever  listened  to  remonstrance  acfainst  the  inordinate  gratification  of  this  pa»- 
sion,  or  against  any  other  unjust  measure  of  his  government,  have  lately  arisen  to  a  degree 
of  peevishness  and  irritation,  which  renders  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  duties  of  my  station 
at  his  court,  combined  with  the  observances  and  offices  of  personal  respect  and  conciliation, 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  before.** 

'^1.  As  an  instance  of  tlie  truth  of  this  latter  remark,  the  resident  took  thb  occasion  to 
report  to  (i tivemment  that  the  Vizier  having  recently  evinced  a  design  to  take  advantage  of 
the  change  of  his  system  with  regard  to  the  districts  of  Almass,  by  whom  and  his  tuooe«ors 
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No<  26.  in  office  the  jageer  of  Tujummool  Hootein  Kban  (the  son  of  ihe  late  celebrated  Tufuzzool 

rvaiinuJ.  Hoosein  Khan)  had  been  farniedj  for  the  purpusc  of  cuiivertiug  this  jageer  into  an  annual 

— ~  pension,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  Uio  jageenlur,  aa  (the  resident)  coosidercd  it  to  be  his  duty 

Letter  I'ram  the     to  renioiislmte  afg^alnst  the  execution  of  this  desigu  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  and  to  slate  to 

/i-^SP*  '^^  Excellency  the  impropriety  of  his  aduptiug  any  new  measures  «ilh  regard  to  the  jageer, 

iSTfTrt™!??'!       without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  British  Guvcrnment,  at  whose  instance  it  was  originally 

Oct-  mil.      jninted  to  Tufuzzool  Hoosein  Khan,  and  subsequently  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  his 

"■"'"  only  son  and  representative. 

35.  This  remonstrance,  however,  only  produced  on  the  part  of  tlie  Vizier  an  avowal  of 
his  intention  to  commute  the  jageer,  and  an  un"eiii>rons  complaint  against  the  support 
afforded  by  die  British  Guvcrnuicnt  tu  Tujummool  Hoosein  Khun  and  others  in  a  !>iuiiW 
predicament ;  alludiug  principally  to  the  prutcctiou  atlurdcd  to  that  person  by  this  Ooveru- 
mcnt  oil  the  oc^-asioii  of  the  calumnious  accusation  of  an  attempt  against  the\izier's  life,  the 

ekrtieulars  of  which  were  reported  to  your  Iliiuourable  Court  in  the  Governor- general  in 
ouncil's  address  of  the  4th  August  180<J.  Tlie  resident  repelled  this  unjust  insinuation 
with  proper  spirit,  but  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  for  instructions  on  the  i^uesticin  of 
opposing  the  resumption  of  the  jageer.  Thn  resident  also  desired  instructions  with  regnnl 
to  the  propriety  of  his  more  active  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  dependents  of  Almass 
Alee  Khan,  in  their  character  of  auniils,  against  the  unjust  demands  of  tha  Vizier, 

30.  The  GoviTnur-gencral  in  Council  deemed  [he  present  a  fit  occasion  for  calling  on  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier  to  fulfil  tliat  article  of  the  Iroaly  <if  1301,  by  which  ho  engoged  to 
"  establisn  iu  his  reserved  dominions  such  a  system  of  udministratinn  (to  be  carried  into 


effect  by  bis  owu  officers^  as  sliould  be  conducive  to  the  prusocrity  of  his  BubjcctSj  and  be 
calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  iiiliabilauls. '  Tlie  efTurts  of  the  resident 
bad  fruitlessly  been  employed,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  ureccdiiu;  part  (<f  this  despatch, 
tu  lay  a  foundation  for  a  ^uerul  reform,  by  introducing  it  into  those  districts,  for  tliu  traii- 
qtiillizatiun  of  which  his  Excellency  the  Vizier  had  rci^uired  the  aid  of  our  troops,  aud  ho 
bad  in  vaiu  endeavoured  tu  persuade  his  Excellency  to  abrogate  that  ruinous  system  of 
rarmiug  which  jin: vailed  in  tliu  extensive  territories  formerly  managed  by  the  late  Almass 
Alee  Khan.  The  alternative,  therefore,  was  left  to  the  British  Govemmentj  of  acqiiiescmg 
in  the  failuro  of  those  efforts,  and  thereby  encouraging  the  Vizier  in  a  resistance  to  the  Iegi> 
timate  counsels  of  the  resident,  and  sanctioning  by  its  silence  the  continuanee  of  a  ncioua 
aod  oppressive  system  of  administration,  which  Goveniment  had  ao  long  upheld  by  die 
unavoiclable  employment  of  its  troops  in  the  suppression  of  disorders,  the  oonsequeoee  of 
that  system,  or  to  aim  at  the  removal  of  those  Dvils  by  a  direct  interposition  of  that  treiKbt 
and  inlluencc  which  it  is  entitled  to  possess  and  to  employ  by  the  nature  of  tba  comexioD 
between  the  two  stated  and  by  the  express  provisions  of  treaty. 

37*  The  Govenior^neral  in  Council  could  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  tbt  latter 
course  of  procee<hng.  The  necessary  iustructions  were  accordiuglv  issued  to  the  reeideiit 
at  Lucknow,  under  date  tlie  :28th  of  December  1810,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  letter  from 
the  Governor-general  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Vizier. 

38.  The  Govenior-generdl  commenced  this  address  by  referring  to  recent  tnnaactioiu, 
aixl  to  the  negotiations  which  had  passed  between  the  Vizier  and  the  resideat,  and  which' 
the  conduct  of  his  Excellency's  officers,  of  Uie  very  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  inW 
effect  the  measures  recommended  by  the  resident  and  acquiesced  in  by  lus  Exeellency,  but 
rendered  abortive.  His  Lonlship  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  evils  and  errors  of  the 
existing  system  of  the  administration  of  the  revenue  iu  the  Vizier's  domiatoiu ;  to  tl 
annual  employment  of  British  troops  in  suppressing  disorders  occaaiooed  by  the  f 
of  that  system  ;  to  the  coueequent  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  British  Goverunwnt  to  il 
llie  sources  of  this  evil,  and  to  ur<;e  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  nuaiurea  m,  m-wc 
judgment  of  that  Government,  was  calculated  to  counteract  it,  without  injury  to  tiu  ijghtl' 
and  authority  uf  his  Excellency.  ■'■■■■  ^^■ 

39.  The  Govemor-^neml  next  adverted  to  the  obligatkm  inwoetd  on  the  Vmwt,  by.<lh» 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1W)I,  to  refonu  the  system  of  hb  aaniiuitimtioiia  wfalri^fha 
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to  A  vuppleinental  agreement  resulting  from  ibe  late  Goremor-general  Marquis  Welledey*s 
perBOOal  conferences  with  his  Excellency  in  the  year  1802,  by  which  the  Yisier  enraged  to 
advise  with  the  British  GoTemment  and  to  conform  to  its  counsels,  in  the  establi^ment  of 
an  improTed  svstem  of  administration  within  the  resenred  territories,  and  also  in  all  affairs 
comiected  with  the  ordinary  government  of  those  territories,  and  with  the  usual  exercise  of ' 
hb  Bxcellency's  established  authority. 

40.  His  Lordship  having  next  adverted  to  the  actual  exercise  of  this  right  of  counsel 
throughout  the  legitimate  organ  of  the  British  representative  at  his  Excellency's  court,  to 
the  failure  of  the  resident's  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  object  of  it,  and  to  tne  duty  con- 
sequently devolvinp'  upon  his  Lordship  to  interpose,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  address,  tho 
earnest  advice  and  reconmiendation  of  the  British  Government  on  this  important  subject, 
proceeded  to  point  out  more  particularly  the  causes  of  the  evils  and  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
administration. 

41.  His  Lordship  observed,  that  those  evils  and  abuses  arose  principally  from  the 
<lestructive  practice  of  assigning  the  charge  of  the  collections  to  persons  who  offered  the 
highest  terms ;  from  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  aumils  held  the  charge  of  their  re- 
spective  districts  ;  from  the  violation  of  the  engagements  contracted  between  the  aumils^ 
semindars,  under-renters,  and  rvots ;  from  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions  which 
pervaded  the  whole  system  of  the  revenue  through  every  gradation,  from  the  aumU  to  the 
ryot ;  from  the  defective  and  injudicious  constitution  of  tnat  system,  and  the  injurious  mode 
of  making  the  collections ;  that  it  was  solely  to  the  prevalence  of  this  defective  and  destruc- 
tive system  of  administration,  that  the  refractory  oisposition  of  the  semindars,  the  failure 
of  the  aumils  and  farmers  in  the  execution  of  their  engagements,  the  existence  of  heavy 
balances,  and  all  the  disorders  which  so  frequently  requireu  the  employment  of  troops,  were 
to  be  attributed. 

42.  Having  then  stated  that  these  evils  could  alone  be  remedied  by  an  essential  change 
in  the  system  of  assessment i  and  manag^cment  of  collection,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  trace 
the  outline  of  a  plan  of  reform  which  be  recommended  to  his  Excellency's  adoption,  and  of 
which  the  following  composed  the  fundamental  principles,  rtr. :  a  just  and  moaerate  assess- 
ment ;  a  settlement  for  a  term  of  years  ;  the  conclusion  of  engagements,  by  gradation,  from 
the  aumil  to  the  ryot,  and  the  guarantee  of  those  engagements  by  the  authority  of  the  state. 

43.  For  the  details  of  this  scheme  of  reform,  as  far  as  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
deemed  it  necessary  to  describe  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Vizier's  address,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  your  HooouraUe  Court  to  the  record  of  that  document  which  is  entered  on  the  pro- 
cecdings  of  the  date  noted  in  the  mai^gin** 

44.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  the  Governor-general,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Vuder,  had  not  adverted  to  that  branch  of  administration  without  which  no  arrangement 
for  the  due  management  of  the  revenues  can  ever  be  completely  efficient,  namely,  the  esta^ 
bltthmeut  of  tribunals  of  justice  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subjects^ 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crimes,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  adjust* 
ment  of  disputed  claims.  The  Govemor«general  in  Council  was  withheld  from  introducing 
that  subject,  by  his  unwillingness  to  press  at  once  upon  his  Ejcoellency*s  attention  too  many 
objects  of  reform,  and  thereby  diminish  the  hope  of  his  regard  to  any ;  but  the  resident 
was  instructed  to  bring  that  important  subject  under  discussion  also  at  a  proper  season* 

45.  As  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  evik  of  the  existing  system  of  the  Visier'a 
administrmtion,  the  Govemor«general  took  ooeaaioD  to  intrgdtice  the  subject  of  the  Lands 
held  by  the  late  Almass  Alee  Khan,  noticing  the  salutary  but  successless  counsel  of  the 
resideul  with  regard  to  Uie  future  management  of  those  lauds,  pointing  out  the  ruinous 
coesequences  of  Uie  system,  and  combining  with  the  discussion  an  appeal  to  the  Visier  in 
favour  of  the  dependents  of  Almass  Alee  Khan ;  referring  his  Excellency,  however,  to  the 
resident,  to  whom  particular  instructions  on  these  points  had  been  issued. 

46.  The  Govemor*gesttral  added  hm  eamaat  request,  that  the  Vizier  would  give  his 
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serious  and  immediate  attention  to  the  accomplishment  oF  the  object  of  reform ;  an  object 
in  every  respect  so  important  to  his  Excellency's  interests^  his  reputation^  the  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  of  his  country,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  in  whicn  saiufarT 
work,  his  Lordship  informed  him,  the  resident  would  be  prepared,  under  instructions  issued 
to  him  for  that  purpose,  to  afford  to  his  Excellency  every  degre  of  assistance  and  support. 

47.  The  Governor-general  concluded  his  address  by  adverting  to  the  Vizier's  declared 
intention  of  commuting  the  jagccr  of  Tujummool  Hoosein  Khan  for  a  stipend,  and  to  the 
claims  to  every  degree  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  the  family  of  the  late  Tufunool 
Hoosein  Khan  possessed  on  his  Excellency  and  the  Company,  and  by  soliciting  the  Virier 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  a  measure  so  injurious  to  the  inte* 
rests  of  Tujummool  Hoosein  Khan. 

4S.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  resident  on  this  occasion  commenced  with  a  commu- 
nication of  the  Goveniur-general  in  Councirs  entire  approbation  of  the  whole  of  the  resi- 
dent's proceedings,  as  reported  in  his  despatches.  After  expressions  of  regret  at  the  failure 
of  the  resident's  zealous  and  laudable  endeavours  to  induce  the  Vizier  to  commence  the 
work  of  reform,  the  motives  and  the  necessity  of  the  direct  interference  of  Government  were 
stated  to  the  following  effect : — That  its  interests  were  too  deeply  concerned  inthe  reform  of 
the  present  vicious  system  of  administration  in  his  Excellency's  dominions  to  permit  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  its  continuance :  that  to  the  evfls  and 
abuses  of  that  system,  to  the  oppression  and  injustice  which  naturally  flowed  from  H,  were 
principally  to  be  ascribed  those  disorders  which  the  British  troops  were  so  flrequently 
employed  to  suppress ;  that  this  Government  had  ever  viewed  with  painful  regret  the  aanploy- 
ment  of  its  troops  in  services  of  this  nature,  the  general  tendency  of  which  had  necessarily 
been  to  uphold  and  encourage  those  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  esctortion,  wUdi  a  system 
erroneous  in  its  principle  and  oppressive  in  its  operation  could  not  fail  to  engender. 

49.  That  it  concerned  the  reputation  of  the  British  Government*  therefore,  as  well  as  its 
interest,  to  interpose  the  weight  of  its  influence^  for  the  introduction  of  a  reform  wbiob 
migiit  relieve  us  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  instruments  of  oppression  and  injustiee> 
of  perpetuating  the  practicsd  gradation  of  evils  and  abuses  which,  unsupported  Dy  the 
military  power  of  the  Company,  would  speedily  produce  their  natural  rnnooquonres  mic 
ccssful  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Vizier,  and  general  anarchy  and  confusion  through- 
out his  Excellency *s  dominions. 

.M).  A  reference  being  then  made  to  an  enclosed  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Viner  for  %. 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  recommended  bv  Government  for  the  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion,  it  was  obser\'ed,  that  adverting  to  the  character  and  established  habits  of  the  Virier, 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  did  not  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  that  either  the*  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  or  that  the  engagements  which 
might  be  concluded  under  it  would  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  That  if  was  to  be  apprehended 
his  Excellency  would  not  be  induced  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  a  just  and  moderate  assciS" 
ment ;  to  sacrifke,  for  the  hope  of  some  permanent  but  distant  benefit,  any  prospect,  hoW-* 
ever  fallacious,  of  immediate  pecuniary  profit.  That  while  he  acquiesced  \n  the  expidi&itdf. 
of  the  plan,  he  would  interpose  obstacles  to  its  efficient  execution  ;  and  that  its  operation 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  defeated,  by  practices  and  abuses  which  the  ordinances  of  ki 
wise  and  well- constituted  government,  or  a  strong  and  steady  principle  of  justiee  in  ttb. 
governing  power,  was  alone  capable  of  re:«training.  .  V',.  i 

r)l.  That  fit  the  same  timcf  however,  even  a  defective  execution  of  the  plan  itfoultfl^ 
attended  i\ith  some  advantage.  That  the  engagements  which  might  beeoncludad  wdul^'at 
least  form  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  tlie  merits  of  complaints  of  oppressioo,  tow^gar 
late  demands,  to  afford  relief ,  or  to  inflict  punishment ;  and  that  some  f oundatioB  woulli  far 
laid  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  system  of  administration.  That  at  all  eveati,  lUsi 
Governniont  dischar;;ed  a  positive  duty,  \>\  employing  its  efi^orts  for  the  correction  of  erils 
affecting  its  own  interests,  the  interest  of  liumanify  and  justice,  those  of  the  Visieruid-his 
subjects,  and  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  ius  dominions;  and  that  Government  pre- 
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tirved,  by  aMertiog  and  exercUio^  it,  that  right  of  ioterference  which  by  diiuse  might 
prascriptively  be  lost  or  essentially  impaired,  and  which,  if  not  on  the  present,  might  on 
some  future  occasion  be  efficiently  exercised. 

62.  These  observations  were  followed  by  directions  conveying  to  the  resident  some  lati- 
tude of  deviation  from  the  precise  plan  of  arrangement  reconomended  to  the  Visier,  but 
requiring  an  adherence  to  its  fundamental  principles. 

53.  Although  the  Governor-general  in  Council  was  aware  that  both  the  state  of  the 
Visier*s  country  and  his  Excellency's  views  and  dispositions  were  entirely  adverse  to  the 
success  of  a  proposition  for  the  introduction  of  that  most  efficient  and  beneficial  of  all  sys- 
tems of  reform,  a  permanent  settlement  uf  the  land  revenue,  jet  hb  Lordship  in  Council 
deemed  it  advisable  to  state  some  remarks  on  its  peculiar  ^plicability  to  the  condition  of  a 
government  which,  by  its  dependent  connexion  with  another,  was  not  subject  to  great  occa- 
sional increase  of  charge  by  war,  and  the  expenses  of  which  therefore  might  themselves  to 
be  considered  as  permanently  fixed ;  and  to  express  to  the  resident  our  opinion,  that  it 
should  be  an  object  of  our  policy  graduallv  to  bring  it  about,  and  that  Government  could 
not  employ  the  influence  which  it  had  a  right  to  exercise  over  the  affairs  of  Oude,  either  noore 
usefully  or  more  worthily,  than  first  in  promoting  the  general  improvement  of  the  internal 
administration  of  that  country  (which  was  the  purpose  of  the  present  measures),  and  subse- 
quently in  introducing,  if  possible,  at  a  proper  season,  that  radical  principle  of  prosperity, 
both  to  government  and  people,  the  permanent  settlement  of  its  land  revenues. 

M.  The  cause  which  induced  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  abstain  from  recom- 
mending in  the  letter  to  the  Vizier  the  establishment  of  regular  tribunals  of  Justice  was  then 
notioed  to  the  resident,  with  an  intimation,  however,  that  as  a  system  of  judicial  administra- 
tion was  intiosately  connected  with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  proposed  arrangement  for 
the  assessment  and  realisation  of  the  revenues,  it  was  necessary  that  the  resident  should  be 
prepared,  at  a  convenient  season^  to  urge  this  important  topic  to  the  Vixier ;  and,  with  this 
view,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  demned  it  proper,  in  the  instructions  to  the  resident, 
to  trace  the  general  outlines  and  principles  of  the  system  of  judicial  administration  which 
should  be  recommended  to  his  Excellency's  adoption,  although  little  hope,  it  was  observed, 
could  be  entertained  that  his  Excellency  would  ever  be  indued  to  adopt  it  more  than  par* 
tially,  if  to  adopt  it  at  all. 

55.  For  the  details  of  this  projected  system  which  was  founded  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  British  laws  and  regulations,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the 
record  of  the  instnictiona  to  the  resident,  which  will  be  found  as  noted  in  the  margin.* 

56.  With  regard  to  the  two  points  on  which  the  resident  had  specifically  desired  the 
orders  of  Govemmeut,  he  was  informed  that  bis  ailvice  and  remonstrances  to  the  Vizier  on 
both  those  points  were  entirelv  approved,  and  be  was  directed  to  renew  hb  representations 
nuder  the  express  sanction  of  Govemnieot.  Ii  was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
right  to  demand  the  adoption  of  more  just  and  lenient  proceedingst  with  regard  to  the 
unfiMTtunate  family  of  Almass  Alee  Khan,  than  those  which  his  Excellency  had  hitherto 

rsoed,  was  more  questionable  than  that  which  we  possessed^  and  were  bound  indeed 
every  obligatiou  of  justice  to  exercise,  of  securing  the  family  of  the  late  Tufiizzool 
loof^ein  Khan  from  the  effects  of  His  Excellency's  deposition  to  injure  tlieir  condition  ; 
and  the  resident  was  therefore  directed  dioinctly  to  signify  to  the  Vizier,  that  the  British 
Government  considered  itself  as  the  guarantee  of  their  rights  derived  from  his  prede- 
cessor, and  could  not  acquiesce  in  any  violation  of  them. 

57.  Before  we  notice  the  resident's  reports  of  his  proceedings  under  the  fon^ing 
inttmctious«  It  is  oroner  to  advert  to  the  substance  of  his  intermediate  communications 

ictious,  the  execution  of  which  was 
f  the  Govemor«general*s  letti 
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the  Vizier,  the  preparation  of  which,  ia  the  Persiuu  luuguage,  occupied  a  coasiderabfe 
time. 

58.  Those  communications  will  be  found  recoi*ded  as  per  margin.*  They  report  the 
successful  progress  of  the  peaceable  surrender  and  destruction  of  the  fortresses  id  the 
districts  of  Purtaubgurh  and  Dalmow,  the  consequence  not  only  of  the  imposing  preseoec 
of  the  force  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Palmer,  but  of  the  fiiitti 
reposed  in  the  proclaniution  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  the  resident,  as  already  described. 
But  the  confidence  of  the  zemindars  in  the  wise  and  lenient  measures  announced  in  the 

iiroclamation  appears  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  obligation  of  that  instrument  to 
lave  been  violated  by  the  proceedings  of  Mohumniud  Ashruf  (whose  conduct  iias  already 
been  substantially  noticed)  in  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  districts  to  which  he  wiui 
deputed.  His  conduct  was  represented  to  the  resident  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Palmer  in 
the  following  terms : — 

*^  I  am  under  the  painful  necessity  of  making  known  to  you  that,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Vizier's  proclamation,  that  the  lauds  in  this  province  shall  be  assessed  at  such  rea* 
sonable  rates  as  to  render  the  pavment  of  the  revenues  easy  to  the  subject,  bis  Excellency's 
agent,  Mohummud  Ashruf,  has  lately,  in  various  instances  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, imposed  the  most  burthensome  and  highest  possible  terms  on  many  of  the 
zemindars ;  and  I  have  the  mortification  to  perceive,  that  the  presence  of  the  British 
detachment  under  my  command  is  made  u«e  of  solely,  though  under  other  pretences,  to 
intimidate  such  persons  as  venture  a  remonstrance  into  an  agreement  to  conclude  a 
settlement  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates. 

*^  The  obvious  consequences  of  which  behaviour  of  the  commissioner  are  a  renewal  of 
those  discontents  which  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  the  assurances  contained  in  bis 
Excellency's  proclamation  in  a  great  measure  caused  to  subside,  a  total  distrust  in  such 
proclamations  in  future,  and  the  diflliculty  which  will  attend  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
if  the  payment  of  it  should  not  be  altogether  refused  or  evaded/' 

59.  His  Excellency  the  Vizier,  at  the  instance  of  the  resident,  issued  instructions  to 
Mohummud  Ashruf,  directing  him  to  abstain  from  demanding  excessive  rates  of  revenue; 
but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  belief,  that  the  conduct  of  that  oflicer  had  the  private 
sanction  of  his  Excellencv  himself,  who,  while  professing  to  act  in  conformity  to  the 
resident's  advice,  and  at  this  very  time  giving  him  reason  to  expect  the  early  receipt  of 
a  scheme  of  a  triennial  settlement  for  the  districts  to  which  Mohummud  Ashror  was 
deputed,  which  however  has  never  been  furnished,  was  very  capable  of  promoting  mea- 
sures of  an  opposite  tendency. 

60.  The  communications  from  the  resident  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  also 
report  the  extension  of  disorders  to  the  district  of  Toudo,  and  the  conseaaent  necessity 
of  directing  a  detachment  of  the  British  troops  to  proceed  into  that  aistrict,  for  the 
purpose  of  quelling  them  and  of  destroying  the  forts.  Disturbances  also,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  broke  out  in  the  districts  of  Jugdeespore.  On  this  subject  the  resident  stated 
the  following  observations,  which  we  cite  as  being  calculated,  in  coiyunction  with  the 
facts  and  circumstances  already  noticed,  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  Vizier*s  admi- 
nistration and  his  Excellency's  personal  disposition. 

^'  It  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  the  dhtrict  of  Jugdeespore  is  one  of  those 
which  were  long  under  the  roanai^^ement  of  the  late  Almass  Alee  Khan,  and  recently 
farmed  by  his  adopted  son,  Mirza  /an  ;  and  that  the  present  farmer,  Hyder  Alee,  h  the 
grandson  of  a  person  named  Fyzoullah,  who  was  treasurer  to  the  late  Almass  Alee  Khan, 
and  is  now  under  personal  restraint,  on  a  vague  suspicion  of  his  possessing  some  pordoa 
of  the  wealth  of  Almass. 

^*  That  his  Excellency  the  Vizier  lias  in  bis  view  the  appropriation  of  all  the  wealth  of 
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fj^Mollali)  either  bjr  tbe  metKiiires  of  pergonal  rigour  which  are  now  practised  afainut  the         No»  2^. 
unfortunate  treasurer  himself,  or  by  tbe  process  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  to  be  etmHamd' 

torftfter  pursued  against  bis  graiMnoQ  for  fidhire  in  his  engagements  as  an  aumil,  cannot  •       '"T' 
ftesonably  be  doubted ;  and  that  tbe  supp<M«d  wealth  of  Fyzoollab,and  not  the  capacity  g^  *]!!? 

<if  Hyder  Alee  for  the  trust  which  is  now  in  his  bands^  was  the  cause  of  this  aumil'd       Gora^onL 

nomination,  iSf  in  my  mind,  an  unquestionable  fact."  ISdToct  1811 

61.  In  replying  to  the  Vizier's  application  for  tbe  employment  of  the  British  troops  to  Oade. 

S'  ppress  the  disorders  in  Jugdeesporc,  the  resident  observed  to  his  Excellency,  that  a< 
e  aumil  of  that  district  was  one  of  those  persons  against  whose  nomination  to  tbe 
cbarse  of  the  district  which  he  farmed  the  resident  had  some  time  since  remonstrated  to 
bis  Excellency  in  earnest  terms,  on  the  grounds  of  his  unfitness  for  the  oflSce,  and  as 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  disturbances  excited  in  Jugdeespore  had 
arisen  from  the  aumiPs  mismanagement,  the  employment  of  the  British  troops  on  that 
deeasion  might  with  apparent  justice  have  been  delayed  till  a  due  investigation  bad 
Mken  place  into  the  causes  of  these  commotions ;  yet,  as  it  appeared  that  the  zemindars 
iuHf  rebdlibusly  opposed  tbe  aumil  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  Excellency's 
stifejects,  the  resident  considered  their  punishment  to  be  necessary,  and  bad  issued 
Itfstructions  accordingly. 

.  iS2.  ITour  Honourable  Court  will  observe,  in  tbe  circumstances  above  detailed,  an  addi  • 
tional  instance  of  a  requisition  ^and  the  necessitv  of  complying  with  it)  for  the  aid  of  the 
Company^  troops  in  suppressing  disorders  which  tbe  vices  of  tbe  Vizier's  system  of 
management,  combined  with  the  unfortunate  propensities  of  his  Excellency's  disposition, 
have  alone  occasioned ;  and  your  Honourable  Court  will  infer  from  it  tbe  urgency  of  the 
ihotives  which  demanded  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  your  Government,  to  effect  a  reform  of 
tbe  existing  administration. 

63.  We  now  procee<I  to  advert  to  the  resident's  discussions  and  correspondence  witli 
the  Vizier  on  the  subject  of  the  general  reform  of  the  administration,  as  recommended 
in  the  Govemor-generars  letter. 

64.  It  would  be  impracticable,  without  transcribing  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  docu- 
ments on  this  subject,  to  represent  the  whole  scope  of  the  extensive  and  vexatious 
dtiicussions  which,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  took  place  on  this  occasion  between  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier  and  the  resident ;  but  it  is  necessarv  to  notice  the  principal  points 
of  those  discussions,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  Excellency's 
mind,  and  to  elucidate  the  progress  and  result  of  this  arduous,  but,  as  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  unsuccessful  negociation. 

65.  The  resident  having  read  to  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-generars  letter  stating 
such  comments  and  olnervations  as  the  occasion  required,  the  Vizier  stated  generally  to 
tbe  resident  that  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Governon-generars  suggestions  to 
the  utmost  practicable  extent;  adding,  that  he  would  bestow  the  most  deliberate  atten- 
tion on  all  the  topics  of  that  letter,  making  bis  remarks  on  each,  and  would  convey  tho«e 
remarks  to  the  resident  in  writing,  for  consideration  and  discussion,  before  bis  Excel* 
lency  prepared  his  reply  to  it. 

66.  This  intention  Uie  Vizier  accordingly  fulfilled.  In  tbe  paper  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  resident  be  expressed  p^ncrally,  as  be  bad  verbally,  his  disposition  to  accede  to  the 
Goternor-general's  proposition  relative  to  a  reform  of  the  administration,  to  be  carried 
Into  effect  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  treatv,  but  referred  to  the  resident  for  tbe  mode 
in  which  the  particular  system  recommended  by  the  Governor-general  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  assets  and  resources  of  the 
countrv',  of  procuring  trustworthy  and  capable  persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
several  districts  should  be  committed,  and  of  remedying  the  contingencv  of  the  miscon- 
duct or  incapacity  of  the  persons  st'lected,  of  investigating  the  proceeds  of  the  several 
district!^  with  a  view  to  fix  their  amount  by  guaranteed  engagements,  which  engagements, 
however,  his  Excellency  promised   to  cause  to  be  executed  when,  with  tbe  resident's 
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No.  (26.  8flvic«,  be  fibould  have  aacertaineil  the  actual  proceeds  of  tlie  several  districts,  expressing 

foMiiniKd.  a  remlution  to  punish  ibofe  wbo  sbuuld  deviate  from  such  engagpoients  when  furmed ; 

LetterfroBi  the     *"  ^''■'^l'  l"*>n*"  ^^''^  specifiefl  in  the  plan  yf  reform  tecommemlcd  by  ibe  Governoc- 

D__l  general,  and  on  which  his  l^xcellency  evidently  commented  in  a  spirit  of  reiistance  to 

Qg^f^nt        the  arrangement  proposed  to  his  adoption,  while  he  professed  bis  consent  to  it. 

ISlh  Oct.  161 1.         67>  On  the  subject  of  the  imprudent  and  ruinous  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Vizier, 

Ondr.  *>[''  regard  to  llic  country  formerly  under  the  manafement  of  Almass  Alee  IChani  wbicfa 

was  specially  noticed   in   the  Governor-general's   letter,   his  Excellency  suteil  soaie 

remarks  lending  to  justify  that  arrangement  on  the  grounds  of  usage  ;  desiring,  however, 

that  if  it  were  determined,  with  or  without  a  good  cause,  to  alter  the  existing  system, 

the  resident  wouhl  point  out  such  a  manner  uf  carrying  tliis  change  into  effect  a*  might 

tend  to  his  Excellency's  reputation,  to  the  increase  of  the  revenue  of  his  govemoieni, 

and  the  prospcrtiy  of  his  subjects  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  might  not  be  contrary  to 

the  engagements  already  entered  into  by  bis  Excellency,  so  as  in  any  degree  to  aRcct  hi-i 

reputation  or  cause  pecuniary  loss. 

68.  On  the  question  of  relieving  the  coaditjoQ  of  the  dependentd  of  the  late  Alniaw 
Alee  Khan,  the  Vizier  merely  observed,  that  as  the  Governor>getieral  had  issued  parti- 
cular instructions  to  the  resident  on  that  subject,  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  an 
answer  whenever  the  resident  might  renew  his  representations. 

69.  On  the  sulyect  of  Ti^ummool  Hoostin  Khan's  jageer,  hi>  Excelleney  was  totally 
silent. 

70.  The  resident  prefaced  his  answer  to  the  Vizier's  remarks,  by  advening  to  the  tout 
failure  of  the  measures  which,  with  so  much  labour  and  discussion,  had  been  jiursned  for 
the  settlement  of  the  districts  of  Purtaubgurh,  &c.  with  the  exception  onty  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fortresses;  adding,  however,  that  as  the  means  by  which  the  future  good 
order,  not  only  of  those  districts  but  of  the  whole  of  bis  Excellency's  dominions,  were 
now  under  consideration,  the  resident  proceeded  to  submit  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  form  uf  replies  to  his  Excellency's  remarkft.  * 

71.  The  vizier  Iwd  declared  generally  bis  acquiescence  in  theGovernor-generaJ'a  pro- 
positions, and  his  resohition  to  depute  unieens  into  his  diKtricts  as  a  measure  prefwratory 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  resident  therefore  obserrea, 
itiat  it  was  necessary  first  to  consider  to  what  places  the  nmenis  should  be  deputed,  and 
what  duties  they  should  be  required  to  perform  :  that  in  ttie  6rst  place  it  was  Indis- 
pensable that  a  division  of  bis  Excellency's  donrinions  into  four  or  five  zillahs  or  genermJ 
depurinu'Uts,  ami  then  a  subdivision  of  those  zillabs  into  districts,  yielding  an  annuHl 
revenue  of  from  one  to  tlirce  lacs  of  rupees,  should  immeiliately  take  place;  thai  an 
upright  intelligent  aineen  sliould  be  selected  for  each  of  those  districts  ;  that  when  his 
Excellency  bad  made  the  selection,  lie  siionld  inform  the  resident  of  tlieir  namn  and 
charnctcr-',  in  order  that  he  also  might  iove<^>gate  their  characters^  and  submit  blii 
opinion  of  their  qnalificaiions  fur  his  Excellency's  consideration,  after  which  they  should 
be  ordered  to  proceed  into  their  respective  districts,  to  art  according  to  inslructioM^  of 
which  the  resilient  proposed  to  submit  a  draft  fur  bis  Excelleocy'i  approval. 

72.  In  reply  (o  the  Vizier's  remark  regarding  the  impracticability  of  ascertaintng  the 
true  revenue  and  resources  of  liis  conniry,  the  resident  observed  that  this  would  (orm 
the  griiiid  object  of  tlie  tleputation  of  the  ameens,  whicfa  would  produce  the  neeeimity 
infnrinatioii.  The  resident  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  duties  of  the  amem  wltu 
rclercuce  to  the  attainment  of  that  primary  object. 

73.  In  answer  to  the  Vizier's  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  upright  and  Intrl- 
lii;eiit  men  lu  perform  the  duties  of  ame4  ,  the  resident  referred  that  difTiculty  to  tlie 
niiliuppy  sy^U'm  of  ailministra^on  that  I  so  long  prevailed  in  his  Excellency's 
dominions,  to  the  instability  of  <  doymetil  r  hb  goTemBent,  and  to  the  tlanTtr  of 
persona)  dishonour  as  well  coi  01  propertf  wUeh  attKMJvd  it;  ob^rvlnjc, 
ibat  when  these  obstacles  ;            be  removed     '  ~     rt' 
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Excellency  would  find  uiauv  able  and  uprigbt  men  desirous  of  employment  in  bis  service; 
that  in  ibe  ceded  districts  the  native  officers  employed  by  the  British  Government  were 
originally  sutgects  of  bis  Excellencyi  vet  having  confidence  in  the  government  they 
discharged  their  duties  with  xeal  and  fidelity,  and  that  the  same  effect  would  be 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  in  bis  Excellency's  reserved  dominions ; 
that  the  proofs  ot  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  the  ameens  would  appear  from  the 
mode  in  which  tliey  execut^  the  dnties  to  be  assigned  to  them,  and  that  those  only 
should  be  appointed  tehsildars  or  collectors^  whose  conduct  as  ameens  should  be  approveil 
of.  This  observation  had  reference  to  that  part  of  the  Governor-Generars  phm,  which 
recommended  the  appointment  of  collectors  to  each  zlllah  with  fixed  salaries,  as  in  the 
Company*s  provinces. 

74.  The  resident  took  advantage  of  bis  reply  to  that  article  of  the  vizier's  paper 
wbich  stated  his  intention  of  causing  engagements  to  be  taken,  as  recommended  by  the 
Governor-general,  and  of  punishing  those  who  deviated  from  them,  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  establishing  regular  courts  of  justice  ;  observing  that  wbeu  a  satbfoctory  set* 
tiement  of  the  land  revenue  should  be  concluded,  and  when  the  appointment  of  capable 
collectors  in  all  the  districts  should  have  taken  place,  he  should  earnestly  recommend 
to  his  Excellency  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  police  and  of  a  court  of  justice  in  each 
zillab,  that  so  a  separation  of  the  department  of  the  collections  from  that  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  might  take  place,  adding  also,  some  remarks  on  the  beneficial  operation 
of  this  principle. 

75.  The  resident  entered  into  some  detail  of  discussion  in  replying  to  his  Excellency'^ 
remarks  on  the  system  of  management  prevailing  in  the  extensive  districts  formerly 
under  the  charge  of  Almass  Alee  Khan.  After  noticing  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
that  system,  and  the  benefits  to  be  expected  firom  the  change  recommended  by  the 
Govenior-general,  the  resident  adverted  particularly  to  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
the  Vizier  of  a  breach  of  his  engagements  with  the  farmers  or  those  districts  being  the 
consequence  of  the  proposed  change.  On  this  point  the  resident  observed,  that  having 
originally  remonstrated  with  his  Excellency  against  those  engagements  before  they  were 
entered  into  with  tlie  farmers,  having  repeatedly  and  earnestly  represented  to  his  Excel* 
lency  the  ruinous  consequences  whicli  they  would  produce,  and  the  failure  of  his  repre- 
sentations having  occasioned  the  Governor-generars  remonstrance  on  the  subject,  it 
ibllowed  that  bis  Excellency's  perseverance  in  the  formation  of  those  engagements,  in 
opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the  British  Government,  was  a  violation  of  bis  engage- 
ments with  that  Government ;  and  the  residtot  referred  to  his  Excellency  to  decide 
wbich  of  the  two  considerations  was  moi^t  important,  a  departure  from  his  engagements 
with  the  farmers,  or  a  departure  from  his  engagements  with  the  Company.  The  former, 
be  observed,  if  productive  of  loss  to  the  farmers^  might  easily  be  repaired  without  injury 
to  bis  Excellency's  reputation ;  whereas  a  breach  of  his  engagements  with  the  Company 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  effects^  and  an  adherence  to  them  must  be 
beneficial  in  every  respect* 

7&  In  answer  to  that  article  of  the  Vizier's  neoMurks  which  related  to  the  dependents 
of  the  late  Almass  Alee  Khan,  the  resident  adverted  to  his  former  representations  on 
that  subject,  and  to  the  orders  which,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  those  representa* 
tioni^  be  bad  received  from  the  Governor*general  in  Council  to  urge  his  Excellency's 
attention  to  them;  and  concluded  bis  detailed  observations  on  the  subject  by  renewing 
the  request  lie  had  formerly  ineffectually  preferred,  that  his  Excellency  would  furnish 
him  with  a  sutement  of  the  demands  against  Mirza  Jan  and  of  the  several  exemptions 
wbich  that  person  pleaded,  that  the  resident  might  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  on  the  case,  and  then  to  suggest  to  his  Excellency  what  might  appear  to  be 
most. advisable  for  the  recovery  of  the  just  dues  of  the  state. 

:  77«  Tbe  resident  terminated  bis  remarks  on  the  Vizier's  paper  by  noticing  his  omission 
a(,lhesoli|^tof  Tujummool  Uoosein  Khan'n  iageer,  and  after  stating  some  remarks  on 
U^l  ^uei^liony  bji.earueiitly  requesting  his  K.xcHIeiicy  to  reinstate  him  m  the  jageer. 
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^o.  '^6.  78.  The  resident  delivered  to  the  Vizier  the  paper  containing  his  replies,  as  above 

nmiitmt.1.  described,  and  subseqtienlly  (rDnsmitted  to  him  drafts  of  a  proclainalion  addressed  to  the 

Iciier~ti^in  ilic  revenue  officers,  zemindars,  and  peasantry  of  each  district,  and  of  inotructtons  to  the 
Beneal  ameens  proposed  to  he  de|>uted  into  each.     The  purport  of  the  former  was  to  the  follow- 

Uovemiuent,  ing  effect :— A  statement  of  (he  evils  of  the  farming  sy!<tem,  and  a  declaration  of  its  per- 
13rh  Oct.  1811.  pelual  abolition,  and  the  introduction  ofa  syHteni  of  apsessment  and  collection  calculated 
Q^^  to  remedy  the  abuses  and  eviU  of  the  former ;  the  deputation  of  ameens  for  the  purpow 

of  investigating  the  asseti)  and  condition  of  the  country,  as  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  improved  nysteni,  with  a  description  of  tlieir  duties,  and  a  retiuisition  to  lbs 
persons  addresNed  to  attend  the  ameens  and  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  informaliou 
and  documents. 

79.  The  instructions  proposed  for  the  ameens  consisted  of  sii  articles,  the  general  sab> 
stance  of  which  it  is  proper  to  stale,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  nf  the  arrangement  re- 
commended by  the  resident  for  the  reform  of  the  system  of  assessment  and  collection. 
They  were  prefaced  by  an  exhortation  to  integrity  and  diligence,  and  an  assurance  that, 
in  the  event  nf  the  iimeen'd  ahle  and  upright  discharge  of  the  duties  now  committed  to  his 
cbaffte,  he  should  be  appointed  a  tehaildar  of  some  zillah  with  a  suitable  salary  and 
establishment,  and  should  never  be  dismissed  without  sufficient  cause. 

The  first  article  of  the  instructions  referred  to  the  proclaniBlion,  and  prescribed  the 
mode  of  giving  it  currency. 

The  second  article  related  to  the  principal  object  of  the  duty  of  ameenpi,  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  real  tilatfl  and  condition  of  the  pergunnah  committed  to  his  charge;  observing, 
thai  iah  could  alone  be  accomplished  by  his  obtuimng  possession  of  alt  ihe  revenue  papers 
having  reference  toprecedingyears,  anda  list  of  the  papers  so  to  be  obtained  was  inserted 
under  this  article. 

The  third  article  contained  an  injunction  to  the  nmeen  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
zemindars  and  to  make  his  a  r  ran  gem  en  ts  with  them  as  the  persons  naturally  interested 
in  the  soil,  in  contradistinction  to  farmers,  whoM  interests  were  unconnected  with  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  investigate  casen  of  disputed  right  to  a  zeniia- 
dary,  transmuting  the  documents  on  the  subject  for  the  decision  of  the  Vizier. 

The  fourth  article  required  the  anieen  to  inspect  the  engagements  concluded  by  the 
farmers  (under  the  general  farming  system)  with  the  zemindars  and  under-renlers,  and 
to  enforce  the  just  demands  of  the  au'mils,  agreeably  to  the  cabooleat  andpottah,  or  en- 
gagement and  deed  of  lease,  and  intimated  that  it  was  particulartr  tlesirabfe  that  no  just 
barances  should  remain  after  a  certain  specified  date,  wnen  the  collections  of  (he  current 
year  were  to  cease. 

The  Gflh  article  required  the  ameen  to  proceed  tu  visit  every  village  aod  eetala  in  the 
district  committed  to  nis  charge,  fur  the  pnrpone  of  ascertaining  the  qnanlity  aiidqaaliiy 
of  the  lands,  the  condition  and  character  of  the  landholders  and  otben,  comparing  tbeir 
assets  and  means  with  the  amount  of  the  present  jumma,  and  adopting  various  other  spe- 
cified measures  with  a  view  to  the  triennial  settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  Vizier's  domi- 
nions, which,  as  declared  in  this  article,  his  (Excellency  had  reralved  to  introduce  from  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  (hat  U,  the  middle  of  September  IBM, 

The  sixth  article  described  the  rale  of  allon-ances  to  be  grunted  In  the  ameen  during 
the  continuance  of  his  dutv  as  such,  which  would  of  course  terminate  with  the  inlrodiiC' 
,  wh( 


tion  of  the  new  system,  when,  if  his  conduct  had  been  correct,  he  would  be  i 
collector  of  u  zillah  with  a  suitable  salary. 

MO.  After  some  intermediate  correspondence  with  the  Vizier,  relative  (o  that  artid*  af-  ■ 
the  resideniV  replies,  in  which  he  had  ascribed  to  the  Viziera  breach  oftre«t/,und  whioll- ' 
bis  Excellency  earnestly  desired  the  resident  to  modify,  a  request  witb  which  (ha  MMdaot  •■ 
so  far  complied  an  to  alter  the  terms  without  departing  from  the  aobslanoa  of  the  tifciffni,  < ' 
the  resident  received  from  Ihe  Vizier  a  paper  containing  his  amwert  toaadi  potel  tt  tbar  ' 
resideai's  observations  and  prepositioot.  ■  ■  ^  i_^'* 
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61.  The  present  report  of  the  progret8  of  this  negotiatioD  requires  that  we  should  state 
tike  Rubstance  of  that  paper,  which  the  resideot,  iq  hU  report  to  ti9»  termed  a  truly  extraor- 
dioary  document. 

89.  The  Vizier  began  by  a  very  unsatisfiictory  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  de- 
fbated  the  projected  nettlement  of  the  districts  of  Purtaubgurh^  &c.  but  of  which  it  is 
uaneeessary  to  state  the  details. 

83.  In  reply  to  that  article  of  the  residents  paper,  which  proposed  tbe  division  and  sub- 
division  of  nis  Excellency's  country  into  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  an  ameen  to 
each,  the  Vizier  observed,  most  irrelatively,  that  in  the  montn  of  March  he  bad  issued 
ordert»  to  two  of  bis  sons,  and  ^^  to  the  other  officers,  to  search  for  and  procure  some  up* 
right  and  able  candidates  for  the  situation  of  ameens,  who  should  first  be  sent  to  those 
districts  which  the  resident  considered  in  an  unsettled  state.*'  That  the  draft  of  instruc- 
tions which  the  resident  bad  prepared  should  undergo  personal  discussion,  and  when  the 
terms  should  be  adjusted  the  instructions  should  be  delivered  ;  but  that  the  resident  must 
first  detail  to  bis  Excellency  tlie  necessary  qualifications  of  ameens,  in  order  that  persons 
80  qualified  might  be  selected  and  appointed  exclusively  by  bis  Excellency. 

84.  Ill  answer  to  that  part  of  tbe  resident's  paper,  in  which  he  stated  the  chief  and  ulti- 
mate duty  of  the  ameens  to  be  to  ascertain  toe  new  revenues  and  resources  of  the  country, 
and  described  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  tbe  ameens  with  a  view  to  that 
object,  his  Excellency  merely  stated^  Uiat  he  should  issue  his  orders  to  tbe  ameens  agreeably 
to  the  resident's  suggestions,  but  recommended  actual  measurement  of  the  lands  in  pre- 
ference to  tbe  collection  of  revenue  papers  of  each  village  for  ten  years  back,  which  the 
resident  bad  proposed. 

85.  The  Vizier  entered  into  a  defence  of  bis  own  conduct  and  practice,  in  reply  to  (be 
resident*8  remark  that  the  waut  of  upright  and  able  men  to  fill  the  office  of  ameen  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  vicious  syslem  of  his  Excellency's  administration,  and  then  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  resident's  proposition  of  appointing  the  ameens  to  be  subsequently 
tehsildars,  by  recommending  the  separation  of  those  officers,  or  at  least  the  nomination  of 
the  ameens  to  be  tehsildars,  not  in  the  districts  where  they  had  acted  in  the  former  capacity, 
but  in  some  other. 

86.  In  reply  to  the  resident's  proposition  relative  to  the  future  establishment  of  courts 
of  justice,  the  Vizier  explicitly  and  satisfactorily  declared,  that  after  the  new  i^stem  of 
assessment  and  administration  of  the  revenue  should  have  been  carried  into  eflbct,  an 
efficient  police  and  a  court  of  justice,  as  reconunended,  should  be  estabhshed* 

87.  With  respect  to  the  total  chang^  of  system  in  the  districts  formerly  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Almass  Alee  Khan,  the  Vizier  observed,  that  what  the  Goveruor-general  had 
recommended  should  certainly  be  carried  into  edfect ;  that  it  was  of  course  his  Excellency's 
particular  desire  that  the  population  should  increase,  that  his  subjects  should  be  rendered 
happy  and  prosperous,  that  present  and  future  loss  should  be  guarded  against,  and  that  the 
revenues  should  annually  increase ;  and  that  if  all  those  objects  could  oe  accomplished  by 
the  change  of  the  present  system,  his  Excellency  had  no  objection  to  it 

87  A.  The  Vizier's  reply  to  the  resident's  remarks  on  his  Excellency's  imputed  breach 
of  treaty,  by  rejecting  the  counsels  of  tbe  British  Government,  was  in  tbe  following  words : 
*'  I  have  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  done  any  thing  unprecedented  or  new,  that  you  should 
have  advised  me  to  oesbt  from  it.  What  I  have  done  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
long  established  usage  of  tbe  country,  against  whidi  no  resident  at  this  Court  has  ever 
hitherto  remonstrated ;  and  thanks  be  to  God,  that  no  bad  effects  have  hitherto  arisen  from 
those  measures*  neither  would  any  objectioD  have  been  made  in  Calcutta  to  those  measures 
if  you  had  not  written  on  the  aubjeot ;  but  your  repreeentations  have,  of  course,  occasioned 
wliat  has  happened.  It  matters  not  Yon  will  now  consider  me  as  intent  on  carrying  the 
«ew  system  into  execution." 

88*.. To  the  rendeot'e  observations  relative  to  the  ease  of  Mirta  J^,  his  Excellency  re- 

v»i  i  •  plied 
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No.  S6.  plied  by  the  extraordioary  argument,  that  Miria  JSu  and  his  property  were  the  property  of 

..wrjiiiirrf.  Almaas  Alee  Khan,  and  the  latter  himseir  belonged  to  bis  EACeUeDcy,  and  that  cooae- 

nuently  Mirza  Jiin  also  was  his  Excellency's  property,  and  the  resident  bad   do  tif^t  to 

Lt'iter  from  the      interfere ;  adding,  however,  that  his  intention  totrards  Miria  Jin  should  be  comnninieated 

Beiifial  to  the  resident  thereafter. 

I5lli()ct-  1811.         ^^-  ^'^  answer  to  the  resident's  representation  on  the  subject  of  Tujummool  Hooieiu 

Q  J  Khan's  jageer,  his  Excellency  ur^l  his  disinclination  to  grant  ja{(eers,  and  bis  desire  to 

abridge  their  number,  observing,  that  as  his  intention  was  merely  to  preserve  his  authority 

over  the  jageer  in  question,  and  as  the  clear  revenue  would  be  paid  to  Tujtnnmool  Hoosein 

Khan,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  managed  by  one  of  his  Excellency's  aumils. 

UO.  The  resident  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  (he  document  of  which  the  substance  has 
been  described,  but  stated  merely  some  general  observations  regarding  the  extraordinaiy 
twturc  ot  it,  referring  to  a  personal  conference  (he  discussion  of  Us  details. 

'Jl.  The  resident,  in  his  despatch  enclosing  copies  of  the  above  described  documents, 
reported  at  length  die  tenor  of  nis  personal  communication  with  the  Virier  on  the  subject  of 
that  liLSt  mentioned.  He  represents  himself  first  to  have  commented  on  the  irregular  form 
of  that  document,  which  it  appeared  had  been  sent  without  aatbeDtication,  and  in  a  blank 
envelope,  without  address  or  superscription ;  and  then,  after  alluding  to  the  sdemn  appeal 
to  his  Excelleucy's  justice  and  good  faith  contained  in  the  Governor- general's  letter,  ana  to 
his  Exeellencv's  promise  of  deliberately  discussing  with  the  resident  the  several  punts 
staled  in  tliat  letter^  to  have  called  upon  the  Vizier  to  aeknowled^  or  disavow  the  obligation 
imitoaed  upon  him  by  treaty,  of  carrying  into  effect  a  reform  of  bis  administration,  and  to 
declare  whether  or  not,  in  his  Excellency's  own  judgment,  he  had  fulfilled,  or  even  attempted 
to  fulfil  lliat,  obligation.  If  he  bad  not,  his  BxceUency  was  bound,  he  observed,  to  consider 
the  present  remonstrance  of  the  Governor-i^neral  in  Council  as  a  solemn  demand  for  the 
fuUiftueiit  of  a  positive  obligation,  by  adopting' the  plan  of  reform  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Britisli  Government,  with  whose  counsels  he  had  engaged  to  conTarm,  or  by  suggerting  aud 
curryuig  into  execution  sumi;  other  plan  of  his  own,  which  should  be  equahy  cabsulated  to 
answer  tlie  purposes  of  that  obligation,  namely,  to  provide  for  the  secunty  and  happiness  of 
l)i>  subjects,  and  to  rcliovc  the  Company's  Government  from  the  extraordinary  and  disre- 
putable burtlicn  of  supporting  by  force  of  arms  an  unjust  and  oppressive  administration. 

'.<2.  The  resideut  then  proceeded  to  comment  ou  the  manner  in  which  his  Excellency 
bad  met  the  Governor-geiierara  propositions ;  obsening,  that  his  Excellency,  instead  of 
declariii<r  lii^  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  general  plan  of  reform  recommended  to  him  by  the 
British  Guvenimeiit,  and  of  maniri'Ktiiig  thut  acquiescence  by  an  immediate  and  cbevfnl 
assent  tu  the  measures  which  the  resident  had  sujnjested,  had  purposely  omitted  to  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  thote  measures  to  which  no  plausible  objection  could  be 
formed,  had  made  frivolous  objections  to  otliers,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  protracting  ua* 
important  divussion  and  procrasliuaiiug  the  work  of  reform,  had  stated  some extraorduaiy 
assertions,  the  inaccuracy  of  whkh  was  well  known,  and  had  evinced,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  document  in  qnestiou,  a  resolution  to  evade  at  least,  if  not  to  resist,  the  salutary  couueb 
of  tlie  Governor-general  iu  Council,  conveyed  to  him  in  the  languaga  of  friendship,  and  ia 
the  terms  of  existing  treaties,  which  were  equally  binding  ou  both,  aad  a  departurw  Amb 
which  on  one  part  might  exonerate  the  other  from  a  responsibility  etmntial  to  this  esis^ 
ence  of  his  government,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  Excellency's  authority. 

'Xi.  These,  and  further  similar  observations  hannj;  made  ■  considerable  imprvrianoB 
hU  KNcellciicy's  mind,  and  having  produced  from  his  Excellency  an  assuranoe  gf  Im  dMM* 
intention  to  abide  by  bis  enga<renients  with  tlie  Company,  as  well  aa  to  witlalraw  ban-Ike 
document  under  discussion  all  such  exprmsiona  and  remarks  as  the  lesldiut  mMv  avlr 
show  tu  be  inconsistent  with  that  assuraoov,  the  resident  prooaeded  to  ■l■f■^^T  the'  Wwmifw 
several  replies.  .  .(>  i,>  *i(. 

'.'■1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  particularly  the  resident's  obaemrttoR  mi  the  ffrvt  TopTc  ' 
of  titc  Vixier's  paper,  t^t  which  related  to  tlie  failure  of  the  '    ~    mleneMiii  Ibe 

'  district* 
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districts  of  Purtaubg^urh,  &c.  It  b  tufficicnt  to  Btate  that  the  resident  deduced  from  the 
failure  of  all  the  rarious  measures  employed  on  that  oeeasion,  sopported,  too,  by  a  laige 
detachment  of  British  troops,  the  existence  of  some  radical  evils  in  the  system  of  bis 
Excellency's  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  that  system,  hi  the 
manner  sugg^ed  by  the  Goremor-general. 

95.  On  the  next  point,  the  appobtment  of  ameens,  the  resident  remarked  his  Excellency*s 
total  silence  on  the  two  important  and  indispensable  preliminary  measures  which  the  resi- 
dent had  originally  suggested  to  him,  namely,  the  division  and  subdivision  of  his  dominions 
ato  districts,  and  the  selection  and  appointment  of  ameens  with  the  resident's  advice  and 
concurrence.  He  observed  that,  on  tne  question  of  appointing  the  ameens,  his  Excellency 
had  merely  referred,  in  general  terms,  to  orders  issued  the  preceding  monUi  to  his  sons : 
that  his  Excellency  had  further  (apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  procnntination)  re- 

auired  the  resident  to  repeat  to  him  in  detail  the  qualifications  of  proper  ameens,  although 
lose  qualifications  were  suflSdently  described  in  the  Govemor-generars  letter,  bM  amply 
enlarged  upon  by  the  resident  in  his  replies  to  the  Visier*s  original  remarks  on  that  letter. 
That  his  Excellency  had  finally  declared  his  desire  of  restricting  the  deputation  of  ameens 
to  a  few  particular  districts  which  the  resident  should  consider  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
forgetting  that  the  Governor-general  in  Council  bad  described  the  whole  of  hb  Excellency's 
dominions  as  labouring  under  a  baneful  system  of  assessosent  and  collection,  to  which  no 
remedy  but  a  complete  and  radical  change  could  be  applied* 

96.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  resident  deemed  it  his  duty  to  call  upoA  his  Excel- 
lency distinctly  to  declare,  whether  be  declined  or  consented  to  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  his  dominions  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  to  the  subsequent  deputation  of  an  ameen 
to  every  district,  giving  previous  inmrmation  to  the  resident  of  the  characters  and  quali- 
ties of  the  ameens,  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  judge  of  their  fitneiM  and  capacity  for 
the  trust  to  be  reposed  in  them. 

97.  To  these  two  propositions  his  Excellency,  after  some  deliberation,  signified  his  assent, 
reserving  only  for  future  discussion  the  proposal  of  the  resident's  being  previously  informecl 
of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  ameens,  and  of  his  being  entitlea  to  a  voice  in  their 
nomination ;  which  proposal,  it  appeared,  his  Excellency  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  treaty,  a  point  which  the  resident  combated,  but  finally  left  to  future 
discussion. 

98.  The  resident's  observations  on  the  two  succeeding  topics  of  the  Visier's  paper  do  not 
require  particular  notice.  With  regard  to  the  next,  of  the  establishments  of  courts  of 
justice,  the  resident  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  assurance  which  his  Excellency  had 
afiTorded  on  that  subject,  and  stated  that  he  should  be  prepared  in  due  season  to  submit  to 
his  Excellency  such  suggestions  regarding  it  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  required. 

99.  The  resident  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  Visier's  denial  of  the  resident's  ri^t 

to  interpose  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  respecting  the  management  of  the  extensive 

lands  formeriy  under  charge  of  Almass  Alee  Khan,  demonstrating,  by  reference  to  the 

words  of  existing  engagements,  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  interpose  its  advice 

*  in  all  affairs  connected  with  the  ordinary  government  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  and 

WfA  the  exercise  of  his  Excellency's  estaMished  authority,'*  and  the  confirmation  and 

approval  of  the  resident's  counsds  and  remonstrances  on  the  subject  in  question,  as  expressed 

in  the  Govemor-generaPs  letter  to  the  Visiel',  deducing  from  his  Excellency's  absolute  rejee- 

tion  of  this  authorised  coonael,  the  imputation  of  a  direct  infraction  of  his  engagements, 

wUch  bound  him  to  attend  to  the  advice  ct  the  British  Government.    The  reSdent  then 

itfefred  to  the  practice  of  the  representatives  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow  during  the  time  of 

the  late  Asuf*ood-Dowlah,  to  prove  that  the  species  of  interference  of  wluch  his  Excellency 

denied  the  right  bad  ever  been  exercised,  and  pointing  out  the  particular  urgency  and  neces- 

sity  of  that  interference  with  respect  to  the  disb^cts  in  question,  and  demonstratiiy  it  to  be 

m  CMe  to  which  the  provisions  of  lbs  treaty  respecting  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  advice 

fr^«  peediarlf  applieabW. 

100.  In 
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100.  In  answer  to  that  part  of  the  Vizier  a  paper  which  reproached  the  resident  wMt 
being  the  cause  of  the  remonstrances  and  propositions  his  Excellency  had  lately  received 
from  the  Governor-general,  the  resident  merely  observed  that  this  reproach  could  be  coiu 
sidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  proof  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  ^liis  duty  to  both 
states,  in  having  faithfully  reported  his  proceedings  at  his  Excellency's  court,  and  that.Jia 
felt  persuaded  of  receiving  from  his  Excellency's  justice  and  candour^  at  some  future  period, 
the  most  ample  credit  for  his  motives  in  every  sta^e  of  those  proceedings  and  discussiOnSj 
which  had  now  excited  his  Excellency's  reproach.  Hie  Vizier,  in  reply,  offered,  to  wit hdra^ 
this  article  of  his  remarks  altogether;  an  offer  which,  however,  the  resident  declined,  witn 
the  exception  of  the  particular  words,  *'  that  vou  should  have  advised  me  to  desist  from  it,*' 
which  the  resident  desired  might  be  expunged.  ! 

101.  At  the  same  conference  the  resident  pleaded  in  a  very  forcible  mAnner  the  causeof 
Tujummool  Hoosein  Khan,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  Excellency's  unqualifi(^ 
consent  to  the  restitution  of  the  jageer. 

102.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the  Vizier  requested  the  resident  to  furnish  him 
with  a  draft  of  the  several  alterations  which  he  required  in  the  other  articles  of  his  Excel-* 
lency's  paper.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  rfsideal 
substantially  were :  a  declaration  of  his  Excellency's  concurrence  in  the  division  and  suiM 
division  of  his  country,  and  in  the  deputation  of  aroeens  possessing,  if  possible,  all  the  re<^ 
quisitc  qualities,  to  all  the  districts,  his  Excellency  furnishing  them  with  the  instmotions 
and  proclamations  proposed  by  the  resident,  modified  only  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  after  consultation:  that  the  rigorous  measures  hitherto  adopted  witl| 
respect  to  Mirza  Jan  should  cease,  and  a  statement  of  the  just  balances  against  him  should 
be  sent  for  the  resident's  investigation. 

103.  Tlio  Vizier's  reply  to  the  resident's  paper  of  proposed  alterations  was  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  His  Excellency  signified  his  consent  to  take  into  consideration  the  draft  ot 
instructions  to  the  ameeus  proposed  by  the  resident,  rejecting  after  discussion  such  parts  as 
his  Excellency  might  not  approve.  He  consented  also  to  a  division  of  his  country  into 
districts,  in  the  manner  that  might  be  determined  by  mutual  considtatiou,  and  to  the  depd« 
tation  of  ameens  to  all  the  districts  ;  but  his  Excellency  decidedly  objected  to  the  resident's 
having  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  them,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  supercession  of 
authiiritv. 

104.  I'lie  Vizier  assented  to  the  resident's  proposition  relative  to  Mina  Jin,  but  insisted 
on  retaining  the  assertion  contained  in  his  former  paper,  that  Mirza  Jan  was  bis  property^ 
and  that  the  resident  had  no  ri«rht  to  interfere  in  the  case.  The  Vizier  further  retained  his 
anterior  observations  relative  to  the  justification  of  the  resumption  of  the  jageer  of  Tnjom* 
moul  Hoosein  Khan,  although  he  at  the  same  time  declared  the  restitution  of  it,  in  corn* 
pliance  with  the  Governor- general's  desire. 

10.5.  In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  the  resident  obtaintd 
another  conference  with  the  Vizier ;  at  which,  after  acknowledging  that  all  the  importiml 
measures  which  the  resident  had  sui:<^cstod,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Govemor-misr^ 
in  Council,  had  been  assented  to,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  related  to  the  resideot*s 
participation  in  tlie  selection  of  ameens,  the  resident  remonstrated  on  his  Bscelleqcy*^ 
persisting,  contrary  to  promise,  in  retaining  in  his  amended  replies  the  whole  of  the  exocfc 
tionable  arguments  to  which  the  resident  had  objected  at  the  former  conference.  ,  ^^ 

n^(\  The  resident  then  repeated  his  former  observations  on  those  argnments,  and  Ifcll 
Vi/ii*r  finally  consented  to  withdraw  them;  expressing,  however,  his  reluctance  to sbsadoil 
tho^o  which  rolatiHl  to  Mirza  Jan,  whom  he  persisted  in  considering  as  his  slave  andpro- 
|K*r:y.  a  position  which  the  resident  combated  with  great  force  and  justice.  .    ,• 

107.  The  resident  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  only  point  wmMriny  ittf- 
settled,  namely,  his  Excellency*s  refusal  to  admit  of  the  resident s  partidpatioii  w'Ml 
!H*lection  of  ameens.    On  this*  topic  the  resident  entered  into  great  detail^  eotelMi^V 
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aisential  to  the  success  of  the  projected  reform,  and  to  be  a  point  of  obligation  in? olved  in         19b«  C6* 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  tt^lmmi' 

108.  The  Vixier^  however,  continuing  inflexible  on  this  point,  although  he  waived  any     Letter  from  the 
replies  to  the  resident's  arguments,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  remdn  from  further  pyijal 
nrgeaey,  and  signified  his  intention  of  referring  the  question  to  our  determination.                        GowiffMnent, 

109.  The  resident  then  submitted  for  his  Excellence's  consideration  a  few  questions,  n^ju 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  of  his  choice  and  appomtment  of  ameens  without  the  resi-  Oudt. 
dent's  previous  knowledge  or  concurrence.     Was  it  his  Elxcelleucy*s  intention,  the  resident 
inquired,  not  only  to  exclude  him  from  a  participation  in  the  choice  of  the  ameens  and  col- 
lectors, but  to  keep  him,  as  heretofore,  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  those  officers? 

Did  his  Excellency  intend,  as  formerly,  to  convey  to  him  detached  and  desultory  papers  and 
artides  of  intelligence  transmitted  by  venal  newswritcrs  in  the  pay  of  his  several  ameens,  and 
to  withhold  from  him  every  paper  of  importance  or  authentic  document,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  or  could  not  be  prepared,  or  that  his  Excellency  himself  considered  it  as  unsatis- 
factory ?  And  did  his  Excellency  continue  to  entertain  the  wish,  or  indulge  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  support  of  the  British  troops  to  the  proceedings  and  demands  of 
his  ameens  and  tehsildars  under  the  new  system,  as  to  those  of  his  farmers  of  revenue  under 
the  old,  without  satisfying  the  resident,  or  enabling  him  to  satisfy  himself,  of  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  those  proceedings  and  demands  ?  If  such,  the  resident  observed,  were  his 
Excellency's  designs,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  undeceive  him,  and  to  caution  him,  in  a  manner 
the  roost  solemn,  against  the  fallacy  of  such  expectations ;  adding,  that  the  repeated  and 

Sioeitive  instructions  of  his  government  precluded  his  compliance  with  any  future  requisition 
or  the  aid  of  the  British  troops,  till  entirely  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
measures  which  those  troops  might  be  required  to  support. 

110.  The  resident,  in  his  report  of  this  conference,  stated  that  the  Vizier  was  visibly 
affected  by  the  foregoing  renmrks,  and  that  after  some  further  conversation  his  Excellency 
took  down  in  writing  the  terms  of  an  agreement  respecting  the  conduct  of  ameens  and 
tehsildars,  which  he  promised  to  insert  as  a  Qualification  of  his  Excellency's  rejection  of 
the  resident's  original  proposal,  declaring  at  tne  same  time  with  earnestness,  that  it  never 
was  his  intention  to  withhold  from  the  resident  any  information  that  he  might  desire,  but 
that  the  conduct  of  his  officers  had  frequently  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  deriving  or  con- 
veying  satisfactory  information  of  their  proceedings. 

111.  This  iDteution  his  Excellency  carried  into  effect  by  the  transmission  of  a  paper  of 
amended  replies,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  ameens, 
and  copies  of  the  several  papers  which  they  might  transmit  to  his  Excellency,  should  be 
explained  and  forwarded  for  the  resident's  information,  and  that  the  resident's  opinion  of 
tboFC  proceedings  and  papers,  after  investigation  and  discussion  with  his  Excellency, 
should  guide  the  continuation  of  the  ameens  or  their  dismission  from  their  offices,  and 
that  copies  of  all  engagements  whatsoever  which  might  be  received  or  entered  into  by 
the  tehsildars  should  be  furnished  for  the  resident's  information.  These  were  the  points 
proposed  by  the  Vizier  as  qualifications  to  his  Excellency's  refusal  to  permit  the  resident 
10  hare  a  voice  in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  the  ameens. 

112.  The  first  of  those  points  the  resident  admitted  to  be  satisfactory;  but  under  the 
terms  of  the  second,  the  resident  justly  observed  that  he  should  possess  no  information 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  tehsildars  until  a  commotion  shouhl  have  been 
excited  in  the  country,  and  e%'en  then  would  only  be  apprized  of  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing such  Individual  landholders,  or  others,  as  resisted  the  demands  of  the  tehsddars,  and 
were  actually  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

113.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Vizier  finally  modified  the  last-men- 
tioned article,  by  engaging  that  tne  papers  transmitted  by  the  ameens  which  might  be 
ultimately  approved  with  the  advice  of  the  resident,  should  be  given  to  the  tehsildars, 
with  strict  orders  to  abide  by  them  in  forming  the  settlement  of  the  districts,  and  after 
Ihe  coDclosiuii  of  the  settlement  to  trananll  m  the  original  engagements  of  the  zemin- 
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dars  and  renters  which  they  might  grant  to  his  Excelleocy,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
recorded}  keeping  copies  for  their  own  guidance ;  and  for  all  payments  of  revenue  to 
grant  receipts,  that  so,  if  at  any  future  period  a  tehsildar  represent  to  his  Excellency  the 
failure  of  zemindars  in  their  engagements,  or  their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the 
tehsildars  requiring  troops  to  coerce  them,  the  several  engagements  of  the  zemindars 
might  be  ready  for  the  resident's  inspection ;  so  that,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the 
rebellious  conduct  of  the  zemindars,  and  their  actual  breach  of  their  engagements,  the 
resident  might  take  measures  for  their  coercion  and  punishment. 

114.  The  resident's  despatch  from  which  the  preceding  report  is  taken  will  be  found 
recorded  as  per  margin.* 

115.  For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  result  of  these  discussions  which,  at  before 
observed,  we  have  stated  with  a  view  to  show  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Visier 
relatively  to  the  proposed  reform,  it  will  be  useful  to  insert  in  this  place  the  neaident'a 
original  remarks  and  propositions  and  the  answers  of  the  Vizier,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  finally  modified. 


Resident's  Remarks  and  Propositions. 

I  have  derived  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  general  tenor  of  your  Excellency's 
remarks  on  the  Right  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor-generars  letter,  because  they  evince 
a  conviction  in  your  Excellency's  mind  of 
the  importance  of  n  complete  and  imme- 
diate reform  of  the  system  of  assessment 
and  realization  of  the  revenue  in  your  do* 
minionsi  and  a  desire  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion regarding  the  best  practicable  method 
of  carrying  that  reform  into  effect. 

As  it  is  by  no  means  my  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  revive  any  former  discussions  of  a 
disagreeable  nature  between  us,  or  to  sus- 

Send  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the 
iture  important  arrangements  by  any  re- 
trospect of  I  he  pasty  I  shall  pass  over  in 
silence  the  remark  with  which  your  Excel- 
lency has  commenced  on  this  occasion, 
observing  merely,  with  a  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  your  officers  in  the  <listncts  of 
SulUnpore  and  Purtaubgurh,  that  the 
scheme  of  a  triennial  settlement  for  those 
districts,  which  was  the  first  and  most  es- 
sential requisite  towards  a  just  and  bene- 
ficial arrangement  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  districts^  as  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  suggested  by  me,  and  as  often 
promised  by  your  Excellency,  has  not  even 
yet  been  produced;  and  that  although 
both  your  Excellency  and  1  have  been  fre- 
quently told  by  your  aumils,  and  Mohum- 
mud  Ashnif  in  particular,  that  a  moderate 
assessment  has  been  made,  and  an  ad%'an- 

tageous 


Fizier's  Jinal  Replies. 

With  regard  to  what  you  have  stated  m 
the  first  of  those  answers,  nanftelvy  that  the 
scheme  of  a  settlement  for  tlie  districts  of 
Sultanpore  and  Purtaubgurh,  which  wm 
the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  towards 
a  beneficial  arrangement,  &c.  The  case  is 
this :— -That  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  trans^ 
mitting  a  perfect  scheme  of  settlement  for 
the  districts  in  question  have  already  been 
explained  to  you,  and  tliat  the  noo-arrival 
of  a  perfect  scheme  can  only  be  aseribed  to 
some  of  those  causes.  In  the  scheme  which 
I  received  from  the  atimils  it  is  written,  that 
a  correct  statement  of  diminution  and 
increase  in  the  jumma  wbuld  be  aflerwanb 
furnished  when  the  real  assets  were  ascer- 
tained. I  did  not  myself  consider  that 
scheme  as  satisfactory,  and  accordingly  Cold 
you  so  at  one  of  our  per;»onal  interviewiw 
A  ilocnmeut,  therefore,  which  was  co»> 
sidered  as  incorrect  by  myself^  ti»  what 
purpose  should  I  send  it  to  you?  With 
respect  again  to  your  observadon  of  our 
not  having  received  the  juromabundy  .^ 
any  one  village  or  estate,  if  a  peri<r^ 
scheme  of  the  settlement  had  arrived.  t\^ 
jummabundy  would  have  doubtless  be(m 
contained  in  it;  and  with  regard  to  jQ\}t 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  Mobuyninii^ 
AshruPs  and  the  other  aumirs  reprei(?bt||»- 
tions,  &c.  every  paper  conveying  inforqyi^ 
tion  of  the  conclusion,  or  approadhlnig 
conclusion  of  the  settlement  or  those  dip;- 
tricts  which  I  liavc  received,  copies  of  Kheap 
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Cageous  settlement  concluded  or  ncan^ 
coiicludecly  of  ull  the  districts  under  Ids 
charge,  neither  your  Excellency  nor  I 
Iiuve  yet  been  informed  of  the  jumma 
of  any  one  ei^tate  or  village  In  tlie  coun- 
try, nor  has  a  single  revenue  paper^  of 
aiiy  description  whatever,  been  hitherto 
submitted  by  the  aumil,  whose  duty  it 
iinqnestionabiy  was  to  transmit  copies  of 
all  the  engagements  of  the  zemindars  and 
▼oucherB  of  the  statements  in  those  engage* 
ments,  for  your  Bxcellency's  knowledge 
and  approbatioD,  before  the  settlements 
.were  concinded. 

In  short,  I  consider  the  districts  of  Pur- 
tauhgurh  and  Sultanpore,  notwithstanding 
all  tiiat  wc  have  heard  from  Mohummud 
Ai^hruf  and  the  aumik,  to  be  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  after  alt  the  trouble  which  they 
bave  occasioned  to  both  your  Excellency 
and  nu',  with  the  exception  of  the  reduction 
of  fortresses^  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the 
British  troops,  in  a  condition  as  fiir  removed 
from  good  order  and  advantageous  settle- 
ment as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hoolas 
Sing.  But  the  measures  by  which  the  future 
goofi  order  of  not  these  districts  aloncj  but 
of  the  wboleof  your  Excellency 'sdominionsy 
k  to  be  restored  and  permanently  establish- 
ed, are  now  in  our  joint  contemplation,  and 
to  the  delineation  of  thove  measures  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  immediately, and  sliall  sub- 
mitthemn>ryourExcelleuGy^scuusideralion, 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  your  remarks. 

Your  Excellency,  in  the  second  of  those 
remarks,  has  declared  your  acquiescenoe  in 
my  original  proposal,  that  atneena  should 
be'  deputed  to  those  districts,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  however,  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion,  to  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure, let  us  first  consider  to  what  places  the 
aineens  shall  be  deputed,  and  what  duties 
they  shall  be  rc(|uired  to  perform.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  indisnensablc  that  a 
division  of  your  Excellency  s  dominions  Into 
four  or  five  zillahs,  or  general  departments 
of  proper  extent,  and  then  a  subdivision  of 
tho:$e  zillahs  into  districts,  yielding  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  troin  one  to  three  lacs  of 
nipees  each  district,  be  determined  on,  and 
carried  into  execution  with  the  least  practi- 
cable delay.  Then  let  an  upright  and  intel- 
ligent anieen  be  selected  for  each  of  those 
districts;  and  when  your  Excellency  shall 

have 


have!  invariably  been  sent  to  you,  because 
it  is  not  my  wish  or  desire  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you. 


in  the  second  article  you  have  stated  that 
it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  to  what 
places  the  ameens  shall  be  deputed,  &c. 

On  the  I8th  of  Suffer  1226  (15th  March 
181 1 )  I  issued  orders  to  my  beloved  sons, 
Shums-ood-Dowlah  andNuseer-ood-Dow- 
lah,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  my  govern- 
ment, to  search  for  and  procure  some  up- 
riglit  and  able  candidates  for  the  situation 
of  ameens.  The  draft  of  instructions  to 
the  ameens  which  you  have  furnished  shall 
be  attentively  perused.  Such  parts  as  I  may 
not  approve,  after  consulting  with  you,  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  final  instructions 
shall  then  be  prepared  and  livered  to  the 
ameens ;  and  such  di^  a  ^  1 1  vision 
of  my  dominions  as  you  si     1 1  » <    er 

discussion  between  us,  shall  be  o 

immediate  effect,  under  my 
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have  made  the  selection,  be  pleased  lo  in- 
form me  of  the  names  and  characters,  as 
far  as  known  to  you,  of  the  persons  thus  to 
be  emploved  in  offices  of  so  high  importance, 
that  I  also  may  endeavour  to  investigate 
their  characters,  and  submit  my  opinion  for 
vour  consideration ;  after  which  let  them 
be  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  districts 
respectively,  under  written  instructions  for 
their  guidance,  a  draft  of  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  submitting  for  your 
approval. 


my  officers :  and  for  this  purpose  Raee^Dya^ 
Krishen  has  already  been  summoned  to  the 
presence,  that  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  several  ziliahs  and  muhals,  and  the 
amount  of  the  jummaof  each,  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  records  in  his  possession ; 
after  which  the  division  and  subdivision 
sliail  take  place,  and  ameens  possessing  the 
qualities  described  in  the  Governor-gcne- 
raPs  letter  shall  be  deputed  by  me  to  all  the 
muhals.     In  short,  the  ameens  must  be 
chosen  and  appointed  by  me,  and  the  whole 
system  must  be  established  under  my  autho- 
rity and  by  my  officers,  with  your  advice. 
But  the  mode  which  you  have  suggested 
for  the  appointment  of  ameens  cannot  be 
acceded  to  by  me ;  because  in  this  case  it 
would  be  necessary  that,  after  selecting  pro- 
per  persons  for  the  office,  I  should  write  to 
you  to  inform  me  who  should  be  appointed 
and  who  should  not  be  appointed.  You  will 
naturally  approve  some  and  rdect  others, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  your 
suggestions  on  this  point.    Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  selection  and  appointment 
or  rejection  of  the  ameens  would  proceed 
under  your  authority,  and  that  I  should 
have  no  further  power  or  authority  in  the 
matter,  but  merely  those  of  informing  yon 
and  requiring  your  consent ;  and  thtf  cir- 
cumstance being  generally  known,  not  one 
of  the  ameens  would  be  obedient  to  my 
orders  or  regard  my  authority.  I  can  never, 
therefore,  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
ameens  in  a  manner  which  would  diminish 
my  own  authority ;  more  particularly,  as  It 
is  stipulated  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  British  Government  in  the  time  of 
Sir  John  Shore,  that  <^  I  shall  possess  full 
authority  over  my  household  amirs,  here- 
ditary dominions,  my  troops  and  my  sub- 
jecU;"  and  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Cession,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Honourable 
the  East-India  Company  thereby  ^'  guaran- 
tee to  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  the  poftr 
sessfon  of  the  territories  which  will  remalii 
after  the  territorial  cession,  togetberwith  ttit. 
exercise  of  mine  and  their  authority  witmn! 
the  said  dominions ;  and  I  engage  always  to 
advise  with,  and  act  In  eonfbnnity  to,  Ae 
counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  sikl  Hononrtt*' 
ble  Company.''  <' 

The  ameens  having  proceeded  to  ihtfi; 
respective  districts^  m  papen  and  doen* 
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In  the  third  article  ^our  Excellency  has 
doubted  the  practicability  of  aacertaiiiiiig 
the  true  revenue  and  resources  of  your 
country,  and  has  Inquired  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  occ. 

The  investigation  and  ascertdnment  of 
the  revenue  form  the  grand  and  sole  object, 
and  will  prove  to  be  the  happy  result  of  the 
deputation  of  anieens,  as  1  have  suggested. 
The  duty  of  those  ameens^  as  prescribed  by 

the 


Dftefrfs  relative  to  the  scheme  of  a 'settler 
liiectt,'  and  of  every  other  nature  whatever 
whieb  they  may  transmit  to  the  presence, 
shall  be  submitted  to  your  investigation, 
And  copies  of  them  shall  be  furnished  for 
that  pnrpose ;  after  which,  if  the  papers  or 
proceetmigB  of  any  ameen  shall  appear  to 
yon  to  be  improper,  and  you  satisfy  me  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings,  that 
ameen  slmll  be  immediatelv  dismissed,  and 
another  person  shall  be  selected  by  me  to 
succeed  him.  But  if  the  proceedings  and 
papers  of  the  ameens  shall  be  approved,  he 
shall  continue  in  employment,  and  be  ap- 
pointed to  some  other  district. 

Further,  the  papers  transmitted  by  those 
ameens  which  may  be  finally  approved  with 
your  advice  shall  be  given  to  the  tehsildar?, 
with  strict  orders  to  abide  by  them  in  form- 
ing tlie  settlement  of  the  districts,  and  after 
the  settlement  is  concluded,  to  transmit  all 
the  original  engagemenuof  the  malgoozars, 
such  as  ekramamahf  cabooUaij  malzamineey 
and  hazirzaminee,  with  copies  of  the  poi^ 
tahs  which  they  grant  to  the  presence,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  recorded,  keeping 
copies  for  their  own  guidance,  and  for  all 
payments  of  revenue  which  are  made,  to 
grant  dakhetahs  or  receipts  under  their 
seak,  that  »o,  if  at  any  future  period  a 
tehsildar  represent  to  the  presence  the 
fiulure  of  zemindars  in  their  engagements, 
or  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  tehsil* 
dars,  requiring  troops  to  coeroe  them,  the 
several  engagements  of  the  zemindars, 
which  will  then  be  on  the  records  of  the 
government,  may  be  ready  for  your  inspec- 
tion,  and  copies  of  them,  with  copies  of 
the  dakhelahsj  shall  accordinglv  be  sent  for 
your  perusal,  that  after  satisfying  yourself 
of  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  zemindars, 
and  their  actual  breach  of  their  engage* 
ments,  you  may  take  measures  for  their 
coercion  and  punishment. 

In  the  third  answer  you  have  stated,  that 
the  duty  of  those  ameens  will  be  to  require 
from  the  chowdries,  canoongoes,  and  put- 
warries,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  papers, 
&c« 

I  shall  issue  my  orders  to  the  ameens, 
agreeably  to  what  you  have  suggested ;  but 
1  recommend  that  this  measure  be  carried 
into  effect  by  actual  measurement  of  the 
cultivated  imd  waste  lands,  and  of  lands 
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the  instnictioos  which  I  shall  submit,  will 
be  to  sseemble  and  conciliate,  iu  the  first 
iuttuice,  the  chowdriefr  caDoongoes^  and 
putwarricR  of  the  several  districts  under 
their  charge,  and  then  to  require  from 
those  officers  the  whole  of  the  revenue  pa- 
pers of  every  village  distinctly,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  with  the  wasilbaiikce  ac- 
counts of  the  last  and  preceding  years,  and 
the  scheme  or  register  of  the  aetilement 
for  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Those  pai)ers,  after  tlio  uiinnlest  invcstiga- 
UoD  whicii  may  be  practicable,  to  be  trans- 
tnitted,  under  tlie  signature  of  the  revenue 
oflicers,  to  llie  presence,  when  your  Excel- 
lency and  1  shall  consider  them,  and  be 
enabled  to  form  an  accnrate  judgment  of 
the  real  resources  and  assets  of  every  dis- 
trict ill  your  dominions. 

In  the  fourth  article  your  Excellency  has 
desired  nie  to  inform  you  where  intelligent 
and  upright  men  are  to  be  found. 

The  absence  or  deticiettry  of  such  men  as 
your  Excellency  has  described  i*.  in  my 
opinion,  alone  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
happy system  of  the  administration  which 
has  lung  prevailed  in  your  dominions,  to 
the  instability  of  employment  under  your 
government,  and  to  the  danger  of  personal 
dishonour,  as  well  as  cuiiliscntion  uf  pro- 
property,  which  attends  evL-n  temporary 
employ  men  t.  When  ihcsi'  obstacles  shall 
be  happily  removed  by  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  your  ndininistratluu,  your  Excellency 
will  find  many  able  and  upright  nutives 
desirous  of  employment  in  yonr  s^ervice. 

In  the  i)rovinccs  which  your  Excellency 
ceded  to  the  Hunonnibic  Cum|iany,  a  majo- 
rity, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  native  ofhcers 
cniploycd  hy  the  Drilish  Government  as 
lehsild'ars,  &c.,  were  the  subjects  of  your 
Excellency's  doiuioions,  yet  they,  having 
entire  confidence  in  the  government,  per- 
fonned  their  duties  willi  diligence,  fidelity, 
and  zeal,  to  the  advantage  and  satisfaction 
of  their  employers.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, niidiT  an  improveti  system  of  adminis- 
inition  fur  yonr  Excellency's  dominions, 
your  Kxcelle'ncy  may  be  perfectly  assured, 
that  many  able  antl  upright  men  will  be 
found  to  fill  tlii»e  offices  under  your  go- 
veninieiit,  and  1  will  cheerfully  take  it 
upon  myself  to  procure  as  many  as  may  be 
necessary.     '1  he  proofs  of  their  capscitf 


capable  of  being  cultivated ;  in  which  case 
the  exact  measurement  of  the  lands,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  the  jumma,  will  he  ascer- 
tained, and  the  boundaries  of  villages  will 
also  he  fixed,  so  as  to  preclude  future  cUitttt 
or  disputes  among  the  zemindars  on  ques- 
tions of  unsettled  boundary. 


In  the  fourth  answer  you  have  stated,  that 
the  deficiency  of  men  of  abilities  w,  in  your 
opinion,  alone  to  be  attribute<l  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  administration  in  myiliK 
minions,  to  the  instability  of  employoienb 
under  my  government,  and  to  the  daager 
of  personal  dishonour,  &c. 

1  have  never  broken  niy  engagementt^ 
nor  retracted  my  prondse  in  any  way  so  m 
to  create  want  of  confidence  in  the  gieople ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  aumils  have 
broken  tlieir  engagements  with  my  govern- 
ment, end  1  have  knowingly  put  up  with 
the  loss  and  released  them  from  confine- 
ment. With  reganl  to  thuse  who  are  still 
confined,  1  have  frequently  required  then, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  liquidate  their  ar* 
rears,  agreeably  to  the  statements  iirepared 
by  my  utficeni,  and  afterwards  to  ineir  own 
statements,  givhii^  credit  for  all  tlieir  claims, 
nay,  for  more  titan  they  could  justly  re^ 
quire ;  yet,  destitute  of  shame  as  well  m 
honesty,  they  still  retain  the  just  dues  of 
the  siricar. 

You  suggest,  that  sucli  umeeos  ^  peifr" 
form  their  duties  propirlv  shall  hetvalwi' 
be  appointed  teh«ildar» ;  &ut,  in  this  cfts^ 
if  the  ameens  be  previontly  tnfiirmedj  'bajL 
after  ascertaining  the  jumma  uf  iheEr  clak|< 
(districts),  imd  transmitting  the  rcvcnu^ 
papers  for  u-n  yeitm  with  (he  waiiilbwtliitL 
accounU  of  the  revenue,  lliey  will  be  t^fn 
pointed  to  the  office  of  telh-ildar,  Iii«.pnh-|* 
bable  ttiot,  (or  tlieh*  own  fninre  udvanta^;^ 
tbcy  ieJuiDiiM,«na 
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and  iQtegrity»  if  possessing  those  qualifica- 
dons,  wul  hereafter  fiilly  appear  upon  on 
enDiination  of  the  documents  which  they 
transmit  from  their  districts,  respectively, 
to  the  presence :  and  those  only  should,  of 
coarse,  be  appointed  tehsildars  whose  con- 
duct as  ameens  should  be  approved  of. 


In  the  fifth  article  your  Excellency  de- 
sires to  be  informed  of  the  means  of  ascer* 
taining  the  real  state  of  the  muhals. 

The  real  condition  of  the  country  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  fully  ascertained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  aroeeos  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  by  their  exertions,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  my  answer  to  the  third 
article,  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
which  I  shall  furnish. 

Your  Excellency  has  stated  in  the  sixth 
article,  that  when,  with  my  advice,  &c. 

The  intention  which  ^our  £xcellencj  has 
declared  in  this  article  is  highly  com- 
mendable ;  but  the  views  of  the  British 
Government,  as  hinted  at  in  the  passage  of 
the  Governor-general's  letter,  to  which 
jour  Excellency  has  here  referred,  and  de- 
tailed in  hia  Lordship's  iostructiona  to  me, 
are  stilt  more  extensive  in  their  nature,  and 
fiir  more  beneficial  in  their  consequences, 
than  your  Excellency  would  appear  to  have 
conceived.  When  a  satisfactoi^  setllemeot 
of  your  Excellency's  land  revenue  shall  be 
concluded,  and  when  the  appointment  of 
capable  tehsildars  iu  all  the  districts  shall 
have  taken  place,  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  police  and  of  a  court  of  justice  in 
each  zillah  will  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  your  Excellency,  as  a  measure  manifestly 
indispensable  to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
salutary  arrangements  wnich  precede ;  so 
that  a  separation  and  distinction  of  the 
department  of  collection  of  revenue  in  all 
its  branches,  from  that  of  the  dispensation 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice  throughout  the 
country  maj  take  place^  that  the  subjects 
<ljf  jfour  Excellency's  f^overnment  at  uurge 
iwy  have  the  gates  of  justice  and  redress  of 
tffievances  open  to  them  at  all  times^  that 
tlie  hand  of  oppression  or  extortion  in  the 
■iitaiilsand  collectors  of  revenue  against  the 
laijidholders  and  peasantry  maj  be  restrain- 
'^'  that  the  just  demands  of  those  aumils 
'eblleclon  waiost  the  landholders  and 
,^^J'"^^^  '  peasantry 


state  less  than  the  real  amount  I  therefore 
think  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  offices  entirelv;  or  at  all 
events  that  no  ameen  should  be  appointed 
tehslldar  in  the  zillah  in  whiefa  he  may 
have  acted  as  ameen.  In  thb  latter  mode, 
the  ameens  who  are  found  to  be  deserving 
may  still  be  rewarded,  and  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  may  be  prevented. 

No  answer  to  this  article  on  the  part  of 
the  Vizier, 


In  the  sixth  answer  you  have  stated,  that 
the  views  of  the  British  Government,  as 
hinted  at  in  the  Governor-general's  letter 
to  my  address,  &c. 

After  the  new  system  of  assessment  and 
administration  of  the  revenue  shall  be  car« 
ried  into  efiect»  an  eflBcient  police  and  a 
court  of  justice,  as  recommended  by  the 
Governor-general  and  by  you,  shall  also  be 
established  by  my  orders. 
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e«is«ntial  to  the  success  of  the  projected  reform^  and  to  be  a  point  of  obligation  involved  in         Ntt*  46* 
tbe  provisions  of  the  treaty.  tmUmmd^ 

:.108*  The  Vizier^  however,  continuing  inflexible  on  this  points  although  he  waived  any     Letter  from  the 
rbfdies  to  the  resident's  arguments,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  further  pyipl 

iu%eney,  and  signified  his  intention  of  referring  the  question  to  our  determination.  GoveiiMDftirt» 

!.i09.  The  resident  then  submitted  for  his  Excellence's  consideration  a  few  questions,  ruju 

P seeding  on  the  supposition  of  his  choice  and  appomtment  of  ameens  without  the  resi-  Oiide. 

t's  previous  knowledge  or  concurrence.  Was  it  his  Excellency's  intention,  the  resident 
mquired,  not  only  to  exclude  him  from  a  participation  in  the  choice  of  the  ameens  and  col- 
lectors^ but  to  keep  him,  as  heretofore,  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  those  officers? 
Did  his  Excellency  intend,  as  formerly,  to  convey  to  him  detached  and  desultory  papers  and 
artides  of  intelligence  transmitted  by  venal  newswriters  in  the  pay  of  hb  several  ameens,  and 
to  Vfithhold  from  him  every  paper  of  importance  or  authentic  document,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  or  could  not  be  prepared,  or  that  his  Excellency  himself  considered  it  as  unsatis- 
&etory  ?  And  did  his  Excellency  continue  to  entertain  the  wish,  or  indulge  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  support  of  the  British  troops  to  the  proceedings  and  demands  of 
his  ameens  and  tehsildars  under  the  new  system,  as  to  those  of  his  farmers  of  revenue  under 
tbs  old,  without  satisfying  the  resident,  or  enabling  him  to  satisfy  himself,  of  the  propriety 
and  Justice  of  those  proceedings  and  demands  ?  If  such,  the  resident  observed,  were  his 
Excellency's  designs,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  undeceive  him,  and  to  caution  him,  in  a  manner 
the  most  solemn,  against  the  fallacy  of  such  expectations ;  adding,  that  the  repeated  and 

Siositive  instructions  of  his  government  precluded  his  compliance  with  any  future  requisition 
or  the  aid  of  the  British  troops,  till  entirely  satisfied  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
measures  which  those  troops  might  be  required  to^  support. 

110.  The  resident,  in  his  report  of  this  conference,  stated  that  the  Vizier  was  visibly 
affected  by  the  foregoinfi^  remarks,  and  that  after  some  further  conversation  his  Excellency 
took  down  in  writing  the  terms  of  an  agreement  respecting  the  conduct  of  ameens  and 
tehsildars,  which  he  promised  to  insert  as  a  qualification  of  his  Excellency's  rejection  of 
the  resident's  original  proposal,  declaring  at  tne  same  time  with  earnestness,  that  it  never 
was  his  intention  to  withhold  from  the  resident  any  information  that  he  might  desire,  but 
that  the  conduct  of  his  officers  had  frequently  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  deriving  or  con- 
veying satisfactory  information  of  their  proceedings. 

111.  This  intention  his  Excellency  carried  into  effect  by  the  transmission  of  a  paper  of 
amended  replies,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  ameens^ 
and  copies  of  the  several  papers  which  they  might  transmit  to  his  Excellency,  should  be 
explained  and  forwarded  for  the  resident's  information,  and  that  the  resident's  opinion  of 
ttiose  proceedings  und  papers,  after  investigation  and  discussion  with  his  Excellency^ 
should  guide  the  continuation  of  the  ameens  or  their  dismission  from  their  offices,  and 
that  copies  of  all  engagements  whatsoever  which  might  be  received  or  entered  into  by 
the  tehsildars  should  be  furnished  for  the  resident's  information.  These  were  the  points 
proposed  by  the  Vizier  as  qualifications  to  his  Excellency's  refusal  to  permit  the  resident 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  the  ameens. 

112.  The  first  of  those  points  the  resident  admitted  to  be  satisfactory;  but  under  the 
terms  of  the  second,  the  resident  justly  observed  that  he  should  possess  no  information 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  any  of  the  tehsildars  until  a  commotion  should  have  been 
excited  in  the  country,  and  even  then  would  only  be  apprized  of  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing such  individual  landholders,  or  others,  as  resisted  the  demands  of  the  tehsildars,  and 
were  actually  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

113.  In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Vizier  finally  modified  the  last-men- 
tioned article,  by  engaging  that  the  papers  transmitted  by  the  ameens  which  might  be 
ultimately  approved  with  the  advice  of  the  resident,  should  be  given  to  the  tehsildars, 
with  strict  orders  to  abide  by  them  in  forming  the  settlement  of  the  districts,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  settlement  to  transmit  'all  the  original  engagements  of  the  zemin- 
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coiiMderations  is  the  most  important  A 
departure  from  engagements  with  those 
farmers  which  were  entered  into  contrary 
to  my  advice,  or  in  otiier  words,  to  the 
terms  of  your  engagements  with  the  Com- 
pany, if  productive  of  loss  to  the  furmers 
may  very  easilv  be  repaired  without  injury 
to  your  Excellency's  reputation ;  whereas 
a  breach  of  your  engagements  with  the 
Company  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  effects,  and  an  adherence  to  those 
engagements  must  be  beneficial  in  every 
|>oiiit  of  view. 

Your  Excellency  has  stated  in  the  eighth 
article,  that  as  the  Governor-general  has 
transmitted  particular  instructions,  &c. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor - 
general  has  left  little  for  me  to  add  to  his 
own  earnest  intercessiou  iu  behalf  of  the 
dependents  of  Almass. 

Your  Excellency  cannot  hut  be  aware  of 
the  nature  of  my  original  instructions  on 
this  subject,  which  were  issued  on  the  death 
of  Almass.  In  pursuance  of  those  instruc- 
tions, I  have  repeatedly,  and  on  various 
occasions,  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  Excellency  in  favour  of  many  of  the 
dependents  of  Almass,  more  particularly 
after  the  death  of  Rehmut  Alee  Khan,  in 
favour  of  his  women*  and  after  the  dismis- 
sion of  Khanazad  Khan  (Mirza  Jan)^  on 
the  subject  of  the  adjnstment  of  his  ac- 
counts and  recoverv  of  bis  demands  from 
subordinate  aumils.  Your  Excellency  having 
been  pleased  to  inform  roe  on  one  of  the 
occasions  in  question,  and  in  answer  to  my 
earnest  representation,  that  I  bad  nothing 
%vhntever  to  do  with  the  affairs  or  accounts 
of  Mirza  Jan,  nor  any  title  to  address  you 
in  bis  behalf,  it  became  my  duty  to  report 
this  discussion  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  notice  it  in  his  Lordship's  letter 
to  }-our  Excellency's  address,  and  not  only 
to  approve  my  former  representations  on 
the  subject,  but  to  direct  that  the  discussion 
be  now  renewed,  under  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  be  carried  on  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion,  by  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  balances  which  are  claim- 
ed from  this  unfortunate  aumil,  so  as  to  in- 
crease your  Excellency's  reputation. 

You  willy  1  trusty  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe^  Ibal  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of 
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In  the  eighth  article  you  have  requested 
me  to  furnish  you  with  a  statement  of  the 
demands  against  Mirza  Jan  and  of  the 
several  exemptions  which  he  pleads,  &c. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general^ 
which  it  is  my  duty  and  my  inclination  to 
attend  to,  the  troopers  ana  others  placed 
over  Khanazad  Khan  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  two  cbuprassies  only  are  over  him.  A 
statement  of  the  just  balances  against  him 
shall  be  sent  for  your  investigation. 
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conducing  to  your  Exccllency'ti  lo^^s  in  tlic 
adjustment  of  accuunls  with  3'uur  aumilsj 
and  my  recovery,  on  a  former  occasion,  by 
your  Excellency's  particular  desire,  of  the 
balances  which  were  due  by  Almas^,  is  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  assurance.  1 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sugi^esting  that 
your  Excellency,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
will  now  also  be  pleased  to  furnish  nie  with 
a  statement  of  the  demands  against  Mirza 
J^n,  and  uf  the  several  exemptions  which 
he  pleads,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  ou  the  case,  and  then 
to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  what  may 
•ppear  to  be  most  advisable  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  juit  dues  of  the  sirkar.  Your 
Excellency  may  be  fully  assured,  that  after 
tnipectini;  the  documents  which  you  may 
send  to  me,and  ascertaining  the  jtistumouut 
of  your  demands,  I  shall  be  ready  to  sup- 
port those  demands  with  all  the  influence 
of  my  authority;  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
MirzB  Jan's  refusal  to  discharge  them,  I 
shall  mj'sclf  submit  to  your  Excellency  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  his  renewed  and 
still  more  rigorous  confinement. 

The  foregoing  are  my  detailed  observa- 
tions in  answer  to  your  Excellency's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  Governor-gene- 


Aitliough  no  iinury  nor  IoutouIiI,  in  my 
opinion,  arise  to 'rujumniool  Hoowia  Khan 
from  committing  the  msDa^inent  of  hii 


rai's  letter.    The  conclndtng  paragraph  of    jageer  to  an  auroil  of  my  selectioD,  yet,  in 


ihat  letter,  however,  which  relates  to  Tu- 
juinmool  Hooseiu  Khan's  jageer,  having 
been  passed  over  by  your  Excellency  in 
silence,  and  I  having  in  consequence,  at  our 
last  personal  interview,  not  only  submitted 
my  own  scnlimenls  on  lite  subject,  but  also 
conveyed  to  you,  in  explicit  though  delicate 
terms  the  sentiments  of  surprise  and  con- 
cern with  which  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Govcrnor-geueral  in  Council  had  heard  of 
the  violulion  of  rights  considered  as  under 
the  guuraoteeofhis  Government,!  naturally 
expected  as  the  result  of  those  communica- 
tions, that  your  Excellency  would  have 
ordered  Tujummool  Hoosrin  Khan  to  re- 
sume the  management  of  his  jugeer.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation!  I  now  most 
earnestly  request  that,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  extraordinary  claims  of  this  family  to 
the  fiivour  of  both  states,  your  Excellency 
will  be  pleased,  without  any  further  delay, 
to  reinstate  Tujummool  Hooseiu  Khun  in 
the  unmolested  possession  of  his  jageer,  ai 
an  act  of  jnstice  on  the  part  of  your  Excel- 
lency, which  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to 
th« 


compliance   with   the  Goremor-geuerars 
desire,  the  jageer  shall  be  restored  to  the 

khan- 
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the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

1 16.  In  reply  to  the  re<i(lent*s  report  of  his  proceedings,  he  received  the  commendation 
due  to  the  zeal,  judgment,  and  ability  which  be  bad  certainly  displayed  in  conducting 
tlie^^e  discu«^sions ;  but  be  was  informed,  that  the  satisfaction  we  derived  from  the  result 
of  the  negotiation,  as  far  as  it  had  hitherto  proceeded,  was  qualifieil  by  the  reflection  that 
the  Vizier's  acquiescence  in  the  main  points  of  the  proposed  arrangement  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  the  energy  and  firmness  with  which  the  resident  had  urged  t)iem,  than  to  a  cor- 
dial admission  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency  of  the  expediency  of  the  suggested  measures 
and  to  a  sincere  desire  to  carry  them  into  effect.  With  regard  to  the  specific  measures 
recommended  by  the  resident,  it  wa^  observed  to  him  that  we  considered  them  to  be 
generally  judicious,  and  the  most  effectual  that  could  be  devised  under  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  inherent  vices  and  defects  of  his  £xcellency*s  government.  That  on  one 
point  alone  we  entertained  considerable  doubt;  not«  however,  on  the  abstract  ground  of 
expediency,  but  upon  that  of  public  faith,  as  affected  by  a  resumption  of  the  farms  before 
the  expiration  of  the  leases,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  farmers.*  Thai  we 
were  not  entirely  satisfied  of  the  argument  with  which  the  resident  met  the  Vizier's 
objection,  founded  on  that  very  ground  ;  because,  admitting  even  the  constructive  viola- 
tion of  his  engagements  with  the  Company,  which  the  resident  bad  maintained,f  it  could 
not  be  considered  to  affect  the  validity  of  a  contract  between  the  Vizier  and  his  farmers, 
and  that  we  therefore  recommended,  in  all  practicable  cases,  a  eooipromiae  with  tlie 
farmers,  but  in  none  a  compulsory  resumption  of  the  forms. 

1 17*  On  the  only  essential  article  of  the  resident's  propositions  to  which  the  Vizier  bad 
ultimately  withholdeu  his  consent,  namely,  the  resident's  participation  in  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  ameens,  it  was  observed  to  him,  that  whatever  might  be  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  participation,  we  approved  his  having  yielded  the 
point ;  first,  because  some  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  insist  upou  having  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  Vizier's  officers,  even  for 
the  execution  oi  measures  prosecutnl  under  the  influence  of  its  counsels;  and  secondly, 
because  the  object  would  in  some  degree  be  obtained  by  the  compromise  |  to  which  his 
Excellency  had  assented.  The  chief  secretary's  letter  conveying  the  above,  and  some 
additional  remarks,  will  be  found  recorded  as  per  margin.^ 

118.  We  now  proceed  to  report  the  substance  of  the  resident's  communication  of  the 
further  progress  of  his  negotiations,  from  which  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  our 
opinion  of  the  Vizier's  real  reluctance  to  the  introduction  of  any  effectual  reform  into  the 
system  of  his  administration  practically  confirmed. 

1 19.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  further  argumentative  correspondence  between 
the  Vizier  and  the  resident  with  the  detail  which  appeared  expedient  in  reporting  the 
discussions  antecedent  to  his  Exceliencv's  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  plan  of  reform. 
It  will  be  suflicient  to  state  in  general  terms  tbe  nature  of  the  objections  which  the 
Vizier  now  brought  forward  against  the  |)roiiccution  of  the  very  measures  to  which  bis 
Excellency  had  given  his  positive  assent. 

120.  He  stated  his  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  assets  and 
resources  of  liis  country  by  the  means  suggested  by  tbe  resident,  and  at  all  events  the 
impossibility  of  inspecting  and  deciding  on  the  voluminous  documenu  which,  preparatory 
to  that  object,  tbe  ameens  were  to  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  Lneknow.  He  expressed 
his  apprehension  that  the  operation  of  the  meafsures  in  quesli<m  would  throw  into  dis- 
order tbe  districu  where  at  present  no  disorder  existed,  and  where  tbe  revenues  were 
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collected  with  regularity.  That  this  effect  would  be  produced  bv  the  deputation  of 
anieens,  became  (as  bU  Excellency  conceived)  their  autliority  would  supersede  that  of 
the  aumiU.  He  alleged  that  the  iatroduction  of  (he  new  system  would  not  t^ecure  the 
accomplishment  of  one  of  its  principal  objects,  that  of  preventing  the  necessity  for  the 
frequent  employment  of  the  Company's  troops  j  and  maintained,  that  lii  the  dUtricu 
subject  to  Mehdee  Alee  Khan  (viz.  Khyrabad  and  Mohnmdie,  the  uorthern  quarter  of 
the  Vizier's  dominions),  in  the  digtrictft  lately  farmed  by  Mirza  Jan,  and  in  the  district  of 
Baraitcb,  and  other  places  where  no  disorders  existed,  and  where  tlie  rentu  were  regii' 
larly  paid,  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  changing  the  present  system.  That  the 
flourishing  state  of  those  districts  implied  that  the  peasantry  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  that  a  change  would  only  be  proiluctivc  of  loss  to  his  government.  His  ExceU 
lency,  on  these  grounds,  proposed  that  the  iie\i-  system  should  fur  the  present  be  intro- 
duced merely  for  trial  into  some  one  district  which  'might  be  considere<l  as  in  the 
greatest  disorder ;  and  if  the  result  of  this  experiment  shuuul  prove  satisfactory,  it  could 
be  intro<luced  into  the  whole. 

121.  The  Vizier,  in  support  of  what  he  had  stated  regarding  the  practical  difficulty  ot 
carrying  into  effect  the  measures  projiosed  by  the  resident,  transmitted  to  him  a  repre- 
sentation, signed  by  six  of  the  selected  ameens  to  wliom  his  Excellency  had  sliown  a 
copy  of  their  proposed  Instructions,  which  representation  referred  article  by  article  to 
the  draft  of  instructions,  specifying  i>uch  of  the  duties  as  the  ameens  would  engage  tu 
perform,  and  such  of  the  revenue  papers  as  they  would  be  able  to  ftunish,  and  stating 
the  impracticability  of  performing  the  other  required  duties  and  of  ftirnlsbing  the 
remaining  docunaents.  But  with  regard  tu  thiii  transaction,  the  resident  slated  the 
following  singular  facts,  namely,  that  from  two  of  those  six  persons  who  were  formerly 
in  his  employment  while  agent  to  the  Governor- general  in  Bundlecund,  the  resident 
received  information  that  they  had  been  furnished,  by  the  Vizier's  orders,  with  drafts  of 
the  above-mentioned  representations,  whiuh  they  were  required  to  seal  and  preient  to 
bis  Excellency  under  pain  of  his  displeasure. 

122.  The  resident  met  the  objections  staled  by  the  Vizier  by  remarks  and  expluiatioas 
which  were  certainly  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  his  Excellency's  doubts  and  apprebeosioas, 
if  such  were  really  entertained  by  him,  or  if  he  had  been  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  system  of  reform ;  but  the  following  passages  of  his  E.xcellency's  reply  to  the  reii- 
dent's  arguments  sufficiently  demonstrate  his  total  disinclination  to  the  introduetioo  of 
any  change. 

123.  To  an  observation  of  the  resident's,  that  his  Excellency's  cordial  concurrence  iu 
the  propriet)'  of  the  proposed  measures,  and  his  sincere  resolution  of  carrying  tbem  into 
complete  effect,  was  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  to  ensure  advantage  andsucceu, 
the  Vizier  replied  as  follows :  "  The  case  is  this :  that  as  immediately  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system,  the  present  settlement  of  the  country  must  be  entirely  subverted) 
and  no  part  of  It  can  remain,  and  consequently  the  failure  of  the  new  system,  or  the 
delay  or  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  complete  effect,  must  be  productive  of  certain 
loss  and  injury  to  me,  it  follows  that  a  want  of  attention  or  diligence  ou  my  part  to  give 
effect  to  the  system  in  question  cannot  be  supposed.  But  with  regard  to  a  systeoi  of 
administration,  the  adoption  and  execution  of  which  are  extremely  difficult  and  imprac- 
ticable, my  attention  and  diligence  must,  of  course,  he  totally  unavailiug.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  will  be  pleased  to  suggest  such  a  plan  for  tlie  introduction  and  eierciw 
of  the  system  as  shall  be  conformable  to  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  and  compatible  with  tbe 
perfect  exercise  of  my  independent  authority,  so  that  no  injury  nor  Gilhug  off,  the  mgsf . 
minute,  in  my  authority  can  be  occasioned,  uor  any  the  smallest  loss  of  revenue  froQl 
whatever  cause  can  arise,  and  you  satisfy  me  as  to  all  tbode  particulars,  bov  tllM  cia 
1  refuse  to  comply  with  and  adopt  your  suggestions }" 

124.  Again,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of  the  resident,  tint  the  new  syi 
assessment  was  much  milder  than  the  former,  and  tended  evidently  to  the  comf 
bappinesa  of  the  ryota,  and  to  the  ease  and  security  of  Uic  laudhuUkn^  *■"  Vixwr,i! 
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9*  fuHown :  "  Althougli  the  new  iitteni  appear  milder  to  ;ou,  «nd  though  It  be  slao  my 
with  that  tbh  •jrstrm  xhould  be  micces^riilly  aUiniuistered,  y«t  tbe  fact  i*,  that  tlie 
ulookulars  and  the  whole  of  the  zemimiars  in  my  domlniunti  have  Ion;;  been  Ed  the 
habit  of  concealing  and  witlihoMinR  the  real  as!<et9  of  their  iundg ;  and  the  new  Bjgtem 
being  calculated  to  bring  thow  practices  to  li,i{hl,  and  to  expOKe  tlie  real  capability  of 
eAcii  [Mrticular  estate,  It  is  impoivibte,  In  my  jiKlgmrnI,  to  expect  that  thi«  syiteni 
i>honld  be  agreeable  to  them  ;  and,  on  tbe  contrary,  I  am  greatly  apprehensive  Ibat 
its  introdnction  will  cause  the  zemindars  to  retire,  uur  can  we  pomibly  expect  that  it 
will  be  establi!>hed  in  the  maimer  we  wi»h,  since  it  has  not  yet  been  properly  carried 
into  effect  in  the  Honourable  Company'?  ceded  uud  contiuered  provinces,  although 
upwards  of  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  introduction  into  lliose  provinces.  Of 
what  avail,  therefore,  will  hemycontial  concurrence  in  a  business  which  it  ii  imposrible 
ur  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  7 " 

125.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singulnr  instance  of  inconstancy  in  bis  Excelleocy't 
prolessions,  that  tbe  jireceding  observations  were  communicated  to  the  resident  ooly 
live  davs  after  bis  receipt  uf  a  paper  in  which  bis  Excellency  desires  him  to  "  reit 
ussnreff  that  he  bad  no  hesitation  whatever  as  to  tbe  introduction  of  the  system  recom- 
nii-ndrd.  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  bis  Excellency  was  zealously  employed  in  putting  it 
into  a  iruiu  of  execution." 

126.  Ill  the  course  of  these  discussioits,  which  were  conducted  verbally  as  well  as  by 
correspoiwlence,  and  embraced  a  great  variety  of  subordiuate  points,  and  among  others 
u  modification  of  tlie  reiiident'k  prujtosed  iniitructions  to  tlie  onieens,  the  reaideat  pro- 
perly lulimated  to  the  Vizier,  that  any  further  altercation  or  correspondence  regwuiog 
tbe  excuses,  whether  vuliil  ur  frivolous,  alleged  by  the  umeens,  could  lend  only  to  pro- 
crastinate tbe  iutruductiuu  uf  the  salutary  sytem  of  reform  recommended  by  the 
Guvernur-general  in  Council;  tliat  not  one  uf  those  excuses,  even  admitting  their 
validity,  was  uf  a  nature  to  preclude  the  iiitnxluction  of  that  nyptem,  or  to  im|wde  its 
progress,  in  tbe  manner  which  tbe  Oritish  Government  desired,  namely,  to  tbe  imme- 
■liute  iniproveiiient  uf  the  eundltion  of  bis  Excellency's  landholders  and  peasantry, 
and  to  the  cunse(|ueiit  advantage  uf  the  »tate,  as  well  as  to  the  future  increase  of  iu 
revenue;  and  ou  xhvte  and  utlier  ground::,  the  resident  again  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  Excelleneytu  despatch  the  ainei'ns  into  every  district  uf  his  dominions  without  further 
delay,  delivering  to  them,  however,  tbe  proclaniatloos  and  instrnctions  in  tbe  terms  of 
the  resident's  original  drafts. 

127-  Tlie  resident  observed,  that  a  perpetual  or  even  a  decennial  settlement  of  tbe 
revenue,  which  would  require  a  minute  investigation  to  ascertain  the  real  assets  of  the 
land,  had  not  been  recominendL'd  to  hit  Excellency;  that  neither  was  It  advisable  for 
the  present ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  triennial  fcttlement  at  a  moderate  rate  of  assess- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  giving  confidence  tu  the  zemindars  and  peasantry,  and  encou- 
raging the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  all  that  bad  been  suggested ;  and  that,  for  this 
beneficial  purpose,  tbe  duties  whicb  the  six  ameens  had  engaged  for  (in  the  repre- 
Kutation  alluded  to  in  tbe  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  paragraph),  and  the  documents 
which  they  had  promised  to  furuish,  if  executed  and  prepared  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
In  the  spirit  of  tbe  proposed  instructions,  by  ill  tbe  officers  whom  his  Excellency  might 
appoint,  would  be  amply  sufficient ;  and  that  a  triennial  settlement,  proceeding  out  of 
the  labours  of  the  anieenv,  if  concluded  agreeably  to  the  resident's  suggestions,  would 
fully  answer  the  object  proposed  liy  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  in  its  commence- 
meoi. 

128.  Tbe  resident's  letter  encloilog  the  correspondence,  of  whicb  wc  have  briefly 
Mated  tbe  substance,  contained  a  detaileil  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  that  point 
ot  bis  proceediogs  which  had  attractetl  our  particular  notice,  namely,  bis  supposed 
■ntsesnon  relative  to  the  rpsumption  of  farms  before  tbe  expiration  of  the  leases,  or 
wnbimt  tbe  consent  of  the  farmers.    It  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  result  of  tbe  resl- 
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tbal  alt  the  leases  in  the  Vizier's  dominions,  with  the  exeeptioa  of  thow  of  Kfafrabail 
and  Mohumdie,  which  had  three  years  to  run,  and  a  few  other  inconsiderable  districts 
tinder  chaise  of  Mehdee  Alee  Khan,  wonid  actually  expire  at  the  close  of  the  current 
year ;  and  with  regard  to  those  which  formed  exceptions,  the  resident  deemed  it  hb 
duty,  in  consequence  of  our  remarks,  to  signify  to  the  Vizier  that  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system  of  assessment  into  those  particulur  districts,  althongh  exiiedient  in 
the  highest  degree  on  general  grounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  his  Excel- 
lency's administration,  ought  not  to  take  effect  but  by  compromise  with  the  farmer, 
which  compromise  his  Excellency  promised  to  endeavour  to  settle  with  Mebdee  Alec 

KtMD. 

129.  The  resident's  despatch  above  referred  to  \7ill  be  found  recorded  as  per 
margin." 

130.  From  all  thut  had  now  passed,  it  was  evident,  In  our  opioiou,  that  the  Vizier, 
while  he  admitted  the  necessity  oi  a  reform,  because  he  could  neither  deny  the  facts  nor 
resist  the  arguments  on  which  that  necessity  was  founded,  and  while  he  acknowledged 
the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  treaty  of  executing  such  reform  at  the  suggcstioa  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  British  Government,  did  not  desire  that  it  should  take  effect ;  and 
that  under  the  inflncnce  of  this  disposition,  his  eETorts  were  employed  to  render  the  pro- 
posed system  abortive,  by  means  cun»iisteiit  with  an  ostensible  solicitude  to  jiromote  the 
success  of  it. 

131.  We  could  not  but  apprehend  that  (he  inclination  of  bb  Excellency's  mind  would 
lead  him,  and  his  unlimiteil  means  of  clandestine  influence  and  control  would  enable  bim, 
to  realize  all  the  difficulties  and  impedinienis  which  be  had  represented  as  opposing  the 
practicability  of  the  meditated  plan  of  reform,  but  which  do  not  really  belong  to  it :  that 
ne  would  then  be  disposed  to  triumph  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  lo  charge  the 
British  Government,  as  in  fiict  he  actually  had  chara;ed  it,  with  (he  pursuit  of  a  chimerical 
system  of  theoretical  improvement,  tending  only  to  produce  confusion  and  loss  of  revenue, 
and  to  deduce  from  its  failure  the  practical  superiority  of  thut  mode  of  assessment  and 
collection,  which  having  been  established  from  dit-tint  times,  was,  however  defectivsi, 
best  adapted  (o  the  habits  and  genius  of  the  people,  and  best  calculated  to  realise  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

132.  In  truth,  those  enlarged  principles  of  polity  which  embrace  a  considermlion  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  (he  people,  which  provide  for  the  security  of  the  rigbtaand 
property  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  for  their  protection  asainst  the  ahuBei  of  power, 
for  (he  control  of  injuctice  and  oppression,  which  reject  the  allurements  of  immediate  pe- 
cuniary advantage  in  favour  of  the  more  distant  but  solid  benefits  arising  from  the  purity 
of  the  admin iiitrat ion  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  are  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Vizier,  and  adverse  to  the  natural  propensities  of  bis  mind  and  dispoaition. 
from  the  tenor  of  the  resident's  reports,  these  propensities  appeared  to  be  too  6nnlj 
established  to  admit  of  the  expectation  which  Government  was  willing  originally  to  in- 
dulge, that  they  might  be  made  to  yield  (o  the  force  of  argument  and  reason,  rdnntmrd 
to  an  understanding  certainly  of  no  ordinary  class,  and  supported  by  all  the  influence  of 
the  British  power,  the  stipulations  of  treaty,  and  the  present  resident's  cealoua  wid  nble 
agency. 

133.  We  directed  those  observations  to  be  stated  lo  (he  resident  in  replying  to  faU  last- 
mentioned  despatch,  intimating  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  object  of  slatiog  tbeoi 
was  not  to  discourage  the  continuunce  of  his  efforts,  but  partly  to  afford  bim  the  salicbe- 
tion  of  knowing  (hat  we  were  Cully  aware  of  (he  difficulties  which  opposed  then,  aad 
would  nut  be  disposed  to  ascribe  their  loo  probable  failure  to  any  defect  of  abilihr  ur 
exertion  on  his  part,  and  partly  to  place  him  on  his  guard  a^abst  tluwe  nrlt,  by  irBiefa 
the  Ju»t  and  benevolent  intentions  of^the  British  Government  in  urging  the  reforiD  njgbC  ^ 
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be  cooTerted  into  the  eborga  of  having  occasioitad  n  matBrinL  defalcatioD  of  bb  Exeel- 

leiicy's  reveouea,  and  ioTolved  bis  couotry  in  cooruaioii,  by  nflectiaj;  tba  nibvcnioa  of  a 

loD^-flelabUfhed  ■j^stcm  of  aweaanent  and  collection  without  subalkuting  another,  either 

efficient  in  its  operation  or  adequate  to  the  purpovee  for  which  it  wai  proposed.     While 

be  persevered  in  his  endeavonrs,  Iherelbre,  to  accomplish  at  least  a   partial  rerorm  of       u—Bnunn 

the  Vizier's  administration,  the  resident  was  instrucled  to  bo  careful  not  to  suffer  the     iSthOciT^'l. 

effects  of  his  Excellency's  open  or  clandestine  obstruction  to  be  charged  iinon  the  inefficacy  ^ 

of  the  system  itself,  as  recommended  to  his  adoption.     These  instructions,  which  were  Uude. 

dated  the  Sist  June,  will  be  found  recorded  as  per  margin.** 

134.  In  his  next  despatch  the  resident  reported  the  details  of  a  conference  with  the 
Vizier  to  which  he  liaa  alluded  in  his  preceding  letter.  On  that  occasioo  the  resident 
answered  categorically,  and  with  much  force  and  justice,  every  point  of  the  Vizier'a  otgec- 
lions,  doubts,  and  apprehensions;  previously  noticing,  however,  his  Excellency's  total 
silence  on  those  points  at  the  lime  when  he  consented  to  nil  the  fundamental  artJclM  of 


the  resident's  propositions,  and  the  conRequcnt  inadmissibility  of  the  arguments  now 
employed  by  the  Vizier,  in  a  form  inconsislent  with  his  previous  unqualifi^  assent :  an 
assent  which,  with  reference  to  the  positive  obligations  of  treaty  to  esublish  an  improved 


svstem  of  administration,  became  as  binding  as  the  treaty  itself,  and  to  which  therefore, 
tne  resident  observed,  be  had  a  right  to  insist  on  his  Excellency's  adherence.  For  the  de- 
tails of  this  discussion  we  refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  resident's  despatch  recorded 
as  per  margin.f 

135.  Having  refuted  all  the  grounds  on  which  his  Excellency  founded  either  his  avowed 
disinclination  to  fulfil  the  engagements  to  which  he  had  consented  on  the  subject  of  the 
reform,  or  Ihe  pleas  under  whicn  he  evidently  sought  to  evade  the  execution  of  them  by 
procrastination,  and  having  drawn  from  his  Excellency  a  repeated  rect^nition  of  the 
obligation  of  those  engavenienls,  the  resident  proceeded  to  recapitulate  each  article  for  his 
Excellency's  reconsideration,  connecting  each  in  its  turn  with  one  of  the  four  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  reform  statetl  in  the  Gnvernor-generBl  in  Council's  inntruclions  of  the 
88tu  December  1810,  tiz. : — First,  A  division  and  subdivision  of  his  Excellency's  do- 
minions into  zillahti  and  muhiiN,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  all  the  subse- 
quent arrungemenls.  Tbrtt  preliminary  measure  his  Excellency  declared  to  be  totally 
unohjectiontible  as  fnr  a*  it  was  practicable,  and  offered  to  send  his  dewan  to  the  resident 
for  the  purpow  of  concluding  tnal  nrrangeBienl.  Secondly,  The  deputation  of  emeens  to 
all  Ihe  muhuls,  to  investigate  the  stale  of  the  country,  and  to  collect  revenue  documents, 
with  a  view  to  the  moderate  asaesament  of  Ihe  lands.  To  the  immediate  ami  universal 
adoption  of  this  measure  his  Excellency  opposed,  as  before,  bis  apprehension  of  general 
disorder  in  Ihe  country  by  Ihe  enpersesaion  of  all  his  officer*  at  once^  and  also  his  engage- 
ments with  some  farmers  who  deserved  well  of  his  goremment,  and  whose  districts  he 
alleged  were  in  excellent  order. 

136.  T^is  lost  objection  led  tu  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  his  Excellency  ad- 
mitted that  almost  the  whole  of  the  teases  were  for  a  single  year  only,  and  mentioned  the 
death  of  the  fanner  of  Baraitcfa,  the  farm  of  which  district  therefore,  although  it  had  been 
granted  for  a  term  of  veers,  was  reaamaUe.  Tlie  districts  of  Khyrabad  and  Mohumdie, 
mder  M^dee  Alee  Kban,  he  stated,  were  also  farmed  for  i  term  of  years,  as  before 
noticed. 

137.  The  resident  gatfiered  from  his  Excrilency's  Further  remarks,  that  a  moiety,  if  not 
more,  of  hb  Bxcellcney'i  donunions  was  alreadr  under  the  management  of  aroanee  aumils, 
or  offices  corresponding  m  saoe  degree  in  ttieir  nmctions  with  those  employed  by  the  Britiih 
Government  in  sioulHr  trusts ;  and  this  circmnstance  su^rested  a  propos^  which  the  resi- 
^■■t  WW  about  to  malEB  for  the  removal  of  the  Vider's  appreheusions,  when  he  iatcmiptcd 
te  raddeat  bj  itaUny  it  Imnirif,  MiMnlf.  tbKt  Hm  investigation  and  coUectio«  of  revenue 
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papers  should  be  committed  to  the  officers  already  employed  in  those  districts,  under  the  in- 
siructions  which  the  residentbad  suggested  for  the  ameeus,  aixl  with  the  further  benefit  of  the 
proclamation  in  tlie  Vizier's  amended  terms.  By  this  arrangenieDt  his  Excellency  admitted 
that  a  number  of  his  apprehensions  would  bo  removed ;  and  it  was  agreed  lliat  this  proposal 
should  be  committed  to  writing  and  maturely  considered  by  his  Excellency^  who  protnised  to 
signify  his  determination  upon  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

138.  The  resident  then  proceeded  to  state  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  agreement, 
viz.  a  provision  for  a  triennial  settlement  with  the  landholders,  &c.  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
assessment,  under  a  gradation  of  engagements  for  that  period  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  state, 
and  ultimately  the  establishment  of  a  cnurt  of  justice  and  efficient  police  in  each  rilIaJi| 
when  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  should  be  concluded.  To  bDth  these  articles  his  Kx- 
cellency  signilied  his  implicit  adherence ;  and  the  conference  concluded  with  a  promise,  on 
the  part  of  the  resident,  to  submit  the  heads  of  it  to  his  Excellency  on  the  same  or  the 
ensuing  day. 

139.  'I'his  was  accunlingly  done,  and  that  document  will  he  found  on  record  as  noted  in 
the  margin.*  His  Excellency,  in  his  reply  to  that  document,  still  profened  his  adherence 
to  all  the  articles  of  aL^reenieiit,  although  he  declared  the  fulfiniciit  of  them  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  removal  of  a  few  remaining  apprehensions,  of  which,  as  his  Excellancy  m^lected  to 
Specify  them,  having  referred  for  a  knowledge  of  them  to  documeutsalready  inpowessiou  of 
the  resident,  the  latter  desired  an  explanation. 

140.  This  correspondence  also  hiid  reference  to  other  points  of  detail  which  it  is  not 
material  to  notice,  with  the  exception  of  his  Excellency's  positive  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  n(  the  British  Government"  in  the  procla- 
mation proposed  by  the  resident  :  his  Excellency  conceived  that  the  insertion  of  those 
words  would  alTecthis  authority,  as  ihey  implied  that  the  arrangement  was  adopted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  British  Government.  I'he  resident  deemed  their  insertion  essential, 
with  a  view  to  give  to  the  people  that  confidence  which  they  would  derive  from  the  declared 
association  iS  the  British  Government  in  the  new  arranjjemeiit ;  but  finding  the  Vizier  in- 
flexible on  this  point,  he  ultimately  relinquished  it, 

141.  The  Vizier's  withholding  any  reply  during  fifteen  days  to  the  resident's  written  re- 
quest for  an  explanation  of  his  Excellency's  remaining  doubts  and  apprehensions  produced 
a  further  correspondence,  which  the  resident  reported  in  another  despatch  recorded  as  per 
margin.t 

1-1'i.  In  consenuence  of  that  delay,  the  resident  addressed  a  letter  cf  remotutraocc  to  the 
Vizier,  in  which  lie  again  called  upon  his  Excelleucy  to  fulfil  his  own  positive  engagements, 
by  immediately  transmitting  to  the  resident  a  sketch  of  the  division  and  subdirisioa  of  hie 
country,  by  adopting  the  necessary  meosurcsfur  the  collection  of  the  revenue  papers  and  the 
invesligatiun  of  the  state  of  the  districts,  either  by  deputing  ameens,  an  proponed  by  the 
resident,  or  by  issuing  instructions  to  the  auniils,  according  to  the  modified  proposal  before 
mentioned. 

On  this  occasion  the  resident,  with  a  view  to  remove  every  pretext  oo  the  partt^ 
er  to  an  immediate  futlilment  of  his  engagements,  concetied  the  points  to  which  fail 
Excellency  h.id  objected,  namely, — First,  The  deputation  of  new  ameens;  in  lieu  of  which 
the  readmit  agreed  that  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  districts  and  the  ooUactioB  «f 
the  revMiue  papers  should  be  committed  to  the  aumils  actually  in  authority  under  the  mw 
cliar:ie(er  of  uineens,  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  proclamation  and  inrtnwtiaaBj^  "dr 
Secondly,  The  insertion  cf  the  words  "with  the  advice  and  coocuirenee  of  tl 
Goveninient "  in  tlie  proclamation. 

144.  These  concessions  might  certainly  have  been  expected  to  indaea  the  TU 
ceed  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  giraa  Irii  am 
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the  ccmtrary,  his  Exaelleney  hmd  recauwe  to  new  evasiomi,  as  wdl  as  to  the  revival  of  his 
fbrmer  objections^  iJlhoogfa  those  objections  had  reference  solely  to  tlie  very  arrangement 
which  the  resident  had  consented  to  abandon,  namely,  the  deputation  of  ameens.  The 
Visier  referred  to  the  resident's  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  his  Excellency's  remaining- 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  with  a  Tiew  to  remove  them  ;  to  the  resident's  having  transmitted 
to  the  Presidency  a  copy  of  the  Visier *s  statement  of  objections  to  the  deputation  of  ameens, 
and  also  to  the  resident's  having  objected  to  the  ))artifid  deputation  of  ameens  to  the  two 
districts  of  Purtaubgurh  and  Sultanpore,  a  deputation  proposed  by  his  Excellency  in  tlie 
course  of  the  negotiations,  nnder  his  suggested  scheme  of  making  a  trial  of  the  new  system 
in  one  or  two  districts^  and  on  these  grounds  the  Vizier  founded  an  assumption,  not  only 
that  tlie  subject  of  his  doubts  and  apprehensions  was  under  reference,  but  that  the  deputa* 
tion  of  ameens  was  suspended  at  the  resident's  own  request,  and  that  consequently  tliis 
measure  being  preliminary  to  the  whole  project  of  reform,  eveiy  other  measure  connected 
with  it  was  necessarily  suspended. 

145.  To  this  extraordinary  document  the  resident  replied  in  great  detail,  exposing  and 
reftitiog  every  plea  on  which  bis  Excellency  had  endeavoured  to  justify  bis  departure  from 
his  engagements ;  and  on  the  same  occasion,  with  a  view  to  leave  his  Excellency  no 
shadow  of  pretext  for  further  delay,  the  resident  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  evils 
represented  bv  his  Excellency  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  deputing  ameens  to 
collect  materials  and  pave  the  way  for  the  future  assessment  of  the  lands  on  moderate 
terms,  and  under  a  triennial  settlement ;  evils  which,  on  the  present  occasion^  bis  Excel- 
lency thought  proper,  in  exaggerated  language,  to  describe  as  being  the  subversion  of  his 
authority,  the  retirement  and  disaffection  of  bis  subiects,  general  disorder  in  the  country, 
a  suapension  of  the  collections,  and  a  total  loss  of  balances* 

146.  The  resident  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  these  assumed  apprehensions  by  ad- 
verting to  the  exactly  parallel  case  of  the  Ceded  Provinces,  which  at  the  period  of  the 
cession  were  in  the  same  state  as  the  reserved  dominions,  but  which  were  Drought  into 
their  present  flouribhing  condition  under  the  British  Government  by  the  very  measures 
now  recommended  to  the  Vizier,  and  were  by  the  agency  of  ameens  formerly  his  Excel- 
lency's subjects. 

147.  The  resident,  in  his  despatch  enclosing  copies  of  the  above-mentioned  documents, 
stated  the  following  observation  relative  to  the  state  of  the  negotiation  :  <^  The  eflTect  of 
this  last  letter  (meaning  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  remains  yet  to  be 
iteen.  I  cannot  relinquish  the  hope  of  his  Excellency's  being  ultimately  induced  to  evince 
a  cordial  concurrence  in  the  just  views  of  the  government  for  his  own  eminent  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  people;  and  I  am  further  encouraged  to 
indulge  this  expectation,  by  reflecting  that  the  expiration  of  the  present  current  Fusly 
year  will  shortly  of  itself  supersede  the  existing  revenue  arranffcnients,  and  that  as  his 
Excellency  can  scarcely  entertain  the  design  of  renewing  the  leases  of  the  farmers  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Government,  as  conveyed  by  the  Governor- 

Emeral  s  letter,  nor  can  he  propose  to  himselt^  at  any  future  period,  the  support  of  the 
ritish  troops  to  the  exercise  of  the  present  system  of  his  administration.  He  must  soon 
see  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  measures  of  relbrm,  or  of  sacriflcing  wantonly  a  large 
portion  of  his  revenue." 

148.  In  this  expectation,  however,  the  resident  was  deceived ;  and  in  his  next  despatch, 
recorded  as  per  margin,*  he  had  occasion  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Vizier, 
in  which  his  Excellency  asMrted  that  he  bad  never  made  any  positive  promises  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  reform  recommended  oy  the  British  Govern- 
ment* denied  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
Mi  adoption)  and  renisserting  his  former  refuted  pleas  and  arguments,  declared  liis  reso- 
lution 
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No.  36.  lotion  not  to  adopt  any  of  thoso  mesiures,  unlegs  every  subjeet  of  doubt  and  apprehensioa 

nMimW:  regarding  the  effects  of  their  operation  should  be  removed  trom  his  mind. 

Letter  from  tbe  ^^^'  '^  ''  remarkable  that  thia  retraction  followed  a  perK>nal  conference  between  thn 

Vizier  and  the  resident,  in  which  the  latter  expoied  in  a  forcible  manner  hi*  Ezcellmicy'fl 

continued  preTarieations  and  evasioDS,  and  by  argument  and  remonttranca  unarently 

„ aneceeded  in  persuading  hta  Excellency  to  abandon  his  untenable  objeetiont  to  toe  proae- 

Qi|j|^  cution  of  the  measurea  m  agitation. 

150.  Tbe  arguments  which,  according  to  the  resident's  report,  seemed  to  prodnee  the 
most  impression  on  the  Vizier's  mind,  were  substantially  those  to  which  he  adverted  in 
his  former  despatch,  as  quoted  in  the  I47th  paragraph,  and  were  stated  to  tbe  Vizier  in 
the  followiog  terms,  viz. : — **  That  a  renewal  of  any  of  the  leases  which  were  now  about 
to  expire,  or  the  consignment  of  any  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  ftature  management 
of  farmers,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  and  to  the  expreas 
terms  of  the  Governor-general's  letter,  could  not,  tbe  resident  trusted,  be  in  his  Excel- 
lency's contemplation  :  that  (he  future  assistance  or  support  of  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Britiah  army  to  the  present  baneful  system  of  assessment  and  eoUectioa,  or  lo  any  of  ila 
iastruiaents  in  the  person  of  his  Excellency's  aumils,  was  totally  out  of  tbe  queuion;  and 
that,  under  all  those  circumstances,  it  behoved  his  Excellency  to  consider  under  what  so 
beneficial  arrangement  as  the  plan  suggested  by  the  British  Government  the  reaotircea 
of  his  country  could  be  realized,  and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  lacured 
against  thr  probable  insurrections  of  the  landholders,  the  efl'ects  of  their  t^prvsiioD  and 
despair." 

151.  A  note  of  these  observations  bis  Excellency  requested  tbe  resident  to  leave  in  his 
hands,  promising  to  make  a  personal  consideration  of  the  subject  of  them  in  the  covrse  of 
■  lew  aays.  The  resident  nad  accordingly  prepared,  though  not  transmitted,  a  letter 
eoBtaining  the  substance  of  his  verbal  renmrks  and  arguments,  when  he  received  the 
extraordinary  letter  from  his  Excellency  already  noticed,  which  however  only  rendered 
the  more  necessary  the  transmission  of  (hat  which  the  resident  had  prepared. 

158.  The  resident  closed  his  report  upon  (his  unexpected  issue  of  the  negotiation  in  the 
following  terms :  "  On  a  retroitpect  of  the  whole  of  tbe  proceedinfpt  in  this  arduous  and 
important  negotiation,  hiu  Excellency  the  Vice-president  in  Council  will,  I  doubt  not,  do 
me  the  justice  lo  believe  that  every  possible  exertion  of  my  iudcment  and  zeal  has  been 
applied,  in  the  lin^t  instance,  (o  prevail  on  his  Excellency  the  Vizier  (o  acquiesce  in  the 
salutary  arrangements  proposed  to  him  by  the  Itlght  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in 
-Oounril :  that,  further,  iioargument^  which  the  instructions  of  the  Government  nggested, 
or  (he  nature  uf  the  case  and  subsequent  occurrences  required,  has  been  omitted  on  my 


part,  with  the  vietv  and  for  the  purpose  of  induring  his  Excellency  lo  banish  hit  ini^iMry 
fears  and  to  adhere  to  his  original  eni^agements ;  and  that  his  Excellency's  ultimate  danial 
of  those  encagemenis,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  terms  of  a  written  document  BDtlwnti- 
cated  by  a  Tetter  under  his  seal,  wnen  every  argument  and  even  plausible  pretext  fcr  far- 
ther delay  had  been  repelled,  is  a  circumstance  which  1  eoald  not  hava  foraaeen,  mmI 
which  no  exertion  of  my  judgment  could  at  any  time  have  enabled  ne  to  gaard  agaiart. 

"  1  am  still  encouraged  to  hope  for  some  favourable  change  in  the  mind  of  his  Exoellfliiaf 
the  Vi/ivr  as  the  ciTcct  of  my  last  letter  ;  and  I  shall  not  faH  to  take  adrant^e  of  loao' 
a  cha  ^e,  ir  produced,  for  tbe  purpose  of  renewing;  the  discussion  and  of  proaeeutinf  it  t* 
a  sat.-r.u'iury  cuiiclusion.  ■ 

"  ;.  Irui  and  decided  refusal  of  the  future  assistance  of  our  troops  to  eupport  tbo  proeeed- 
tiigs  ( I  .  If  aumils  or  coerce  defaulting  lemindars,  must  of  neoeasi^  have  tan  desired  vlteet 
Jnav  .;  Iititiiedtinie  ;  and  a  declaratiuu  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  thsfiuvemmeDt,  in 
a  diri  ■  lJres:i  frum  the  honourable  the  Vice-president  to  bii  Exodlencr  the  V^iiier,  wouidi 
]  hull:     '    ■<>iii-ei\c,  he  ufu^e  in  accelerating  the  accomplishmentefthe  oqacL" 

l-'i .  I  '  .>ni  the  tenor  of  these  last  reports  we  were  finally  coo^elled  to  enlerloitt  a  ooo- 
«iciii»     !:  le  impracticability  of  obtaioiiig  the  Viriar's  cone  ''         'm  uf  reform 
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so  earnestly  reeommetided  to  his  adoption,  excepting  only  by  measures  of  absolute  compul- 
sion,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  renewea  and  direct  urgen^  on  the  part  of  thisGovemment^ 
founded  on  the  oblif^tions  of  treaty^  and  accompanied  by  the  dodaration  suggested  in  the 
last  parai^raph  of  the  resident's  despatch^  as  abo?e  ouoted ;  and  from  the  adoption  of  mean 
suret  of  this  description  we  considered  ourselvcv  to  oe  withheld,  not  only  by  considerations 
affecting,  in  our  judgment,  the  very  existence  of  the  connexion  on  its  actual  basis  between 
the  two  states,  but  by  the  conviction  that  the  Vizier's  involuntary  acquiescence  in  the 
system  of  reform,  even  to  the  full  extent  proposed  by  the  resident,  would  fail  to  secure  its 
successful  operations ;  for  perverted  and  erroneous  as  are  the  views  and  sentiments  of  his 
Excellency,  he  would  have  an  interest  in  rendering  that  system  abortive,  and  we  were  welt 
aware  that  his  means  of  doing  so  were  unlimited  and  beyond  control.  This  consideration, 
indeed,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  when  he  issued  his 
instructions  to  the  resident  of  the  28th  December  1810,  and  it  consequently  was  never  in  the 
contemplation  of  Government  to  carry  the  negotiation  to  the  extreme  now  suggested  by  the 
resident. 

154.  The  object  of  the  reference  in  those  instructions  to  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
Vifier  by  treaty,  and  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the  British  Government  employed  its 
troops  for  the  suppression  of  disorders  occasioned  by  the  evils  and  abuses  of  his  Excellency's 
administration,  or,  to  state  the  case  more  strongly,  in  supporting  the  course  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  was  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  that  government  to  demand  from  the  Vizier  of 
reform  of  his  administration,  and  to  supply  the  arc^ments  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
the  greatest  efficacv  in  convincing  the  Vizier  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  and  in  persuading 
him  to  adopt  it.  We  could  not  but  be  of  opinion,  therefore,  highly  as  we  approved  (be 
resident's  zeal  and  able  exertions,  manifesteu  in  the  conduct  of  this  arduous  negotiation, 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  declaring  to  the  Vizier  a  positive  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  refuse  in  future  the  aid  of  its  troops  in  the  suppression  of  disorders  in 
his  Excellency's  country,  although  those  disorders  should  be  occasioned  by  the  oppressions 
or  misconduct  of  his  officers ;  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  measures,  as  above  explained, 
would  entirely  change  the  ground  of  negotiation,  would  bring  into  immediate  question  the 
continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  relations  between  the  two  states  as  established  by  treaty  ; 
but  the  course  of  proceeding  suggested  by  the  resident  appeared  to  us  to  be  objectionable 
on  other  grounds,  namely,  on  the  doubt  which  we  entertained  of  its  being  supported  by  the 
laws  and  principles  whicn  regulate  the  interpretation  of  treaties. 

155.  In  the  instructions  which  on  this  tccasion  were  issued  under  our  authority  to  the 
resident,  these  several  points  were  discussed  at  great  length.  Instead  of  stating  the  details 
of  these  discussions  in  tne  body  of  this  address,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Honourable  Court 
to  the  record  of  those  instructions  which  will  be  found  on  the  Consultation  noted  in  the 
margin.^ 

156.  These  observations,  the  resident  was  informed,  were  not  intended  in  any  degree  as 
a  defence  of  the  Viner*s  conduct,  which  we  admitted  to  have  been  marked  by  prevarication, 
evasion,  and  insincerity  throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  the  late  arduous  negotiation  ;  but 
they  were  stated,  first,  because  we  deemed  it  of  importance  that  the  resident  should  be 
apprized  cf  our  sentiments  on  a  question  affecting  the  stability  of  the  engagements  subsisting 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Vizier,  and  the  obligations  of  public  faith ;  and 
secondly,  as  being  introductory  to  the  resolution  which  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to 
adopt,  under  the  certain  disappointment  of  all  the  resident's  zealous  and  able  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  Uovemor-geDeral  in  Council's  instructions  of  the  28th  De- 
cember 1810,  and  under  the  conviction  ahready  stated,  that  even  the  Vizier's  acquiescence  in 
every  part  of  the  proposed  plan  of  reform^  in  the  actiml  temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind, 
would  fail  to  secure  any  of  the  benefits  whidi  Us  cordial  adoption  of  it  would  unquestionably 
produce. 

157.  That 
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IJ7.  Tliatresolutiou  was  thereliiiquislimcut,for  die  present  atleast,  ofany  furthcreffortd 
on  tile  assumed  ^ouiid  that  tho  protraction  of  thu  aegotiatlon,  and  the  subsequent  delay  in 
tile  adoption  of  preliminary  measures  and  arrangemcuts,  occasioned  aalelv  by  his  Excellency's 
insincere  and  disingenuous  conduct,  until  the  near  approach  of  the  termination  of  the  current 
Fuslyyear,  had  rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  reform  at  the  present  season  im- 
practicable. The  resident  at  the  same  time  was  instructed  not  to  dis^isc  from  the  Vtxier 
the  sentiments  of  disappointment  with  which  we  had  contemplated  his  Excellency's  con- 
duct during  the  whole  of  the  negotiation,  and  now  contemplated  the  elTects  of  it  in  the 
suspension  of  the  salutary  and  unobjectionable  system  of  reform  recommended  to  his 
adoption. 

158>  The  rcMdcnt,  in  his  denpatch  on  the  subject  uf  the  negotiation  received  next  after 
the  traiisiniftsiDn  of  tlic  above-tlescrlbed  instructioiiK  (which  despatch  is  recorded  as  per 
margin"),  havini;  noticed  an  indit^position  tvitb  whicli  the  Vizier  had  been  troubled,  and 
whicli  hod  ucca.sioned  a  suspension  of  the  net^otiatiuu,  stated  tliat  he  hod  received  infor- 
niation  of  a  circular  order  having  been  issued  to  all  farmers  of  revenue  (with  the  exception 
of  Mehdee  Alec  Khan*  whose  lease,  as  before  mentioned,  had  several  years  to  run),  pur- 
porting that  no  renewal  of  their  leases  would  be  granted,  and  that  the  revenues  wereiu 
future  to  be  collected  under  the  aumanec  system  exclusively. 


159.  The  resident  took  this  occA<iion  to  reply  to  the  instructions  of  the  21rt  June  (the 
substance  of  which  is  staled  in  the  one  htimlrctl  and  tiiirtieth  and  followinif  paragraphs 
of  thisi  Report),  expressing  our  opinion  of  the  Vizier's  decided  disinclination  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  reform,  and  our  consetpiunt  upprehenKion  of  his  Excellency's 
probable  endeavours  to  render  its  operation  nliortive;  and  putting  the  resident  on  bb 

guard  agiunst  those  iirts  by  which  the  just  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  British 
overnmcnt  in  urgini^  the  reform  might  he  converted  into  the  charge  of  having  occa- 
sioned a  material  (lefalcation  of  his  Bxcellency's  revenues,  and  involved  his  country  In 
confusion,  hy  etfecting  the  oubvcrslon  of  a  lung-established  system  of  assewment  and 
collection,  without  substituting  another  either  efficient  i»  its  operations  or  adequate  tu 
the  purposes  fur  which  it  was  proposed. 

160.  The  resident  stated  himself  to  be  well  aivare  of  the  necessity  of  this  caution,  and 
to  have  kept  it  uniformly  in  view :  observing,  however,  that  with  regard  to  thin  point  of 
onr  apprehension,  Goverumcnt  might  be  cunsidered  to  be  sulliciently  secure ;  for  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  Vizier'^  being  at  length  hiippily  induced  to  ful6l  his  engagements  witli 
tin-  i'c*si<lent,  and  to  execute  the  meu:>tires  uf  reform  inider  the  constant  influence  uf  his 
luggi'stions,  proceeding  on  his  Excellency's  own  correct  ami  unreserved  cum  muni  cation 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  re«identV  advice  might  be  intended  ui  apply,  the  iufur- 
matiou  which  he  (the  resident)  already  imssejtsed  reganling  the  character  aod  disposiliun 
of  the  principal  landholders,  and  the  state  of  the  country  ami  popuhition  at  large, 
enabled  him  with  confidence  to  predict  the  successful  progress  uf  those  measures  in  every 
district  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  without  uny  material  defalcation  of  hit  revenue 
dnring  even  the  first  three  years  of  reform,  and  with  a  certain  prospect  of  increaae  at 
the  beginning  uf  the  second  settlement  of  tlic  revenue ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  bit 
Excellency  were  seriously  disposed,  and  being  so  disposed  sbouhl  be  permitted  to  depart 
from  any  one  of  his  engagements  with  the  resident,  to  commence  hereafUr,  as  be  awA 
already  iin  one  or  two  occasions  commcnceil,  what  hi*  Excellency  termed  a  partial  moA 
experiinontal  reform  of  the  system  of  ai^sessmcnt  and  collection  of  bis  revenne — if  Mi 
Excellency  conlinuetl,  as  heretofore,  to  withliuld  every  degree  of  nsefiit  and  [apoftaat 
infurmution  from  the  British  resident  at  his  Court,  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  rel^* 
occasionally  un  n  few  unimportant  points,  and  to  evince  a  total  dis reganl  of  that  • 
in  every  instatice  where  it  might  oppose  his  own  baneful  propensitien  or  the  opph 
views  of  hi't  guvcrnmeiit — uiiclcr  such  circumstances^  tbe  resideat  obaerredf  the  UKtc^ 
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whether  partial  or  total,  of  the  projected  meamres  of  reformi  and  the  future  decrea<se  of  a 
revenue  which  was  actually  decrea»injf  with  extraordinary  rapidity  every  year,  could  not, 
OD  anv  principle,  be  referred  to  the  councils  of  the  British  Government  or  of  it«(  repre- 
sentative, nor  could  they  constitute  a  valid  charge  against  the  efficiency  of  a  general 
system  of  reform,  which  to  be  executed  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  existing  engage- 
ments between  the  two  states  must  be  executed  with  the  uniform  concurrence  and  advice 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  officers,  and  the  total  failure  of  which  might  in  this  latter 
case,  and  in  this  case  alone,  be  made  a  ground  of  charge  or  reproach  against  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  British  Government. 

16L  The  despatch  above  referred  to  was  succeeded  by  another  three  days  later  in  date 
(and  recorded  as  per  margin*),  communicating  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  arfdress  from  his 
Excellency  the  Vizier,  representing,  in  the  language  of  apparent  alarm,  his  extreme  in- 
deposition,  entreating  the  resident  to  visit  him  taking  with  him  two  or  three  physicians, 
ana  expressing  in  terms  of  extraordinary  warmth  his  Excellency's  confidence  in  the 
resident's  friendship  and  sympathizing  kindness.  The  resident  stated  that  he  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons :  that  the  physicians  pronounced  his  disorder  to  be  nierely  rheumatic, 
and  though  severe  not  danc^erous:  that  he  hail  remained  a  considerable  time  in  attend- 
ance on  his  Excellency,  administering  every  degree  of  cons«)lation  which  the  nature  of 
bis  complaint,  the  apparent  condition  of  his  mind,  and  the  kindest  offices  and  expres- 
sions of  friendship  could  afford ;  and  that  on  lib  second  visit  he  had  found  his  health 
considerably  improved, 

162.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  because  the  resident  appeareil  to  found  on  this 
apparently  sincere  manifestation  of  the  Vizier's  confidence  in  his  friendtdiip  and  attach- 
ment, the  expectation  of  a  change  in  his  Excellency's  disposition  with  regard  to  the 
pending  question  of  reform,  and  of  his  being  ultimately  induce<l  to  yield  to  suggestions, 
which  this  display  of  the  feelings  of  confidence  and  personal  regard  in  the  hour  of  sick- 
ness and  distress  implieil  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency  a  consciousness  of  having  been 
dictated  by  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  government. 

163.  Tliese  communications  appeared  to  render  expedient  the  expression  of  our  senti- 
ments upon  them,  with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  our  last  instructions ;  and  accordingly, 
after  noticing  in  suitable  terms  our  concern  at  his  Excellency's  illness,  and  referring  to 
a  letter  which  the  Vice-president  deemed  it  proper  to  address  to  the  Vizier  on  the  occa- 
sion, we  directetl  the  resident  to  be  informed,  that  the  circumstances  and  observa- 
tions stated  in  the  first  of  the  two  above-described  despatches,  combined  even  with 
the  conciliatory  language  of  the  Vizier's  letter  to  the  resident's  address,  had  not 
appeared  to  us  to  render  necessary  any  alteration  of  our  initructions,  because  they 
Indicated  no  material  change  in  that  disposition  of  his  Excellency's  mind  with  regard  to 
the  projected  system  of  reform  on  which  those  instructions  were  founded. 

164.  If,  it  was  observed,  his  Excellency  could  be  supposed  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of 
efTecting  a  reform  of  the  present  vicious  system  of  assessment  and  collection ;  if  his 
objections  to  the  proposed  plan  were  not  (as  they  unquestionably  were)  fictitious;  if  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  resident's  despatch)  any  prospect  existed  of  inducing  his  Excel- 
lency **  to  fulnl  his  engagements  with  the  resident,  and  to  execute  the  measures  of 
reform  under  the  constant  mfluence  of  the  resident's  suggestions,  proceeding  on  his  own 
eorrect  and  unreserved  communication  of  the  circumstances  io  which  the  resident's 
advice  might  be  intended  to  ap|>ly,"  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  to  persevere  in 
tirging  his  Excellency's  execution  of  the  suffgeste<l  plan ;  not,  however,  by  the  com- 
pnlsory  means  of  menaciuff  the  withholding  of  our  troops  from  the  internal  service  of 
ois  country,  for  which,  indeed,  no  necessity  would  then  exist,  but  by  arguments  calcu- 
faucd  to  remove  his  oljectlont ;  arguments  to  which,  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
mind  above  described,  bis  Excellemy  might  be  expected  to  yield,  or  by  compromises  not 
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subversive  or  the  object  In  view  :  but  thst,  under  the  Vizier's  most  maalfnt  arenkm  lo 
the  change  of  system,  no  advantage  eoutd  be  expected  to  arise  from  onr  penerMance. 
That  he  had  resisted  the  force  of  argument,  had  retracted  hh  own  poi4tiv«  eBgagencnis, 
and  bad  declined  to  accept  the  compromise  proposed  hf  himself.  That  the  reaiimsl  of 
one  objection  has  been  succeeded  by  another;  and  finally,  tbe  whole  eoane  of  his 
Excellency's  conduct  during  tlie  negotiation  had  demonstrated  a  systmatte  derign  lo 
avoid  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  metisures  of  reform,  aiMl  warranted  a  eanvictioa, 
that  if  his  acquiescence  were  enforeed  by  menace  or  by  importunity,  be  wonU  olais- 
desttnely  employ  the  means  within  liis  power  of  rendering  it  abortive. 

165.  That  the  case  which,  as  above  cited,  tbe  resident  had  hiniself  described  as 
enabling  him  with  confidence  to  predict  the  succeRS  of  tbe  meditated  measures  of  reform 
could  not  he  expected  to  arise.  Tliat  in  the  disposition  which  his  Excelleacy  had  w 
unalteraljly  displayed,  be  ntigbt  be  compelled,  but  could  not  be  persuaded,  **  to  fiilfil 
his  cngagemeuu  with  the  resident,  and  to  execute  the  measures  under  tbe  constant 
influence  of  his  suggestions,"  but  that  there  the  effect  of  compulsion  would  cease, 
lie  disposition  would  be  wanting  which  should  lead  his  Excellency  to  render  tbe 
resident  s  suggestions  beneficial,  by  '*  bis  own  correct  and  unreserved  commnnieathin 
of  the  circumHtauces  to  which  the  resident's  advice  might  be  intended  to  applv;"  and 
that  disposition  would  still  prevail,  which  as  it  had  hitherto  led  his  Excellency  to 
obstruct  by  every  species  of  artifice  and  evasion  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  refbrm, 
would  actuate  his  secret  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  his  unubrm  aversion 
to  it,  by  precluding  the  efficiency  of  its  operation. 

I6&  That  unless,  therefore,  such  a  change  shouhi  have  occurred  in  tbe  temper  lud 
disposition  of  his  Excellency's  mind,  as  tu  lead  him  cheerfully  to  co-operate  in  tfae  mea- 
sures of  reform  proposed  to  his  adoption,  limiting  his  objecUons  to  points  of  real  donbt, 
not  raising  them,  as  hitherto,  with  the  secret  design  of  preventing  tfae  exeeutfen  of  tboH 
measures,  we  must  consider  a  further  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  to  be  more  than 
useless. 

1^.  The  next  despatch  from  the  resident  contained  a  reply  to  our  instmctioDs  of  tbe 
6tb  of  Jnly,  the  substance  of  which  is  stated  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifky-tbird  and 
following  paragraphs  of  this  address.  The  resident  stated  some  explanations  on  two 
points  which  fiinned  tbe  principal  topics  of  the  discussioui  contained  in  those  Instruc- 
tions. 

ICCt.  Wc  had  disputed  the  justice,  on  the  ground  of  those  principles  whieh  regulate 
the  interpretation  of  treaties,  of  founding  a  refusal  to  afford  tbe  aid  of  our  treopa  in 
suppri.>s<iing  disonlers  id  his  Excellency's  country ;  that  ia  to  say,  a  refusal  to  fiufil  a 
fppcific  obligation  of  treaty,  on  the  Vizier's  declining  to  accede  to  a  tpedfie  plan  of 
reform  proposed  to  him  under  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  180],  which  imposes  oo  bis 
Excellency  ao  obligation  to  introduce  into  bis  country  an  improved  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  conform  to  the  counsels  of  the  British  Government;  in  other  words,  we 
contended  that  this  refusal  ou  the  part  of  the  Viuer  could  not  be  deemed  such  m 
violation  of  the  articles  of  treaty  as  to  warrant  what  we  could  not  bat  coodder  to  be 
tantamount  to  a  declared  dissolution  of  the  alliance. 

I68A.  The  explanations  of  the  resident  tettded  to  demonstrate,  not  that  tfaa  Viihr  kmi 
violated  t)ie  treaty  by  refiising  his  consent  to  a  specific  systea  of  reftirm  rrrnmilWlitll 
10  him  by  the  British  Goveminent,  and  that  tfae  penaltf  of  that  violltlan  ifaoaldjlMly 
be  the  withholding  the  aid  of  our  troops  for  the  sappreasJoo  of  diaotdefa  in  Ui  oshMV  : 
(a  position  ^rhich  lie  never  intended  (o  maintain),  bat  that  hia  Pni'*ltfni'y  had  eviooed  ■ 
disposition  to  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  a  positive  obligatioo  of  lri>aty,  by  abstaiainn  from 
tbe  adoption  of  any  system  or  measure  of  reform,  which  juMifiril  the  ultimals  dei'tarMkm' 
of  a  refusal  of  the  aid  of  our  troops  to  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  dvmands  of  tlte 
Vizier's  fiumcrs  and  aumils,  cMimbined  with  the  exercise  of  tl»e  eswntial  right  of  «««ry 
government  to  investigate  and  aseertahi  tbe  joitlee  of   '  'cfa  its  piiwcr 
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of  bii  gMveromenu  Tbat  be  tacitly  admitLed  kU  own  inability  to  sug^e^t  ao  efficient 
I  for  tbat  purpose,  and  tbat  be  called  upon  the  British  Goverumenti  in  the  person  of 


might  be  required  to  enforce,  before  proceeding  to  enforce  thone  demands,  by  extensive 
and  hazardous,  as  well  as  in  most  cases,  unnecessary  warfare. 

l&k  The  resident  supported  the  first  part  of  bis  position  by  observing,  tbat  bis  Ese- 
ceUencyt  in  the  outset  of  Jbe  negotiation,  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem 

pbofor 

Its  representative,  to  devise  and  arrange  tbe  details  uf  an  approved  system  of  adminis- 
tration, such  as  that  government  might  consider  itself  bound  and  authorized  to  support 
without  incurring  any  longer  tbe  reproach  of  abetting  ii^ustice  and  oppression.  That 
his  Excellency  after  mature  deliberation  and  discussion  acquiesced^  and  declared  bis 
acc^uiescence  in  the  principal  measures  of  reform  which  had  been  suggested  at  his  own 
desire  for  Iiis  adoption,  and  bad  finally  retracted  his  acquiescence  under  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  aggravation. 

I/O*  In  the  second  place,  the  resident  contended  that  his  declaration  to  the  Vizier, 
relative  to  the  future  refusal  of  the  aid  of  our  troops,  fell  far  short  of  that  of  a  positive 
resolution  to  refuse  their  aid  for  the  suppression  of  any  future  disordeni  in  his  Excel* 
lency's  counlrv,  to  be  occasioned  b^  the  oppression  of  his  aumils,  and  that  it  had  been 
limited  to  the  future  refusal  of  the  aid  or  support  of  our  troops  to  the  oppressive  demandt 
qf  ike  Qumils  in  the  progress  of  tluir  collection  of  the  revenue^  a  peculiar  description  of 
support  for  which  (tue  resident  observed)  no  article  of  the  treaty  provided,  and  whicb> 
iu  fact,  was  expressly  superseded  by  the  second  clause  of  the  third  article,  authorizing 
and  requiring  the  Vizier  to  retain  iu  his  service  such  number  of  armed  peons  as  should 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur|M>ses  of  the  collections,  and  a  few  horsemen  and  nu- 
jeebs  to  attend  the  persons  of  the  ameens ;  although  the  practice  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, proceeding  on  principles  of  liberalitv  to  his  Excellency  the  Vizier,  had  certainly 
tended  to  establish  a  belief  in  his  Excellency  s  mind  that  the  British  troops,  like  the  armed 

f)eons  in  his  service,  were  the  bouuden  slaves  of  his  will,  tbe  necessary  instruments  of 
lis  oppression. 

i/K  The  resident  added,  that  the  only  question  in  his  contemplation,  in  suggesting  (as 
noticed  in  the  hundred  and  fifky-second  paragraph  of  this  address)  a  direct  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Vice-president,  in  a  letter  to  the  Vizier,  of  our  resolution  to  refuse 
the  future  assistance  of  our  troops  to  support  the  proceedings  of  the  aumiU  or  coerce  the 
defaulting  zemindars,  was,  whether  the  belief  above  mentioned  should  be  removed  from 
the  Vizier^s  mind,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  future  intention  of  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  justice  of  the  demands  which  its  power  might  be  required  to  enforce,  or 
should  continue  to  influence  the  Vizier's  conduct  in  direct  opposition  to  our  counsels. 

1/2.  The  resident  concluded  his  despatch  (for  the  details  of  which  we  refer  your  Ho- 
nourable  Court  to  the  record  of  it  on  the  Consultation  noted  in  the  margin*)  by  signify- 
ing his  intention  of  carrying  our  instructions  of  the  6th  of  July  into  effect,  as  soon  as  the 
stale  of  the  Vizier's  health  should  admit  of  his  entering  on  the  subject 

]73.  The  last  despatch  of  tbe  resident  connected  with  the  subject  of  reform,  reported 
that  the  Vizier  appeared  to  have  recovered  his  usual  state  of  health.  That  his  Excel- 
lency had  requested,  in  an  earnest  manner,  the  discontinuance  of  the  daily  visits  of  in- 
quiry that  the  resident  had  paid  him ;  expressing  the  highest  sense  of  the  resident's 
frieiMlship,  and  the  extraordinary  gratification  of  his  Excellency's  mind  by  the  sedulous 
attention  of  the  resident  during  the  whole  eourse  of  his  illness :  on  which  the  resident 
observed,  that  tlie  then  apparently  happy  frame  of  tbe  Vizier's  temper  and  disposition,  if 
there  were  any  certainty  of  its  eondnuance,  would  authorize  the  hope  of  success  from  the 
renewal  of  tbe  negotiation ;  but  tbat  be  considered  himself  precluded  from  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  any  cireumtumeea  for  that  purpose  by  our  recent  orders,  and  that  be  should 
tberemre  eontent  himself  wkh  receiTtng  such  proposals  on  the  subject  as  the  Vizier 
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might  tbiok  proper  to  convey  to  him.  The  resident,  in  the  tame  deipateli,  aho  dMcrlbed 
the  terma  on  which  he  proposed  to  communicate  to  hi»  Bxcellency  our  molntion  relative 
to  the  BUfipeii5ioii  of  the  oegatiation. 

174.  In  the  reply  to  the  two  last-mentioned  despatches,  a  reference  was  made  to  ape-' 
citic  passages  in  the  resident'))  preceding  reports,  on  which  we  had  fbnnded  the  comilrw- 
tioii  of  tlie  resident's  declaration  relative  to  the  rutnreemploymentof  our  troops.  With- 
out disputing  the  iiccuracy  uf  tlie  resident's  explanations  on  that  point,  it  was  merely 
observc(!,  that  the  intent  'and  meaning  of  the  declaratioii,  as  dcwribed  by  the  reaident, 
required  that  it  should  have  consisted,  nut  of  an  indefinite  and  unqualified  refusal  of  the 
future  aid  of  our  troops  to  support  the  proceedings  of  the  aumtli  or  coerce  the  debult- 
ing  zemindars,  hut  ol  an  alleged  right  of  previous  inrestlgaLion,  of  a  right  (o  arbitrate 
the  demands  which  the  troops  might  be  called  upon  to  support,  and  of  au  intimatioa  of 
the  reitolution  of  the  British  Government  to  exercise  that  right  on  all  future  occasions. 

170.  The  case,  it  was  observed,  might  he  supposed  of  one  or  more  zemindars  In  a  pro> 
vince,  driven  perhaps  to  extremity  by  the  injustice  or  exactions  of  an  aumil  or  hrmer 
refusing  tu  pay  any  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  assuming  an  attitude  of  reslitance, 
and  preparing  to  opjiosc  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  enfbree  bis  demand*. 
Such  zemindars  must  then  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  rebellion,  and  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  local  authority  did  not  possess  the  power  of  reducing  them  to  obedieBce, 
the  demand  of  assistance  from  the  British  troops  u'ould  be  authoriied  bv  the  stlpulaUons 
of  the  treaty,  and  Ihu  case  would  re<|uirc  the  march  of  our  troops  to  the  scene  of  these 
disurders ;  not,  however,  necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tbe  demnndi  of  the 
aumil,  but  for  the  preservation  of  tran(|uillity  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  for  tbe 
enforcement  of  the  demands  which,  on  investigation,  might  he  found  to  be  just,  at  the 
same  lime  that  investigation  would  ba  prosecuted  in  the  manner  tbat  might  be  settled 
between  the  resident  and  the  Vizier. 

17(3.  Il  was  observed  that  this  course  of  proceeding  would  obvfoualy  require,  as  the 
Hltertiativc  uf  the  Vizier's  declining  the  adoption  of  any  reform,  a  declaration  essentially 
differing  from  the  terms  of  that  which  the  resident  actuslly  conveyed  to  him,  shice  it 
would  require  that  the  right  of  investigation  and  arbitration  should  be  asaerted  and 
recognized  in  all  cases  in  which  the  aid  of  our  troops  should  be  demanded. 

177-  The  resident  was  directed  actually  to  convey  tbe  intimation  above  described  to 
the  Vizier,  adjusting  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  mode  uf  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted 
fur  ascertaining  the  justice  of  the  demands  wliich  our  troops  might  be  required  to 
enforce. 

\JS.  The  resident  was  informed,  that  this  instruction  was  founded  on  tbe  siippositioD 
that  the  Vizier  could  not  be  induced  cordially  to  enter  into  the  scheme  of  reform  wbicb 
bad  been  proposed,  because  that  scheme  involved  an  efTectual  restraint  on  tbe  oppressions 
u»d  L'xuctiuiis  i>l'  \m  Exccllenuy'g  officers,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  equity  of 
their  ik'i]iuud>  un  Ihi'  laiiiDiulders.  But  that  if  the  change  of  disposition  adverted  to  in 
the  re^idciitV  lusi-inentioued  despatch  sliould  have  proved  so  essential  as  to  lead  his 
Exeellincy  to  aerpiiesec  in  the  beneficial  urrungemenis  which  he  had  till  then  resistedt 
the  resident  would,  of  course,  have  prosecuted  the  negotiation  wblcb,  I9  tbe  orders  of 
(iuveniment  of  the  t>th  ultimo,  he  bad  been  directed  to  suspend. 

]~9.  U'ith  tlie  preceding  iii^tructiuiiTi  (nliicli  will  be  found  recorded  as  per  marsin*) 
iIjc  cuiri'tpondcnce  ou  the  subject  uf  the  proposed  reform  of  tbe  Vizier's  adniiniKtratluO 
has  I'ur  the  present  clused.  We  learn  front  the  private  advices,  lliat  un  the  plea  of  ID 
lit'iiltli  the  Vi/.ier  liut  continued  studiously  to  avoid  any  further  commuiiicatioii  on  tbts 
subieet,  auil  tltui  it  li  his  Kxcellency's  object  to  observe  this  course,  and  lo  refrain  from 
rejilyiii^  tu  liie  Guvernor-geneful's  letter  of  the  28th  December  1810  until  aflcr^l^bt 
LoriUhiii'j  reiiun  to  the  I'residcncv. 
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180.  Our  object,  hi  conveyiiur  lo  yoar  Honourable  Court  tbit  detailed  Report,  is  to 
brloK  under  your  notice  the  peculiar  cbaraoter  and  dinpoaition  of  the  Vizier's  mind,  and 
to  exhibit  the  diflicuUy,  and  we  fear  the  impracticability,  of  influencing  him  to  the 
adopiion  of  any  arrangements  which  are  calculated  to  affect  the  operation  of  his 
inordinate  desire  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  however  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  country,  the  happiness  of  his  sul:|}ects,  and  even  to  the  future  augmentation  of  his 
revenues. 

181.  When  the  lands  are  let  in  fiinn,  they  are  leased  on  exorbitant  terms.  The  farmer, 
with  a  view  both  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  to  secure  a  profit  to  himself  during  the 
limited  period  of  his  tenure,  naturally  exercises  rigour  and  oppression  within  the  limits 
of  his  authority.  When  the  lands  are  held  aumaneej  that  is,  placed  under  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  government  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  that  ofllcer  is  rendered  re- 
sponsible for  the  realization  of  the  imposed  jumma,  and  the  excess  of  the  assessment  is 
generally  such  as  cannot  be  levied  without  extortion,  violence,  and  injustice.  When  a 
compliance  with  such  demands  is  refused,  the  farmer,  aumil,  or  officer  represents  the 
zemindar  or  under*renter  to  be  a  defaulter  and  rebel,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  employ-^ 
ing  troops  for  his  coercion.  Thus  the  Vizier  employs  the  British  troops  as  the  instrument 
of  these  wide-extended  exactions,  while  their  presence,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  obli* 
gations  impose<l  on  the  British  Government  to  suppress  disorders  within  his  Excellency's 
country,  precludes  that  natural  reme<ly  which  overstrained  and  unprotected  oppression 
carries  within  itself. 

182.  Disappointed  in  our  endeavours  to  relieve  the  British  Government  from  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  activity  of  a  system  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  without  assuming 
a  degree  of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Vizier's  dominions  which  would 
amount  to  the  absolute  control  of  his  Excellency's  authority,  no  alternative  seems  left 
but  the  establishment  and  exercise  of  that  right  of  investigation  and  arbitration  which 
is  described  in  our  last  instructions  to  the  resident.  This  course  of  proceeding,  however, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  unobstructed  by  the  perverted  interests  and  artifices  of  the  Vizier, 
can  only  be  expected  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  in  a  vcrv  partial  degree.  The 
abuses  of  a  svstem  radicallv  vicious  must  continue  to  exist,  and  under  the  most  fiivourable 
operation  or  the  proposed  arrangement,  we  can  only  hope,  in  some  cases,  to  be  the 
means  of  preventing  specific  acts  of  injustice,  and  to  avoia  the  pain  and  the  discredit  of 
enforcing  exactions  by  the  terror  of  the  British  arms. 

We  have,  &c. 
Port  William,  (Signed)        G.  Hbwbtt, 

15th  October  1811.  J*  Lumsdkn, 
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MINUTB  of  Lord  Wiixiam  BiirnNCK,  dated  30th  July  1831.  Minute  of  Lord 

DoaiNo  the  last  tliirty  years,  the  earnest  eudeai'ours  of  the  Supreme  Government  have  jn^JiJiriWl 
been  unceasingly  exerted  to  Indoce  the  rulers  of  Oude  to  reform  the  administration  of  ^^  /  *  * 
diat  misgoverned  and  oppressed  couutrv.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  endeavours 
bave  been  uniformly  and  entirely  uuavMlIng,  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  add,  that  as 
long  as  It  shall  be  held  to  be  Ineonsbitent  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  existing  treaties,  to 
posb  oor  Interferenee  beyond  the  limits  of  friendly  counsel,  or  of  measures  of  a  merely 
negative  character,  tbe  tmilct  fcr  the  present  at  least,  must  be  utterly  hopeless.  Indeed 
it  may  be  asked,  what  better  proepect  does  the  future  hold  out  when  the  experiment  has 
*^  uder  trial  dnrtog  the  nlgoa  of  tlunea  soccessive  princes  of  entirelv  different  cha- 
-^  B.^^  y^^^  ^jjjgapmljj  n^  tlwssiistr  nsnlu  and  the  same  fiulure. 
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As  this  state  of  miigovemment  oonliniics  to  prevul  ia  a  greater  and  autre  a^ran 

degree  tban  id  any  former  period,  bb  will  be  presently  bImivb,  it  beeoipes  aacessary  to  i 

~~7.     .      sider,  whether,  under  all  the  circumslaiiceB  of  our  postUoo  in  relatioD  to  Ibe  state  of  Qi 

Mipute^I^nd     any  jngtificalion  is  to  be  found,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  enganou 

»^^^^1  '   '"'  *^^   forbearance  to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils   which  by  bo   possibility  could   i 

^^    "v  existed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to  such  an  extent,  except  under  the  safeguard  of 

Ome.  protection  and  power.     It  18  true  thut  the  honourable  ana  much  more  able  persons  ' 

nare  preceded  me  in  the  government,  with  the  concurrence  also  of  their  council,  i 

deemed  themselves  forbidden^  by  a  rtrict  interpretation  of  existing  Irealie*,  forcibli 

compel  the  fulfilment  of  that  stipulation  by  wnicb  the  Vizier  and  his  sucoesMis  I 

bound  (hemselves  to  introduce  "  such  a  system  of  administration  as  should  be  condu 

to  the  prosperity  of  bis  subjects,  and  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  properties  ol 

inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  act  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Government." 

presume  to  dilTcr  from  these  high  authorities,  and  to  recommend  a  course  of  decided 

peremptory  interposition,  as  more  consonant  to  the  high  obligations  imposed  upon  us, 

right  that  I  should  digclaiu  all  idea  or  desire  of  promoting  any  separate  British  intere 

the  expense  of  (he  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Oude;  the  policy, 

the  contrary,  which  1  think  ought  to  be  pursued  to  all  the  dependent  chiefs  subject  to 

paramount  power,  is  mainly  an  abstinence  from  interference,  a  forbearance  from  all  diBj 

of  our  real  power,  except  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  peace  of  neighbouring  states  i 

be  disturbed  from  the  effects  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  the  ruler  may  be  unabli 

unwilling  to  suppress,  or  where  a  system  of  internal  administration  prevails  marked 

such  extraordinary  cruelly  and  oppression  as  to  call  down   univen<a[  reprobation. 

these  sentiments  will  be  further  explained  in  considering  the  decision  of  former  govi 

ments  upon  the  same  question. 

I  shall  now  record  a  memoir  submitted  to  me  by  the  resident  at  Lucknow,  on  ray  mi 
to  the  upper  provinces,  in  which  is  depicted  the  actual  state  of  that  country. 

Referring  to  the  misrule  that  had  prevailed  during  the  life  of  the  preceding  aoTere 
the  resident  observes,  "  but  with  the  present  reign  the  administration  naa  beo 
still  more  vicious ;"  "  the  country  has  been  going  to  ruin,  and  from  want  of  or 
arrangement,  or  stability  in  the  government,  oppresaiou  and  anarchy  universally  pre* 
the  people  have,  in  consequence,  no  faith  or  reliance  in  their  government,  and  cons 
desertion  is  going  on  from  the  capital  and  the  re<t  of  the  kingdom."  *'  No  ravi 
system  on  equitable  principles  can  be  ever  cITected  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  (ha  0 
govcniincnt ;  constant  oppression,  and  the  hubilual  breach  of  all  conlracti%  have  so  C 
plctely  destroyed  their  confidence-  in  their  rulers,  that  they  cannot  be  expected  lot 
them  again,  whilivast  they  themselves  declare,  they  would  agree  to  pay  much  hq 
rents  than  at  present  if  the)'  were  assured  that  the  contracts  made  with  them  would  aol 
infringed.  .\  minister  of  Oude  knowit,  with  the  disadvantages  he  labours  under  from 
feeling  ofdist  rust  and  insecurity,  that,  however  honest  he  may  personally  be,  ilia  impoai 
for  him  to  prevent  tho^c  employed  in  the  collection  of  there  venue  under  him  from  foil 
ing  the  ruck-renting  uppres»ivc  system  whicb  can  alone  render  their  appointmeots  pn 
able  to  them'ielveK,  or  enable  them  to  meet  the  probuMi'  ix^nlioiK  In  \t)ikh  tin-/  , 
themselves  ho  subjected.  During  tlie  lute  cold  season,  hardly  a  (lu>  elupietl  Ituitweo; 
not  hear  ut  Lucknow  the  fire  of  artillery  at  places  which  iIk-  Miig'^i  troops  were  hesiae 
or  in  engagements  between  them  and  the  zxrmindar^  Now  ng»iti  Ihnt  the  ■eoxon  for  M 
tioHH  has  arrived,  we  have  hostilitiuig  carrying  on  in  the  ImiLit'itiale  vicinil)  of  (hecapgj 
*■  The  iiielBciency  of  the  police  was  never  so  glaring  i  jt  present."  "Thscapitflfl 
its  environs  are  the  scenes  of  nightly  robberies  and  mui  ii  i  -.  ;md  the  roads  in  the  vEJi 
arc  sn  he^ei  by  thieves  and  desperate  characters,  that  iu>  iine  thinks  of  paiEuni;  ^ 
or  night  without  protection."  "  Tlie  military  force  mainiaincd  by  the  King  of^Ood 
prepoHleruusly  lari;e,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  exceeding  in  numWr  40,000  n 
with  guns,  is  scattered  over  the  country  to  strpnglhen  the  hand*  of  the  local  officen^  an 
secure  (be  collection  of  the  revenue,  yet  they  are  mrt  fbtind  soffie'ient  for  ibe  doty  tkerl 
to  perform."  ^      \;      '    ■'''=-■  0  9  *^»im.m 

-.1  ^ 
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TheM  extfaets  will  sufBct  t#  show  tke  diMrder  prerailinf  in  every  deparUneai  of        1^0.  97^ 
the  edtninifltnition  of  the  coentry.     Being  aware  of  the  indispoaition  of  the  reaidenl  ohMmmA 

towarda  the  mioiater  of  the  King  ef  Oude,  and  of  the  inclination  which  he  had  shewn     JUinateof  l^ml 
to  receive  too  easily  every  complaint  and  representation  that  his   numerous  enemies  Willie  Be^S^ 
would  eagerly  pour  into  the  ear  of  a  hostile  British  functionary,  I  thought  it  possible     sq|||  jSw^iSSl 
that  this  memoir  and  report  might  have  received  a  somewhat  exaggerated  colouring  OniUi 

from  the  prejudiced  feelings  under  which  it  was  written.    But  all  the  British  officers^  Unde. 

both  those  in  civil  situations  at  C^wnpoor  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  regiments 
cantoned  in  different  parts  of  Oude,  gave  complete  confirmation  to  the  statement.  The 
desolate  and  deserted  state  of  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Oude,  and  I  may  say  of 
India,  in  respect  to  fertility  of  soil  and  goodness  of  climate,  through  which,  during 
several  days,  I  myself  marched  from  Lucknow  to  Uohilkund,  afforded  a  melancbolv  proof 
of  the  oppression  occasioned  by  the  farming  system.  Our  own  collectors  and  magistrates 
in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the  Oude  frontier  have  made  such  frequent  reports  of  the  in* 
cursions  of  plunderers  and  deceits,  that  we  have  been  forced  to  entertain  aaditiooalbodiea 
of  horse  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  have  required  the  Kin^  of  Oude  to  defray  the  expense. 
Indeed,  in  the  conference  I  had  with  the  king  and  his  minister,  the  existence  of  these  die* 
orders  was  not  denied;  but  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  this  admission  might  not  have  been  so 
readily  made,  if  the  minister  had  not  been  desirous  of  heaping  as  much  blame  as  possible 
upon  the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  one  of  whom,  Moaturoud  Doulah, 
was  his  great  rival.  He  might  not  have  been  unwilling  to  exhibit,  to  their  utmost  extent^ 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  by  way  of  excusing  his  future  failure  or  enhancing  his 
future  success. 

In  bis  memoir,  the  object  of  the  resident  is  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  suspension  of  that 
rigid  interference  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  Oude,  which  was  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty  oflSOl,  made  by  Lord  Wellesley,  that  all  this  mismanagement  is  to  be  attributed, 
and  from  no  other  measure  short  of  the  actual  assumption  of  the  government,  either 
directly  in  the  substitution  of  our  own  authority,  or  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of  a 
minister,  who,  as  formerly  at  Hydrabad,  shall  be  solely  dependent  upon  the  Government, 
and  the  agent  in  fact  of  the  resident,  that  any  change  can  be  expected.  The  considera- 
tion of  subsequent  measures  will  be  hereafter  examined.  It  will  be  necessary  previously 
to  review  the  causes  assigned  by  the  resident  for  this  lonff-continued  failure  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  failure,  he  argues,  and  in  my  opinion  justly  argues,  that  the  same  effect 
must  continue  as  long  as  our  guarantee  is  allowed  to  neutraliase  all  those  principles  of  self* 
correction  existing  in  every  other  independent  state.  If,  while  we  secure  the  sovereign 
from  all  insurrection  and  aggression  from  his  subjects,  however  great  be  his  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  withhold  at  the  same  time  the  only  remaining  remedy  in  the  efficacioua 
interposition  of  our  own  power,  the  case  of  the  Oude  people  is  desperate  indeed.  Is  it 
possible  that  construction  of  our  obligations  can  be  right  which  makes  our  protection 
inetrumental  to  evil  alone,  and  to  evil  of  such  enormous  magnitude  ? 

From  the  character  of  the  king,  the  main  source  of  all  hopes  and  fears  in  a  despotie 
state,  nothing  good  is  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Maddock  says  of  him,  and  1  believe  with 
perfect  truth,  *^  His  present  majesty  was  bred  up  among  women,  and  all  his  ideas  are 
effeminate.  He  has  no  sound  talents,  and  less  habitude  for  business,  and  the  government 
of  his  country  must  devolve  upon  other  hands.  But  he  is  extravagant  and  wasteful  in  hie 
expenses,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  administration  that  attempts  to  limit  bis 
income.**  Upon  the  records  are  certainly  to  be  found  reports  from  the  former  resident  of 
acts  of  great  cruelty  and  revenge  committed  under  his  majesty*s  orders ;  but  when  at 
Lucknow,  I  was  not  satisfied  that  depravity  of  this  nature  could  be  justly  charged  to  him. 
Of  his  extrease  weakness  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  must  ever  be  a  c^phm*  as  to  the 
important  duties  belonging  to  a  sovereign.  He  must  always  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
(hose  who  have  poaseasion  of  hia  mind,  and  thia  influence  has  hitherto  been  gained  by  the 
vileat  aobaervieocy  to  all  hia  bad  pnsaiona. 

Tlia  MMatir  ia  daacrihad  by  Iho  r^aidaal  *^aa  beiag  in  hb  heart  saoro  decidedly  iniaMca) 
%^  VI.  3  N  a  to 
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No.  S7.         to  ua  tbati  could  poMibly  be  «tpec(ed  in  a  jMnon  who  bai  so  Joi^  eajoyad  the  bencfiti  of 

■MtwMrf.  our  proleclion,  and  who  owes,  if  not  his  eiwience,  the  preservation  ofan  imneow  fortune 

...     — 1,     .     which  he  amatwd  io  this  counln',  to  the  asylum  which  has  beeo  affitrded  to  bina  in  the 

™ir^^    Bri.»hurrUo„." 

90th  Jidv  18S1<  Honestly,  no  doubt,  entertaining^  this  conviction,  Ihe  resident,  without  any  antlmrily  Iroai 

Oude«  ^^^  Governoient,  Khowed  himself  extremely  adverse  Io  the  hukecni's  elevation,  and  ileeply 

prejudiced,  thoui^ht  be  saw  in  every  act  and  measure  of  the  minister  a  systematic  design 

Io  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Brilixh  Government ;  and  in  one  instance  indeed,  tbe  removal 

of  tlie  ex-minixter,  he  indulged  the  extravagant  belief  that  the  hukeem  entertained  tbe 

idea  of  resisting  by  military  force  the  execution  of  this  order  of  the  supreme  authority. 

1  believe  in  no  such  hontility  on  the  part  of  tbe  minister.     He  is  indisputably  one  of  the 

ablest  men  in  India,  and  Js  not  surpassed  by  any  other  individual,  whether  European  or 

native,  as  a  revenue  administrator.     He  saw  from  Ihe  beginning  that  nothing  would  satisfy 

the  resident  but  the  becoming,  to  use  his  own  words,  tbe  King  of  Oude,and  to  this  inferiur 

nofition  it  suited  neither  his  ambition  nor  bis  interests  to  submit.     My  hope  has  always 

Deen,  and  is,  Ibal,  able  as  he  certainly  is  beyond  all  other  men  to  reform  the  administration, 

Bocordially  assisted  by  a  resident,  whose  advice,  faowevcr  firm  and  decided,  shall  never  be 

wanting  in  conciliation  and  respect,  be  will  be  equally  willing  to  accomplish  this  great 

object :  and  it  must  always  be  moreover  recollected,  that  to  a  remedy  to  all  the  political 

evils  of  the  state,  he  has  the  additiouat  and  more  difficult  task  of  governing  an  imbecilei 

childish,  and  capricious  monarch. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  our  :;uaran(ee,  the  resident  makes  these  very  judicioni  remarkse 
"  If  the  people  were  assured  that  the  king  would  receive  no  military  aid  from  ua,  the  pro> 
bability  is  that  bis  own  attempts  to  coerce  bis  subjects  would  be  defied,  and  every  wnere 
resisted."  The  very  arrears  into  which  the  army  and  other  establishmenta  bad  in  the  neen 
time  fallen,  would  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  any  government,  bare  brought  about 
a  revolution,  or  a  change  of  syxlem  ;  and  here  also  the  sovereign  of  Oude  is,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  us,  placed  in  a  diSerenl  situation  from  ihat  of  other  princes,  for  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  an  army  of  G0,000  men  would  have  quietly  submilted  to  remain,  some 
a  year,  some  two  years  and  upwards  without  pay,  hut  from  a  fear  Ihat  we  should  protect 
the  king  affoinst  any  serious  and  general  mutiny  of  the  troops  to  enforce  payment  of  their 
arrears.  Tbe  most  powerful  aumils  from  the  same  feeling,  evince  a  oegree  of  subor- 
dination and  obedience  to  tbe  government,  even  to  tbe  relinquishment  of  tbeir  officea, 
and  Ihe  almost  certain  consequences,  loss  of  litwrly,  honour,  aud  property,  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  them  if  they  had  no  other  tear  but  that  of  tneir  own  gtHrennenl. 
If  tbe  stale  of  Oude  bad  no  right  to  our  protection,  these  officers  would  resist  its  power 
with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  and  not  only  could  not  the  government  pursue  its  pre> 
■ent  system  of  misrule  without  the  understood  sanction  of  our  Government,  it  would  shortly 
crumble  to  piecn,  and  the  aumils,  or  the  leaders  of  the  array,  would  portioo  "  out  tbtf 
kingdom  amoni;  themselves.  The  alliance  with  ut  alone  enables  it  Io  exists  and  to  puriHie 
■  system  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  proeperity  of  ill  aubjects."  "  Yet  hilbeitowe  have 
discharged  no  one  of  our  duties,  and  while  maintaining  and  augmenting  tbe  power  omI 
dignity  of  Ihe  prinve,  and  securing  him  from  all  iiggression,  we  have  neglected ibe  claim 
of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  to  rivetling  the  chains  by  which  tbey  arc  kept 
down  and  prevented  from  asserting  their  own  rights,  and  aecuring  by  resistance  ■  beftM 
government  for  themselves." 

Such  are,  such  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  the  evils,  at  lung  as  the  »v*teiii  ofdotlbW 
government  prevailing  in  Oude  continues  to  be  administered  upon  tbe  pri-sent  principle; 
the  ftury  of  tu-dsy  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  I799|  Sir 
Thomas  Munru,  that  able  aud  long-sighted  pulitician,  iu  a  letter  to  llic  Oovernor^ 
general,  strongljr  objecting  (and  bow  just  have  his  ubjectioiis  proved!;  to  the  esiabtich^ 
nieut  of  the  Hnjah  uf  Myimre,  to  wliu«e  funiily  uu  atiachnient  reiuatnitl  un  tbe  part  o£ 
the  natives,  "  fur  it  has  hceu  lung  despised  and  furgotten,"  and  urging  in  j>refercD(#  if' 
partition  of  Tippoo's  donuuiona  between  tbe  Coiupiuy  and  tht  N>a*n*-  ahtipm^)*  '~" 


■J 
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b,  perhaps,  none  of  tbem  (nattrei)  who  wovld  not  prefer  a  strong  governibent  like  that        Na  527. 
of  the  Company  to  one  like  that  of  the  rajah,  wbieh  must  necessarily  be  composed  of 


different  interests,  mnst  be  weakened  and  perplexed  by  intrigue,  and  muti  tarrjfuHth 

iiselh  like  the  double  governments  of  Oude  and  Tatyore,  the  desiruclion  of  the  resoHfces  of  ^mSl^^n     \i 

the  country.  80th  July  18S1. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  introducing  the  opinion  of  the  same  great  man  upon  the  ofTcct  q^^ 

of  a  subsidiary  force,  or,  in  other  words,  of  our  interference  to  pnuect  the  sovereign 
and  of  our  non-interference  to  protect  the  people.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
present  case  of  Oude^  while  the  existing  state  of  Mvsore  fiilfils  to  the  very  letter  the  pre- 
diction  of  the  future  consequences  of  the  rajah's  administration.  This  letter  was  written 
to  the  Govemor-general  in  1817  *  **  There  are  many  weighty  obiections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  subsidiary  force ;  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  government  of  every 
country  in  which  it  e3dsts  weak  and  oppressive,  to  extinguish  all  honourable  spirit  among 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  whole  people.  The 
usual  remedy  for  a  bad  government  in  India  is  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace^  or  a 
violent  one  by  rebellion,  or  by  foreign  conquests ;  but  the  presence  of  a  British  force 
cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince  on  the  throne  against  et'ery 
foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  It  renders  him  indolent  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to 
strangers  for  his  security,  and  cruel  and  avaricious  by  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  his  subjects;  wherever  the  snbsidiarysystem  is  introduced^  unless 
the  reigning  prince  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  the  country  will  soon  bear  the  marks  of 
it  ill  decaying  villages  and  decreasing  population.  This  has  long  been  observed  in  the 
clominions  oftbe  Peishwa  and  Uie  Nizam^  and  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  in  Mysore. 
Tlie  talents  of  Purneali,  while  he  acted  as  dewan,  saved  that  countrv  from  the  usual 
effects  of  that  system,  but  tlie  rajah  is  likely  to  let  them  have  their  full  operation.  He 
is  indolent  and  prodigal,  and  has  already,  besides  bis  current  revenue,  dissipated  about 
sixty  lacs  of  pagodas  of  the  treasure  laid  up  by  the  late  dewan.  He  is  mean^  artful, 
revengeful,  and  cruel ;  be  does  not  take  away  life,  but  he  inflicts  tlie  most  disgraceful 
and  cruel  punishments  on  men  of  every  rank,  at  a  distance  from  his  capital,  where  he 
thinks  it  will  remain  unknown  to  £uro|>cans  j  and  though  young,  he  is  already  detested 
by  his  subjects." 

Although  Lord  Welleslev  did  not  unfortunately  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monro,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  of  June  1/99,  respecting  the  partition  of  Mysore,  he  at 
least  endeavoured  lo  provide  against  the  mischiefs  of  the  double  government.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Honourable  Court,  dated  the  3d  of  August  1799,  be  observes,  **  With  this 
view  I  have  undertaken  the  protection  of  his  country  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
sul>sidy  of  seven  lacs  of  star  pagodas ;  but  recollecting  the  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ments which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  concerned  under  the  double  government  and 
conflicting  authoritiet  nufortunately  established  in  Oude,  the  Carnatic  and  Taiijore,  I 
resolved  to  restore  to  the  Company  the  most  extensive  and  indisputabte  powers  of  inter- 
position in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mysore,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  right  of  auuming  the 
direct  management  of  the  country,  &c.** 

Two  years  subsequently,  in  1801,  the  Marquis  Welleslev  proceeded  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  Oude,  the  description  of  whicu,  as  given  in  his  Lordship*s 
letter  to  the  Vizier,  dated  the  5th  of  April,  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  every  parti- 
cular with  that  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  present  resident  at  Lucknow.  '*  1  now 
declare  to  your  Excellency,  In  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  my 
positive  duty  to  resort  to  any  extremity  rather  than  to  suffer  the  progress  of  that  ruin  to 
which  the  interests  of  your  Excellency  and  the  Honourable  Company  are  exposed,  by 
the  continual  operation  of  the  evils  and  abuses  actuallv  existing  in  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  province  of  Oude ;"  and  it  is  added,  **  But  I  must  recall  to  your 
Excellency's  recollection  the  Act,  which  yoo  hare  so'  emphatically  acknowledged  upon 
former  occasions,  that  the  principal  source  of  all  your  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*alate  of  the  country.    I  have  reptetiedly  •rtprestmic&  to  your  Esceliency  the  effects  of  the 

ruinous 
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No.  27.         ruiDotie  L'xpedient  of  anticipating  the  collections,  the  destructive  practice  of  realizmff 

luiijinxv/.  them  by  force  of  armii,  the  annual  diminutioa  of  the  jumina  of  the  country,  the  pre- 

Mi  ulTof  Lord     ^'''""^  tenure  by  which  the  aumils  and  formers  hold  their  poswutoos,  the  misery  of  tba 

Wllkm  Bcniia^    lower  classes  of  the  people,  absolutely  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  govemment, 

Hfltk  Jidv  18S1.'    "**'  ^''^  utter  insecurity  of  life  aud  property  throughout  the  province  of  Oude." 

Oude.  And  in  a  letter  to  the  resident,  dated  27th  May  1801,  it  is  declared,  "  Hii  Lordship 

cannot  permit  the  Vizier  to  maintain  an  independent  power,  with  a  eouaidenble  force, 
within  the  territories  remaining  in  his  Excellency's  poswKFion." 

With  reference  to  all  these  evils,  the  Governor-general  declared  hit  conrietioo,  that  ilo 
effectual  security  could  be  provided  against  the  ruin  of  the  province  of  Onde,  until  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  that  country  should  ba 
transferred  to  the  Company,  under  suitable  provisions  for  the  maintanancB  of  his  Exod> 
Icncy  and  his  family.  Sucti  was  his  Lordship  s  view  of  the  otdy  remedy  tliat  could  effect 
any  improvement ;  but  the  Visier  making  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  plan,  his 
Lordship  was  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  hut  substituted,  what  he  probably  considered  to 
be  tantamount  to  it  in  effect,  the  stipulation,  "  That  while  the  Britiui  Government 
guaranteed  to  the  Vialer,  bis  heirs  and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  tenitories  which  will 
remain  to  his  Excellency  after  the  territorial  cession,  together  with  the  exercise  of  kit  and 
their  authority  "  (the  force  of  the  latter  expression  I  do  not  exactly  understand)  "  within  the 
said  dominions,  his  Excellency,  on  the  other  hand,  engages  to  establish  such  a  system  of 
administration,  &c.,  and  will  always  advise  with  and  act  in  conformi^  to  the  counsel  of 
the  ofHcers  of  the  Honourable  Company." 

The  historian,  Mr.  Mill,  justly  enough  remarks, "  No  domioioncan  he  mare  comidete  than 
that  which  provides  for  a  perpetual  eonfomiity  to  one's  couasel,  that  is,  one's  will.  T  have 
not  the  means  of  referring  to  Lord  Wellcslcy's  despatches,  to  know  predsely  in  what  relatioD 
his  Lordship  intended  tiiat  the  Vizier  and  the  resident  should  stand  for  the  future  to  each 
other ;  but  tlic  inference  is  clear,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  to  be  transferred  to 
the  resident,  the  nominal  sovereignty  only  being  left  with  the  Vizier. 

An  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's,  written  in  1817,  upon  this  kind  of  arrangement,  is 
worthy  of  being  transcribed :— "  A  subsidiary  force  would  be  a  most  useful  establishmeat,  if 
it  could  be  directed  to  the  support  of  our  ascendancy,  without  nourishing  all  the  vices  of 
a  bad  government ;  but  this  seems  to  be  ohnoBt  impossible.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
object  lias  ever  in  any  degree  been  attained,  is  by  the  appointment  of  adewan;  this  measure 
is  no  doubt  liable  to  numerous  abjections,  but  still  it  is  the  only  one  by  wbidi  ameads  can 
be  made  to  the  people  of  the  country  for  the  miseries  brought  upon  than  by  the  lulMidiary 
force,  in  giving  stability  to  a  vicious  government,  llie  great  difficulty  "  [Sir  Hiomaa  would 
better  have  said  the  impossibility)  "it  to  prepoU the  jmneafrom  eoiutteractimg  tMe  dewam, 
ajtd  the  retident  from  meddling  too  muck  ;  but  when  this  is  avoided,  the  dewan  may  be 
made  a  most  useful  instrument  of  government." 

I>urii^  the  remainder  of  Lord  Wellesley's  govemmeut,  h  does  not  appear  that  aaieh 
progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  improvement,  1  perceive  that  in  1S02  plans  woe  broqtkt 
forward  fur  a  l>etter  judicial  administration  and  revenue  system,  but  the  Govemor-generu'e 
attention  being  dratvn  to  the  more  important  subjects  of  a  war  with  Sdndlah  and  die  Subratlai, 
and  not  wholly  unoccupied,  perhaps,  with  the  discussions  in  England  upon  Ua  varioua  poli- 
tical measures,  all  minor  questions  se«ned  to  have  been  overlooked.  It  may  however  ba 
right  to  remark,  that  in  November  1803  the  home  authorities  declared  their  antir*  ifno- 
bation  of  the  late  transactions  with  the  Vizier ;  "  the  stipulatioa  of  the  treaty  hi  lay  AnM^ 
lated  to  improve  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  Vizier  aa  well  as  thoM  of  tba  Coapoiy,  ^1 
to  provide  more  effectuallv  hereafter  for  the  good  government  of  Onde,       '  '"^ 

for  the  happiness  of  its  inoabitants." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppoae  that  it  could  be  any  part  of  the  eomprebeodt*  utf  d 
p<Jicy  of  the  Marquis  Welleslay,  or  of  the  home  authoritise,  to  allow  ona    '  '* 
paitsoftliii  treaty  to  remain  a  iUadlattar.  thattfaajMnly  aamllbrilvf 
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which  they  deri? ad,  and  that  for  the  rest,  ''  the  good  government  of  Oude  and  the  happoets         l^o.  ^. 
of  the  iDhabitaDts,**  these  were  nothing  more  than  professions  of  philanthropy  introduced  to  coaHMml 

give  a  kind  and  beneficent  colouring  to  transactions  that  might  be  characterised  as  unjust  ^.     — '  .     . 

and  oppressive ;  I  entertain,  however^  that  high  opinion  of  &  noble  Lord's  decision  and  vu^^^^  tid^. 

firmness,  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  diat  had  he  remained  in  India,  the  government  of  Oude  sodbjt|i^]fij}i 

would  not  have  remained  for  twenty^  eight  years  the  curse  of  its  own  people  and  the  dis-  ^'^^^   *VJ 
gnce  of  the  British  councUs.  ^»<^- 

But  to  those  of  Lord  Wellesley  succeeded  other  policy  and  other  measures ;  the  renun- 
ciation of  conquests,  the  abandonment  of  influenoe  and  power,  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
strictly  neutral,  defensive,  non-interfering,  pacifict  aceordinff  to  the  full  spirit  of  that  enact- 
ment declaring  that  ^'  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India, 
are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation.'*  The  impossi- 
bility of  adhering  to  this  beautiful  theory  was  soon  manifested,  even  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Minto,  than  whom  there  eould  not  be  a  man  more  desirous  of  acting  up  to  the  letter  of 
his  instructions,  or  less  disposed  to  entertain  projects  of  ambition  or  agg^randisement. 
Subsequent  events  have  all  snown  that,  however  moderate  our  views,  ho wever  contented  we 
may  be  with  our  commanding  position,  however  determined  not  to  extend  our  limits,  it  has 
been  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  stand  still ;  such  have  been  the  restless,  plundering  habits 
which  belong  to  this  great  Indian  society,  such  its  very  natural  jealousy  and  apprehension  of 
our  power,  and  such  its  disregard  of  all  rules  and  maxims  of  common  prudence  or  safe  con- 
duct, that  after  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions.  Lord  Hastings  at  last,  in  1817>  broudit 
to  a  completion  that  mtem  of  policy  which  the  great  genius  and  foresight  of  Lord  Welledey 
had  originally  planned,  and  would  have  probably  accomplished  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
had  he  remained  in  India.  Lord  Hastings  thus  established  the  pre-eminence  of  our  power, 
and  a  new  era  of  civilization,  happiness,  and  of  blessing  to  this  great  Indian  world  to  be 
effected  by  British  hands  ;  but  blots  remain  on  this  fair  surface,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
is  Oude,  and  this  I  hope  may  still  bo  washed  out^  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  both  the 
rulers  and  the  people. 

I  shall  pursue  with  as  much  brerity  as  possible,  the  history  of  our  negotiations  with  Oude, 
for  the  reformation  of  its  administration ;  and  this  result  will  clearly  appear,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  receded  from  the  vigorous  line  of  policy  laid  down  in  Lord  Wellesley*s 
treaty,  so  has  the  misrule  of  Oude  become  greater  and  greater,  while  during  all  this  time 
we  liave  been  admitting  that  this  impunity  to  commit  every  species  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion has  been  solely  siSered  to  exist  in  consequence  of  our  support. 

During  the  four  first  years  of  Lord  Minto*s  administration,  nothing  could  be  more  active 
and  unceasii^  than  his  endeavours  on  Uiis  question  of  reform,  and  the  task  could  not  liave 
been  confided  to  abler  hands  than  to  tiiose  of  the  resident  at  Lucknow  at  that  period  ;  but 
in  1811,  the  Govemor*general  having  met  with  nothiiig  but  opposition  from  the  Vizier,  and 
beinf  satisfied  of  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  his  concurrence  except  by  measures  of 
abnoiute  compulsion,  finally  relinquished  all  further  efi*orts  :  his  Lordship  did  not  even  feel 
liimself  justified  to  adopt  that  ue^tive  measure  recommended  to  him  by  the  resident,  and 
disapproved  the  threat  of  it  which  Iiad  been  held  out  by  the  latter  to  the  Vizier,  viz,  "  of 
refusing  hereafter  the  aid  of  tlie  British  troo|>$  in  the  suppression  of  the  disorders  in  Oude, 
although  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  or  misconduct  of  uie  Vizier*s  oiBcers.*" 

The  despatch  from  theaeeretary  to  government  to  the  resident,  dated  the  11th  of  July 
1811,  communicating  this  resolution,  contains  a  very  able  expose  of  the  law  and  principles 
by  which  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  should  be  regulated,  according  to  which,  in  his 
Lordship*s  opmion,  we  were  not  authorized,  even  if  the  stipulations  might  Imve  been  violated, 
unlets  indeea  the  Vizier  had  pboed  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy,  to  enforce 
itbem  by  an  eseicise  of  our  power;  I  need  not  state  in  further  detail  a  train  of  reasoning  so 
well  known  to  those  by  whom  this  question  will  have  to  be  decided,  and  in  accordance  with 
which  the  home  authorities  aj^pear.  hi  a  great  mtas^e  to  have  acted. 

-y  .The  subject  however  of  fdorHi^aa  aoidbaadoilKl-bv  Lord  Minto  ;  on  the  2d  of  July 
•lUa  a  kltav  waa  mMrtmA^f-hm  i^iM^^itisHi^yum,  aa  whkfa^  axpostulatioo  Js 

H-^'U-^  expressed 
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expressed  in  the  stron^t  terms,  upon  Uia  neglect  sbown  bv  the  Vizier  to  ill  die  ren«Mn« 
tations  made  to  him  upon  the  state  ot  his  country,  and  in  wnich  are  described,  abo,  toe  obll' 
^tions  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  1801  upon  the  two  goTemments  ;  but  then,  a»  now,  Uwa» 
remonstrances  consisting  of  vEun  and  empty  words,  and  folloired  by  no  ulteriw  meuurM, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  and  the  voice  of  the  British  GovemmeDt  (vere,  kad  ilway* 
have  been,  held  at  nought.  It  is  impoesible  to  have  stated  these  stipulaUona  and  obligatioiB 
more  strongly  than  his  Lordship  did  in  the  following  passages:  "  But  it  ia  neceaaarj  to 
draw  your  attention  to  those  questions  upon  which  your  Excellency  has  contimisd  to  with- 
hold your  consent  to  the  just  aud  reasonable  demands  and  expectations  urged  by  the  Bri- 
tiali  Government,  vndcr  the  clear  and  unequivocal  sanction  of  txiitiiiv  treaties  aad 
engagemeittt.  The  most  prominent  of  these.  In  pomt  of  interest  and  ganeral  importance,  it 
the  reform  of  your  Excellency's  administration,  kc.  It  can  hardly  be  oecesaary  to  recal  to 
your  Excellency's  recollection  the  tenor  of  my  letter  of  the  2Slh  of  December  1810  (fin 
years  before),  in  which  the  right  of  this  government  to  propose  to  your  Exodlency  tb« 
introduction  of  a  reform,  and  the  obligation  imposed  upon  you  by  treaty  to  adopt  thai 
advice,  vere  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.'  "  Entertaining  the  moat  dalibo- 
rate  conviction  of  the  advantage,  nay  necessity  ot  the  proposed  reform,  of  the  ririlt  poa> 
sessed  by  this  Government  to  urge  your  Excellency  to  introduce  it,  tod  of  the  obligation 
which  the  treaty  imposes  upon  you  to  attend  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  into  effect  that  salutary  atrangemenl,  the  British  Goveniment  would  have 
been  entitled,  and  was  perbaps  required  to  insist  upon  your  Excellency  proeeadine  without 
delay  to  carry  it  into  enect ; '  and  the  letter  concludes  with  theae  worda :  "  but  while  your 
Excellency  snail  persist  in  disr^;arding  that  advice,  and  reaistiug  those  dwnanda,  in  maitera 
deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  your  government,  and  the  welfare  of  your  aubjaets,  aad 
in  your  oomplianco  with  which  the  British  GoTeroment  is  entitled  and  required  to  ioant. 
your  Excellency  must  not  expect  that  the  British  Goreromeot,  by  whaterer  liaada  Tflfinh- 
tered,  will  shriuli  from  the  performance  of  its  du^,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  di»> 
charge  it." 

Lord  Hastings  succeeded  to  the  Supreme  Government  in  October  1813.  Hie  nuaaore  of 
refonn  continued  to  be  urged  on  the  \  ialcr,  but  with  the  same  unavailing  luccaM.  In  the 
letter  to  the  reudent,  dated  25th  of  March  1814,  the  Governor-general  lamenta  the  per* 
verse  and  unenlightenet' 
•tration  recotwnended  t< 


verse  and  unenlightened  policy  which  induces  the  Visier  to  reject  that  system  of  a 
•tration  recotwnended  to  ois  adoption  by  the  British  Government ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  Excellency  in  Council,  that  under  a  just  and  fair  construction  of  tiie  "  oblig^tiaaa  of  the 


atliance  we  are  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  only  measure  of  a  compulsive  nature  whidi  waa 
ever  suggested,  namely,  a  renewed  and  direct  demand,  founded  on  the  atipidationa  of  the 
treatv,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  withholding  the  aid  of  the  British  troop*  ia  support  of 
his  ^cellency's  authority  in  case  of  reRisal."  Lord  Hastings  then  expresses  bia  eoncuiw 
roice  in  the  arguments  of  Lord  Minto  upon  a  like  occasion,  in  1811,  and  adds,  "  Tha 
conclusion  appears  to  the  Govern  or- general  in  Council  to  be  inevitable,  namely,  that  tba 
specific  plan  of  reform  proposed  to  the  Vizier  by  Lord  Minto  must  be  relinquished  or 
insisted  on  as  the  alternative  of  a  resolution  on  our  part,  which  would  amount  to  a  diao* 
lution  of  the  existing  relations  between  the  two  states." 

"nie  Vizier,  Saadut  Alee,  died  on  the  llth  of  July  1814,  . 

His  successor  soon  after  bis  accession  promised  to  comply  with  the  eo  oAan  npaitil 
advice  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  but  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  the  hopne  Iwld 
out  proved  entirely  delusive;  and  though  during  the  reirn  of  that  monarch,  aa  weD  aa  of  Ua 
present  majesty,  the  same  remonstrances  and  demands  nave  been  eontianallj  raoewadt  ^ik 
the  slightest  improvement  has  taken  place  in  ai^  branch  of  the  acfaainirtnUioa.  ,   ' 

Ijord  Hasting*  vinited  Lncknnw  in  1815 ;  the  war  with  Nejianl  and  the  MahntlM.a^p 
(hen  going  on,  and  very  serious  embarrassment  was  experiaDced  in  nUnf  Iha  fiiadltfP 
meet  the  heavy  denianili  of  military  operatious ;  recourse  was  had  lo  1 
diiTerent  allies ;  and  alter  much  reluctance  en  his  part,  two  crarea  ware  •__„ 
VauTf  in  the  hope,  do  doubt,  of  piucbHiag  u  exeaipUaD,^iMi  ,||U,i4nri*V*P'! 
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Afpevdix, 
upon  the  Ktibject  of  reform.    After  an  act  ofiinch  nub^tuntlal  service,  it  would  have  been         No.  27* 
indeed  difficult,  and  mos^t  ungracious  at  any  rute,  to  have  persevered  in  pressing  a  niou-  eonimmd. 

wire  to  which  so  much  repugnance  had  been  shown.    I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  in     Minuted Lo  d 
this  place  to  remark,  that  to  these  loans  from  dependent  states^  or  as  they  might  be  more  wroiigm  ^Dtinclc 
justly  described,  unwillinfr  contributions  extorted  by  fear  of  our  power^  there  is,  in  my     30^  J^|y  igsi/ 
Judgment,  the  greatest  objection  in  the  destruction  of  confidence  which  they  necessarily  ^  . 

occasion.     Wlien  twenty  lacs  were  borrowed  from  the  Rajah  of  Putteala,  which  that  ^' 

chief,  as  I  learnt  from  the  late  agent,  never  expected  to  be  repaid,  Runjeet  Sing  laughed, 
and  asked  if  this  was  the  gratuitous  protection  that  he  and  the  other  Sikh  chiefs  had  ob- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  Nothing  has  given  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  opportunity  aflfonled  by  the  state  of  our  finances  and  credit  to  discharge 
these  political  loans,  and  thus  to  rescue  from  all  doubt  our  honour,  our  promise,  and  our 
exact  performance  of  our  engagements.  In  the  particular  case  of  Oude,  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  for  the  sake  of  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  ourselves,  we  should  have 
weakened  the  right  so  often  urged,  of  insisting  upon  the  cessation  of  the  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  system  prevailing  in  the  Oude  dominions. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  conclude  this  narrative  of  the  various  proceedings  and 
transactions,  together  with  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  preceding  governments,  with 
the  latest  opinions  of  the  Honourable  Court  respecting  the  state  of  Oude. 

I  have  already  said  tliat  tlic  Honourable  Court  entire  approved  of  the  principles  upon 
which  both  Lords  Minio  and  Hastings  considered  themselves  precluded  from  interfering, 
authoritatively,  upon  tho  subject  of  reform,  and  down  to  the  present  moment  no  sanction 
ban  been  given  to  any  measure  of  compulsion  to  attain  this  object. 

But  in  the  later  despatches  of  i\\e  Court,  while,  as  is  most  just  and  becoming,  the 
strongest  reluctance  is  expressed  to  intrench  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  independence 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  to  interfere  with  his  internal  administration,  or  to  commit  any  act 
which  should  have  the  semblance  of  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  yet  the  utmost 
anxiety  is  expressed  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  a  doubt  escapes  whether 
the  principle  so  long  acted  upon  had  not  failed. 

In  a  despatch  from  the  Court  to  Bengal,  dated  the  28th  of  November  1821,  in  remark- 
ing an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  policy  observed  by  Lord  Hastings  towards  the  King 
of  Oude  and  the  Nizam,  they  state,  in  reference  to  the  former  system  of  forbearance  and 
non-interference,  ^*  But  adverting  to  the  frequent  instances  reported  by  the  resident  at 
Lucknow,  of  Company's  troops  employed  In  coercing  the  Vizier's  refractory  zemindars, 
&c.,  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  the  Governor-gen eral's  other  object  has  been  ob- 
tained, namely,  that  Ly  alltnting  freedom  of  action  to  the  legitimate  power  of  the  state, 
our  0%  might  be  taught  to  manage  his  territories  with  benefit  to  his  people^  and  with  an 
exoneration  of  the  British  Government  J^om  the  odium  which  attached  to  tt  as  the  source  of 
the  existing  evils." 

In  their  despatch,  dated  9tb  November  1825^  the  Court  observe  (paragraph  153), 
''  Tlie  correspondence  before  us  presents  a  truly  deplorable  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  territories  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  Oude,  and  gives  us  strone  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  services  of  our  troops  have  been  too  frenuently  employed,  not  to 
tuppress  disorder,  but  to  perpetuate  it  hf  supporting  oppression. 

The  Court  here  ascribe  the  mischief  to  the  employment  heretofore  of  British  troops 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  forts,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  our  direct  support  of  the  aumils  in  every  species  of  extortion,  and  all  success- 
ful resistance  to  oppression  was  necessarily  preventeci.  The  Court  specify  a  strong  act 
<»f  individual  injtutlce  committed  under  our  protection,  and  notice  the  plunder  and  rapine 
-which  our  own  provinces  were  suffering  flrom  the  bands  of  armed  followers,  who  took 
Trfiise  within  our  fromien.  The  Court  remark  unon  the  extreme  difficulty  in  defining 
'<be  mie  between  the  eases  of  extortion  00  the  one  nand,  and  contumacy  on  the  other,  by 
whldi  the  ciDploTiiient  of  our  troopi  tbotili  be  rrnbted.  To  eseane  from  this  dilemma, 
-^r  "^  '  VI.  3  O  two 
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No.  if7<         two  measures  ouly  present  themselves, — either  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  conneidoa 
.'uiifiiiHJ.  witli  Oude,  from  whicli  it  is  stated,   "  wc  are  debarred  b^  the  proTisions  of  the  existing 

...  r,     ,      trcstv,"  or  to  brine  about  a  reforoi  in  the  administration. 

Muutc  ol  Lord  "  .,  „  ^ 

William  Bentinck,        Tlie  latter  measure,  the  Court  urged  the  Supreme  Government  to  use  every  meana  of 

30th  July  IBSl.      |)ersuasiou  to  engage  the  King  of  Oude  to  adopt.     But  they  at  the  aame  time  discouote^ 
Oude-  nanccd  any  moi'e  decided  course  of  proceeding,  which  a  passage  In  some  instruction*  sent 

to  the  resident  Mr.  Ricketts,  Recuied  to  indicate.  An  ulterior  course  of  proceeding  wan 
adverted  to  in  case  tlie  King  of  Oude  should  fail  to  act  up  to  his  professions,  and  com- 
bining this  expression  with  the  desire  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  allow  the  employment 
of  British  officers  in  the  revenue  administration,  the  Court  observe:  **It  has  occorred  to 
us  a^  possible  that  you  may  liave  contemplated  the  authoritative  interposition  of  that 
agency,  as  the  ulterior  course  to  lie  resorted  to  in  the  case  supposed."  They  then  say 
that  tliis  would  nut  be  in  accordiince  with  the  treaty,  which  Rtipulates  that  the  reform 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  tlic  king's  own  officers,  and  they  conclude :  '*  Rather,  how- 
ever, than  incur  the  hazjird  and  odium  of  a  nipture  with  the  King  of  Oude,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  your  acqniesciug  in  his  propositions,  however  defective,  and  trust  to  the 
zeal  of  the  agent  to  point  out  any  evils  apparent  in  the  practical  application  of  the  king's 
plan." 

In  the  despatch  of  the  Court,  dated  the  1st  of  October  1828,  the  disorganized  state  of 
Glide,  aud  the  deep  responsibility  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  consequence  of 
such  sanctioned  misrule,  arc  again  most  strongly  and  truly  stated:  "You  bare  l>eea 
apprized  in  a  former  communication  of  the  deep  impression  which  had  been  made  upoa 
uur  niinils  by  what  wc  had  learned  from  your  correspondence,  and  from  voiir  prtweed^ 
ings  with  respect  to  the  luisguvernment  and  disorganized  couditiou  of  the  Oude  territory, 
and  the  conviction  we  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  to  the  admioiw 
tration  of  that  country ;  on  this  subject  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assure  you  that  our 
opinion  continues  unchanged  :  tliat  llie  agency  of  British  troops  should  be  the  means  by 
which  tlic  zemindars  and  inalgoozars,  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  satisfy  the  uudue 
demands  of  the  king%  aumils  for  revenue,  should  be  subjugated  hv  force,  disabled  froqi 
future  resistance  by  the  demolition  of  their  forts,  subjected  to  all  mauuer  of  extortion 
and  oppression,  and  finally,  in  too  many  instances,  ex[ielk-d  from  their  ponessions  and 
driven  by  desperation  to  betake  themselves  to  a  predatory  life,  is  a  state  of  tbinga  to 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  your  Ciovernmcnt,  aud  so  discreditable  to  the  British  nam«» 
that  there  arc  few  sacrifices  which  w*c  should  uot  be  willing  to  make  rather  than  it  sbuuld 
continue."  Again,  in  jiaragruph  15:  "  Wc  should  delude  ourselves  were  we  to  suppose 
tliat  for  the  stiUe  of  things  thus  depicted,  the  British  Goverument  is  in  no  degree 
responsible,  or  that  any  one  is  more  nearly  concerned  than  that  Government  Id  its  being 
promptly  and  efficaciously  remedied.  Had  it  ttol  been  for  our  connexion  vith  OmU, 
altfi'Mtgh  misrule  mif;ht  have  attained  as  grent  a  height,  it  cotild  not  have  been  qf  tyual 
duration.  The  subversion  of  the  government  bi/  which  it  ii-as  j/rotliued  or  lolerattdy  and 
the  sfthstHutioH  of  a  more  vigorous  and  probably  more  uiotlerate  rtile,  toould  havt  been  tig 
upeedff  result.  It  is  the  ItritiKh  Government  ickick,  by  a  systematic  suppression  of  aU 
itlleiHpls  at  resistance,  has  prolonged  to  the  jiretent  time  a  state  of  diiorganitatioH,  which 
van  uow/iere  attain  permanence  except  where  the  short-sighteaneu  and  rapaettjf  of  « 
-rmi'barltarous government  is  armed  tcith  the  military  strength  qf  a  dviliitd  atu** 

The  conclusion  from  these  well  established  and  consequent  obligations  is  this  (par.  15) : 
"  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  British  Government,  not  only  to  atwtain  mm  any 
further  co-operation  with  the  revenue  agcnU  of  the  King  of  Oiide  while  tbe  nfeat 

■  rtbervHi 


I  shall  continue,  but  to  use  its  most  earnest  endeavours  for  remedying 
wuicn  its  cu-operatiuD  has  already  occasioned  ;  and  if 

no  hope  of  introducing  any  substantial  tm])rovemenl  ^ 

King  of  Oude,  it  behoves  us  next  to  consider  «  lat  means  we  pCMsese,  «)ni4st«nt)f  wi||pj 
treaties,  of  obtsiniug  that  conipliaaee  from  his  leeessMet  wblob  ha  hvuMtaHl  itf  fuf 
friendly  advice  and  remonitranGe."  ''HIHK' 

The 
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The  measure  of  which  the  Honourable  Court  consider  the  treaty  to  justify  the  adoption,         N6.  27* 
is  a  refusal  of  the  British  force  either  to  suppresH  tlie  rebellion  of  the  people  or  to  enforce  com&md. 

tlie  realization  of  the  revenues.     Unfortunately,  the  army  of  40,000  men,  maintained  by     w*  ufTof  Lord 
the  King  of  Oude,  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  recourse  being  had  to  our  assistance.  \^|iiim,|  BentincR 
This  measure,  therefore,  is  wholly  nugatory*  ^q^i  j^I^  igg]  ' 

There  is  indeed  another  measure  short  of  compulsion,  and  partaking  of  the  same  Otide. 

negative  character,  the  withdrawal  of  our  resident  and  troops,  wliich  is  still  open  to  us. 
But  would  not  this  be  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  quite  as  great  as  any  positive  interpo- 
sition of  our  power,  while  the  consequences  of  civil  war  to  the  unhappy  country,  which 
has  been  the  victim  of  our  protection  of  their  misguided  government,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  boundary  provinces,  would  make  our  conduct  decidedly  criminal?  But  even  under 
the  restricted  interpretation  with  which  the  delicacy  of  Ix»rd  Hastings  surrounded  our 
ri^ht  of  active  intervention,  an  exception  was  allowed  by  his  Lordship  of  ultimate 
^*  interference  in  extreme  cases,  which  of  necessity  belongs  to  a  protecting  power  rela« 
tively  to  the  state  protected."  Now,  if  the  picture  given  in  the  Court's  despatch  of 
1828  is  true;  if  the  actual  state  of  Oude,  as  described  in  the  memoir  of  the  resident 
written  in  November  last  is  not  exaggerated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  confirmed,  as  I  can 
vouch,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  native  of  Oude,  and  of  every  British  officer 
in  Oude,  and  in  the  still  more  damning  proof,  the  desolation  and  desertion  of  the  country, 
I  ask,  is  not  that  extreme  case  arrived  ?  Much  as  I  admire  and  revere  the  two  great 
men.  Lords  Minto  and  Hastings,  and  much  as  I  am  desirous  of  concurring  in  eveiy 

f principle  and  sentiment  upon  which  they  acted,  founded  as  they  always  were,  and  in  th& 
nstance  in  particular,  upon  feelings  of  generosity  and  forbearance  towards  a  dependent 
sovereign,  still  this  so  long  continued  hesitation  to  put  a  stop  to  evils  of  which  oar  own 
protecting  power  is  admitted  by  those  great  men  themselves  to  be  the  source  and  the 
cause,  appears  to  my  humble  reason  to  be  irreconcilable  to  humanity,  justice,  and  every 
obligation  of  publk!  duty.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  inclination  to  view  Lord  Wellesley's 
treaty  as  an  arbitrary  measure,  and  the  condition  by  which  the  Vizier  bound  himself  not 
to  misgovern  and  oppress  his  people  as  having  no  validity,  and  not  intended  to  have  any, 
by  the  contracting  parties  :  I  Know  not  what  Lord  Wellesley  may  have  said  or  may  have 
to  say  in  his  own  behalf  upon  this  point ;  but  we  have  his  recorded  opinion,  that  in  his 
time  the  misrule  was  so  great  as  to  be  incurable  by  any  measure  short  of  the  assumption 
of  the  government;  and  if  his  opinbn  concurred  with  that  of  every  other  authority  who 
has  written  upon  this  subject,  that  the  British  Government  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences, I  cannot  imagine  it  not  to  Iiave  been  his  intention  to  have  compelled  the  Vizier 
to  perform  his  engagements ;  without  such  intention,  why  introduce  at  all  into  the  treaty 
a  most  objectionable  stipulation  of  this  kind,  which,  with  respect  to  the  Vizier,  lowered 
unnecessarily  his  dignity  and  independence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  placed  the 
Britkh  Government  in  this  awkward  dilemma,  that  either  they  must  be  considere€l 
as  parties  to  the  Vizier's  bad  government,  or,  if  opposing  his  measures,  to  have  it 
publicly  appear  that  their  counsel  and  authority  had  been  treated  with  disregard  and 
contempt  ? 

Lord  Hastings  adverts  to  the  ''  heavily  reluctant  assent,**  which  Saadut  Alee  gave  to 
the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  territory,  in  commutation  of  the  pecuniary  contribu- 
tion for  our  subsidiary  force,  and  of  the  assurance  which  he  obtained  in  return  of  the 
independent  exercise  of  bis  authority  within  his  reserved  dominions. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  was  meant  to  be  said  that,  availing  ourselves  of  our  power,  we 
bad  taken  more  money  than  we  ought,  and  therefore  by  way  of  compensaUon,  the  Vizier, 
under  the  proteetion  of  our  subsidiary  troops,  was  to  be  allowed  to  oppress  his  subjects 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  But  this  was  not  the  assurance  given  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  he  did 
give  it,  but  witti  this  qualification :  that  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  so  seciured,  should 
DOi  be  abused  to  the  ii^ury  of  hia  subj^ts,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  himself  and  the  Bri- 
-liili  Go¥«mmf III.  But  admittk^f,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  peculiar  consideration 
and  forbearance  might  be  due  to  SiMMiut  Alee,  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  territory  and  of 
li  VL  3  O  2  feeling 


Oude. 
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No.  27-         feeling  which  liad  been  wning  from  him  t  supposing,  eho,  that  for  the  two  miliionssterling 
voKiiiiutd.  advanced  by  hie  succoswr  in  a.  time  uf  great  liniiRcitil  difficulty,  an  equal  degree  of  iodul- 

MinutiTor  LanI  S^"f^^  might  be  »iiown  to  him ;  the  present  incapable  sovereign  liii-s  at  any  rate,  no  such 
WiUkm  Bentinck  c'^'"'  '"'*  ""  uiirotrained  license  iu  misrule.  My  upiniun  upon  tbia  niibjeet  entire^jr 
SOlli  July  1831  '  *i'^(^ords  with  one  iipuii  a  siinilur  ([uestiuu  contained  in  a  letter  from  my  worthy  culleugne, 
when  resident  at  Hytirabud,  under  <Utte  the  illst  Angmc  1822:  "  1  suppose  our  inter- 
ference Id  his  Highness'^  affairs  to  be  not  merely  a  right  but  a  duty,  arising  out  of  our 
supremacy,  which  imposes  upon  us  the  obligotion  of  maintaining  tbe  tranquillity  of  all 
countries  connected  with  us,  and  conse<|iienlly  of  protecting  the  people  from  oppreHioo, 
as  no  \e99  necessary  than  the  guaranteeing  of  ihi^ir  rulers  agiiinst  revolulion.  The  only 
refus;e  of  a  people  intolerably  vexed  i*  in  emigration  or  insurrection;  and  as  we  secure 
the  Nizam's  government  against  rebellion,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  tn  save  bis  subjects 
from  grievous  oppressinn."  Our  duty  and  right  of  interference  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  Lord  Wellcsley'e  treaty  had  been  made  or  not,  while  the  stipulation,  by 
which  the  Vizier  bound  himself  not  to  oppress  his  people,  lakes  awa^  from  him  all  excuse 
for  his  own  mismanagement,  and  all  pretext  for  complaining  of  our  niterposition. 

AViih  the  strong  conviction  that  it  is  the  bouaden  duly  of  the  British  Government  to  put 
an  end  lo  this  cruel  stale  of  oppression  and  miHgoveniment  in  Oude;  with  an  equally 
strong  conviction,  contirmed  by  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  that  advice,  remonBtranceci, 
and  measures  merely  negative  will  avail  nothing,  and  that  the  arm  of  power  forcibly  in- 
terposed will  alone  eSiect  (his  object,  1  humbly  advise  and  recommend  that  the  sanction 
of  the  home  authorities  may  be  given  (or  this  purpose. 

This  being  my  decided  opinion,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  at  a  personal  interview  which  I 
bad  with  the  King  of  Oude  at  Lucknow,  at  which  his  minister  was  present,  to  rppr^ent 
to  his  majesty  the  state  of  disorder  which  [  had  found  to  prevail;  the  incompatibility  of 
such  a  state  of  things  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  with  the  order  and 
tranquillity  of  our  contiguous  provinces,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1601. 
I  represented  the  little  hope  ot  any  improvement  that  1  could  be  authoriied  to  entertsint 
at^er  the  total  lUilure  of  the  advice  and  remonstrances  which  had  been  made  so  repeatedly 
to  his  majesty  both  by  my  predecessor  and  myself.  It  was  my  duty  to  state  Iu  his  majesty 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  British  Government  could  not  permit  this  slate  of  anarchy 
to  continue,  and  that  misrule  bad  reached  that  extremity  of  evil  when  the  Briti>>h  Govern- 
ment was  bound,  both  from  necessity  and  duty,  to  interpose  its  authority;  and  that  I 
thought  it  right  to  declsre  to  his  majesty  beforehand,  that  the  opinion  1  should  uRer  to  the 
home  authorities  would  be,  that  unfess  a  decided  reform  in  the  administration  should  take 
place,  there  would  be  no  other  remedy  lell,  except  in  (be  direct  assumption  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Oude  territories  by  the  Briti«h  Government. 

I  have  the  honour  lo  lay  before  the  Board,  copies  of  my  conversation  with  tbe  king,  and 
of  his  written  reply. 

The  grounds  of  my  opinion  rest  upon  the  acknowledged  excessive  misgovernment  and 
oppression  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  and  upon  the  broad  principle,  that  »  the 
piiramount  power,  from  which  alone  these  evils  have  their  source  ana  Iheir  endurance,  we 
are  bound  lo  put  an  end  to  them.  I  consider  it  unmanly  to  look  for  minor  facts  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  measure;  bnl  if  1  wanted  them,  the  amount  of  military  force  kept  up  by  Un 
miijeiity  is  a  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty.  From  this  force  we  have  nothing  at  present  to 
fear:  hut  should  circumstance*,  either  of  internal  or  external  commotion,  occupy  our  IroMM 
elsewhere,  it  is  quite  evident  that  very  serious  inconvenience  and  even  danger  migbt  be^ 
apprehended  from  this  large  armed  niuliitude,  consisting  of  the  finest  men  in  Indu^  and 
little  conlroll.ible  by  their  own  government,  if  tbe  check  of  our  power  were  removed.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  warlike  RohiIla«,  ever  ready  to  join  any  standard  of  revolt, 
are  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Oude  frontier. 

It  may  be  asked  of  me — And  when  you  have  astumed  the  manaaement,  hotr  is  it  ■*' 
be  conducted,  and  how  long  retained '?  1  should  answer,  Tfeat  Mting  Jn  tb*  cbMrMMV*' 
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of  guardian  and  tniMee,  we  ooght  to  frame  an  administration  entireW  nalii'e :  an  admt*         No.  t27. 
nitration  to  compoaed  as  to  individual!,  and  bo  establishH  upon  (lie  beet  principles,  i^nKmwt/. 

revenue  and  judicial,  aa  should  liest  serve  for  immediate  improvement,  and  as  a  model     ^.     — :.. 
for  future  imitation ;  the  only  European  part  of  it  should  be  the  functionary  by  whom  it  wif""^^Bent*    k 
Mhould  be  superintended,  and  it  should  only  he  retained  till  a  complete  relbrni  mi<;ht  be    gLff ^ni..  |g.%  * 
broui^ht  about,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  continuance  obtained,  either  in  the  improved  cha«  *    ' 

racter  of  the  reigning  prtnco,  or,  if  incorrigible,  in  the  substitution  of  his  immediate  heir;  <'nde. 

or  in  default  of  such  substitute  from  nonage  or  incapacity,  by  the  nomination  of  one  of 
the  (amily  as  regent,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  being  paid  into  the  Oude  treasury. 

Although  I  liave  presumed  to  differ  with  two  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  upon  the 
question  of  right  and  obligation  to  force  the  ruler  of  Oude  to  desist  From  his  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  Bway,  I  beg  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  description  given  by  J^rd 
Hastings  of  the  conduct  and  demeanour  that  ought  to  be  observed  by  a  British  resident 
towards  the  King  of  Otide,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  all  dependent  states.  In  proportion  as 
our  power  is  notoriouslv  overwhelmini;;  and  irresistible,  so  should  the  display  of  it  be 
carefully  suppressed,  and,  if  possible,  invisible;  the  utmost  delicacy  shoulu  be  URcd  on 
all  occariions  of  intercourse,  whether  of  ceremony  or  bunines?,  to  uphold  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  native  prince,  and  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  attention. 
The  errors  of  our  policy  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been  twofold  :  first,  to  interfere  a 
great  deal  too  much  iu  all  the  petty  details  of  the  administration,  and  in  the  private  and 
personal  arrangements  of  the  sovereign,  making,  in  fact,  the  resident  more  than  king, 
clothing  him  \iith  a  degree  of  state  equal  to  that  of  royalty  itself,  and  allowing  him  to 
act  the  part  rather  of  a  schoolmaster  and  dictator,  than  of  the  minister  of  a  friendly  power 
professing  to  recognize  the  independence  of  its  ally.  The  immense  extent  of  jurudiction 
exercised  by  the  resident  at  Lucknow  within  the  town  itself,  the  actual  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  royal  dignity  and  authority,  is  oHen  the  occa- 
sion of  much  complaint  and  inconvenience,  and  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  considrnite  and 
liberal  policy  ;  and  secondly,  not  to  interfere  with  sufficient  promptitude  and  decision  us 
the  paramount  power,  when  the  vital  interests  of  lK)th  states,  the  cati^^e  of  good  govern- 
ment and  of  humanity,  imperut!vel>  demanded  it.  It  is  to  the  first  description  of  meddling 
and  interference,  and  the  mischiefs  of  the  double  governments  nhich  have  been  so  olU*n 
described,  that  I  feel  so  much  adverse.  If  the  political  agents  for  the  most  part  were 
altogether  removed,  1  l)elicve  it  would  be  for  the  comfort  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  good  government,  and  for  the  i  ^l  interests  of  both  states.  This  measure  is  of 
course  not  possible  where  we  have  our  subsidiary  forces,  and  where  there  are  large  col« 
lections  of  European  (flicers,  whose  conduct  it  is  necessary  to  control.  But  in  the  minor 
states,  in  which  this  measure  has  been  carrird  into  eflfcxt,  the  best  consequences  appear 
tome  to  have  accrued.     It  i.^  impossible  that  this /;/};7rrtf£m /71  tmpeno  can  ever  be  sue-  » 

re^*iful  ;  it  is  directly  opposed  to  e%-ery  feeling  and  irassion  of  human  nature.  If  the 
dewan  is  the  creature  of  the  resident,  the  prince,  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro  observes,  will 
necessarily  counteract  his  own  minisler.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  minister  is  supported  by  the  prince  but  not  by  the  resident,  the  influence  of 
the  latter  is  immediately  courted  by  the  faction  in  opposition,  and  his  intentions  and 
conduct  are,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  often  misrepresented  for  party  purposes.  As^in, 
it  often  happens  that  an  administration  offensive  to  the  people  draws,  or  pretends  to  draw, 
a  sanction  to  its  proceedings  from  the  support  of  the  British  authority. 

I  have  now  stated  the  only  measure  which,  or  the  threat  of  which,  will  in  my  judg- 
ment  be  effectual  in  compelling,  I  may  say,  any  ruler  of  Oude  to  govern  his  country 
without  oppression  :  it  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  few  of  these  native  princes,  more  e<spe* 
rially  among  the  Mussulmans,  have  that  high  moral  feeling  %vhich  should  teach  them  to 
consider  the  welfare  and  hapniness  of  the  people  as  their  paramount  duty  ;  they  have  no 
education,  they  are  surrounded  from  their  infancy  by  flatterers  and  seTf-intere>ted  conn* 
•»ell<irs,  who  are  always  exalting  their  consequence  and  dignity,  and  endeavouring  to 
roaintaio  the  favour  of  the  prince  by  administeriog  to  all  his  \mA  pasaiont.    The  security 

afforded 
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No.  if7-         afforded  by  our  power  remains  the  only  real  restraint  upon  a  despot,  in  fail  fear  of  insur* 

cuntiMiuJ.  reclion  and  uf  tlie  revenge  of  his  people.     But  the  ibreatened  asBumption  of  the  govern* 

— z.      ,      nent  brings  into  action  a  countervailing  power,  tbat  will  much  better  supply  the  place  of 

\V  IILMn^^Bcntinck     insurrectionary  movement,  the  immediate  consequences  of  whiel)  must  be  bloodshed,  and 

30th  JuIt  1831  '    '^^  ''"^^  result  by  no  means  certain  of  eifectinf:  a  remedy.     But  by  a  direct  assumption, 

'  the  life  of  the  sovereign  and  the  continuance  of  bis  dynasty  is  not  endanijered,  while  all 

Oudc.  iiiQ  oppressed  find  immediate  redress,   the  wbule  community  have  a  better  proMpect  of 

future  prosperity  under  their  own   institutions,  and  the  guilty  prince him8elf>  and  all  hit 

successors,  will  have  an  example  before  their  eyes  of  the  certain  effects  of  their  otsD 

misrule  :  they,  as  well  as  all  those  who  surround  then>,   will  always  feel  the   heavy 

re^jponsibility  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  wilt  dincover  that  their  interest  aa  well 

ax  their  security  is  to  govern  well. 

But  1  nm  sanguine  in  hoping,  that  upon  the  present  occasion  this  extreme  meaaun 
muy  be  avoided,  and  noliody  can  more  ardently  desire  such  a  result  than  I  do.  1  am  n 
anxious  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  ihiit  no  abuse  of  power,  to  the  degradation  of  our  d^ 
pendent  chie&,  should  be  chargeable  to  the  administration  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
form  a  part.  But  al  the  same  time  1  fear  not  the  charge  when  I  know  it  not  to  be  well 
tbunded,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  my  most  deliberate  opinion  and  feelings  are,  that 
the  present  state  of  things,  so  long  allowed  to  exist  in  Oude,  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
sovereign  and  to  the  people,  and  is  most  diecreditable  to  the  British  paramount  power. 
But  I  am  sanguine  in  a  great  prenent  amelioration  from  my  belief  in  the  capacity  and 
willingness  nf  tlie  present  minister  to  effect  it,  and  from  the  entire  possession  he  baa  of 
the  confidence  of  the  king ;  that  part  of  Oude  through  which  we  passed  had  formerly 
been  under  the  minister's  iiianaeement,  and  though  now  a  desert,  the  superiority  of  his 
managenienl,  recognized  also  by  Lord  Hastings  at  the  time,  has  left  traces  of  his  en- 
lightened  system  which  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any  parts  of  the  Company's  dominions ; 
and  bin  memory,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  officers  stationed  in  that  district,  was  still  held 
in  reverence  by  the  ryots.  To  the  charge  of  hostility  to  the  British  Government,  made 
against  bim  long  ago  and  lately  repeated,  I  pay  no  regard  whatever ;  as  are  his  interests 
so  will  be  liis  conduct.  It  is  n is  interest  to  govern  well,  and  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  British  Government,  without  which  he  cannot  stand.  He  knows,  and  I  rather  think 
is  confident,  that  unless  he  does  effect  a  reform  he  will  not  have  that  support ;  this  sup- 
port is  necessary,  as  well  to  secure  him  against  the  king's  former  advisers  and  Dinions  as 
to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  great  rebellious  fv  (atories  in  oppoiiilion  to  the  government. 
The  work  of  reform  has  hitherto  been  retarded  By  untoward  circumstances,  but  I  bopetbe 
time  is  at  hand  when  it  will  make  satisfactory  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  talenti 
and  experience  of  the  minister,  supported  when  right,  and  controlled  when  wrong,  bj 
the  friendly  counsel  of  a  judicious  resident. 

(Signed)        W.  C.  Bbitincic. 
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Mcroo^um  oi>  MEMORANDUM  on  Oude  Affairs,  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Maddock. 

Oude  AITttirs,  Since  the  first  connexion  between  this  state  and  the  British  Government,  the  fcovcreign 

ti\- Mr.  Maddock.  of  Oude  hun  held  his  territories  virtually  in  dependence  upon  the  Brili^b  Governmcot. 
The  dependent  alliance  which  bound  him  to  us,  previous  to  the  Irraly  of  Lord  Wrllnley, 
was  changed  by  that  document  into  a  noniinal  release  from  subjje^liun  to  our  aulburity  in 
the  government  of  bis  reserved  territories:  but  he  still  cootinucd  Doawerable  lu  tl»<< 
Supreme  Government  for  the  due  aud  proper  administration  of  afUiint  in  his  own  dooti* 
nions  ;  and  os  be  was  precluded  from  adopting  any  meaaun  of.  important,  eten  in. the 
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nanap^ement  of  bit  own  coonfry,  without  (he  advice  and  coansel  of  (he  British  repretcn-         No.  W. 
tati%*e  at  hi»  court,  hi*  power  could  have  been  conndered  na  yirtually  no  more  than  (hat 
of  a  viceroy  responsible  to  the  aathority  from  which  it  emanated.    The  natural  effect  of 
such  a  connexion  would  have  been^  un<ier  ordinary  circunifitances,  the  fj^adual  establish-    '  oiidc'A&irV 
ment  of  the  paramount  mAuence  of  the  British  authority  and  principles  of  government    i^y  ^^  Maddock. 
under  a  minister  dependent  on  our  protection;  while  the  nominal  sovereign  dwindled 
into  a  atate  puppet,  of  use  only  for  maintaining  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  court.    That 
iuch  were  not  in  fiict  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  1801,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
perAonal  character  of  the  prince  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne.    Saadut  Ali  Khan  was  fond 
of  power,  he  was  active  and  intelligent,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  shake  off  the  trammels 
of  British  interference ;  but  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  kept  htm  in  constant  dependence 
upon  us,  and  bk  he  could  little  brook  the  dictation  and  restraint  arising  from  that  treaty, 
be  was  involved  in  continual  altercations  and  dilTerences  with  the  resident,  and  opposed, 
for  the  sake  of  opposition,  every  species  of  reform  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  British 
Goveroroeut  to  introduce  into  his  administration.     His  temper  was  soured  by  the  perpe- 
tual opposition  thus  engendered,  and  his  rule,  though  vifi^orous  and  efficient,  was  disfi- 
gured by  cruelty  and  rapacity.    The  accumulation  of  wealth  seemed  to  be  his  ma<)ter 
passion,  though  it  may  in  his  miud  have  been  subservient  to  his  ambitious  projects,  had 
he  found  a  favourable  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  practice.     Under  a  prince  of  his 
character,  it  is  probable  that  hia  country  would  liave  been  better  managed  nad  be  been 
rendered  virtually,  as  well  as  nominallv,  independent  of  our  control  in   the  details  of 
government,  and  been  absolved  from  all  obligations  but  those  of  fealty  and  alleeiaiice  to 
us  as  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  bis  independence,  and  of  the  integrity  of  his  domi- 
nions.    Under  his  successor,  though  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character.  Lord  Hastings, 
seeing  the  embarrassmenta  and  difficulties  which  a  state  of  almost  constant  collision 
between  the  court  and  the  resident  had  produced,  wished,  without  dissolving  the  treaty 
of  1801,  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  interference  in  the  internal  affUirs  of  Oude,  and  to  leave 
the  prince  uncontrolled  in  the  management  of  his  country;  and  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  Resident  was  in  consequence  diminished.     But  the  good  effects  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  change  of  policy  under  Saadut  Ali  Khan,  could  not  result  from 
the  measure  under  Gbasee-oocUDeen  ;  he  was  a  weak  prince,  and  having  given  up  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  a  favourite,  that  individual  alone  reaped  any  benefit  from  the 
slackening  of  bis  master's  shackles.   Under  circumstances  where  the  control  of  the  resident 
would  have  been  peculiarly  salutary,  when  indeed  it  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a 
minister  like  Aga  Meer  from  squanderini;  as  he  did  the  resources  of  the  state  on  his  own 
private  amusements,  that  control  was  withdrawn  ;  and  as  the  minister  under  the  change 
of  system  felt  his  strength  and  security  to  consist,  not  in  our  favour  and  approbation  of  his 
meanures,  but  in  the  weaknei»s  and  partiality  of  his  master  alone,  the  consequence  was 
that  during  the  whole  of  his  administration  he  opposed  thoM!  measures  of  reform  which 
were  recommended  to  him  by  the  British  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  be- 
cauiie  they  would  have  interfered  with  his  own  emoluments.     Selt-interest  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  (lis  rule,  and  the  benefit  of  hia  sovereign  were  as  little  regarded  by  him  as  the 
pleasure  and  the  advice  of  the  British  Government;  no  single  ad%'antage  that  I  am  aware 
of  arose  from  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  British  influence.    On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  treaty  of  Liord  Wellesley  had  been  enforced, 
and  it  was  well  calculated  to  correct  the  evils  of  such  a  regime^  every  object  of  British 
policy  would  have  been  attained ;  and  the  minister  would  have  been  restrained   from 
Utfurping,  not  only  the  nower,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  of  his  sovereign.     In 
the  present  reign  the  aamintst ration  has  become  still  more  vicious,  and  the  want  of  some 
corrective  influence  has  been  more  aeverelj  felt.    The  state  of  the  country  may  be  judged 
from  the  annexed  meroorandom  on  the  aubject,  and  the  character  of  the  ruling  prmce  is 
well  known  to  Government.     His  present  majesty  was  bred  up  among  women,  and  all  his 
ideas  are  effeminate ;  be  baa  no  aound  talents,  and  less  habitude  for  business ;  and  the 
government  of  his  country  must  devolve  into  other  hand«>.    But  he  is  wasteful  and  extra- 
mgant  in  his  expenseS|  and  will  never  be  aaCisfied  with  any  administration  that  attempts 
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to  limit  his  income.  The  expenditure  of  his  muhuU  is  already  exorhitant,  and  there  it 
every  prospect  that,  ifunrebtrained,  he  will  go  on  increasing  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Yet 
the  revenues  of  the  country  have  diminished  greatly  in  his  time,  and  must  continoe  to 
diminish  ;  and  as  they  have  long  been  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  state,  the  fatal 
eflecis  of  the  piesent  system,  though  they  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  the  hoards  of  Saadut 
All  Khan  can  furnish  temporary  relief,  must  at  length  be  felt  in  the  total  derangement  of 
the  finances.  All  the  ministers  that  have  held  office  in  the  present  reign  have  been 
exempt  from  control  by  the  resident.  They  have  had  only  to  consult  the  pleasure  of  their 
master  ;  their  own  favourites  have  l>een  pfaced  in  all  situations  of  trust  and  emolument, 
and  not  an  officer  of  the  government  has  been  actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  self- 
aggrandizement.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  has  been  going  to  ruin,  and  from  want  of 
order,  arrangement,  or  stability  in  the  government,  oppression  and  anarchy  universally 
prevail.  The  people  have  in  consequence  no  faith  in  and  no  reliance  on  their  govern* 
inent,  and  constant  desertion  of  the  inhabitants  is  going  on  from  the  capital  and  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.*  It  is  my  opinion,  that  matters  would  never  have  arrived  at  their  present 
condition,  if  the  British  Government  had  continued  to  exercise  that  contml  over  the 

f government  of  Oude  which  it  is  by  treaty  authorized  to  assume.     The  minister  of  the 
ate  king  would  then  not  only  have  consulted  the  British  Government,  but  he  would  have 
felt  that  his  only  security  lay  in  governing  so  as  to  gsiin  its  approbation.     He  must  have 
restrained  his  own  exorbitant  rapacity  and  extrava<^ance,  and  introduced  such  a  system 
of  administration  as  would  conduce  to  the  general  proi^perity  of  the  country.     We  should 
have  seen  the  farming  system  generally  abolished,  and  an  equitable  assessment  for  a  term 
of  \ears  substituted  in  its  place  ;  while  an  efficient  judicial  system  would  have  been  en- 
forced, and  the  police  of  Oude  would  have  been  put  on  a  proper  footing.    Under  weak 
and  indolent  princes,  like  the  late  andHhe  present  king,  when  the  minister  mutt  be  the 
master,  we  can  have  no  hold  and  no  check  upon  him  if  we  refrain  from  interfering  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  proper  person,  and  from  exercising  a  certain  control  over 
his  proceedings.     The  prince  is  responsible  to  the  Supreme  Government  for  the  good 
government  of  his  country,    while   the  minister,  the  virtual  sovereign,   is  altogether 
irresponsible  under  our  present  system  ;  and  while  the  British  Government  is  bound  to 
ensure  the  due  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  this  state,  we  debar  ourselves  of  the  only 
legitimate  means  whereby  we  might  always  secure  a  good  government  for  the  people  of 
Oude.     If  the  king  were  himself  an  efficient  ruler,  there  would  be  less  reason  for  us  to 
interfere  in  the  appointment  of  his  minister  ;  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.     But  where 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  person  to  be  selected,  the  selection  ought 
not  to  rest  with  a  weak,  capricious  monarch  ;  and  though  it  would  be  comparatively  un- 
important whether  the  minister  under  a  competent  sovereign  were  well  or  ill-disposed  to 
the  British  Government,  and  willing  or  not  to  forward  its  views  of  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  our  objects  can  be  attained  through  an 
absolute  minister,  altogether  independent  of  our  authority,  in  whose  appointment  or  dis- 
missal from  office  we  scrupulously  abstain  from  interference,  who  has  consequently  no  obli- 
gation and  no  fear  of  our  resentment,  and  may  happen  to  owe  his  elevation  or  continuance 
in  office  to  his  professed  enmity  to  our  rule.    It  is  well  known  to  be  mv  opinion,  that  the 
individual  who  at  present  aspires  to  the  neabut,  and  who  has  virtually  directed  all  the 
king's  proceedings,  and  all  the  measures  of  his  government  for  some  months,  is  in  his  heart 
more  decidedly  inimical  to  us  than  could  possibly  be  expected  in  a  person  who  has  so  long 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  protection,  and  who  owes,  if  not  bis  existence,  the  preaerration 
of  an  immense  fortune  which  he  amassed  in  this  country  to  the  asvlum  which  has  been 
affurded  to  him  in  the  British  territory.     My  sentiments  regarding  nim,  as  exprened  at 
the  time  when  his  return  to  Lucknow  was  in  agitation,  remain  unaltered ;  and  I  an  still 
of  opinion,  that  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  his  character,  we  should  either  have  per* 
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sUted  in  excluding  him  from  power  in  Chii  kingdom,  or  have  accepted  his  propoHition  to 
aMume  oiBce  under  our  sanction,  and  on  a  clear  understanding  thnt  hifi  influence  was  to 
be  exerted  for  the  furtherance  of  those  objects  of  relbmi  in  which  the  British  Government 
was  interested. 

But  while  the  British  Government  wishes  to  rcf^traiu  its  reprc^^entutive  from  all  con« 
trol  over  the  inini>ter9  ami  nil  interference  with  the  details  uf  liis  udiuinUtrution,  the 
Onde  authorities  themselves  feel  the  utter  impracticability  of  carrying  on  successfully 
the  duties  of  government  without  his  countenance  and  support.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  curtail  the  royal  cx|>enses  unless  backed  by  the  re>idem ;  they  cau  never  con- 
clude an  cK|uitable  settlement  of  the  re\'enue  without  some  such  guarantee  to  the  land- 
holders as  his  sanction  would  uiTord  ;  and  no  minister  would  venture  upon  any  consider- 
able reduction  of  the  army  without  his  concurrence  and  advice.  A  iniuistry  here  is 
|>owcrless  for  all  good  purposes,  without  the  acknowledged  sanction  and  co»operalion  of 
the  resident ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  no  cluss  of  people  can  place  confidence  in  the 
IHTniauence  of  their  power  while  it  depends  only  on  the  caprice  of  a  prince,  of  whose 
weak  and  vacillating  disposition  they  are  all  aware  at  this  moment.  The  king  could  not 
dislmnd  any  considerable  portion  of  his  army,  unless  the  measure  was  known  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  Governmenti  without  the  almost  certain  ri>k  of  seriuus  mutiny  and 
disorder ;  much  less  will  he  ever  be  able  to  effect  a  radical  reform  in  his  territorial 
adnunistration  without  the  aid  and  guaraotee  of  the  resident.  The  zemindars  and  other 
landholders  have  no  faith,  no  confidence  in  his  majesty's  government^  or  in  the  verlial 
or  written  agreements  of  his  local  otTicers ;  those  who  are  strong  si*t  his  authority  at 
defiance,  and  protect  themselves  by  force  from  the  aggressions  and  exactions  of  his 
anmils;  while  the  weaker  combat  the  system  under  which  they  suffer  by  fraud  and 
stealth,  and  when  sorely  oppressed  betake  themselves  to  flight,  and  endeavour  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  their  property  by  recourse  to 
robbery  and  plunder.  Prom  all  that  I  can  ascertain  of  the  state  of  Oude,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  no  revenue  system  on  equitable  principles  can  ever  be  effc'cted  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  the  Oude  government.  Constant  oppression,  and  the  habitual  breach 
(»f  all  contracts  with  the  neople,  have  so  completely  destroyed  their  confidence  in  their 
rulers,  that  thej  cannot  be  expected  to  tnist  them  again;  while,  as  they  themselves 
declare,  they  would  agree  to  [)ay  much  higher  rents  than  at  present,  and  would  apply 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  the  fullest  security  that  the  contracts 
made  with  them  would  not  be  infringed  if  those  contracts  were  only  guaranteed  by  a 
British  officer.  A  minister  of  Oude  knows  well  the  disadvantages  he  labours  under 
from  this  feeling  of  distru^^t  and  insecuritVf  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  however 
honest  and  well-disposed  he  may  personally  be,  to  prevent  those  employed  under  him  iu 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  following  the  rack-renting,  oppres*(ive  system, 
which  alone  can  render  their  appointments  profitable  to  themselves,  or  enable  them  to 
meet  the  pnibable  exactions  to  which  tliey  may  tliemseh'es  be  subjected.  At  this 
moment  several  of  the  aimiils  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  revenues  has  been 
intnisted,  can  find  no  hanker  who  will  become  security  for  the  amount  they  have 
engaged  to  pay,  and  the  uiinistry  has  found  it  necessary  to  surround  the  revenue  farmer 
with  a  military  force,  under  an  officer  appointed  to  watch  and  control  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  embezzlement  of  the  rents  which  may  pass  through  his  hands.  In  such  a 
state  of  thitigs,  and  when  such  expedients  are  judged  necessary,  no  nmtual  confidence 
can  exist  between  tlie  government  and  the  collector,  or  between  the  collector  and  the 
people.  The  whole  frame  of  government  becomes  disorganized,  and  the  subjects 
learn  to  withhold  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  state  till  they  are  extorted  from  them  by 
force. 

During  the  last  cold  season^  hardly  a  day  elapsed  that  we  could  not  hear  at  Lucknow 
the  fire  of  artillery  at  places  which  the  king's  troopa  were  besieging,  or  10  eugi^ements 
between  them  and  tne  zemindars.  Now  agaia  that  the  season  for  operations  has 
arrived,  we  have  hostilities  carrying  00  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.    At  one 
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flace,  a  sliort  distance  from  bence,  au  attack  wus  made  u|]oii  tbe  force  under  the  aumU  - 
mrut  Lul  Pathuk  a  few  days  ago,  wlien  tbe  in:iurgents  succeeded  iu  capturing  three 
gune,  and  putting  tbe  roval  army  to  flight  with  considerable  Iobh.  Tbe  spirit  of  oppovi- 
tion  is  evidently  on  tlie  increase,  aud  the  number  of  zemindars  capable  of  resisting  the 
puwer  of  the  local  officem  und  of  opponing,  sometimes  with  success,  the  king's  regular 
troop*,  is  yearly  augnientitig.  A  zemindar  bribes  the  aumil,  or  perhaps  the  minister,  to 
connive  at  his  UMirpalioti  of  tbe  villages  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  at  his  building  a 
strong  fort  und  conveying  guns  into  it,  and  when  he  has  strengthened  himself  suffi- 
ciently, he  sets  the  authority  of  the  aumil  at  defiance,  and  wiil  not  yield  without  ■ 
desperate  struggle  to  the  army  which  may  be  sent  against  Iiim  from  the  capital,  Not- 
ivithslunding  some  solitary  instances  of  more  than  ordinary  energy  displayed  by  the 
present  admiuistratiun  to  subdue  this  refractory  spirit  in  the  zemindars,  as  in  the  case 
of  Seodeen,  who  wiis  lately  surprised  and  taken  prisoner,  the  authority  of  government 
has,  generally  speaking,  received  no  accession  of  strength ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Mohuuidee,  furmerl  nominally  to  a  nephew  of  Hukeem  Melidee,  but  in  reality  to  him- 
self, a  more  general  combination  of  the  insurgent  zemindars  to  Dp[KKe  his  rule  has 
lately  been  organized  than  was  ever  before  known.  He  will  probably  be  able  to  collect 
little  revenue  without  lit:fhting  for  it,  and  when  this  spirit  of  opposition  is  thus  boldly 
evinced  against  u  jiersoii  who  wields  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state,  the  disposi> 
tion  of  the  peojde  in  uther  districts  will  not  be  more  peaceable  or  submissive.  Some  of 
the  most  powerfid  aumila,  whether  bribed  to  connivance  at  the  usurpations  of  tlie 
zemindars,  or  conscious  of  their  own  weakness  and  inability  to  coerce  them,  seem  willing 
to  ubsiain  from  interfering  with  them,  and  allow  ihem  to  assume  and  exercise  the 
power  and  privileges  of  petty  princes  in  the  land  over  which  they  rule,  to  make  war 
upon  one  another,  und  not  unfrequently  to  lay  the  unprotectcti  villages  in  their  vicinity 
under  contribution. 

The  British  Government  enjoins  its  resident  to  avoid  scrupulously  all  interference  iu 
the  ilelails  of  the  administ ration ;  while  that  of  Oude,  conscious  of  its  weaknefs,  Is  ever 
anxious  for  his  support  and  countenance  iu  any  measure  that  it  desires  to  accomplish. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  is  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
that  his  plans  cannot  succeed  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  resident ;  and  be  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  that  officer,  by  indirect  means,  the  assisiuuce 
and  ailvice  which  he  finds  necessary  to  strengthen  his  own  hands;  and  io  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  must  often  make  use  of  the  name  and  authority  of  the  resiileat 
for  the  arcoinpli^hiiient  of  objects  which,  if  that  ofHccr's  right  tu  counsel  and  interfere 
were  openly  avowed,  he  would  hesitate  to  approve  or  sanction.  The  resident  cannot 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  which  he  is  precluded  from  investigating,  and  of 
whirh  he  hears  only  one  side;  and  his  advice,  if  under  such  circumsuuees  be  ventures 
to  give  it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  that  of  a  private  individual.  For  myself,  I  rarely 
give  any  opinion  on  points  submitted  to  me,  because  I  am  not  mofter  of  tbe  subjec^ 
and  can  only  recommend  Ibe  government  to  do  that  which  appears  tu  theui  best ;  and 
while  the  ministry  complain  of  my  apathy  and  backwarduesd  to  co-operate  with  tbenii 
they  make  use  of  my  name  to  winction  their  proceetlings  as  boldly  as  if  their  neasum 
had  actually  been  framed  in  concert  with  me.  Tbe  late  minister,  Moatunud-ood*' 
Duwiah,  from  long  possession  of  power,  was  so  6rmly  eslablislietl,  tliat  he  must  hara 
stood  less  In  need  of  this  fictitious  support  to  his  administration;  but  it  is  hi*  decided 
opinion  (hat  the  removal  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  resident  over  tlie  afiairs  of 
this  government  in  the  time  of  Lonl  Hastings  wuk  the  greatest  misfortune  that  it  couM 
have  sustained.  Fuzl  Ali,  Ramdial,  aud  Akbar  All,  were  utterly  unable  to  goreni  fcr 
want  of  this  influence;  and  I  fancy  Mehudee  Ali  Khan  is  fully  sensible  lioiv  tvciik  and 
ineflicieiit  his  rule  must  be  unsupported  by  the  British  Government.  While  tlierefore. 
from  principle  and  policy,  and  a  wish  to  leave  the  sovereign  uncontrolled  and  unshackled 
in  the  measures  of  his  government,  we  endeavour  to  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
adniintsiration,  the  ministry,  in  want  of  that  support  whieb  wewiihoold,  would  fain 
persuade  us  against  our  ioclioation  to  resume  the  p  1  1,        onling  la  tbe  - 
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^reaty  with  Saadut  Ali  Kban,  we  otight  to  maiutain  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
Oude. 

As  far  as  the  question  concerns  the  independence  of  the  sovereign,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
be  guided,  not  only  by  abstract  principles,  but  also  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  and  the  characters  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  its  decision.  It  will^  I  presume,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  present  king  can  never  become  virtually  the  ruler  of  his  dominions. 
He  can  only  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  minister ;  and  not  possessing  the  judgment  and 
discretion  that  would  secure  his  selecting  the  best  minister,  if  the  choice  is  left  to  hink,  it 
must  depend  upon  chance  or  caprice,  or  most  probably  the  influence  of  his  women,  on  whom 
the  choice  will  fall.  If  left  entirely  to  himself,  it  is  not  likely,  considering  his  fickleness  of 
disposition,  that  he  would  ever  long  retain  the  same  ministers.  His  favourites  would  con- 
stantly be  changing,  and  they  in  their  turns  would  be  his  ministers.  From  persons  of  this 
description  no  good  could  be  anticipated,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  to  expect  any  reform  at 
their  hands.  To  flatter  and  humour  their  master,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
to  enrich  themselves,  would  be  the  objects  of  their  government;  and  if,  what  is  not  to  be 
expected,  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  such  for  instance  as  Hukeem  Mehudee,  were  to  find 
himself  so  firmly  established  in  power,  and  had  brought  his  master  to  a  state  of  such  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  him,  as  Moatumud-ood-Dowlah  had  done  with  the  late  king,  that  he 
might  follow  without  fear  of  offending  his  master  any  course  of  policy  which  he  approved, 
he  becomes  absolute ;  and  though  the  king  and  the  kingdom  have  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  control,  they  will  have  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  a  domestic  despot,  who  may 
convert  the  resources  of  the  country  into  a  source  of  private  emolument  to  himself,  and 
impoverish  the  state  to  satiate  his  own  avarice. 

Nominal  independence  under  such  circumstances  could  benefit  neither  the  king  nor  the 
country :  how  much  more  beneficial  would  it  be  that  such  a  minister  should  be  under  the 
control  of  some  competent  and  disinterested  authority,  that  would  prevent  hb  abusing  the 
trust  reposed  in  him!  Had  Moatumud«ood-Dowlah  not  been  emancipated  from  this  control, 
bow  different  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  administration  !  There  is  every  probability 
that,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  country  for  his  own  private  emolument,  and  rejecting  every 
project  for  reform,  he  would  have  courted  our  approbation,  and  entered  cordially  into  our 
views  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Excepting  the  loans  that  in  his  time  we  obtained  from 
this  state,  no  object  in  which  the  British  Government  was  much  interested  was  gained 
through  him  ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  money  which  was  lent  to  us,  a  laige  portion  of 
it  was  only  transferred  from  the  king's  treasury  to  ours,  there  to  remain  for  the  minister's 
perpetual  benefit. 

llie  character  of  the  present  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  late  king,  and  the  coun^  is  in 
a  more  disastrous  state  now  than  it  was  at  any  period  of  Ghazee-ooa-Deen*8  reign.  Thourii 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  can  be  collected,*  the  royal  establishaients  are  infinitely 
more  expensive  than  at  any  former  period,  and  wtiile  the  king  remains  uncontrolled  they 
will  continue  to  increase.  If  we  maintain  our  present  system  of  non->interference,  his  minister 
must  either  retain  his  favour  by  furnishing  him  with  funds  for  all  bis  extravagancies,  or 
must  reduce  him,  by  intoxication  and  other  means,  to  such  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  rule  independently  of  his  master.  It  would  be  rain  to  expect  that  either 
the  king  himself,  or  a  minister  in  the  cirmmislanees  I  hare  described,  will  feel  any  pride  or 
ambition  for  the  £ood  government  of  the  country  beyond  what  may  be  consistent  with  their 
desire  to  raise  me  revenue ;  and  what  minister,  m  such  ctrconntances,  will  forego  the 
immense  advantages  that  the  present  system  of  tenality  and  eormption  bold  out  to  him  ?  It 
would  at  the  present  day  require  the  exertion  of  the  grsatest  talent  and  perseverance  in  a 
wise  and  beneficent  prince  to  effect  a  tborouefa  rsform  in  the  corrupt  and  vicious  system 
which  prevails,  and  has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  many  years  of  misrule.  Where 
there  is  neither  the  wish,  nor  perhaps  the  power  to  eorrect  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
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the  present  system  niuat  of  necessity  continue  in  force,  and  the  evils  to  which  it  gires  birtb 
must  ^o  on  increasing,  till  ruin  and  bankruptcy  fall  upon  a  state,  nhich  in  hoarded  wealth 
was  a  few  years  ago  the  richest  in  Asia.  I'he  disorder  and  misrule  that  prevail  in  Oude 
have  been  depicted  in  snch  strong  colours  for  a  series  of  years,  that  one  would  naturally 
conclude  the  descriptions  of  them  exaggerated,  as  it  appears  impossible  that  such  a  state  of 
tilings  could  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years  without  bringing  on  a  crisis  that  would 
have  worked  out  a  remedy  fur  the  evils  complained  of ;  and  one  might  be  inclined  to  think 
the  present  system  les.s  objectionable  and  prejudicial  than  it  appears  to  be,  from  a  knowledge 
that  it  has  lasted  so  long  without  endin?  in  total  ruin  and  the  downfall  of  the  gOTernmeut. 
But  the  evils  complained  of  have  not  oeeo  always  stationary.  The  degrees  in  which  they 
have  been  felt  have  fi^ictuated,  and  the  utmost  misrule  and  aisorder  that  have  at  any  time 
prevailed  may  have  been  partial  and  not  general  at  one  time  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Certain  it  is,  that  flourishing  districts  have  been,  under  tyrannical  and  rapacious  aumils, 
so  completely  devastated  in  a  few  years  as  to  be  left  almost  uninhabited,  and  have  at  a  aub- 
teqnent  period,  under  milder  and  better  management,  been  restored  to  proaperity.  The 
agricultural  population  may  be  considered  as  a  machine  of  wonderful  elasticity,  for  however 
they  may  be  wronged  and  oppressed,  and  even  when  deprived  of  their  all,  and  forced  to 
desert  their  villages  and  seek  a  temporary  livelihood  in  other  countries,  their  natural  love  of 
home  will  n-call  them  to  cultivate  again  their  hereditary  fields  on  the  slightest  prospect  that 
gleams  up  m  them  of  better  treatment  than  they  had  before  experienced  there  ;  and  when  a 
district  bus  been  mined  and  depopulated,  and  little  or  no  revenue  can  any  longer  b«  extracted 
from  it,  it  has  been  customary  to  farm  it  on  moderate  terms  for  a  number  of  years  to  sonw 
man  Of  property  and  good  management,  whose  interest  it  has  immediately  become  to  allure 
back  the  fii<;itive  zemindars  and  ryots,  till,  by  keeping  faith  with  them  for  a  time,  and  en- 
couraging them  with  hopes  of  continued  protection,  he  has  succeeded  in  restorinjg  the 
district  to  order,  and  raising  the  revenues  to  their  former  standard.  Some  parts  of  Oude 
are  now  in  a  high  and  beautinil  state  of  cultivation,  while  others  are  deserted  and  overgrowa 
with  jungle.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  country  is  described  as  heiag  in  greater 
disorder  now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  the  couseqtienee 
of  the  weak  and  vicious  administration  of  the  present  ruler.  The  inefficiency  of  the  police 
was  never,  I  understand,  so  glaring  and  palpable  as  at  present.  The  capital  and  its  envirous, 
which  under  Montumud-ood-Dowlah  used  to  be  as  safe  and  well  guarded  aa  any  city  in 
India,  are  now  the  scenes  of  mighty  robberies  and  murders  ;  and  the  roads  in  the  vicinity, 
which  might  then  be  traversed  without  fear,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  by  unarmed  individuou, 
are  now  so  beset  by  thieves  and  desperate  characters  that  no  one  thinks  of  pa«iii|f  along 
them  without  nriilec:ion.  To  account,  however,  for  the  manner  in  which  a  state  lUie  thw 
has  been  enabled  to  exist  under  a  long  course  of  misrule,  and  that  matters  can  eo  on  from 
worse  to  worse  without  an  ultimate  explosion,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  pcMitieal  poti- 
tiuu  of  the  s  >vereign  and  his  subjects.  The  former  feels  security  against  the  mutiny  of  hk 
army,  or  a  rebellion  among  his  subjects,  in  the  treaties  by  which  he  is  connected  with  the 
Supreme  Government.  His  power  being  confirmed  by  other  means,  he  has  no  stimulus,  do 
inducement  to  seek  for  its  stability  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  bis  people;  while  hi> 
servauts  and  his  subjects,  knowing  our  obligations  to  maintain  his  throne,  and  belicrinf 
that  the  acts  of  his  government  have  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  Britiab  autbo- 
ritie«,  and  that  any  insurreclion  or  rebellion  against  his  authority  will  be  inmediately 
quelled  by  our  power,  are  virtually  deprived  of  those  means  of  security  and  lelf-ilefeBM 
ai^aiiist  outrageous  tyranny,  which  other  people  would  find  in  resistance  and  rerott.  Till 
luti'ly,  our  aid  was  constantly  and  openly  afforded  in  support  of  the  Oude  go>urHUi— t,  aad 
British  troops  were  annually  employed  in  (be  coercion  of  refractory  mrnDdan,  Sine*  Ui 
lofdHliip  in  council  wisely  and  justly  restored  that  military  assiatance  should  do  loafer  b* 
granted  to  the  king's  local  officers  till  the  circumstances  of  each  cue  requiring  muA  mtm^ 
fercnce  were  etpliiined  to  the  British  authorities,  and  they  bad  first  deodad  M  Hbm 
such  applications  are  no  longer  made  to  us,  and  the  gteat  tem*   *      *        * 

increasing  their  means  of  resistance,  and  many  of  tbsai  bave  \ , 

local  aumils.     In  some  parte  of  tbe  territory  tbey  are  «niii«lf  hwwJ  ilu>  cnnltul  of  iba  ' 
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cbuckladara,  and  make  siieh  payments  of  revenue  as  they  please,  and  in  some  instances         No.  28. 
withhold  payment  altogether.    But  the  g7*eat  mass  of  zemindars  and  cultivators  possess  not  emuUtmd, 

those  means  of  opposition  which  strong  forts  and  lar«^e  bodies  of  armed  followers  give  to  the  _  **^ 
more  powerful,  and  they  must  yield  their  necks  to  the  voke  of  oppression,  till  they  learn  to  olIlu^A^^  *** 
resist  it  without  fear  of  being  opposed  by  our  troops.  'I'he  military  force  maintained  by  the  k  \f  Mj^I^t 
king  of  Oudeis  preposterously  large ;  and  a  consiaerabte  portion  of  it,  exceeding  in  number  ^ 
40,000  men  with  guns,  is  scattered  over  the  country  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  local 
officers,  and  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  yet  they  are  not  found  sufficient  for  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  if  the  people  were  assured  that  the  kin^  would  receive  no 
military  aid  from  us,  the  probability  is  that  his  own  attempts  to  coerce  his  subjects  would 
be  defied  and  every  where  resisted.  In  the  smaller  independent  native  states  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  I  have  always  observed  a  certain  moderate  limit,  beyond  which  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  rulers  could  not  pass.  It  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  self-interest,  and  as 
they  have  no  resources  to  depend  upon  from  without,  they  pursue  that  course  of  management 
which  their  own  means  can  render  most  advantageous  to  them.  Instead  of  exciting  their 
subjects  to  resistance,  they  are  compelled  to  conciliate  them,  and  a  moderately  good  govern- 
ment is  the  consequence  of  their  policy.  Here  there  is  no  such  obligation  upon  the  governors ; 
the  king  is  not  dependent  for  his  income  on  the  revenues  alone  which  may  oe  annually  raised 
from  his  dominions,  for  he  found  a  treasury  of  hoarded  wealth  at  his  command  on  ascending 
the  throne,  and  he  has  not  therefore  been  compelled  to  seek  the  legitimate  means  of  rendering 
his  territories  more  productive.  His  ministers,  meanwhile,  have  found  their  own  interest  in 
maintaining  the  present  system,  under  which  the  country  is  parcelled  out  among  a  set  of 
great  farmers,  whose  only  object  is  to  enrich  themselves,  and  who  care  not  a  straw  for  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  districts  which  it  falls  to  their  lot  to  collect  and  plunder.  The 
misery  and  ruin  which  they  occasion  to  thousands  of  the  subjects  are  unknown  to  the  king, 
who  IS  satisfied  if  they  make  good  the  rent  they  have  stipulated  to  pay ;  and  those  petty 
governors  being  allowed  almost  absolute  power  in  their  own  districts,  there  exists  no 
sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  government ;  while  the  latter,  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  defalcations  in  the  revenue  arise  from  over- assessment  and  undue  exactions,  takes 
its  revenge  on  the  farmer  for  balances  unpaid,  and  sends  another  to  succeed  him,  who, 
finding  his  farm  deteriorated  and  its  resources  diminished,  must  have  recourse  to  still  more 
grievous  exactions  to  make  good  his  bargain  and  save  himself  from  ruin ;  and  thus  a 
succession  of  aumils  takes  place,  each  more  oppressive  than  his  predecessor  ;  and  the 
government  is  not  aware  of  the  ruin  it  is  causing  till  at  length  no  one  will  accept  the  farm 
but  on  terms  which  involve  a  vast  sacrifice  of  revenue,  tliat  comes  too  late  to  save  the 
district  from  temporary  ruin.  The  revenues  are  thus  at  this  time  yearly  diminishing;*  and 
if  the  government  had  only  to  depend  upon  this  source  of  supply,  it  would  loner  ere  this 
have  changed  its  system,  for  its  expenses  have  not  been  proportionally  decreased ;  on  the 
contrary,  tney  have  been  and  are  increasing.  The  very  arrears  into  which  the  army  and 
other  establishments  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen,  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
any  government,  have  brought  about  a  revohition  or  a  change  of  system  ;  and  here  also  the 
sovereign  of  Oude  is,  by  his  connexion  with  us,  placed  in  a  difterent  situation  from  that 
of  other  princes ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  an  army  of  60,000  men  would  have  ouietly 
submitted  to  remain,  some  a  year,  some  two  years  and  upwards,  without  pay,  but  from  a 
fear  that  we  should  protect  the  king  against  any  serious  and  general  mutiny  of  the  troops 
to  enforce  payment  of  their  arrears.  The  most  powerful  aumils,  from  the  same  feeling, 
evince  a  degree  of  subordination  and  obedienee  to  the  government,  even  to  the  relin- 
quishment of  their  offices,  and  the  almost  certain  conseouences,  loss  of  liberty,  honour, 
and  property,  whidi  could  not  be  expected  from  them  if  they  had  no  other  t^r  than 

that 
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No.  S8.  that  of  their  own  government.     If  the  state  of  Oude  had  no  right  to  our  protectKNi, 

(xmtmyed.  these  officers  could  resist  its  power  with  every  prospect  of  success^  and  many  of  them 

.  '  would  no  doubt  do  so  ;  and  not  only  could  not  the  government  pursue  its  present  system  of 

^  O  "de^fif'"™  ^^    misrule  without  the  understood  sanction  of  our  Government,  but  it  would  niortly  crumble  to 

bv  Mr  Maddock.    P'^c^^>  ^"^  ^^®  aumils  or  the  leaders  of  the  army  would  portion  out  the  kingdom  amonsst 

^  themselves.    Its  alliance  with  us  alone  enables  it  to  exist,  and  to  pursue  a  system  decideoly 

detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  its  subjects.    But  the  people  of  Oude  are  entitled,  as  well 
as  its  sovereign,  to  our  protection ;  and  he  is  under  obligations  to  us  to  govern  them  well. 
Yet  hitherto  we  have  discharged  only  one   of  our  duties ;    and  while  maintaining  and 
augmenting  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  prince,  and  securing  him  from  all  aggression^  we 
have  neglected  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  riveting  the  chains 
by  which  they  are  kept  down  and  prevented  from  assertino^  their  own  rights,  and  securing 
by  resistance  a  better  government  for  themselves.     When  Lord  Hastings  proposed  that  we 
should  withdraw  from  our  system  of  interference  in  the  details  of  the  administmtion^  the 
boon  of  independence  was  received  with  gratitude  and  exultation  by  the  Oude  government; 
and  while  it  was  ambitious  to  enter  upon  its  new  career,  it  might  probably  have  consented 
to  the  removal  of  our  subsidiary  army  from  its  territory,  for  when  we  gave  up  all  cootrcd 
over  the  administration  of  affairs  withm  the  kingdom,  the  presence  of  our  troops  was  unne* 
cossary  to  aid  in  the  internal  management  of  the  country,  or  to  protect  it  from  external 
danger.     We  at  all  events  ought  not,  in  justice  to  the  people,  to  have  allowed  our  army 
to  remain  merely  to  overawe  them,  and  to  be  employed  against  them  under  a  ficovemment, 
and  under  a  system  of  oppression,  which  we  have  renounced  all  right  and  all  intention  to 
restrain.     We  ought,  I  conceive,  to  have  stipulated  for  the  removal  of  our  troops  before 
we  rendered  the  king  independent  of  our  control.     Then  the  prince  and  the  people  would 
have  been  restored  to  their  natural  position  of  the  governor  and  the  governed,  and  the  weight 
of  our  influence  would  not  have  been  thrown  all  into  one  scale.    But  in  consulting  our  own 
convenience  and  in  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  embarrassing  predicament  in  which  we  befoie 
found  ourselves,  the  interests  of  the  people  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  all  our 
subsequent  endeavours  to  improve  their  condition  have  proved  of  no  avail.    In  vain  have 
we  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Oude  government  to  introduce,  through  native  or  European 
agency,  a  more  equitable  and  sensible  mode  of  revenue  management     The  system  under 
which  so  much  evil  has  been  produced  continues  unchanged,  while  the  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  the  court,  though  always  notorious  and  almost  proverbial,  have  ruined  the 
character  of  the  government  as  effectually  in  other  countries  as  the  impolicy  and  weakness 
of  its  measures  have  destroyed  it  in  the  estimation  of  its  own  subjects. 

The  British  Government  has  all  along  acknowledged  itself  responsible  for  the  good 
government  of  Oude,  and  having  lately  pronounced  its  resolution  to  see  a  reform  effected 
m  the  administration,  has  a  task  of  real  difficulty  to  perform,  and  one  that  it  appears  im- 
possible to  accomplish  without  a  wide  departure  from  the  system  of  non-interference  which 
has  so  long  prevailed.  To  effect  its  objects,  it  must  either  restore  the  relations  between  the 
two  states  to  the  footing  on  which  they  were  placed  by  the  treaty  with  Saadut  Ali  Khan, 
or  it  must  take  a  still  more  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  control  and  superiutendenoe  of 
affairs  than  was  contemplated  by  the  noble  framer  of  that  agreement. 

The  objections  of  Government  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  while  It  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  were  stated  in  the  resolution  of  Government,  dated  l^th  May  1890 ;  hot  the 
state  of  affairs  at  tliis  court  since  that  period  has  prevented  me  from  pursuing  the  line  of 
policy  therein  explained  for  my  guidance.  Had  circumstances  been  more  favourable  fcr 
the  experiment  of  such  a  system  of  corrective  control  over  the  Oude  government  as  wae 
there  laid  down,  I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  prodnctlve  of 
the  beneficial  results  that  were  anticipated  from  it,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  resldeni 
to  exercise  a  right  of  censure  and  animadversion  on  the  acts  of  the  ministry^  wltiMNil 
overstepping  the  line  chalked  out  as  the  limit  of  his  interference.  Ift  for  instanoei  tha 
expression  of  his  sentiments  had  the  desired  weight  with  the  Oude  govtfanseBl,  his 
notice  of  the  oppression  and  misrule  of  an  aumil  or  other  public  officer  would  h 
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that  perton'/i  ditmiml  from  office.    He  could  not  applaud  or  ceosure  the  measures  of         No.  S8. 
an  indiyMiial  without  touching^  the  character  of  the  man,  and  therehy  inOuencing  his  cmiIjukvi. 

fortunes,  contributing  to  his  promotion  or  disgrace,  and  exercising  that  species  of  j^emQ^UJiyn,  on 
patronage  which  he  is  particularly  instrucled  to  avoid.  If  on  the  utber  hand  govern-  OudeAfiur^^ 
ment  was  averse  to  listen  to  his  advice,  they  would  render  such  interference  futile  and  bvMr.  Msddock 
ineffectual  by  openly  reprimanding  the  officer  complained  against,  while  he  was  secretly 
supported  and  maintained  in  his  appointment.  But  tlie  truth  is,  that  from  the  jealousy 
and  suspicion  with  which  the  resident  is  viewed  and  treated  by  the  court  of  Oude,  he  is 
not  at  present  in  a  competent  situation  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government  or 
its  subordinate  functionaries.  Neither  the  officers  of  tlie  government  nor  private  gentle- 
men are  allowed  to  visit  tlie  residency,  from  whom  the  resident  might  learn  the  true  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  tbe  sentiments  of  the  people,  or  the  condition  of  the  country.  No  official 
communications  are  made  to  him  by  the  government  of  its  measures  proposed  or  in  pro- 
gress unless  when  liis  advice  or  assistance  are  required,  and  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
its  acts  and  intentions  only  by  common  report,  or  through  the  doubtful  channel  of  a 
newsman  stationed  at  the  palace  gate.  To  enable  him  to  exercise  the  limited  species  of 
control  authorized  by  government,  he  must  recover  that  influence  and  that  position  with 
relation  to  the  government  and  the  people,  which  belonged  to  his  office  before  its  duties 
were  restricted  and  remodelled  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  or  his  attempt  to  act  up  to 
his  instructions  of  the  20th  May  will  lead  him  gradually  back  to  the  former  state  of 
things.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  must  expect  to  meet  with  as  much  opposition  as 
mistrust  and  jealousy  can  throw  in  his  way,  and  to  be  accused  of  more  interference  in 
details  than  his  own  government  wishes  or  authorizes  him  to  exercise.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  Oude  government  is  clearly  apprized  that  it  is  expectetl,  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  its  treaty  with  us,  to  consult  the  resident  and  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  every  measure 
of  importance,  and  finds  it  its  interest  to  treat  him  with  confidence,  his  interference  at 
all  can  be  pro<iuctive  only  of  ill-will,  and  his  proceedings  will  constantly  be  construed 
into  dictation  and  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  It  being  the  object  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council  to  excite  in  the  native  government  the  disposition  to  govern  well, 
and  to  leave  this  disposition,  when  excited,  to  operate  in  its  own  way  without  any  special 
guidance  or  dictation  on  our  part,  the  flrst  point  to  be  secured  is  such  a  reliance  of  the 
inferior  state  on  the  Supreme  Government  that  its  main  ambition  will  be  the  approbatiou 
of  that  Government.  But  our  measures  have  been  calculated  to  wean  the  King  of  Oude 
from  pupillage  and  dependence  on  ourselves,  and  his  present  advisers  have  laboured  to 
separate  his  interests  from  ours,  and  to  estrange  his  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
habits  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  of  perfect  reliance  upon  us.  The  ambition  to 
govern  well  might  easily  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a  prince  like  tlie  present  king,  by 
a  resident  so  situated  as  to  obtain  an  influence  over  him  ;  but  it  will  depend,  not  on  him, 
but  on  his  ministers,  whether  his  good  intentions  will  be  realized,  and  they  cannot  be 
exerted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  feelings  of  patriotism  or  honourable 
ambition,  to  increase  their  own  and  their  master's  reputation ;  they  can  be  effectually 
swayed  by  no  motives  but  their  own  personal  benefit,uuless  they  feel  themselves  dependent 
on  our  Government  for  the  permanence  of  their  power.  The  encouragement  which  the 
resident  can  give  to  plans  of  reform,  and  his  attempts  to  lead  the  Oude  government  to  a 
better  system,  will  be  effectual  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
ministry.  But  where  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  minister  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
British  influence,  has  instilled  his  own  principles  into  the  mind  of  his  sovereign^  and  has 
ingroftsed  his  favour  and  confidence,  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  the  voice  of  the  resident 
will  be  attended  to.  If  we  must  interfere  in  ttie  administration,  still  leaving  the  irovern- 
ment  In  the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  minbter,  we  can  only  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
constant  collision  and  mutual  irritation  by  first  securing  the  attachment  of  the  minister, 
and  his  dependence  on  ourselves.  The  British  Government  is  averse  to  involve  itself  in 
m  connexion  of  this  kind,  and  the  obligation  which  it  infers  of  support  to  the  minister  of 
our  ehotocj  and  I  am  (tally  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  such  a  course 
of  pollejr  I  bol  tbe  quettiott  of  our  interference  vo  secure  a  reform  ia  the  adminbtration  of 
-*iij  this 
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tbii;  state  18  beset  with  difficulties,  and  if  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  with  any  proapect  of 
success,  without  our  assuming  the  actual  charge  and  direction  of  the  government,  I  kopir 
no  other  course  by  which  we  can  so  effectually  preserve  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  the 
King  of  Oude,  and  secure  a  good  government  for  his  subjects.  There  must  be  fiir  le^ii 
apparent  and  visible  interference  in  a  plan  of  this  kind  than  under  any  other  systeuiy  and 
what  there  is  would  hardly  be  offensive.  We  should  direct  unseen  the  mainspring  of  tbe 
machine,  without  seeming  to  touch  the  subordinate  and  dependent  wheels  by  which  it 
was  worked  ;  and  till  the  minister  feels  himself  responsible  to  us  for  his  administratiooy 
our  interference  must  be  minute  and  vexatious  without  the  least  certainty  of  its  being  effi- 
cacious ;  but  the  control  of  the  resident  over  the  minister  must  be  complete  to  render  it  of 
use,  and  would  involve  so  constant  and  vigilant  a  superintendence  over  .every  braocb  of 
the  administration,  that  it  majr  be  apprehended  the  government  of  the  country  would  be 
transferred  to  his  hands ;  and  it  may  he  ai^ued  that,  better  than  this  would  be  the  actual 
and  open  assumption  of  the  government  under  British  functionaries.  1  am  fully  sensible 
of  the  force  of  such  objections ;  and  if  a  minority  of  the  sovereign  or  any  other  fairour* 
able  circumstance  would  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  government  tempo* 
rarily  into  our  own  hands,  I  should  consider  that  a  far  preferable  alternative;  for 
such  a  measure  can  alone  ensure  the  radical  reforms  which  the  system  requires,  and  the 
influence  of  the  resident  exercised  through  a  minister  would  not  go  to  change  the  systeoii 
though  it  would  control  and  amend  its  operations.  If  the  king  were  dependent  for  his 
income  on  the  territorial  revenue  of  his  dominions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  himself 
might  be  induced  to  accede  to  a  proposition  for  the  temporary  transfer  of  his  territory 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  our 
management  it  would  be  infinitely  more  productive  to  him  than  it  is  at  present.  But 
he  is  not  yet  compelled  by  want  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient,  and  would  not  consent 
to  it  readily,  as  he  may  be  expected  to  do  to  a  measure  ny  which,  though  his  power  will 
apparently  be  curtailed,  his  royal  dignity  would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  government 
would  he  conducted  in  his  name,  and  by  his  officers.  It  was  suggested  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  British  Government,  that  if  the  king  would  consent  to  the  measure,  British  officers 
might  be  employed  in  the  management  ot  the  country  with  every  prospect  of  advantage 
to  his  majesty,  and  the  certainty  of  great  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  peopM. 
The  same  plan  was  proposed  to  me  by  Hakeem  Mehudee  on  his  first  arrival  at  Lock* 
now,  and  Moatumud-ood-DowIah,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system,  has  frequently  expressed  to  me 
bis  conviction,  that  all  other  measures  can  prove  but  palliativcM,  that  this  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can  be  of  avail.  Officers  so  employed  could  act  only  under  the  control  of 
the  resident,  or  some  other  functionary  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  super* 
intend  their  labours,  and  the  territorial  management  being  given  up  to  us,  there  would 
remain  but  a  shadow  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  proposition,  there* 
fore,  though  it  did  not  expref^s  such  a  meaning,  must  always  have  implied  a  tempomij 
transfer  of  the  government  into  our  hands.  If  the  British  Government  is  prepared  to 
sanction  a  measure  of  this  kind,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Oude  territory,  as  it  did  some 
years  ago  of  that  of  Nagpore,  for  a  limited  period,  or  till  some  specific  object  is  attained^ 
and  if  the  king  would  cede  it  to  us,  either  in  farm,  or  to  be  managed  on  his  accoanty 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  this,  the  finest  province  in  India,  would  be  rapidlj 
restored  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity ;  and  that  without  infringing  the  custoins,  or.  making 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  country,  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
abolishing  a  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  of  misrule  and  tyranny,  and  adoptiajg 
such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  revival  soon  after  our  superintendence  bad  been 
withdrawn.  Arrangements  might  of  course  he  made  to  rule  the  country  through  Britisk 
agency,  in  a  manner  as  little  derogatory  as  possible  to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  £verf 
thing  might  continue  to  be  done  in  his  name,  and  the  superintending  British  offioei 
migdt  be  appointed  by  him,  his  naib,  or  lieutenant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thi^ 
would  be  a  more  effectual  plan  than  the  other,  of  discharging  ourselves  of  the  datj 
which  we  owe  to  the  people  of  Oude ;  but  it  would  subvert  our  present  relatioos  win 

'    '     tUi 
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this  fstate,  and  could  only  be  eflRBCted  bjr  negotiation ;  whereas  the  plan  of  controlling         No.  98. 

the  government  through  a  minister  would  be  the  mere  enforcement  of  an  existing  treatj.  eoHtmmtd. 

By  the  latter  course  we  should  incur  no  charge  of  aggression  or  encroachment ;  by  the    Tvi-„„_ir^ 

former  we  should  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of      (>3J^'2tt^^ 

aggrandizement,  which  might  excite  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  other  dependent  states,    k   jSt   M^l    k 

It  is  notorious,  not  only  in  India,  but  throughout  a  great  portion  of  Mussulman  Asia,     ^     ^*  ^^  ' 

that  our  character  for  moderation  and  forbearance  in  our  Indian  rule  has  gained  its 

greatest  support  from  the  good  faith  which  we  have  kept  with  the  Oude  state.   We  have 

even  had  it  in  our  power  to  annex  its  territory  to  our  own,  but  have  abstained  from 

all  attempts  on  its  integrity,  and  the  nominal  independence  of  its  sovereign ;  and  to 

satisfy  the  Mussulman  world  that  we  were  still  actuated  by  the  same  feelings,  it  would 

be  necessary  to  convince  them  that  we  were  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  a 

temporary  occupation  of  the  country,  that  we  had  no  object  in  doing  so  but  the  benefit, 

not  only  of  the  people  but  of  the  monarch  himself,  and  that  when  that  object  were 

attained,  we  should  replace  the  government  in  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  sovereign  in 

the  same  manner  that  we  have  lately  restored  the  management  of  their  territories  to  the 

princes  ofNagporeand  Hydrabad.    One  or  other  of  these  plans  must,  I  conceive,  be 

adopted,  if  we  really  propose  to  introduce  an  effectual  reform  :  I  at  least  can  suggest  no 

other  alternative.     The  time  is  in  many  respects  favourable  for  decisive  measures,  and  the 

disorder  and  mismanagement  of  the  native  government  have  arrived  at  that  pitch  that,  if 

it  is  intended  to  save  the  country  and  the  rulin^r  family  from  the  ruin  that  is  impending 

over  them,  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  visit  of  the  Governor-general  to  Lucknow 

should  not  be  neglected. 

Before  adopting  a  measure  so  decisive  as  the  assumption  of  the  government^  though  only 
for  a  time,  we  must  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  if  not  the  world,  that  a  moral  necessity 
compels  us  to  make  use  of  the  power  which  we  possess  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  pre- 
sent miserable  condition,  by  substituting  our  own  in  place  of  the  king's  authority  over  them. 
Our  forbearance  hitherto  has  warded  oflF  the  recourse  to  this  extreme  remedy,  and  though 
we  have  avoided  the  opprobrium  of  aggression  and  cupidity,  to  which  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever indispensable,  would  naturally  expose  us,  we  may  accuse  ourselves  of  an  insufficient 
discharge  of  our  moral  duty  as  the  guardians  of  this  state.  The  total  failure  of  all  former 
plans  and  efforts  to  induce  the  local  government  to  correct  the  abuses  of  its  system,  and  the 
grounds  which  we  have  for  despairing  from  a  retrospection  of  the  past,  of  any  future  benefit 
from  the  same  course  of  policy  that  we  have  been  pursuing  for  the  last  twelve  years,  must  be 
our  justification  for  any  mnovation  that  may  now  be  introduced,  and  any  infringement  that 
we  may  be  compelled  to  make  on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  opposition  likely  to 
be  made  to  sucn  a  measure  would  be  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  all  who 
profit  by  the  existence  of  the  present  order  of  things,  than  on  that  of  the  king.  There  are 
circumstances  in  his  situation  and  character  which  might  help  to  reconcile  him  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  actual  power  if  he  could  retain  the  pomp  ana  splendour  of  royalty,  and  the 
same  circumstances  would  tend  materially  to  justify  the  most  decided  measures  that  the 
Supreme  Government  mig^ht  resolve  to  adopt  under  a  profli^te  and  imbecile  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Oude.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  direct  or  indirect  interference 
of  this  government  is  indispensably  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper  administration  of  affairs. 
The  only  way  in  which  our  influence  can  be  brought  into  operation,  indirectly  but  effectually, 
is  by  the  nomination  of  the  minister,  and  by  rendering  him  in  a  certain  measure  dependent 
upon  us  ;  and  if  that  measure  is  considered  an  infraction  of  our  treaties  with  Oude,  and  it 
appears  impolitic  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  which  it  would  entail  upon  us  of 
securing  the  good  government  of  the  country,  though  not  holding  the  reins  in  our  own  hands, 
there  will  remain  no  alternative  but  to  administer  the  government  by  our  own  agents,  or 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  the  king's  choice  to  be  conducted  by  them  for  their  own 
benefit,  while  the  interest  of  the  state  and  every  species  of  reform  are  neglected.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  objections  to  our  assuming,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  the  direct  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  are  stronger  than  any  that  can  be  brought  against  our  controlling  it 
through  an  intermediate  agent,  nominally  the  servant  of  the  king,  and  really  the  servant  of 

▼1.  3  Q  the 
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vat  «:tA£e.  Ukwe^L  Mrxmf  ouaer  onr  ffxzidaiioe.     Tben^  vodd  be  less  dUTcKuce  between  Uie 
IV  c*  i^auoMs^  iL  rp&l:Tr  t&exi  ib  afftftMTMioP  ;  bm  if  szHick  si^^od  oaa  be  effected  by  an  indirect 
%ygigmk  cc  ocK&iaKil.  i&vn^  n  iouif  <ie  ea^buTAssEuir  aitd  »ca  perTecdr  effectual  for  ibe  purpoaeft 
inseEfeie-i  frc^a  12..  :i  3$  srlu.  1  •oiOiMH^'e.  praKTiUile  u*  ibinr  saeasBPe  ibat,  however  necessary, 
Bu^i  fae  onssmreaexXAi  ^  &  hneiadb  C4  fakh  .and  a  W4id«2  encndacbaMiit  on  tbe  rigbu  and 
t«ffri«^«V!S  x'i  a  d«-7«ziiieui  alir.     PzvrMnts  U"  bari^  rwic-'ursie  8&:<  ibal  extreme  remedv  for 
erbiB^  cris;.  fii  « c«^  bai«  bcieci  desimUe  ibai  ibe  Oude  f  ciefxaaest  «hould  be  fonaallj 
iLSid  -isaciBcsir  varsMd  <<*  cor  reskc<luix«  x^  ^opi  i:»  a  casie  a«l  c^hex  measures  tailed,  and 
the  iaabiibiT  «:«  :he  £-:i««9'nBKii  to  wictfl.  ont  a  refonn  by  lU  own  means  remained  as  ap> 
pazvfit  as  e^i^fT;  and  ib:^u£:h  the  sMMameQU  of  Gn:ieramen:  wammunicaiod  to  me  in  Mt. 
^•ec^vTarT  Swanuxi^s  ieiur  cf  the  2Hb  May  last,  ba.e  bwn  fully  explaiDt\l  to  tbe  kiog  and 
tb^  nusttscnr,  aad  they  mn^i  bavv  uniemcHT-d.  irc«D  ibe  tenor  of  ibat  letter,  that  Gorenment 
coniemplat  a1  tbe  p«>iiMhle  «>^cu2Tv»cie  c/  a  s:aie  of  ibmss  uiat  would  jnsufy  our  direct  inter- 
feivtxv.  and  vms  mparvd  ia  Avb  an  ermas.  aai  woold  fed  itself  bound  to  infiaJleiv  de> 
cistrely,  tbe  nature  v<f  ibe  mAas«ry»  vbiicb  w^  (wpoMU  ultimately  to  adopt  was  not  ao 
d^sirly  stated  as  to  am>i2;.:ii  to  a  «-ar:;u.r$  f.-TK^  aa^i  explicit  encmgh  for  tbe  inporcanoe  of 
tbe  v^muiion.     IVne  &:  is  :hs:«  w»£iad  ^'<  ameoime^iLt  ia  tbe  mode  of  gorerunMUt  sdnoe  that 
a>iniuunknt3on «as  n;^fri>e  ::^  :be  ki.:^.  sbe  r7«Mw>^  ^f  ii  kks  £Tv>wn  from  worse  to  wunt^  and 
has  U>e^  d^.^cT^-yvi  by  aces  of  cr^Miy  a^  rapa»:y.  calbs^  okdk  loudly  for  tbe  imevimfiee 
v^'  the  su}>;>mv  ac*ix>r  «\  tbaa  aav  foimer  exMssses  ocnunitied  in  dbe  last  or  the  preaeux  icigB ; 
bai  much  «m  ibe  u:»r..}e  ana  abtt»^  c«  fw^H-  that  baie  prerailed  in  tbe  imenm  amy  be 
aiinbut^i  raUier  to  tbe  ehamcser  cf  tbe  individual  ax  tb^  Imd  of  affairs  than  considered  a 
i\Ari  K>f  tbe  s\^e«3.     Tbe  reputation  of  tbe  kin^  himself  has  do  di>ubi  auffai'nn  iram  the 
barl>a7\^u<  pumsbmei::^  inflicted  ou  indiTiduals  who  bad  inunediatdy  bef  cov  enioved  his  rt* 
j^r\l  au^l  confidence ;  but  he  was  instigated  to  these  cruelties  by  tbe  ctomiadkir  whose 
spooial  duty  it  was  to  dissuade  him  from  such  excesses ;  and  for  tbe  increase  ofaaameiiy  anddis- 
onior  that  prtnail  in  the  city  aud  the  kiugdom  at  lar^e,  tho  minister  must  be  cmmdmdaoMy 
rt*H|H)usiblo.  Tho  personal  character,  however,  of  tho  ri*i^nin{;  monarch  is  of  diax  desctiptioB 
tlnit  it  cannot  bo  o\i)octed  to  influence  essentially  tlio  character  of  his  goicujMMnt,  whieh 

oml  iii>onthe  disposition  and  tuleutn  (if  liin  minister;  and  xhise^ 


muMt  ovor  dopoml  iii>onthe  disposition  and  talents  in  Iiih  minister;  and  xhise:HBderation 
rendcrH  it  tin*  more  unportaut  tnat  the  choice  of  a  ininiHter,  who  must  beccone  for  all  puiw 
poRCH  of  ^ootl  or  of  evil  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  ull  his  subjects,  should  not  dqiend 
alone  on  the  whim  and  caprice^  or  the  favour  and  afleetion  or  a  person,  the  slasv  of  women, 
witlioiit  any  lirmnoss  or  consistency  of  diaractcr,  and  liable  to  all  tbe  bias  and  praudiee 
engendered  in  tho  society  in  which  he  lives,  but  that  it  should  be  swayed  and  diract«d  hj  a 
power  which  has  no  interest  but  in  the  welfure  of  the  state  and  tho  prosperity  of  the  people. 
The  political  relations  between  natives  ou  u  roolin|(  of  ecpiulity  must  Taiy  mtoiaiii^  to 
circnmstaiMieH,  and  can  be  tied  down  by  no  everlastini;;  laws.  Much  more  aboidd  theeon- 
nexioii  between  a  dei)ondont  principality  and  the  sovereiji^n  fK>wer  which  protects  it,  and  is  ia 
a  measure  annwerable  tliat  tlie  relative  dalles  of  flio  prince  and  his  subjects  ate  duly 
perrormed,  bo  de|XMideiit  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  parties  rather  than  on  any  gmcM 
notifuis  (if  policy.  It*  at  the  present  time  there  were  an  able  and  virtuous  prinoeacnted  on 
the  throne  of  Oiule,  it  should  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  relax  the  bonds  by  whieh« 
aernrdin^r  to  treaty,  his  independent  exercise  of  the  ix>wers  of  sovereignty  is  eontitilled« 
niid  to  leave  him  unsliackled  in  bis  projects  to  benefit  his  subjects ;  but  when  a  monarch 
of  A  very  dilfereiit  character  wears  the  crown,  we  are  bound,  I  conceive,  to  iBstmiD  ban  flinn 
i\w  fibti^i*  (if  |H>MiT  In'  every  check  tiiat  we  are  already  autliorized  to  impose  upon  hia-; 
nw]  if  that  14  not  fiufficient  to  dissuade  him  from  evil  and  to  induce  him  to  reform  his 
tf'pt'^rrrro^fif,  therf;  i^  a  paramount  obligation  upon  us  to  remodel  our  treaties  with  hin 


ji^i##'*7  4ftfl  njiKrule  prevail  throughout  his  dominions,  he  is  answerable  to  in  for  i 
U\.u4  h  fd  his  <;ngagemeDts  \  but  we  are  not  without  our  responsibOitv  to  the  people  when 
»»-  l«£fi^e  unprotected  from  the  consequences  of  his  luisgovenunent,  for  what  can  hafo  been 
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meant  by  our  gfuarairtee  of  \m  possessions^  subject  to  the  obKgatioQ  of  his  rulingf  over  the 
people  with  justice  and  clemency^  but  that  while  we  protected  him  m  the  eBJovment  of 
sov^eign  power,  we  engaged  to  secure  them  from  the  abuse  of  it  i  Though  a  d^ee  of 
evil  aiKl  much  embarrassment  arose  from  the  <*Jashiiig  of  interests  and  a  perpetual  contest 
for  power  between  the  king  and  the  resident  at  his  court  while  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1801  were  acted  upon,  therf  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  advantages  also  arose  from  the 
restraint  placed  upon  tyranny  and  misrule  by  the  superintending  vigilance  of  the  K*itish 
representative,  and  evils  of  a  more  unquestionable  and  unqualified  nature  have  resulted  from 
the  withdrawal  of  British  influence  ov^  the  administration  of  Oude.  Of  this  every  native 
of  observation  is  sensible,  and  I  fear  the  impression  is  not  uncommon  that  we  have  eonnived 
at  excesses,  and  have  allowed  the  vices  and  mismanagement  of  the  native  government  to  go 
on  unchecked,  till  the  general  disorder  of  the  country  would  furnish  us  with  a  plea  for 
assuming  the  government  into  our  own  hands.  Such  a  crisis  may  have  abeady  arrived,  and 
if  so,  it  has  been  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  our  principles  of  non-interference.  But  if  an 
event  so  little  to  be  desired,  with  a  view  to  our  reputation  in  India,  and  perhaps  in  Europe 
also,  can  be  protracted  or  provided  against,  it  can  only  be  by  our  again  undertaking  the 
duty  of  superintending  and  controlling  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  court,  and  by 
thereby  infusing  into  the  practice  of  the  government  somewhat  of  the  principles  that  actuate 
our  own.  Our  aversion  to  this  species  of  indirect  control  is  not  understood  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  who  would  consider  it  a  legitimate  exercise  of  authority  in  the  protecting 
over  the  protected  power.  The  king  desires  it  whenever  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  his 
hands  and  add  to  his  weight  and  respectability  amotng  his  subjects ;  the  minister  re^fards  it 
as  necessary  to  the  due  and  efficient  discbarge  of  his  functions  :  and  the  people  look  up  to 
it  as  their  only  security  against  oppression,  and  without  it  will  never  be  induced  to  repose 
confidence  in  their  rulers.  A  kingdom  of  the  extent  and  population  and  fertility  of  Oude^ 
if  placed  politically  in  a  situation  of  independence,  would  naturally  have  evinced  the 
fneigy  and  strength  required  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  and  efficient  government  throughout  its  dominions ;  but  its  connexion  with  us  has 
enervated  its  power,  and  kept  it  in  a  state  of  pupilage  and  imbecility.  It  habitually  leans 
for  support  upon  the  British  Government,  and  1  really  believe  can  only  prosper  through  ou£ 
constant  and  cordial  co-operation  with  it  in  the  measures  which  it  may  devise  for  the  ameliora^ 
tion  of  affairs.  This  cannot  be  accorded  unless  those  measures  are  in  unison  with  our  ideaa 
of  policy  and  propriety ;  and  when  we  tell  the  government  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves, 
they  sink  under  tne  responsibility,  and  are  able  to  effect  nothing,  or  make  the  want  of  our 
sanction  and  support  their  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  Let  the  British  Government  declare 
that  from  the  interest  it  takes  in  the  welfare  of  this  state,  it  will  aid  it  by  counsel  and  support 
in  restoring  order  throughout  the  country,  and  in  putting  down  the  corrupt  and  vicious 
system  which  has  rendered  its  administration  inert  and  useless  for  all  good  purposes  ;.  and 
tnat  we  expect,  in  return,  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  all  treaties  by  which 
the  state  is  bound  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor-general,  and  in 
virtual  dependence  upon  the  Supreme  Government,  and  let  us  act  firmly  up  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  existing  treaties,  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  sa^e  this  fine  province  without 
taking  the  managenrent  of  it  into  our  own  hands ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  such  & 
declaration  will  be  hailed  throughout  Oude  as^  the  harbinger  of  better  days  than  have  been 
witnessed  for  ages,  and  that  all  India  will  applaud  the  resolution  to  secure,  without  infringe* 
ment  of  treaties,  a  better  order  of  things  for  the  people  of  Oude^  and,  though  with  modifi- 
cations of  his  absolute  power,  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  sovereign. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  must  be  a  task  of  the  greatest  difiSicuhy  to  define  the  limit  of 
our  interference.  It  must  be  very  extensive,  and  for  a  time,  I  should  fear,  very  minute ; 
equivalent  in  fact  to  the  virtual  control  and  direction  of  the  administration  in  all  its  branches ; 
for  it  can  only  be  by  placing  the  resident  in  the  situation  of  a  cowiseUor^  whose  advice, 
given  in  the  name  of  his  government,  the  Oude  government  will  be  bound  to  follow,  that 
any  benefit  can  arise  from  his  interference  aiid  control.  The  restrictioDS  upon  his  inter- 
ference in  the  details  of  government  and  of  his  patronage  in  deeidk^  upon  the  fitness  of 
individuals  proposed  to  fill  important  situation^  in  the  state  muik  hil  lithdiawn,  and  he 
must  be  rendered  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  system  which  he  is  to  superintend.    He 
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must  be  enabled  to  guarantee  upon  the  faith  of  his  government 'the  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  king  ami  bis  officers  or  subjects  for  the  payment  of  his  rents,  and  under 
whatever  title  or  designation  his  right  of  uiterference  may  be  disguised,  he  must,  I  fear,  be 
invested  with  powers  above  those  of  the  nominal  sovereign.  The  only  question  that  remains 
is,  whether  such  a  system  can  be  preferable  to  the  absolute  and  avowed  assumption  of  the 
government,  and,  looking  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
world,  I  think  it  is :  the  kin^  would  remain  unshackled  m  his  expenses,  because  he  happens 
to  possess  a  still  inexhausteu  treasury,  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  direct  the  appro- 
priation of  that  portion  of  his  income  which  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
establishments,  leaving  the  residue  at  his  disposal.  A  short  period,  also,  would  suffice  to 
show  how  much  his  finances  might  be  improved  under  better  management,  and  for  ourselves 
we  should  avoid  all  imputation  of  breach  of  faith,  of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment, and  of  desiring  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  wealth  of  Oude,  to  which  the  assumption 
of  the  government  in  our  own  name  could  hardly  fail  to  expose  us ;  and  to  considerations 
of  this  nature  we  cannot  attach  too  much  weight. 


An  Abstract  View  of  the  Statk  of  Oude,  as  gathered  from  the 

Persian  Papers  &c. 

The  government  of  Oude  is  dirided  into  districts,  or  chocklas^  yielding  each  a  revenue 
of  from  60,000  rupees  to  24  lacs  of  rupees ;  they  are  farmed  out  to  individuals,  who, 
engaging  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum,  are,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  management,  invested 
with  the  whole  power,  magisterial  and  judicial.  If  justice  can  be  said  to  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  TOvernment  of  Oude,  they  are  in  short  governors  of  those  provinces,  the 
revenues  of  which  they  engage  to  pay,  and  are  designated  either  aumils,  cnuckladars,  or 
mustagirs. 

Besides  such  divisions  of  territory,  there  are  various  large  jageers  made  over  to  indiriduals 
for  the  support  of  establishments,  and  in  those  tracts  of  country  the  jageerdars  also  exercise 
the  full  authority  of  aumils,  and  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  their  jageers  by  raising 
the  rents  to  their  utmost  extent. 

But  though  farming  out  the  country  to  the  highest  bidders,  to  court  favourites,  or  to  the 
most  successful  intriguers,  is  the  favotirite  system  of  mauageaient,  there  are  sometimes 
amaunee  aumils  placed  in  charge  of  districts ;  and  amaunee  management,  if  the  ameeu 
emploved  happens — a  rare  case — to  be  a  person  qualified  for  such  a  trust  is»  in  the  principle^ 
somewliat  similar  to  the  British  system  of  collection.  The  ameen,  as  the  collector,  ought 
faithfully  to  lodge  all  collections  in  the  government  treasurv,  his  salary  being  a  fixed  sum, 
or  a  per-centage  on  the  receipts,  witli  a  few  perquisites  of  office.  In  addition  to  his  revenue 
authority,  he  is  also  local  governor,  and  has  full  powers  in  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal. 
Amaunee  management  appears  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  rapacity  or  mismanage* 
ment  of  the  farmer  has  ruined  the  district ;  or  when  it  is  supposed  capable  of  yieldiiig  a 
higher  revenue,  the  ameen  is  sent  to  ascertain  its  full  resources. 

The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  or  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided : 


CkucUahs  or  Dittricts. 
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Namet  oi  Divisiont. 

.■.».«>lll>ll  II      !■  <■!■>  I.I  ■«■■■*  III  ■  -■.         ■ 

Lucknow  villages  . «         . .  •  • 

Rent  for  ground  for  Brick,  Lime,  SUus,  Src*  Stc 
ADaaree    ••  .•         •• 

The  Farm  of  the  Newtpepert 

ine  Mint  ••         •. 

Bazars  and  Ganges         

Saer  and  Custom  Duties  

Chuckla  of  Shah  Jebanabad       


Ettinwteof 
Tcarly  Rerenue. 


Rs.  1,10,000 

90,000 

10,000 

1,10,000 

15.000 
9,14,000 

9,00,000 

16^000 


The  high  and  lucrative  situations  of  aumils  are  prizes  too  valuable  to  be  obtained  with* 
out  intrigue  and  favour  at  court ;  bribery  and  corruption  appear  the  usual  preliminaries  to 
such  appointments.  The  candidate,  by  powerful  bribes  and  heavy  nuzzurs  to  men  of  influ- 
ence aoout  the  court,  or  by  the  strong  temale  interest  within  the  palace,  is  nominated  by 
the  king  to  the  elevated  chiarge.  He  gives  security  for  the  payment  of  his  revenue  con- 
tract, and  binds  himself  by  a  written  document  to  maintain  a  good  government  over  the 
extensive  pergunnahs  and  muhals  entrusted  to  his  care ;  he  engages  to  study  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  promote  their  welfare;  to  put  down  crime  by  the  establishment  of  an 
eflBcient  police,  and  so  rule  as  to  increase  the  government  revenue*  The  period  of  his  en- 
gagement varies  from  one  to  five  years. 

The  farmer,  rarely  chosen  from  possessing  those  virtues  essential  to  the  faitliful  discharge 
of  his  extensive  duties,  but  on  the  contrary  too  often  selected  fix>m  success  in  intrigue,  or 
by  capricious  court  favour,  thus  armed  wiui  the  king's  commission  and  full  authority,  pro» 
ceeds  to  his  charge.  In  addition  to  the  government  revenue  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury, 
the  aumil  genenuly  has  to  raise  from  the  peasantry  the  amount  of  the  underhand  bribes  and 
nuzzurs  to  the  unprincipled  court  officers,  by  which  he  purchased  his  situation,  amounting 
sometimes  in  large  districts,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  to  150,000  rupees;  and  after  pay- 
ing these,  and  c^lecting  the  government  demand,  the  aumil  has  yet  to  make  his  own  for> 
tune.  He  goes  then  to  nis  district  bent  upon  self-aggrandizement,  and  urged  to  exact  the 
last  penny  from  the  people  by  his  anxiety  lest  his  enormous  contract  should  fall  short  of 
its  accomplishment,  and  plunge  him  into  difficulties,  and  perhaps  dishonour,  should  he  fall 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  capricious  court* 

As 
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2wi.  28.  Ab  illustrative  of  this  syntero  of  purcbasiog  appoiutments  by  inibery.  on 

'Mt  public  ukbbar  of  9th  May  1830,  may  be  quoted,     k  is  there  stated,  Xkux 
GiiOiauru  Murtuza  (an  iufluential  man  at  court)  complained  totheicni^^diat 
GOO  Kfiau  Kupadar,  tbe  aumil  of  Gonda  and  Baraicb,  was  afxpointed  to  ^ 
^H^  mSSiA-    ^'^^'^^^^  ^*^  ?'^^  ^  ^  oazzur  50|000  rupees  to  the  oioonsbeey  mndaiMIMO  !■!■»  to  & 
^  Kajab  Kewa  Ram  (beings  J^fiUO  in  ouzzurs  or  bribes  io  esoesa  to^the  juiwLiy  iiT  ibv- 

Uiby^  butMeiudoo  Khan,  aumil,  having  failed  to  |)ay  the  oMmeT,  the  mcH—hcp  niUMiniii 
tLat  it  ini^lit  be  taken  from  the  aumil  and  carried  to  tbe  aocooiit  <af  ^rnnenmiem^  Tte 
k'iij'4  ordered  that  it  should  be  paid  by  Meindoo  Khan's  brother ia  laokmiw,  aadiB  that 
day  tjO/jfM)  rupees  in  cash,  and  10,000  rupees  in  hoondees,  were  paid  bg  the  brother,  and 
the  niouey  placed  at  tbe  king's  disposal  by  the  moonsbee.  Ramdial  mam  the  aecinity  iar 
tfjii^  aumil,  Meindoo  Khan ;  and  tbe  king  also  ordered  that  Ramdial  sfaonid  be  held  re8|ifitt- 
feifiie  for  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  these  70,000  rupees,  stipidated  iiir  as  nnzzim 
to  t^K:  m€x>nshce  and  Rewa  Ram.  Ramdial  requested  that  tbe  som  mierfat  he  credited  in 
bib  own  accounts  with  tbe  government. 

Arrived  at  his  charge  and  having  appointed  his  own  umlah  or  assistanfr  iL  office,  the 
atjfijjij  if  a  new  man,  finds  himself  and  his  officers  strangers  to  the  peaple,aiid  tr  the  cir- 
/,  jffi^unces  of  the  Ciuntry.  He  is  aware  that  in  self-defence  ererr  possible  npiiositiofi  and 
ia.»eb'>^>d  will  be  offered  by  those  who  have  revenue  to  pay ;  thus,  ^titrmamewai  oppoMd, 
Le  proce^rds  to  examine  the  resources  of  the  various  talooks^  nrnhrin  ml  -viHaes  miD 
wfjicfj,  ah  farnis  his  district  is  subdivided,  and  after  taking  the  ~ 
tr>e  xi':cebbary  information,  he  issues  his  dustucks  or  summons, 
pa>rtk&  Ui  attend  for  settlement  at  his  cntchery.  The  poor  and 
|y^wer  to  resist  obey  the  call ;  but  the  turbulent  or  powerful  zemiD  ' 
Of  having  tni^ips  and  strongholds  to  uphold  their  dtsobeJicnce, 

t^:t.'t\:y/^  uu\y  ttieir  vakeels  to  treat  for  revenue.  To  deal  with  such  aonif  asfajeflBSy  Ae 
^\^'i/.:  f;jijtt  fretfuently  draw  out  his  troops  and  invest  their  foits. 

J  f  je  auijjji  now,  attended  by  all  who  will  come,  viewing  the  collections  for  Ike  last 


<^f  ivveLiy  vears,  is  said  often  unmercifully  to  fix  the  highest  sams  wmcfe  Cfee  iMVisaOT 


AOtve  |/wd  durinjf  that  period,  and  without  reference  to  the 

ix,K  viuuaget  or  laW/ks,  demands  that  jummay  eaforciug  his  demaiid  brcrary  Mgaiaetia 

juiT  yjyiif^  ',  be  informs  tbe  farmers  that  it  is  optional  with  him  id  reaaae  iWr  fassua 

yjLi,<M  iUMi  under  kfaaus  management,  t.  e.  by  discontiniiiog  the  renter  Io  gather  ike 

AA'V  tr'jiij  tbe  culrivat/irs  tbemselvfiit.    He  tells  them  that  the  NankasgnMs,  or 

^0  wcilcb  tlMry  may  hold,  arc  available  for  resumption  shoold  thcjr  fau  onder  di 

o\  ijciuiwtjiig  dMlKction  io  the  Government,  and  by  persoasin  threots^orr 

s/{.i^\^u^iit,  he  ol/tains  from  tbe  unfortuoate  farmers  their  kooboleofia  or 

Ivf  4Lf.  c/y/ii/itafit  rent;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  various  arbitrary 

//  !«.'.<..  i^cLf^ji^ja.  mti*:hutut,  Ike.  and  pay  for  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  crops. 

^Ai  O^'u  eii|^«^efnefit  make  allowance  for  calamity  of  seasons  a*  hbiht,  haO,  firost,  floods 

/,  f  htvi  0^^ ;  i^/i  i*  this  all,  for  security  must  be  given  for  payment, and  lo  obCnin  Khis»  a  per* 

'A'.r.u^e  fiiUtt  ^a:  paid  (o  the  parties  becoming  sureties. 

h.o}^i.;/4:fii4:fii«  thus  dif'taU.'d  by  the  selfish  and  powerful  aomn  andhis^  men  in  offioe;i  lht 
'r<y/p*  ^Ji  iJMsai/b  are  in  his  hands  to  enforce  collectioa.  Regardle«  of  fhiore  injorr  M  ijho 
o<^wi^'i>;  u.^  «iiHit/4:jrigs|>eedy  aggrandizement,  he  proceeds  to  collect  hbrcnta^niiduiaB^ 
1.L  4./  'Iji^^tfiTj  tiiifuly  eharge,  without  minute  iofonnatioo  of  poverty  or  ncbcs»  aospocti^l 
^  A4^\r  u.w  |y/vei« y  is  falsely  pleaded,  he  enforces  payment  by  the  sole  of  ptopctty.  l[1v 
y/>w  '.Ay^i^iJt,  >*  M/  have  no  ap|>eal,  sell  their  little  ail  tooay  tbesnm ;  their  cattle,  the^gricJll^ 
^»  f i.  r'/^'/c .  afid  even  their  houKchold  utensils,  are  all  dispoaed  ofto  meet  fhr  ttrnnnrt  nf 
r:A  /«..v4L;(>>c  Hr venue  officers.  Thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  withool  fsmda  UKcanrf^^Hi 
/.^.i  ^ijtj.i,  'L*:y  t>e(ake  themselves  to  labour  for  their  daily  food,  Ihailhey  mayeamn 
^v^.v>.  i/^i  '^^:'/.<elves  and  families,  or,  forsaking  tbrir  homes,  they  bccuaae  wanderBff- 

A  ^  4  iA*s/wbiS  ^  MU/rtioii  soch  as  thia  lays  waatnihe  iakdi^  and  thiova  a  mnltilnii 

■poa 
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upon  the  world,  noir  mlmoi t  deprived  of  bonett  meant  to  gain  aobststence  These,  driveu         No.  98. 
from  their  hoinea»  betake  themseli-es  to  crime,  and  goaded  by  poverty  become  thievea  catmmmi. 

and  robbens  infestiiig  the  country  on  every  aide.  The  atimil  or  his  oflBcers,  finding  a  yearly    w^^~: 
decrease  of  revenue^  are  naturally  urged  to  further  exactions,  until  at  length  the  king-      oSl^tSin^ 
dom  has  arrived  at  such  a  crista  that  hundreds  of  villages  have  gone  to  rain,  the  former    i^  ^^  Maddock. 
cuiti%'ation  now  a  waste,  and  the  hamlets  once  occupii^l  now  deserted.  Thefts,  robberies, 
and  uiurders  spring  up  in  all  dtrccciont ;  the  lanes,  high  roads,  and  streets  of  the  villages 
and  cities  being  endangered* 

In  some  cases,  where  the  aumil  is  unable  to  fnlfil  his  contract,  he  absconds  and  leaves 
balances  due  to  the  state,  and  his  place  is  then  filled  by  an  aumance  aumil,  sent  if 
possible  to  repair  the  injury  the  farmer  may  have  done. 

Bnt  on  these  occasions  the  poor  are  the  suficrers  ;  the  disobedient  zemindars,  who  are 
secured  by  forts  and  backed  by  troops,  can  almost  dictate  their  own  terms  of  the  aumils, 
to  whom  they  pay  only  as  much  as  they  think  pro|>er.  They  insist,  also,  upon  reductions 
in  case  of  blight,  hail,  frost,  &c. 

These  zemindars  encourage  crime  by  fostering  the  idlers  and  thieves  who  infest  the 
country. 

In  the  interior  of  Oude  there  is  no  system  of  civil  or  criminal  justice ;  nor  can  this  be 
expected  when  the  government  of  districts  is  sometimes  intrusted  to  low  individuals  from 
the  meanest  grades  of  society.  ^*  Nuwab  Amcer^ood  Dowlab,"  for  instance,  has  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  aumil  from  the  very  humble  duties  of  a  fiddler.  His  sister, 
formerly  a  concubine,  or  nautch  giri«  having  gained  the  royal  favour,  is  now  one  of  the 
kiog*s  wives,  designated  by  the  title  of  *^  Tauj  Muhuls,"  receiving  for  the  support  of  her 
dignity  a  jagecr,  of  which  her  brother,  the  ^' Nuwab  Ameer*ood*Dowlah'*  is  the  manager. 

In  like  manner,  the  individual  placed  in  charge  of  Annow,  8tc.  was  formerly  the  humble 
attendant  upon  nautch  giris,  but  has  lately  been  advanced  to  the  title  of  **  Nowab  Alice 
Uux'*  through  female  influence  in  the  palace,  and  from  such  hands  the  administration  of 
justice  may  not  be  ex|>ected.  Aumils  refer  cases  for  adjustment  to  the  talookdars,  or 
farmers  contracting  with  them  for  the  revenue ;  but  there  is  no  regular  appeal  and  no 
efficient  control  at  the  bead  of  the  government. 

One  engine  of  government,  the  Intelligence  department,  is  rendered  nugatory,  because 
it  is  usually  rented  out.  These  news-writers  are  supposed  to  be  spies  and  reporters  upon 
the  public  officers,  hut  the  department  of  tlie  inteliigence  being  rented  out,  the  aumil  farms 
the  newspaper  for  his  own  district,  and  places  in  his  cntchery  to  report  his  actions  a  crea- 
ture of  his  own.  This  truth  can  never  reach  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  in  the  pub- 
lie  offices  of  the  state  there  is  no  otie  to  care  for  its  prosperity,  no  one  to  interest  himself 
in  the  remov'al  of  abuses. 

Had  the  country  been  blessed  with  an  efl[icient  ruler,  or  had  those  placed  by  him  at  the 
heads  of  all  departments  been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  duties  intrusted  to  their  care, 
had  there  been  exercised  a  vigilant  control  over  every  branch  of  the  government,  Oude 
might  have  escaped  from  the  present  melancholy  disorder  with  which  it  is  afl9icted. 


But  even  now,  if  the  ruling  authority  would  give  itself  for  two  or  three  years  to  re- model 
the  government,  would  introduce  a  thorough  reform  into  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, would  establish  a  reasonable  and  fixed  revenue  for  land,  and  collect  that  revenue  at 
stated  and  couv^enient  periods,  and  would  exercise  a  vigilant  control  over  its  officers,  in 
three  years,  at  most  in  five,  the  revenues  niif  bt  be  donbled. 

Tracts  of  laod^,  which  have  been  deserted  and  waste  for  years,  might  be  brought  under 
tillage,  were  pottas  granted  from  one  ^o  four  annas  per  bcega,  and  were  this  low  rent 
eoutinued  for  three  years. 

Bnt  in  the  wretched  farming  or  mustiigery 'system,  the  aumils  have  no  time  or  di^po- 
sWnhi  to.tbiiik  ti  fnUine  iinpaomoMiute  wMoli  riM^  May  have  no  share»  their  grand  object 
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No.  38.         being  speedy  aggrandizement;  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  finr^o  immediate preaaat 
<^o"<»nM(/-  gains  for  prospective  increase,  which  shall  pass  into  other  coffers  than  theirs. 

Memorandum  on  '^^^  whole  system  of  government  would  seem  almost  to  ininre  corruption,  exaetioD»  sad 
Oudc  Affairs,       misrule ;  for  in  aumils  chosen  frequently  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people^  thrrata» 

by  Mr.  Maddock.    cd  by  the  fear  of  imprisonment  or  disgrace  should  they  fail  to  realize  the  enormous  soma 

contracted  for,  unchecked  by  principle,  and  uuawed  by  the  opinion  of  their  feUow-aiea, 
being  strangers  usually  almost  to  those  they  govern,  the  desire  of  self  aggrandizemenl, 
backed  by  arbitrary  power,  and  encouraged  by  a  corrupt,  time-serving  umiah  of  their  own 
creation,  must  inevitably  lead  to  those  evils  which  the  state  of  Oude  at  this  moment  ex- 
hibits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  farming  aumUs  buy  tlieir  appointment  by  heavy  bribes ;  such 
also  is  the  case  with  aumanee  aumils,  who  must  dearly  pay  for  their  nomination,  and  id 
addition  to  the  government  collections,  they  must  collect  those  bribes  from  the  people  to 
repay  themselves. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  abuses  practised  by  the  aumils : 

In  aumanee  management,  when  the  zemindar  comes  to  contract  for  a  farm,  if  its  re- 
sources be  worth  1,000  rupees  yearly,  the  aumil  writes  in  the  government  books  only  800 
as  the  jumma,  and  200  rupees  are  separately  written  as  nuzerana,  and  appropriated  to 
his  own  use. 

If  a  zemindar  has  a  nankar  or  rent-free  grant  under  the  signature  of  the  last  aumil,  and 
desires  that  the  amount  may  be  deducted  from  the  rent  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay, 
the  new  aumil  makes  him  give  200  rupees  aa  nuzzerana  instead  of  100  rupees. 

The  poor  cultivators  arc  ruined  by  weight  of  arbitrary  taxes,  as  fullana,  zabitana,  nuz- 
zcraua,  sugawulle,  &c.  In  1,000  rupees  paid  by  them,  200  are  in  those  uiyust  demands. 
The  unruly  zemindars,  however,  will  not  submit  to  such  exactions. 

In  the  decision  of  litigated  causes,  uuzzurs  are  taken  from  both  litigants,  as  *'  Cheek- 


crana.'* 


Powerful  zemindars  oppress  the  poor  cultivators  by  obtaining  possession  of  their  lands, 
because  when,  by  the  oppression  of  the  aumil,  lands  have  fallen  out  of  cultivation  from  the 
poverty  of  the  cultivators,  and  a  farm  yielding  once  2,000  rupees  can  now  only  pay  500 
ru|>ccs,  the  powerful  zemindar  comes  forward  %vith  the  offer  to  take  the  ruined  farm,  and 
for  placing  him  in  possession  the  aumil  receives  500  rupees  in  nuzaerana.  Tlie  new  man 
pays  from  one  to  four  annas  per  beega  for  four  years,  or  even  five;  the  old  farmer,  thus 
ousted,  is  reduced  to  distress,  and  if  he  at  all  resist,  he  is  exposed  Co  the  power  of  the 
zemindar,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  live  in  the  village. 

The  |)eoplc  suffer  loss  by  the  number  of  instalments  on  the  payment  of  their  rents,  as 
the  numils  sometimes  fix  so  many  as  ten,  eleven,  or  even  twelve  kists  in  the  year  giincd  by 
nuzzerana. 

Aumanee  aumils  make  money  by  receiving  bribes  at  the  time  of  measurement  of  lands. 
Thus,  where  there  may  be  five  or  six  maunds  per  beega,  the  aumil  is  bribed  by  ten  or 
twenty  rupees  to  write  only  one  or  two  maunds  per  beega,  to  the  loas  of  govemmeat; 
nnd  where  there  are  ten  beegas  of  land  which  ought  to  pay  to  revenue  the  aomil  m  bribed 
by  ten  or  twelve  rupees  to  take  off  a  few  becgas. 

Both  nuistajeree  and  aumanee  aumils  make  great  and  ille^I  profits  at  the  tiM  of 
closing  the  yearly  accountj^,  by  deducting  from  the  aumanee  %'arious  items  uoder  Ibc  hwi 
of  y.nbitana,  amilana,  tulbunu,  batta  for  bad  grain,  cbulun,  &c.  The;  wbolt  of  die  wifV' 
ollicrrH  here  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  cultivator.  ';; 

The  aumanee  aumil  derives  much  gain  by  charging  a  per-oea«i0  for  tkn  lettj|f 
examination  of  ru|)ee!«  passing  through  his  hauds^  under  the  head  of  nnkedbe  aociqp«  7^ 

When  the  country  has  l>een  ruined  by  a  farmer,  and  Iwlances  are  doe, 
nuinager  in  sent  vested  with  authority  to  make  remissions,  antf'wliere'lin 
of  years  and  poverty  in  the  people,  lie  Cancels  tb<r  det>t  to  goverouienty 


k  1 
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ever,  for  his  owu  ukc  a iiinsaer^f i thanks^,  and  4q  other ^eaeeff^  where  he  fiudu  balances 
and  ability  to  pay  them, ~te collects  Cte  nuMieyj'  but  by  virtue  of  his  authority  to  grant 
iremission,  be  writesr  in  the  goveramen^  acooiint$  as  remitted  the  sum  which  he  has  col- 
leetedy  and  appropriates  the  money  to  his  own  uoe. 

It  isi  essentially  necessary  tpo  th^  good*  government  of  Oude  that  the  aumiLs  whether 
farmers  or  anmeens,  shonid  be  ii|!nfight^  able  men^  acting  quder  a  vigilant  control  from 
the  head  of  the  governnient,  whereas  now  the  state  has  gone  to  ruin  by  a  vicious  system 
of  self-aggrandizement)  uhCMtroDed  by  the  higher  authority. 

Altliough  the  followingj'  stitteWent  of  liuzzerana,  said  to  have  been  stipulated  for  by 
Moatumud-ood-DowIah,  the  late  minister  when  in  power,  may  be  much  exaggerated, 
yet  if  the  real  sums  bear  any  proportion  to  tlie  statement,  it  will  show  the  immense  sums 
diverted  from  the  general  tre^tsury  into  the  coffers  of  an  individual. 

The  District  of  Sultanpore  is  said  to  hiwe  paid  him  Rs.  5,00,000 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Bainswarah,  not  including  other  gifts 
Manekpore  Behare,  under  Gholam  Hussein 
Punchum  Ratund  Gooizaree  Mull 
Selon,  under  Durdhur  Singh 
Sundeelah,  under  Wahed  Alees  Khan 
Mohumdee,  under  Sah  Beharee  Lull 

Kheerobad>  under*  ••r.       

Budor  Seraee,  under  Gholamee 

Baraich  and  Goudabundee  Meerhader     — 
Dewa  Supky  under  Buddree  Doss 
DerapbacL.  under  Salnee     ••• 
Banger  Mow,  under  Bapeelall 

Gosaeengunge^  under  taker  MalA  

Ramnugger,  under  Soorut  Sing  and  Mendookhan 
Nuwabgunge,  under  Mendoo  Khan 
The  Ganges,  under  Gholam  Hussein 

Manufactures  

Hoozoor'  Lupseil,  under  Maha  Raja  Mona  Rum 

Villages  of  Locknow 

"  Deal"  of  Sale  of  Cattle  ... 


•*. 


... 


••• 


... 


.*• 


2,00,000 
23,000 
50,000 
dO,000 

1,00,000 
75,000 

1,00,000 
10,000 

2,00,000 
75,000 
25,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 

10.000 
2,00,000 


'  IfMims  to  this  amount  have  been  appropriated  by  one  individual,  it  may  be  judged  to 
u'hut  extent  must  be  the  defalcations  in  the  treasury,  when  to  this  is  a(i<led  the  appro- 
priation of  all  anrails  aud  contractors  by  leases  far  below  the  actual  collections.  It  is  said 
tiiat  the  aumils  share  amongst  them  nearly  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  yearly. 

The  police  of  Oude,  like  every  other  department,  requires  reform.  During  the  late 
reign  a  reform  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  king,  and  he  acceded  to  it.  Great 
abuses  had  prevailed.  The  aumils  were  allowed  a  deduction  from  the  collections  of  one 
rupee  eight  annas  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  police ;  but  as  the  police 
was  farmed  out,  the  aumils  in  their  own  districts  appropriated  the  money  instead  of 
keeping  up  the  establishment.  The  king,  therefore,  without  loss  had  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  lac  and  40,000  rupees,  Tor  the  expenses  of  the  new  establishment,  and 
be  determined  to  keep  the  appointment  of  the  tbanuadars  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  leaving  tbeui  to  be  filled  by  the  aumils.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
new  system  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  extended  to  the  district  of  Mahomdee,  Burgernow, 
Shahabad,  Mohommedabad,  Baree,  and  Seewan,  also  to  Mulleeawa,  than  Ramdial  set  his 
face  against  it,  and  effectually  prevented  its  taking  root.  He  instructed  the  aumils  and 
the  dependents  on  himself  to  oppose  it,  and  to  resume  the  pay  of  the  thannadars.    The 
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aumib  readily  co-operated  in  instructioDS  so  profitable  to  themselves.  They  proclaimed 
it  in  their  districts  that  the  thannadars  were  aboliriiedi  and  they  gave  out,  a^^  formerly, 
that  the  police  was  under  their  authority,  and  that  it  was  not  rented  out  to  them.  Tbe 
thannadars,  receiving  no  pay,  were  in  great  distress ;  the  people  were  forbidden  to  apply 
to  them  ;  in  fact  their  functions  were  at  an  end,  and  many  returned  to  the  pre^ence^  and 
thus  was  frustrated  that  attempt.  No  attention  is  now  given  to  the  subject,  and  the 
disorder  which  prevails  on  every  side  particularly  require  efficient  police  arrangement* • 
It  is  true  that  there  has  lately  been  appointed,  as  superintendent  of  the  city  police,  one 
Mumun,  a  Khowas,  high  in  favour  with  the  king,  and  designated  by  the  title  of  darogali 
of  *^  Urbabinishal,**  or  master  of  the  revels  ;  but  he  was  formerly  a  humble  menial,  and 
the  son  of  a  saees  ;*  though  well  suited  to  Jadminister  to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  gives  no 
promise  in  his  new  department  of  police.  Under  the  present  ruler,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
any  cflTicicnr  arrangements  for  tbe  protection  of  the  people  against  the  accumulated  evils 
of  exaction,  oppression,  and  a  disordered  country,  unless  by  British  influence.  The  king 
might  be  iiiflncnccd  to  establish  courts  of  justice  and  a  good  police,  much  to  the  relief 
of  an  Injured  people,  but  this  only  through  British  councils. 

Such  institution,  however,  would  in  many  places  bo  almost  nugatorv,  from  the  pre- 
vailing disorder  of  the  district.  Kheirabad,  for  instance,  is  represented  to  abound  with 
turbuU*nt  and  refractory  zemindars,  each  having  followers,  and  power  to  hold  light  even 
the  or<l(*r  of  the  aumil,  unless  backed  by  bis  troops.  Several  having  forts,  one  Bugut 
HIng  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  nearly  2^)00  or  3,000  sepoys  ready  for  action,  with 
Wiwix  or  eight  guns,  and  a  strong  fort  with  a  deep  ditch.  Aeen  Sing,  of  Bareeghur,  is 
another  of  thuMc  refractory  men,  of  whom,  for  the  number  of  his  followers,  his  fort,  and 
haughtyi  unruly  disposition,  the  aumil  stands  in  awe.  Many  more  could  be  mentioned 
who,  isoiitrlhuting  largely  to  the  revenues  by  possessing  extensive  tracts  of  country,  have 
naturally  great  iniluence  over  the  population  under  them.  They  are  said  to  give  encou- 
rai(4*nirnt  to  idlers  and  vagabonds  who  infest  the  country,  thus  encouraging,  instead  of 
e|i4«c!klng,  the  growing  evil.  Courts  of  justice  or  police  in  such  districts,  &c.,  would  be 
feC!t  at  nought  by  the  zemindars  and  their  followers.  The  zemindars^  therefore,  must 
hr«t  be  reduc(*d  to  obedience ;  but  this  cannot  be  effected  without  removing  the  cause 
of  tli«*ir  turbulence,  exactions  and  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  aumils,  and  the  intrust- 
ing Iff  too  great  talooks  to  the  zemindars  themselves,  who,  feeling  their  power  by 
imving  ninny  pergunnalis  under  them,  whose  population,  eager  for  reduction  of  high 
reritn,  eneourage  opposition,  have  strong  temptation  to  disobedience.  In  short,  reform, 
to  be  unrreHtirnl,  niiist  begin  at  the  fouiitain-head,  by  the  remodelling  of  the  aumila  and 
tlieir  cliargeM. 

*  A  metni  or  lieci  ii  a  groom. 
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Articles  of  the  Firmaund  granted  by  the  Bringah  Rajah,  for 
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the  23d  August  1759  .. 

I  Perwannahs,  &c.  relating  to  Surat^  Ac. ;  1759  • . 

i  Sunnud  under  the  seal  of  the  Nabob  Naseer-ul-Mulk,  Imteaz-o- 
I  Dowlah  Ncssaret  Jung  Meer  Mahomet  Cossim  Khan  Be- 
I      hauder;  1760  ••         ..  ••         •• 

!  Firmaund  from  the  Rajali  of  Soundah,  for  the  purchase  of  Pep- 
per in  his  country  for  one  year,  24th  December  1 760 

!  Royal  Grant  of  King  Baddacalamcur,  Regent  of  Colastria,  for  the 
I  trade  in  Pepper,  and  Agreement  for  the  payment  of  certain 
!     debts ;  dated  9th  September  1760 

'  Treaty  between  the  Nabob  Meer  Mahomed  Cossim  Khan  and 
the  Company,  assigning  to  them  the  lands  of  Burdwan,  Mid- 
\      napore,  and  Chittagong;  27th  September  1760 

[  Articles  of  Agreement  with  Sciddee  Hillol,  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffrabad,  relative  to  Commerce ; 
dated  3d  January  1761 

Three  Perwannahs  from  the  Prince  of  Scindc,  relative  to  certain 
commercial  privileges;  2 2d  and  23d  April  1761 

Articles  of  Agreement  made  with  Seuram  Punt  Tatiah,  in  behalf 
of  Madarao  Balajee,  son  of  Balajee  Badjeerow,  Pundit  Punt 
Purdan ;  14th  September  1761 

Articles  of  Agreement  made  with  the  King  of  Cartenaddu,  for 
the  purchase  of  Pepper  in  his  country,  and  for  mutual  aid  and 
assistance;  30th  December  1761 

Articles  of  Agreement  made  with  Shaik  Sadoon,  of  Bushire,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Factory,  and  other  commercial  privi- 
leges;  12th  April  1763  

Articles  of  a  Firmaund  granted  by  the  Nabob  Hyder  Ali  Khan  j 
Behauder,  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  Factory  at  Onore,  and 
other  privileges ;  27th  May  1763 

Royal  Grant  from  Carem  Khan  of  certain  privileges  of  trade ;  2d 
July  1763  

Articles  of  n  Treaty  and  Agreement  between  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Fort  William  on  the  part  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  the  Nabob  Shujah-ul-Mulk,  Hossam-o- Dowlah,  Meer 
Niahomed  Jafiier  Khan  Behauder,  Mahabut  Jung,  on  his  resto- 
ration to  the  Soubahship;  loth  Jaly  1763    ..  .,         .« 

Sunnud  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  for  the  seven  3IagaDt  depen- 
dent upon  the  Soubah ;  16th  Octolier  1 763 
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Nabob  Meer  Mahomed  Jaffier  All  Khan*t  note  for  Ra.  5,00,000 
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Proposals  made  and  Articles  executed  by  the  Mogul,  grantrog 
to  the  Company  tlie  Zeniindarry  of  Benares ;  2 fid  November 
and  6th  December  1 764 

Articles  of  a  Treaty  and  Agreement  concluded  between  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Fort  Wiiliaro,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
English  East-India  Company,  and  tlie  Nubob  Nudjum-ul- 
Dowlah,  on  his  accession ;  'ioth  February  17G5 

Agreement  with  the  Prince  of  Cherrika,  for  the  grant  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ilandoterrah  to  the  Company ;  93d  March  1765    • . 

Articles  of  Agreement  of  Peace  and  Friendship  witli  the  Boun- 
cello,  concluded  at  the  Fort  at  Karee ;  7th  April  1765 

Firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aulum,  granting  the  Dewannee 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  to  the  Company ;  1  fitb  August  1765 

Firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aulum,  for  the  Devrannce  of  the  ; 
Province  of  Bengal ;  isth  August  1765         | 

Firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aulum,  for  the  Dewannee  of  the  ; 
Province  of  Bahar ;  12  th  August  1765  .. 

Firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aulum,  for  the  Dewannee  of  the 
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Firmaund  from  the  King  Shah  Aulum,  confirming  the  Grants  of 
Burdwan,  and  the  rest  of  the  Company's  possessions  in  Bengal, 
to  them;  12th  August  1765    .. 
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gust  1765 
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on  his  accession  ;  19th  May  1766 
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Treaty  with  the  NiaamiiNr  ceding  U)  Ibe  Compmy  the  Northern 
Circars;  } 8th  November  1766  • 

Treaty  of  perpetual  FmocUbip  and  AlUaoce  with  th«  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic  and  the  Souban  of  the  Deccan ;  23d  feb.  1768 

Treaty  between  the  Company  and  the  Visier  ShuJah-ul^Dowlab, 
for  the  reduction  of  hia  army ;  99th  Noveiiiberi768  .  • 

Treaty  of  perpetual  Friendship  and  Peace  with  Hyder  Alt ;  3d 
April  1769        .«         ••         •. 

Articles  of  a  Treaty  and  Agreement  between  the  Crovemor  and 
Council  of  Fort  William,  on  the  part  of  the  English  East-India 
Company,  and  the  Nabob  Mebarek-uUDowlab,  on  his  acoet- 
sion;  SI  St  March  1770  

Treaty  of  Peace  witli  Hyder  Ali  1  8th  August  1770    • . 

Translation  of  a  Paper  containing  the  Artides  agreed  to  by  the 
JUjuli  of  Tanjorc,  ibr  the  dischftrge  of  the  Peshcush ;  dated 
tlie  30th  October  1771  

Agreement  with  the  Nabob  of  Cambay  for  the  eventual  grant  to 
the  Company  of  a  Factory  at  Gogo ;  aad  0<^ober  1771 

Trraty  witli  the  Nabob  of  Cambay  for  the  cession  to  him  of  the 
Fort  of  Tarrujali,  taken  from  the  Coolies ;  1771 
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3otli  November  1771 

IVcaty  with  Futteh  Sing  for  a  partidpation  of  the  Revenues  of 
Hrooch;  I3th January  1773    ••         .. 

Treaty  of  Subsidy  with  Shujah-ul-Dowlah ;  7th  September  1773 

Treaty  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Nabob  Shujah-uI-Dow- 
iali  Jiehauderand  Colonel  Champion;  October  1774 

IVeuty  under  tlie  hands  and  seals  of  Fyzulah  Khan  and  Colonel 
Champion;  October  1774 

ireaty  with  Hagobali  for  placing  him  in  the  Peishwaship;  6th 
March  1 77,0       . .  • .         • .  •  •         . .  • » 

Pro|>osed  Articles  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  Asuf-uUDowlah, 
for  the  cL'bsion  of  Benares  to  the  Company;  21st  May  1775  .« 

Agreement  with  the  Uajah  of  Tanjore  for  subsidising  a  body  of 
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165.  Sunnud  granted  to  Laul  Chew,  Rajah  of  Cucheerah  and  Nagode ; 

20th  March  1809 

166.  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Lahore ;  25th  April  1809. , 

167.  Ittila-nameh,  addressed  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  country  of  Malwa 

and  Sirhind,  on  this  side  of  the  river  Sutlege;'3d  May  1809 

168.  Treaty  of  perpetual  Friendship  and  Subsidy  with  the  Rajah  of 

Cochin ;  6th  May  1809 

169.  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Friendship  with  the  King  of  Caubul; 

17th  June  1809  ..  .. 

170.  Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  presented  by  Laul  Au- 

maun  Sing  of  Souhawal  and  Rygown;  16th  July  1809 

171.  Sunnud  granted  to  Laul  Aumaun  Sing;  18th  July  1809 

172.  Copy  of  the  original  Promissory  Agreement  with  the  Ameers  of 

Scind;  2  2d  August  1 809         .. 

173.  Ikar-nameh,    or   obligation  of  allegiance  from  Dewan  Joogul 

Purshaud  ;  23d  August  1809  . . 

174.  Sunnud  granted   to  Dewan  Joogul  Purshaud;    25th   August 

1 vUy        ..  .•  .«  »•  ••  ••  ••  9  ^ 

175.  Engagement  with  Dewan  Hans-raj  of  Mandavie ;  a8th  October 

1 0U9      ••         ••         .•         ••         ••         ••         *•         •• 

176.  Agreement  with  Futteh  Mahomed  of  Cutch  ; —  1809     . . 

177.  Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance  from  Laul  Doonierput ; 

16th  August  1810         ..  •,  ..  ..  .. 

178.  Sunnud  granted  to  Laul  Doonierput;  17th  August  1810 

179.  Sunnud    granted  to  Dewan  Jooggul  Purah^od;  7th  January 

1811 
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CUMta^Uto 

180. 

Ikar-nsmeh,  or  obliutioD  of  al)fgUiiGe  fnwi  |he  Auah  Kwbon 
Sing  Behauder,  R^ah  of  PuDoa ;  sad  Much  1811 

637 



181. 

Sunnud  gmnicd  to  Rajah  Kirixm  SiDg  Bebauder,  B^ah  c£ 

Fuddk;  33d  March  1811          

539 

— 

18a. 

Sunnud    muted    to   the   BaJsh   Dajes   Behaud«r,     Raiah   of 

Chukary;  25th  March  1811 

653 

_ 

183. 

Sing,  Rajah  of  Bljawur;  96lh  March  1811 

553 

_ 

184. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Ruttun  Sing,  Rajar  of  Bijawur;  S7tfa 

March  1811 

564 



18^. 

Engagement  with  the  Rajah  of  Macheiry ;  iGth  Jul;  1811    .. 

B.39. 

186. 

Sunnud  nanted  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  countiy  of  Malwa  and 
Sirhind,  on  this  aide  of  the  rirer  Sutlege;  33d  Ai^utt  1811 

S60 

— 

187. 

Treaty  with  the  Viiier  of  Oude ;   14th  January  1812 

'■ 

B.39- 

l88. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Dewan  Gopaul  Siog;  B4tb  Fabruaiy  iBlS 

661 

— 

.69. 

Troaty  with  the  King  of  Penia;  i4tfa  March  i8ia     .. 

Not 

|>ri.t«L 

190. 

Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiaoce,  (ma  the  Chobey  Dareao 

Sing,  late  Killedar  of  Calmger;  igth  June  1813      .. 

Sk, 

— 

191. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Chobey  Darcao  Sing,  late  KiUedar  of  Ca- 

lingcri  4th  July  1812             

663 

— 

19a- 

and  the  relict  of  Bberit  Jew  Chobey :  igtb  June  1812 

66, 

— 

*93. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Nawul  Ki^wiir,  and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jar 

Chobey;  4th  July  181a           

666 

— 

»94. 

Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  aU^iancs  from  the  Chobey  Ctut- 

leraaul.and  the  mother  of  Chobey  Chitterasul;  19th  June  1818 

567 

— 

>95. 

Sunnud  granud  to  Cbobey  Chittenuil,  ud  the  molher  W 

Chobey  ChitterMuI;  4th  July  181a 

6«9 

_ 

196. 

Ikar-nameh,   or  obligation  of  HllegiaBce  from  Gya  PwafaWM) 

Chobey;  tgth  June  l8l« 

570 



197- 

Sunnud  granted  to  GyaPunfaaud  Cbobey  i4tliJulj  181 3     .. 

571 

_ 

•98. 

Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  alkvance  fnm  {"bker  Funhawl 

Chobey;  19th  June  1819        

57  a 

_ 

199- 

Sunnud  granted  to  Pokef  Rirahand  Chobey:  4A  Jidy  i8ta .. 
Ikar-nameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance  from  the  Cbobey  Sabi- 

57  < 

- 

grun;   19th  June  i8ia             

675 

— 

301. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Chobey  Salagram  ;  4th  July  i8ia  .. 

576 

— 

303. 

Julyi8i3          

577 

■^ 

303. 

Sunnud  granted  to  GopaidLauli  4tfaJ«l7i6lt 

678 

— 

304. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Tfaafceor  DooijiB  Slog         

«>9 

— 

BO5. 

Agreement  with  the  Rajah  of  Colapon;  lat  Oct«ber  l8tt     .. 

B.4e. 

306. 

Agrcement  with  Rakfa   Pond  Bmmmt   BoamB»  Wiiwlit> 
Dcuyeof  SawuDtlA^nMi  sdOWNhwiBn 

■';j 

L^IMft^' 

1^^ 


'  xn/tvi;xKaiiir«CAb>t>»ttid>ftfti6Ni  yA's^^'^'u 


a  19. 

390. 


Treaty  of  Frienddup  tod  DsflRHive  AUiwwe  widi  the  R^  «f 

Rewah  and  Mookundpore,  ^tli  October  1813 
Treaty  of  Friendihip  and  Defeium  Airnoce  with  the  R^  of 

Oorcha,  or  Tehree,  33d  December  i8ifi 

Second  Treaty  with  tbc  Ra)ah  of  Rewrii  and  Hookundpore ;  3d 

June  1813,  with  a  aupplemcDta]  Article 
Third  Treaty  with  the  Raj^  of  Rewah  and  Mooknndpore ;  1  ith 

March  1814 

Engagement  with  the  Vitier  of  Onde;  ttthJtdyi8i4 
Couolerpart  of  engagement  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude  by  the 

Britith  Government;  3d  August  1814 
Treaty  with  the  King  of  Penb;  95th  November  1814 
Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Maha  Chund,  of  Belaapore;   6th 

March  1815 


SuDDudi  granted  to  Rana  Jtinnt  SiDC>  of  B^ImU,  3d  Septem- 
ber 1815;  to  Raaa  Bhoop  Sing,  oTKoobhw,  tame  dale;  to 
Kooder  Paul,  of  Boojye,  4th  SeptembeT  i8i£ ;  to  Suiuaroo 
Thakoor,  ume  date ;  to  Goburdhur  Sing,  of  Dhamee.  tame 
date  ;  to  Maun  Chund,  of  Boojye,  ume  date ;  to  Ray  Mun- 
goee  Deo,  same  date  ;  to  Thakoor  Gugrak,  Slat  Sept.  18)5 

Sunnud  granted  to  Kajah  Futtch  Sng,  of  Kahan;  91  at  Sep- 
tember 1815      ..  

Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Rom  Sing  (or  Ram  Snmm):  sotb 
October  1815,  for  HindoTe     ..  

Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Ram  Sing  (or  Ram  Sunun),  for 
BuiTOwlee;  aoth  October  1815         

Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Kurrum  Sing,  of  Putteala;  aoth  Oc- 
tober 1815,  for  Pei^nnahi  Mahalee,  Ac. 

Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Kurrum  Sing,  for  Bugfaaut  and  Ju^ 
gutguni;  aoth  Octobn  1B15 

Sunnud  granted  to  Mehendra  Sing,  of  Buxiahir ;  6th  NoTember 


997. 
8<B. 
««9> 


Treaty  of  Peace  with  die  Rajah  of  Nepanl ;  9d  Dacwnber  1 815 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Rao  Bhanvuljee,  of  Cutch ;  i6tii  Jfr 

nuary  1816,  with  a  supplemeDtal  Article 

Ikar>oagaeh,  or  obligatioB  of  allegtance,  execated  on  the  part  of 

the  Rajah  of  Nepaul;  4th  March  1816        

Trea^  with  the  VisiBT  of  Oude :  itt  May  1816 

Treaty  of  DefeniiTe  AUiaoce  with  the  B^th  of  Berar;  a^1h\ 

May  1816         J 

Treaty  with  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  18th  June  i6t6;  auppla—ntil 

to  that  of  the  16th  January  1816 

Suonnd  granted  to  Purtaub  Sing  t  iitb  Jaauary  1817 
Sunnod gnated  to  Cbobn  Newal  KUbonl ;  iithJanoary  1817 
ammod  gruiad  to  the  widow  of  Bbof^'CbobMi  nth  Ja- 
1817 


Caf  Hi  «if  Twrtitf. 


B.46. 

B.43- 

B.47 

B.50. 
B.51 


Not  printed. 
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S84 
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Treaty  with  tlie  Rajah  of  Siccim ;  loth  Febraary  1817 

Sunnud  granted  to  the  Rajah  of  Siccim ;  7tU  April  [817 

Treaty  with  the  Peiihwa ;  13th  June  1817        

Engagement  with  Nana  Govind  Row,  of  Calpce;  lit  November 
1817 


Treaty  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia : 


236. 
■^37- 
338. 


iplemeot  to  the  Deiinidve  Treaty 
November  1817 


>th  November  1817 

ith  the  Guicowari  6th 


347- 
948. 
349. 


Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Kerowlee;  gth  November  1817 

Treaty  with  Meer  Khan  ;  gth  November  1817 

Engagement  with  the  Rajah  of  Simpthur ;  i3th  November  1817 

Treaty  witti  the  Soubahdar  of  Jhanit ;  17th  November  1817 

I  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Kotab;  36th  E)ecember  1817 

'  Treaty  with  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar;  6th  January  1818    . . 

j  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Joudpore;  6th  January  1818 

Proviaional  Treaty  with  tlie  Rajah  of  Berar;  6tb  January  1818 

I  Treaty  with  the  Rana  of  Oudipore  ;  13th  January  1818 

>  Treaty  with  tlie  Rajah  of  Boondce;  loth  February  1818 

I  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Bhi^ui ;  a6th  February  1818 

I  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Bickancer;  gth  March  t8i8 

'  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Kishenghur;  38th  March  1818 

Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore;  3d  April  18  tS 

Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Outteeah ;  3111  July  1818 

',  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhanswarra ;  i6th  September  1818 

Supplementary  Article  to  the  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  &ibiu- 
warra;   16th  September  18 18 

'  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Dowleah  and  Purtaufagfaur ;  5th  Oc> 
tober  1818        


Sunnud  granted  to  Sujahut  Khao  ;  38th  November  1818 
Sunnud  granted  to  Naumdar  Khan;  98th  November  181S     .. 
Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Doongerpore;  1  ith  Decembor  1816 
\  Treaty  with  the  Bajah  of  JeMuImcra;  tatb  Dcetabtr  1B18  ,i 
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C.17. 
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Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhannraira;  95th  December  t8i3  .. 

i  Treaty  with  the  Rnjah  of  Dhar  ;   10th  Janoarf  1819 

Sunnud  granted  to  Rarocbunder  fiullar,  for  VUla^i  in  the  di«- 
ttici  of  Saugur 


j  Treaty   with    the    R^ency   of    Savaunt  Warree ; 
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i7lh   Fe-| 


364. 
■J65. 
-j66. 

-j68. 

3C9. 


Treaty  with  the  King  of  Acheen ;  3sd  April  1819 

:  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Sattara ;  a5th  September  1819 

'  Sunnud  granted  to  Maha  Rao  Omeed  Sing,   of  Kotah;  35lh 
1      September  1819 

j  Treaty  with  the  Cutch  Government  i  13th  October  i8ig 

JTreaty  with  the  Arab  Tribes;  8th  January  1830 

I  Preliminary   Treaty   with    Hauan   bin   Ramuh ;    8th  January 
I       1830      

rith    Sultan   bin   Su^ur;    9th   January 


971.    'Preliminary  Treaty  with  the  Sheikh  of  Dubey;  9th  Januaiy 


Preliminary  Treaty  with  Sheikh  Shakhbool  bin  Dyab,  of  Abon 
I      Dyabee;  nth  January  1890 


with    Hauan    bin    Ali; 


Treaty  with    the    Regency  of  Sawaunt  Waxree 
bruary  1830 


15  th  January 
7th   Fe- 


378. 
379- 


Sunnud  granted  to  the  Rajali  of  Gurhwal ;  4th  March  1890  . . 

Treaty  with  the  Ameers  of  Scindc ;  9th  November  iSso 

Treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Senna;  15th  January  1891 

Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Dhar;  18th  December  1831 

Treaty  with  the  Government  of  Cutchi  a  tat  May  1633 

IVeaty  with  Raghojee  Angria,  of  Colabba;  July  1893 

Treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  HoacM :  99^  Auput  i8s3 

Treaty  with  the  Ni»m  i  istfa  Deoember  1833 

Treaty  with  Rao  Sbeo  Sing,  Regent  of  Serowee;  ratified  3111 
October  1893  
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605 
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D.94- 


D.39. 
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D.35. 
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D.37- 
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.84. 

«85. 


I  Treaty  with  Rajah  GOTind  Chimder,  of  Cacbar  j  6th  Match  | 

i    '"* ••       ••! 

I  Treaty  with  Rajah  Ron  Sing,  «£  Jyntia:  lolb  March  ti^A  ..  | 
Separate  Article  of  Rajah  Ram  Sing,  of  Jyntia;   loth  March    [ 

Treaty  with  the  Sultan  and  Tumongong  of  Jbhore ;  «d  AuguA  | 

1834 ..         .-  I 

Agreement  with  the  King  of  Oode ;  iTth  AngM  iSas  . .  ! 

Agreement  with  the  Rajah  of  Colapore ;  30th  December  1835 


IVcaty  of  Peace  with  the  King  of  Am ;  34tb  Febmary  181 


391. 
a9«. 
■i93- 
a94- 
395. 

396. 
397- 

398. 
•J99- 


D.54. 
D.53- 
D-54. 
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]  printed    ae- 


Ii8b6. 

tVeaty  with  the  King  of  Siam;  30th  June  1896  ..         ..  ,  616  - 

Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore;  lit  DecmbcriSgt        ..  6ao       i  - 

Treaty  with  the  King  of  Siam;  t7th  January  1S37     ..         ..  |  637        j  - 

Agreement  with  the  Rajah  of  Colapore;  33d  October  1837  . .  '  S39        _  - 

Uond  from  His  Royal  Hiehneu  the  Prince  Royal  of  Peraia,'  ' 

annulling  the  3d  and  4th  Article*  of  the  Treaty  (dalad  95th  \   ' 
NoTember  1814);  lotli  March  1828  ..  '       ...  Not  printed. 

Agreement  with  the  Rajali  of  Colapore;  ijtb  July  1839      ..  |  631 

ReTiaed  engagement  with  the  Rajah  of  Nngpore;    36ih  I)c'_ 

cember  1839 '  6a6 

Treaty  with  the  Goremment  of  Khyrpoorj  4thilpril  1833    . .  i  639 

Treaty  with  the  Atneer  of  Hyderabad,  30th  Apr3  1839 :  with  < 

a  Supplementary  Article        . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  j  633 
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List  of  Treaties  with  Nativb  PEivcEsand  States  of  Asia,  classified  according  to  the  existing 

state  of  the  ReJations  of  die  BrMsh  Oorernment  with  them. 


No. 


1. 

9. 

3- 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7- 


8. 
9* 

10. 

11. 


19. 


Nune  of  tb«  State. 


Name  of  the  Chief  wHh  whom  the 


Date  of  the 
lYnrty. 


I. — Foreign  Independent  States. 


China 

Cochin  China 
Siam 

Ava 

Queda 


•  • 


Acheen  (in  the  Island  of 
Sumatra) 

Persia        


} 


Bushire 

Caubul  (Aigbteiscan) 

Muscas 


•  • 


Piratical  Sutet  in  the 
PlEisiAV  Gulf;  vuu 
Arab  tribes 

Ras-ul-Khjma  .. 
IHibej  • . 
Abon  Dyabee    . . 


The  King 
The  King 

The  King 
The  King 

The  King 
The  Empetuan 
Yeng-de-Pur-Tuan  Hajah  Mooda 


Carem  Khan 

Futteh  AK  Shah  • . 

FuttehAKShah  .. 

Futteh  Ali  Shah  . . 

Futteh  Ali  Shah  . . 

Fotteh  Ali  Shah  .. 
Bond  from  Abbas  Mina» 
Rojral 

Shaik  Sadoon 

Ine  iwmg 

The  Imaum 
The  Imaum 


Prince  1 


• . 


•  • 


•  • 


Hmmb  Ua  RsMHdi 
Sdtan  bm  Sittgmr 
MaboiDod  UiitaEfa  bb  Zaal 
Shaik  ShiObodbbi  Dyab 
Hassan  tw  An 

MMrFadmOah    .. 


▼I.  iT 


No  Treaty. 
No  Treaty. 
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8  Jan. 

8  Jan. 

9  Jan. 
9  Jeu. 

11  Jan. 
15  Jan. 

15  Jan. 


826 
827 

796 
826 

786 

791 
802 

819 

763 
801 

801 

809 

812 

814 

828 

763 
809 

800 

822 


820 
820 

820 

820 

8flo 
820 

821 


No.  on  the 

ttrecedmf 

Lbt. 


«9» 
293 
100 
290 

82 

9« 
124 

264 

28 
113 

164 
189 

313 

995 

26 
169 
109 

281 


268 

«69 
270 
271 
272 

«73 

277 


VI. 

Api'EKDlX, 

No.  -2!). 

Copies  of  Treatie*, 
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Name  of  the  Chief  with  whom  the 

EngBgcmfnt  wu  concluded. 


Due  of  the 
Tmlr. 


II. — Native  Slates  not  under  British  Protection. 


13.1  Nepaul 


>  liajah  of  Lahore  . . 
!  Scinde  (on  ilie  River  1 


Khjrpoor  . 


. ,  I  Rim     B«hsder    Shoh    Behader  1 
I       Shumahere  Jung  •  >      . .  J 

The  Rajali  

i  Bikram  Sah  

[  The  Rajah  

. .     Hurijcet  Sing 

is)    Golmn  Shah 

!  Golani  Shsh 

1  Meer  Gotam  Ati,  Meer  Kureem  1 

Ali,  and  Meer  Maurad  Ali    . .  f 

I  Meer  Kureem  Ali>  Meer Mourad  Ali 

'  Meer  Mourad  Ali 

■ . '  Meer  Rooetum  Khan 

-  ■    Saheb  Souhahdar  Modhee    Rao  ) 

Scindia  Behaudcr  . .      . .  J 

Utnbajee  Rao  Englah,  a  dependant  ~i 

of  Scindia  (obsolete)     ..      ..J 

'  Dowlut  Rao  

'  Dowlut  Rao 

Dowlut  Hao  

Dowlut  Rao  


iM«r. 

1793 

30  Ocu 
8  Dec. 
4M.r. 

S5  April 

aa&a3Api 

1801 

1816 
■  809 
.758 

.1761 

»!Aag. 

1809 

9  Nov. 
aa  April 
4  April 

■  830 

183a 

.3  Oct. 

1781 

t6  Dec.  1803 

30  Dec.  1803 

a7  Feb.  1804 

33  Nov,  1605 

5  Not.  1817 


III. — Native  States  ukk  wkicfi  Subsidiary  Treaties  exist. 


Shujah^ul-Dowlali 

Shujah  -  ul  -  Do  w  lah 

Sh  uj  ah-u  I- Do  wlah 

Sh  uj  ah -ul- Dowlah 

Asuf-ud-Dowlah    . . 

Ajuf-ud-Dowlah 

.\)uf.ud-  Dowlah    . .  .  • 

Asuf-ud-Dowlah    . . 

Asuf'ud-Dowlah    .. 

Asuf-ud-Duwlah    .. 

Suailut  Ali  Khan  . . 

Saadut  Ali  Khan  .. 

Soadut  Ali  Khan  .. 

Saadut  Ali  Khan  .. 

Viaier-ool-M  urmanlik*  Yemeea- 
ov- Dowlah  -  Naztn-o«-Mulk, 
Saadut  Ali  Khan  Bebauder  Mo- 
barez  June         . .  .  ■ 

Refaut-ood-R  ufee-ool-Moolt  - 
Ghazu-ood- DheeuH  jder  Khan 
Behaudcr  Sbehamut  Jtuu     . . 

Rcfaut-ood-R  ufcc  -  ool*  >I  ooUt  - 
G  haz  u  -  ood  -  Dheen  H/der  Khan 
Bebauder  .Shehamut  Jung    . . 

Refiiut'Dod-Rufce-ool-Moolk' 
Uhazu-ood- Dheen  HyderKhan 
Behaudar  Shebaimit  Jong    . . 


16  Aug.  1765 
39  Nov.    17^ 

7Sepl.  1773 
Oct  1774. 
31  May  1775 
19  Sept.  1781 
15  April  1787 

1  Sept  1788 

13  Dec  1794 

30  Mar.  1797 
7  Feb.  179B 

31  Feb.  1798 
10  Nov..  1801 
15  Feb.  180s 

14  Jan.    i8i« 


lajoly    1814 


3  Aug.  1814 


iMir  a8i6. 


VL-,POLITiaiL  op  FOItJ^GN 


Nunc  o(  the  Suie. 


I   KobiUu 
18.    Nagpore 


Ilolkar       .. 
Nfysore  l(a>ab 


aa,    Tra  van  core 


33.     Cochio 
94.    GuicoHar  . 


Name  of  th«  Chief  with  irbom  the 
ElVVcinent  wai  cooctudnl. 


filiir, iJru,  HyderShah   | 

.1  FyiulnliKhan        

{  Ahmed  Ali  Khan  Behader 
■  |  ^iiuli  Saluti  Soubah  Rhagojce  1 
I       Uooiitia  . .  . .  J 

Senah  Sahib  Soubah  Rhagojee 

Doonsla 
PuM.ijct- Hli.Toila 
AlooiDinjrc  Itlinoda 
Hahojce  lihooala   . . 

Kahojee  Uhoosla 

Salabul  Jung 
1  Asuf  Jah  Niiam-ut-Mulk-Nizam. 
I       ud-Dowlah-Meer    Nizam    Ati 
I       Khan  Behauder  FutUh  Jung 

I      Sepoy  Sirdar 

<  Bazalet  Jung         

I 

I  All  Khan  Asuf  Jah  Behauder      . . 
I  Nizam-ul-MuIk  Asoph  Jah  Be- 1 

.  Miani  ul-DowlahAsuf  Jah  Be-  \  1 

I  >iizani-ul-Do"lah  Aiuf  Jah  Be- 
hauder   . , 
i  Nizam-ul-Uowlah  Asuf  Jah  Be- 
'       hauder    . .  . .  .  ,      . . 

Secundcr Jah 

Atuf  Jah  Mecr  Akber  Ali  Khan  . 

Asuf  Jah  Behauder 
.    Jesn-untKao  

Mil)  bar  11 00  

Kistna  Itajah  Oodjjvcr  Behauder 


Copie*  of  Treaties, 


Kistna  Itajah  Oodjaver  Behauder 

K>si[ia  Kajali  Oodiaver  Behauder 

The  Baiah  . .         , .         .J 

The  Ilajah  I 

,  Ram  Rajah  Beliauder       . .         . ,  1 

Ram  ILijah  Behauder  . . ' 

,  ParampadappooValca  Raroavannah 

,  The  Rajah  

I  Fmieh  Sing  

,  Futtch  Sing 

I  FulWh  Sing  

j  Anuud  Itao  Guicowar  Senaikell  1  , 
I       Sliunubera  Bebauder  J  : 

Animd  Ra» 

Anuod  Bao 

Atuod  &w>  . , 

Atraod  Rm 

Anuut  Rfw,  . . 

Aoiiod  Km 
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Copiei  of  Trntiei, 

Ac  __ 


No. 

Nune  of  Um  Slate. 

Name  or  at  CMef  wilfairiiom  the 
Eievniat  WW  omduded. 

DauoftU 

No-oaUia 

2.5- 

Cutch         

Hani-raj                 

Futteh  Mahomed 

Rao  Bhartnaljee 

KaoofCutch 

Mirza  Rao  Sree  D*Mul}ee 

Mirza  Rao  Snc  DuuuJjpe 

9SOct.    1809 

t6  Jan.     1816 
18  Jtnw   1816 
13  Oct.    1819 
ai  Ma;    189s 

»79 

IV. — \ative  States  under  British  Protection,  butwitfioat  Subsidiary  Treaties. 


Seik  or  Hill  States,  on  the 
leflbankoftheSutleje: 
Malwa  and  Sirhind 


Belasporc 
Baghal   . . 
Koobar 
Boojye 


Dhamee 
Nalian    . . 
Hindoor 
Burro  wiee 
I'utteala 

Uussahir 
Gurhwal 
Satlanili 


Jaut  and  other  States,  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Jumna; 
Bhurtpore 


Macherry 

Rajahof  DolaporeiBuiree) 
and  Rajakcrah,  formerly  > 
HanaofGohiul  . .     ..  j 


The  Rajah 
The  Rajah 


Chiefs         

Chiefs         

Maha  Chund 
Juggut  Sing 
Bhoop  Sing  . . 

Rooder  Paul 
Maun  Chund 
Goburdhur  Sing    . . 
Futteh  S'lag 

Ram  Sing  (or  Rain  Sumtn) 
Kam  Sing  (or  Ram  Snmin) 
Rurrum  Sing         . .  , . 

Rurrum  Sing 
Mehendra  Sing     . . 
The  Rajah 
Purtaub  Shah 


Bishoinder  Scwaee  Runjeet  Sing  \ 
Behauder  . .  . .  j 

Biahoinder  Sewaee  Runjeet  Sing  1 
Behauder  . .  . .  / 

Seway  Buctawur  Sing 

Bucuwur  Sing 


Luckindar  Behauder 


Kerrut  Sing  LuckiiMkr  . . 
Kerrnt  Sing  Luckindar  . . 
Jey  Sing  Deo        . ,  . , 

Jey  Sing  Deo 
Jey  Si(«  Deo  and  Adite  BdHa- "l 
nuthSiog       ..    '    v.'        S 


lo  Feb.    1817 
7  April  i8i7 

aso 
231 

3M., 

aa  Aug. 

1809 
1811 

167 
186 

6  Mar. 

1815 

314 

3  Sep.. 

1816 

ai6 

3  Sept. 

1815 

"5 

4S«pt  iSlJ 
4  Sept  1816 
4S«pl.  1815 

«I5 
915 

"15 

aiSepL 

18« 

315 

aoOcl. 

1815 

317 

aoOcl. 

181., 

318 

aoOct. 
20  Oct. 

1615 
.81,, 

919 
390 

6  Not. 

»'S 

931 

4Msr. 

i8ao 

»75 

as  Sept. 

.819 

965 

"w.'-*«A*toss!;*»<*tttoN.'!'"'<:i'i'''-    m 


Kb*  at  Ite  CtW  *ith  trittoi  Om 

OaUorOti 

No.aadHi 

Nff. 

NUM«((lM«itC. 

l-nff^Miwrweowtodad. 

■ntrtj. 

BOOMDKLA  CniKFa: 

44- 

4  Sept.  1803 

119 

45- 

Sheve  Rao  Bhoo 

6  Feb.    1804 

141 

Rao  Hub  Ckund 

17  Nov.   l8»7 

•39 

46. 

lUjah  of  DuttcM 

Rao  Rajah  Pareecheet     . . 

15  Mar.    1804 

■43 

Rao  Eajah  Pareecheet      . . 

31  July    18  iS 

•50 

47- 

BaddowlM 

Bui«aSing            

1  AprU  1B06 

153 

48. 

Not  known 

Kooar  Soonee  Sah 

4  April  1806 

>54 

49- 

KaoaorCalpee     .. 

Nana  Go»ind  Row 

33  Oct.    1806 

■56 

Nana  Gorind  Row 

1  Not.    1817 

"33 

50. 

Rajah  of  Oorcha  or  Tehroe 

Dickuiiiaji-ti 

93  Dec    i8ifl 

801 

51- 

Village  of  Nugwan.&c  in  > 
Pimworey  Peigunnah    1 

Kooar  Luchinon  Sing       .. 

19  Sep..  1807 

■S7 

5a. 

Mahls.   Villages.   &c.   *i- ^ 
tuatcd  aboTc  the  GhauU  j 

KiahoreSbg         

t  Feb.    1807 

■59 

53- 

Punwi        

KishoreSing        

KiahoreSing         

99  Mar.   181 1 

180 
iSi 

54- 

BlakaiofKotnindPuway 

BukhtSing            

8  June    1807 

160 

55. 

Perguonah  of  MaUund    . . 

Puraeram 

7  Oct.    1807 

161 

56- 

Cucheerah  and  Nagode    . . 

UuIShew             

n  Mar.    1809 

163 

Uul  Shew            

aoMar.   1809 

•  65 

57- 

Snuhawul  and  Rjgown      . . 

Uul  Auinain  Sing 

16  July    1809 

170 

Laul  Aumaun  Sing 

18  July    1809 

>7i 

58. 

Village*  of  ChiUe*,  Ac,    .. 

Jooggul  Punhaud 

a3  Aug.    1809 

•73 

as  Aug.   1809 

174 

Jooggul  Purshaud 

7  Jan      iSii 

179 

59- 

Village*  in  the  Pergunnab  1 
Cooley   ..         ..         J 

Laul  Doonierput 

16  Ang.   1810 

177 

I^iul  Dooniorput 

17  Aug.   1810 

178 

60. 

Chukary 

Bajee  Behauder 

95  Mar.   ]8ii 

tSl 

61. 

Bijawar 

Ruttun  Sing          

a6  Mar.    1811 

■83 

Rultun  8ing          

37  Mar.    1811 

■  84 

63. 

Village*     in     Pergunnah  1 
Punwairy           . .           J 

GopauISing          

34  Feb.    181s 

188 

63- 

Calinger 

DareaoSing         

19  June   1813 

190 

Dareao  Sing         

4  July    i8ia 

191 

64 

Villagea  in  the  Pergunnaha  ) 
of  Bhetry  and  Konia      / 

NawulKHhwur 

Nawul  Kiahwur 

19  June    1813 
4  July    161s 

199 
193 

65. 

Villagea    in    Pergunnahs-t 

BhelTT,  Koois,  and  C*-  V 

Chittenaul            

19  June    1813 

■94 

Unger      ..          ..          J 

Chiticriaul            

4  July    iSifl 

•95 

66. 

VillagM  of  Zetmrn,  &c.  . . 

Gya  Punhaud 

19  June    )8i3 

196 

4  July    i8ia 

■97 

67. 

Kluhab,  Poorwab,  &c     .. 

Poker  Puralund 

19  June    iBia 

•98 

PokerPunfaaud 

4  July    181a 

•99 
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Nunc  ol  tha  State. 


Nunc  of  tbs  ChieF  with  whom  the 
Engigtment  «r««  concluded. 


BooNDELA  CinEra—continued. 

Villages  of  Pure,  &c.        . . !  Salagram 
I  Satajp^m 
Komptah  and  Ragowlah  . .  1  Gopaul  Laul 
Gopaul  Laul 
Villages  in  Pergunnah  of!  '  „. 

mIhut    ....  [,  DooqunSing 

VillagCB  in  Persunaalii  of }  i  _  ,   „. 

Lowree  and  Kuttolal.     }  !  P^''^""^  ^mg 
Muckrec,  &c. 

SiiDplhur 


Newal  Kishore 

Widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Cliobce 

Itunjeet  Sing 


DUeoT  the 
Tnaj. 


ig  June 

1811 

4  Jul, 

mil 

4  Jul, 

1813 

4  Jul, 

1811 

no  date  t 

ithi. 

Sunniid.       1 

11  Jan. 

1817  i 

.       1 

I  Jaa.    1817  ; 
I  II  Jan.    1817 
i  12  No».   1817 


l!l8 


74-1  Rajah  of  Jj'cporeor  Jyenagur 

75'  I  Rajah  of  Joudpore 
76- 1  Rana  of  Oudipore 
77-     Rajah  of  Kishcnghur 
78.    Rajah  of  Bickanccr 
79..  Rawal  of  Jessulmere 
80. 1  Rajah  of  Kcrowlcc 

81.    Rajah  of  Serowee 


83. 1  Rajah  of  Kotah 

84. '  Rujoh  of  Roondee 
Sr,. '  Rajuh  of  LunaH-ara 
86. 1  Rajah  of  Soonth 
87.    Rajah  of  Purtaubghur 

^8. 1  Xabob  of  llhopaul 
8;), :  Rnjjh  of  Bhanswarrs 


•VJ.j  Rajah  of  Dhoongerpore 

y3.    DcHas*      . . 

>J4. 1  Dhar 

9^.    Villagi'sioDiitrictofSaugur 


Dheeraj  Juggut  Sing 

Sewajof  Juggut  Sing 

.Moun  Sing 

Bhcem  Sing 

Kulleeaun  Sing 

Soorut  Sing 

Rawul  Moolraj 

Jud    Kool    ChaDderbbol    Hu 

bukshpol  Der    . .         . .         / ; 

Rao  Sheo  Sing | 

Nabob  Ameer  Khan 
Omcii  Sing  , .  , .  [ 

Omcd  Sing  , ,  . .  . . ' 

Bishcn  Sing  . .  . .  1 

The  Rajah  

The  Itajah 

Pli.ihamut  Sing     ..  .,| 

.SliahaiDut  Sin^ 

NuzL'cr  .^lahomed  Khan 

Race  Raceaun  Maha  Rawul  Sree  1 

Uincd  Sing  . .  J 

itaee  Uaeeuuii  Maha  Rawul  Sree  1 

Omcd  Sing        . .  . .  / 

Raec  Haccaun  Malta  Rawul  Sree  1 

Omed  Sing  J 

Rai-t'  Uai'iaun  Maha  lUwul  Sree  \ 

J««unlSing     ..  ..  i 

TuaLoojeL-PowarandAniiiid  Rao  1 

Ramchunder  Rao  Powar 
Ramchunder  Brno  Ponr  ,. 

RaiDchundar  fiolln'         ..         .. 


I  a  Dec. 
3  April 
6  Jan. 

i?03 
1818 

13  Jan. 

1818 

38  Mar. 

1818 

9  Mar. 

1818 

laDec. 

1818 

9  Nov. 

1817 

31  Oct. 

iSan 

9  Nov. 

1817 

36  Dec. 
35  Sept. 
10  Feb. 

1817 

1819 
181B 

14  Not. 

1803 

15  Dec. 

IB03 

35  Nov. 

r,  Oct. 

36  Feb. 

.804 
181S 
1818 

16  Sept. 

1818 

16  Sept. 

1818 

35  Dec. 

1818 

11  Dec 

1818 

18  Ike 

1S18 

10  Jan. 

1819 
18«1 

" 

-fc. 

336 
383 


340 

366 
«45 


146  . 

346 


859 

t6o  . 


18«1  ;:^  , 

Ik 


TL-^POUriCAI^.  (WiiFiQBBlfifi.:  [>..: 


Name  of  (lie  StuC' 


Chiefs    situated     on    the 
Wcstcm  Coast  of  India: 

1  Kaltywar 

I  Piratical  Mahrutas: 
I       Dliingey 

Aramra 

Dale 

Dewarka 

Hosetre 
Kutch,  for  Bale  St  Dewarka 
Joonaghur 
Nowannuggur 
Poorb  under 
Jorceabundcr 


Wagha  Manick 
Hrvv  Suggaramjc 
Cocr  Itabjcp 
N<fo]oo  Manicic 
Cocr  Mtgraji'i- 


yg. ,  Cambay 


„.l  Colublwi 


.  .1  KanaSertaufijeeandCoerHallajee 
'  Khawasi  Suggaram  and  Pragjee  . . 
•    Momum  Khao 


Sawaunt  Warree 


Bringah  Rajah 


Malabar  CliieA : 

Canciiaddu 
Cherrika 

BoRHisa  PaONTIER; 


ASMRI 

Cachar 
Jyntia 


Impiv^i^oo,]  DowlahHaazudKhan } 
Iklciuilcr  Dillf  rjuoy  (obiolelc)  J 

Sciduee  Hillol        

Ragbojee  Angria  . . 
Kensavani 

Th«  Rajah  

Sh:ihji-c  Cbcitrapuiiy    Mafaaraj  1 


Pond  Sawunt  Bouncello 


Badda  Calaincur  . 


Maha  Raja  Stagy  Dm 

Govind  Ch  under 
Ram  Sing 
Ram  Sing 


DM«af  tbe 
Tnur- 


12  Jan.  1766 

30  Dec.  1807 

14  Dec.  1607 

14  Dec.  1807 

96  Dec,  1807 


m 


preceding  .      "TZ, 


^; 


VI. 


Copie*  of  Treaties, 


93  Ocl. 

»77>  1 

I77t  1 

30  Nor. 

■77t 

3  J... 

t76l 

M, 

1833 

7  April  1765  1 

1  Oct. 

181s 

30  Dec 

1835 

33  Oct. 

1897 

15  July 

1839 

3  Oct. 

1813 

17  Feb. 

1819 

17  Feb. 

1830 

■7.18 

S4  Dec. 

1760 

9  Sept. 

1760 

«3Aiig. 

1769 

30  Dec. 

1761 

17.* 

33  M". 

1765 

38  Feb. 

1793 

6M.r. 

1834 

10  M.r. 

18S4 

10  Mm. 

.834 

3  Aug. 

1834 

384 
285 

ft86 


feiu^ 
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Mb. 


J  I 


i>3. 


King  of  Delhi 


114. 


Nabob  of  Bengil 


115* 

116. 
117. 


MMW«rtlM  CUtf  wlli fiiMm  the 


V. — State  Pensioners. 


ii8. 


Rajah  of  Benaret 

Nabob  of  Fomickabad 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic 


of  Tanjore 


Shah 
Shah 
Shah 
Shah 
Shah 
Shah 
Shah 
Shah 


Allium 
Auliim 
Aulum 
Aulum 
Aulum 
Aulum 
Aulum 
Aulum 


•  • 


•  • 


Serajah  Dowlah 

Jaffier  All  Khan 

JaflBer  Ali  Khan 

Jaffier  Ali  Khan 

AlIow-o-Dowlah  Meer Mahomed^ 
Saddock  Khan  Behauder  Astud  > 
Jung  ,,         ..         J 

Jaffier  Ali  Khan 

Jaffier  AH  Khan 

Allow-o- Dowlah  Meer  Mahomed^ 
Saddock  Khan  Behauder  Aiaud  > 
Jung       . .         . .         • .         J 

Na<eer-ul-Mulk  Imteaa-o-Dow-^ 
lah  Ncsiaret  Jum  Mecr  Ma-  > 
homed  Coarim  Kitt    • .         J 

Meer  Mahomed  Coisim  Khan    .  • 

Shujah-ul-MuIk  Hossam-o-Dow-^ 
lah  Meer  Mahomet  Jaffier  Khan  > 
Behauder  Mahomet  Jung         J 

Jaffier  Ali  Khan    . 

Nudjum-ul-Dowlah 

Nudjum-ul-DowIah 

Sunnudt  for  Lord  Clive'i  Jagliire 

Sref-ul-DowIah    •  • 

Mebarek-ul-Dowlah 


Cheyt  Sin^ 
Mehipnarann 

Imdand  Hootaein  Khan 

Mahomed  AU       . . 


•  • 


MahomedAli 

MahiMdAM       

MahomedAli        

Omdut-ul-Omrah  .  • 

Aaeem-ol-Dowlah 

Tnljajee  

Sree  Ram  Pvtanb  •• 

AmerSing  

Scifogae  •• 


Datf  of  the 
Treety. 


93  Not.  and  1 
6Dec.  1764  J 
IS  Aug.  1765 
13  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 
19  Aug.  1765 

31  Mar.  1757 

1757 
1767 
1757 

X757 

15  July  1757 
90  Dec  1757 

1758 


1760 

97  Sept  1760 
10  July  1763 


16  Sept. 

90  Fen. 

30  Sept. 

19  May 

91  Mar. 

15  April 
14  Sept. 

94  June 

16  Oct. 
93  Feb. 
*>Ang. 

JiUM 

94Febb 

19  July 
96  Aug. 

31  July 

90  Oct. 

19  April 
10  April 

95  Oct. 


1764 

1765 

1765 

176.5 
1766 

1770 

1766 
1781 

1809 

176a 
1768 

i7«5 

»7B6 
1787 

I79« 
1800 

1801 

1771 
1776 

1787 

1799 


Na  OB  the 

preccnif 

Lift. 


39 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

4» 
4« 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 


18 

91 

99 

♦7 

65 


198 

6> 

81 

03 

96 

111 

115 

57 

67 

84 

108 


r; 


.aaXT  I W  M»lHlWMlHaflAii  -BfiOTfflffilftNUQZiiin  t.        «H^ 


¥0. 


Nanie  of  tiici' Slate. 


119-1  Nabob  of  Sural 


■  ■Jil  .  '-    ,JL 111-. 


^  |gMPpfffillli)Qiiff  witkwbom  the 


i^a. 


Meah  Atchund 
Naseer-ud-deeq  Khan 


r  • 


p  • 


Tbe   latt    PcWiwa   andl    Bajee  Rao  Pundit  Pur^^ 
Mahraitai         •  •         J 


lai. 
122. 


Seuram  Punt  Tatia 

Ragoba  • . 

Peishwa  Row  Pandit  Purdbam 

Ragoba 

Madhoo  Row  Narrain 

Madhoo  Row  Narrain 

Madboo  Row  Narrain 

Bajee  Rao 

Bajee  Rao 

Bajee  Rao 

Bajee  Rao 

f  ..[  (Brother  of  Ba}fe  Rao)  .. 

ttyderAli 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


«'• 


123- 


Ararat  Rao 

Sons  and  detcendantai  of 

Hjr4ccA^;aiid  Tippoo,     Hyder  Ali 
late  Stritana  of  Mysore.    >  Hyder  AH 

'  H^der  Ali 
Tippoo  Sultan 
Tippoo  Sultan 
Tippoo  Sultan 

Late  Piadarry  Chiefs       «« 


•  • 


ut  Khan 
Naundar  Khao 


TU' 


Duteof  tbe 
Treaty. 


4  Mar. 

13  May 

12  July 
ifl  Oct. 

14  Sept. 
6  Mar. 

May 
34  Noy. 

17  May 

5  June 
31  Dec. 
16  Dec* 
14  May 

13  June 

14  Aug, 

27  May 
23  Feb. 

3  April 
8  Aug. 

II  Mar. 

22  Feb. 

18  Mar. 

28  Noy. 
28  Noy. 


759 

759 
800 

739 
756 
761 

775 
776 

778 

779 
782 

790 
809 

803 
804 

817 
803 

763 
766 

769 
770 

784 

792 
79a 
818 
818 


No.  on  the 

vesdii 

Lift. 


14 

17 
110 

1 

9 

24 

65 

69 
70 

71 

79 
90 

136 
146 
33s 
127 

«7 

49 

54 

56 
80 

93 
94 

255 
256 


OsyiiifofTnitias, 
4te. 


Note, — In  the  preceding  Lia^  the  arrangtinenl,  aa  the  title  expresses  it,  is  according  to  tbe  existing 
relations.  8ome  Trtatipe,  (lowever,  have  Income  oboolete.  Thus,  for  instance,  tbe  Treaties  enumerated 
under  the  5lh  or  cbneludin^  liead,  entitled  State  Peasionera,  may  be  considered  as  generally  obsolete; 
excepting  the  later  engagements  by  which  the  allowanoes  of  these  Chiefs  have  been  fixed,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  the  couDtries  tney  formerly  governed  have  been  transferred  to  the  British  Government 

The  Treatiea  also  with  the  Chills  l»n  thV  Western  Coast  of  India,  marked  103«,  104,  105,  106,  and  IO7, 
may  be  considered  obsolete  fnnoi  the  lapse  of  time,  although  they  could  not  be  conveniently  disposed  of,  in 
this  arrangement,  under  any  other  head.  A  simitar  remanc  is  applicable  to  the  Treaties  witn  Oolam  8hah  of 
Scinde  (see  No.  \i\  aoother  dynasty  having  subsequently  obtemed  the  government  of  that  country,  with 
which  the  engagementa  which  lollow  nave  been  conclude 

Tbe  Treaty  with  Umbajee  Kao  Enj^lah  (see  No.  16)^  iai  marked  as  an  obsolete  engagement,  tbe  cooatrj 
<reded  to  us  by  that  Treaty  havia^  on  the  22d  Nov.  ISOobeep  re-transferred  to  Scindia. 

Many  of  the  earlier  engagements  with  the  native  States,  enumerated  under  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  heads  of  thia 
List,  have  neceaaarily  been  aaperseded  by  tbe  later  Treaties,  by  which  their  present  relations  are  established  \ 
but  the  engagemettts  which  have  thus  in  a  manner  become  obsolete,  could  not  be  clearly  distinguished  within 
the  oompaas  of  «  nolt,  abd  a  reference  to  the  later  documents  will  be  sufficient,  in  any  case,  to  deteraune 
whether  those  which  pf«ede  them  can  be  of  any  practical  inynftaiice  at  the  present  time. 
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Apramtiz, 
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oMimal.  (No.  S.) 

Copiei  of  Treatifli) 


*«. 


Ikuex  to  the  Tkkatibs  with  the  Nativm  Pkihch  aitd  States  of  Am. 


Aete.— The  Numben  of  thi*  Index  nfer  to  tlie  Nmnbcn  oaij  ot  the  Sacgnd  of  tbe  prtccduig  Lwu,  in  whicb  iliv 
'HntiM  ire  danilled  aowidiog  to  tbe  ensting  ntatioa*. 


Ava,4. 
Acheen,  6. 
Affghaoiitan,  9. 
AnbtribeS)  ii. 
Ameer  Khan,  83. 
Anmra,  97. 
Atum,  108. 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah,  117. 
Amnit  Rao,  isi. 
Ameer  Sing  of  Tanjorc,  iiE 
Asuf-ul-Doirlah,  17. 
Ahmed  Ali  Khan,  17. 
A*uf  Jah,  19. 
Anund  Rao,  94. 

B. 

Buthire,  8. 
Bebupore.  38. 
Ba^ha],  29. 
Boojye,  31. 
Burrow  tee,  35. 
BuMahir,  37. 
Bhurtpore,  40. 
Boondela  Chiefs.  44  to  73. 
Bhuddowiec,  47. 
Bukht  Smg,  54. 
Beejj  Bebauder,  60. 
Bijawar,  61. 
Bliurtjoo  Cbobee,  73. 
Bicluuieer  Rajah,  78. 
Boon  dec  Rajah,  64. 
Bhopaul  Nabob,  88. 
Bhaniwana  Rajah,  89. 
Bate,  97. 
Broach,  99. 


Bringah  Rajah,  103*. 
Badda  Calamcur,  104. 
Btirmeae  frontier,  108  to  its. 
Bengal  Nabob,  114. 
Benarea  Rajab,  115. 
Bhoop  Sing,  30. 
Bhunga  Sing,  47. 
Bheem  Sing,orOudipore,76. 

C. 

China.  1. 

Cochin  China,  3. 

Caubul,  9. 

Caraatic  Nabob,  117. 

Cochin,  33. 

Cutch,  35. 

Calpee  Nana,  49. 

Cucheerah,  56. 

Chniee,  sS. 

Chdcaij,  60. 

Calinger,  63. 

Cbittereaul,  65. 

Centra)  India.     See  Rajpoot- 

Cambay,  98. 
Colabba,  101. 
Colapore,  I  OS. 
Cotiote,  105. 
Cartenaddu,  106. 
Cherrika,  107. 
Cachar,  109. 
Coatim  AUi,  1 14. 
CheytSii^,  115. 


Dubejr,  11. 
3«. 


■  71  fZaitidt" 
£  U  8  .rr 


Dhoiepore  Rajah,  4c 
Dutteca  R^ah,  46. 
Dooijun  Sing,  70. 
DhooDgerpore,  9s. 
Dewa»8,  93. 
Dhar,  94. 
Dhingee,  97. 
Dwarka,  97. 
Delhi,  king  of,  113. 
Dareao  Sbg,  63. 

F. 
FuTTuckabad  Nabob,  1 16. 
Putteh  Ali  Shah,  7. 
Ftitteb  Mahomed,  35. 
Fyzulah  Khan,  17. 
Futteh  Sing,  34. 
Futteh  Sing,  of  Nahan,  33. 

G. 
Guicovar,  34. 
Gariiwal,  38. 
Gcbai  Rana  (late),  4s. 
Gopatil  Sing,  6«. 
Gya  Ponhaud,  66. 
Gi^u]  Laid,  6q. 
Ginitenb,  100. 
Gobardbor  Sin^  33. 

H. 
Holkar,  CO. 

Hindoor,  34.  '- 

Himdiat  Betadder,  44.      "''• 
H7derAli,iif.  '^ 

H«na-nj,85.  -'^ 

J.  ■'^^'^'* 

JmI  and  other  State*  na  lti«'  I 
ijgbt  bank  of  the  JtmmiA  i 


,liiJ  lll/.Ki)n.XWfl3trjO*L'MlB01tI®J/lil.-  Ill;        si» 


VI. 


Jhami  Subidv,  45. 

Rygown.  57- 

Joognl  Funliiiid,  58. 

Myon  Sulttn,  193. 

Rultun  Sing,  61. 

JjepoK  Rajah,  74. 

Mahomed  AH,  117. 

Rago.bd.,69. 

JoudpoK  Rajah,  75. 

Hidhaa  Rao  Halkar,  lo. 

Rooj^tSingorUhore,  14- 

J«aiulmere  Rawi],  79. 

Maha  Chimd,  18. 

ofSimptbuT,  73 

Joonaghur,  97. 

MauD  Chund,  31. 

Baipootana  and  Central  In 
dia,  741095. 

Joreeabuoder,  97. 

'  Maiui  Sing  of  Joudpore,  75. 

Jyntia,  110. 

N. 

Ramchunder  Ballar,  95. 

Johore,  I  la. 
J>SerAUi,U4. 

Nepaul,  13. 
Nagpore,  18. 

RAt-ul'Kbjnna,  11. 
Rahajee  BbooaU,  18. 

Je»ui<t  Rao  Holbr,  10. 

Nizam,  ig. 

Rooder  Paul,  31. 

JuggulSiag,«9. 

Nahan,  33. 

lam  Smg,  34,  35. 

Jey  Siag,  43. 

Nagode,  56. 

S. 

Jcjaboy,  96. 

Nawal  KiJiinir,  64. 

Siam,  3. 

Iin<UiidHaoiaeiiiKhui,lie. 

Newol  Kiahore,  7«. 

Sonde,  15. 
Scindia,i6. 
Sicdm,  98. 
SeikorHillChiea,97lo38. 

K. 

Nowanuggur,  97. 

Khyrpore,  16. 
Koobar,  30. 

Nodjon-ul-Dowlah,  114- 
Nauindar  Khan,  193. 

Koar  Sooon  Sdi.  48. 

Nana  Gorind,    Rao  of  Cal- 

8alttJ«,39. 

P",  49- 

Soubawul,  57. 

KijK».Su»5i. 

Nawal  Kiahwar,  64. 

Salagram,  68. 

Kotra,  55. 

0. 

Simplhnr,  73. 

Kiahab,  67. 

Oade,  17. 

Serowee  Rajab,  81. 

Komptah,  69. 

Oorcha  or  Tchree  Rajah,  50, 

SooMb  Rajah,  86. 

Kishenghur  R^ah,  77. 

Oudipoor  Raoa,  76. 

Sawauat  Wame,  103. 

Kaiowlc<  X^h,  80. 
KdUh  Rajah,  83. 

OmedSingofKotah,83. 

P. 
Pmia,7. 
PenianGuir,  11. 
Putteala,  36. 

Sbah  Allium,  113. 

Katt7«ar,  96. 

SorajahDowlah,  114. 

Kcrrut  Sing,  41. 
Kulle»unSii«,77. 
L. 

S;ef.ul.Dowlah,ll4. 
Sural  Nabob,  119. 
SujabutKban,  193. 

LJx«,i4. 

PiWDa.ft3- 

Sultan  bin  Suggur,  11. 

L.11I  Shnr,  66. 

Puway,  54. 

ShiijahHd-Dowlah,  17. 

Unl  Anmauo  Siag,  57. 

Punetam,  55. 

Saadul  Ali,  17. 

La,dDo<»«T»t,59. 

Polet  Pnraband,  67. 

Salabut  Jung,  19. 

Lmann  S<|d^  85. 

Pumiib  Sing,  71. 

SreoRamPurtaub,  118. 

Lachmn  Sbig,  51. 

T. 

H. 

Poaet™,  97. 

Tn*aiicot«,  39. 

Hi>cu,io. 

Pooriiandet,  97. 

Tebr«  Rajah,  50. 

>!;>».  lUjdi,  11. 

Peiabwa,  190. 

Tanjore  Rajah,  118. 

Hahra  nd  Sbbiod,  17. 

PinduT;  Chi«fi,  193. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  199. 

M.,i»,j,4,. 

Punojee  Bbooal^  18. 

Tuljajeo,  118. 

Maairf,  SS. 

a 

W. 

•W-r.Jo. 

aocda,s. 

Weatem  Cout  of  India, 

!««**,»•. 

R. 

9610107. 

lUtecbiiabi 

RobiDaa,!?. 

Z 

lUmkHj-Doi          114. 

RewJi,43. 
Ti.  S  U  2 

Zeroiili,e6. 

KII.W. 
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No.  SO. 


Ctfi€§  of  TrcUiea,  Articlfs  of  Convehtion  between  the  Honourable /tma'Aan  Duncan,  Esq.,  Pmi(l«iit 

Ac.  and  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombat/,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Honoun^le  Eaat- 

India  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  Jtoujee  Appajee,  for  and  on  briiftir  of  Annnd 

Rao  Guicovar  SenakasAeU   Shtimthere  Behander,  of  the  Other  part,    for  the 

security  of  the  dominion  and  government  of  the  Guicowar  in  Cruserat. 

Article  1.^ — The  said  Rowjee  Appajee  having  solii^ifed  the  assistance  of  the  Englikh 
troops  ag^ainst  Mulhar  Rao,  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  to  reason,  either  by  peaceable  or 
hostile  means,  so  as  to  prevent  his  mining  the  country-  of  the  state  of  the  Guicowar,  of  which 
Anund  Kao  is  the  proper  and  legitimate  heir  and  head ;  and  the  English  troops  under  the 
command  of  Major  Walker  having  aceordini^ly  arrived  in  the  territories  of  the  Guicowar, 
and  tlic  said  Ruwjee  Appsjee  being  also  eunie  to  Cambay  to  meet  the  Honourable  the 
Governor;  Itisher^y  agreed  by  and  between  them,  that  the  expense  already  incurred,  and 
such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  occasioned,  for  the  pay,  stlowances,  and  transportation  of 
the  troops,  expenditure  and  transportation  of  stores,  ammunition,  &c.  shall  be  accounted 
for  aud  paid,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  three- quarters  per  cent,  per  mouth  of  thirty  days, 
by  the  said  Rowjee  Appajce,  on  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  aud  the  slate  aforesaid,  in  two 
instalments;  the  lirst  to  become  due  uu  or  before  the  5th  of  October  next,  and  the  second 
on  or  before  tlie  Jth  of  January  1803,  for  the  security  of  which  he  assigns  and  mortgages 
the  Guicotvar's  sharo  of  the  district  of  Atlnveesy,  near  Sural;  hereby  agreeing  that.  Da 
failure  of  tlie  first  instalments,  tlic  English  arc  to  take  possession  of  the  said  country,  and 
to  retain  the  same  under  their  own  collection  and  management,  until  the  whole  be  fully 
cleared  aud  made  good  to  the  Honourable  Company,  with  interest. 

Article  2.— Il  is  further  hereby  stipulated  between  the  Honourable  East-India  Compmr 
and  the  Guicowar  State,  that  the  latter  shall  permanently  subsidise  from  the  Honourabw 
Company  a  furce  of  about  two  Uiousaiid  sepuys,  one  company  of  European  artillciy,  and 
its  proportion  (consisting  of  two  companies)  of  Lascars,  the  estimated  expense  of  wbich, 
including  pstablislmient  of  stores,  being  about  (j.J,000  rupees  per  month  :  It  is  hereby  agreed 
that  l.iniled  jaidad  or  funds  be  assigned  so  as  fully  to  cover  Uiis  expense,  and  whatever  it 
may  amount  to,  from  such  part  of  the  Guicowar  territories  as  may  be  hereafter  fixed,  i» 
view  to  the  greatest  convenience  of  both  parties  ;  bul  this  article  is  not  to  be  carried  into 
effect  till  the  war  against  Khurrj'be  closed,  when  it  is  also  proposed,  through  the  ecM>pc- 
ration  of  the  English,  to  effL'ct  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  tlio  Arab  furce  now  kept  up. 
and  meanwhile  tliis  is  to  be  considered  as  an  eventual,  and  to  remain  at  present  an  entirely 
secret  article. 

Article  3.— I'he  pei^nnah  of  Chuurassey,  and  the  Cuicowar's  share  of  the  choute  of 
Sural  having  been  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Companv  in  pursuance  of  the  engagement,  bj 
letters  to  that  effect  from  the  lafe  Govind  Rao  to  the  Honourable  the  Gwemor  <^  Botnbaj, 
the  same  is  hereby  confirmed  for  ever. 

Article  4. — 'Hiis  agreement  to  be  binding  and  permanent  when  ratified  by  the  Suprena 
Government  ofBengal,  who,  in  all  political  concerns,  control  the  other  presidencies,  but  ia 
the  mean  time  to  be  in  full  force. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  interchangeably  sat  hereunto  their  bands  aii^  still. 
in  Cambay,  this  15th  day  of  March  1S02.  ,,. . 


(Signed) 


A  true  cupy 

(Sijmd) 

•a.  SiiA», 

Acti.Pii.S«. 

(Sipiod) 

J. DimcAV.  (u «,>. ^     ,,4 

RoWJBB  ArPAJIB. 

/     SMloftk,     \ 

11 

Agreement  concluded  between  the  Resident  at  Baroda,  and  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  'r^Z, 

doted  the  a9th  July  1802.  Oepitt  ^nFitatitt. 

I,  Anund  Rao  Guicowar  Sena  Khass  Khel  Shuipshere Bebauder*  do  bereby  con6rm  and       Maba  Kaunt 
ratify  sucb  compacta  and  agreements  aa  my  faitbfal  dewan^  Rowjee  Appajee,  bath  in  my      (In  the  Raj^'t 
name  and  on  my  behalf  made  and  concluded  with  the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay,    own  handwriting). 

First  I  hereby  confirm  and  ratify  such  grants  of  lapd  as  my  said  dewan^  Rowjee  Appajee, 
has  made  to  the  Honourable  Company^  either  ki  enam  or  jaydad ;  and  I  also  declare,  that 
I  hold  myself,  my  heirs  and  successors^  bound  to  repay  in  money,  or  in  such  further  landed 
assignments  as  may  be  sufficient  fc^r  the  purpose,  all  debts  and  expenses  which  the  Elnglisk 
Government  have  been  at  or  contracted  in  tnc  course  of  the  military  operations  in  Guzerat, 
undertaken  for  the  support  of  my  government. 

Secondly.  I  entirely  approve  and  highly  commend  the  prudence  of  my  dewan  in  having 
obtained  a  body  of  English  troops  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country,  as  on  their  courage 
and  fidelity  I  place  an  uulimited  dependence. 

I  haye  determined  that  the  payment  of  this  subsidiary  force  shall  commence  from  the 
first  of  this  month,  English  style,  or  first  of  Assar  1859,  Hindee  a?ra. 

Thirdly.  As  I  repose  an  entire  confidence  in  the  Elnglish,  I  depend  on  their  friendship  to 
shield  me  from  misfortunes.  I  am  sensible  there  are  many  evil-disposed  persons  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who,  disregarding  my  legal  authority,  have  plotted  against  my  liberty,  and  even 
my  life.  By  the  favour  of  God  they  have  been  defeated ;  but  should  their  wicked  madiina- 
tions  at  any  time  hereafter  succeed,  I  shall  expect  the  English  to  release  me  ;  and  desire 
that  all  my  acts  and  deeds,  although  executed  Dy  me  in  the  usual  form  while  in  that  state 
of  restraint,  may  be  considered  as  of  no  validity.  I  desire,  therefore,  that  my  subjects  will 
pay  no  attention  to  my  orders  in  this  situation,  but  hear  what  Major  Walker  has  to  say, 
strictly  following  his  directions,  and  assisting  him  in  every  measure  that  he  shall  devise  or 
direct  for  restoring  my  person  to  freedom. 

Whoever,  in  short,  shall  either  bring  Canoojee  into  the  management  of  affairs,  or  sha^ 
me  up  in  the  fort  of  Baroda  or  elsewhere,  is  a  rebel ;  and  I  fully  authorize  the  aforesaid 
Major  Alexander  Walker,  or  the  person  entrusted  with  the  chief  manacrement  of  the 
Company's  affairs  in  Guzerat,  to  chastise  such  disturbers  of  government,  and  bring  them  to 
that  pumshment  which  is  due  to  those  that  endanger  the  person  of  their  sovereign  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Thus,  therefore,  I  order  all  the  faithful  officers  of  government,  silladars,  sebundies,  and 
others,  on  any  of  the  foregoing  events  occurring,  to  obey  Major  Walker's  orders. 

Fourthly.  Whereas  it  is  signified  in  certain  articles  of  agreement  between  the  Honourable 
Company  and  my  dewan,  Kowjee  Appajee,  that  the  English  Government  is  disposed  to 
assist  in  reducing  the  Arab  force  in  my  service,  Major  Walker,  Resident  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  at  Baroda,  consents  to  a^ist  me  with  a  pecuniary  loan  to  effect  this 
reduction  on  the  following  terms : 

Fifthly.  As  it  seems  impossible  that  I  can  retrieve  myself  or  my  country  from  its  present 
embarrassments  without  reforming  and  reducing  the  expense  in  every  department,  I  do 
hereby  promise  and  agree  to  make  the  necessary  reductions  by  degrees.  The  objects  of 
reduction  are  containKl  in  the  annexed  account ;  and  if  possible,  they  shall  be  effected  at 
the  periods  specified  opposite  to  each  of  the  articles. 

Sixthly.  Before  any  money  is  to  be  advanced.  Major  Walker  must  be  satisfied  that  a  real 
and  effeetnre  reduction  shall  take  place.  For  this  purpose,  an  exhibition  must  be  made  of 
the  accounts  and  nnister  taken  of  the  troops  in  the  presMce  of  three  persons^:  rijB.  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Company,  one  on  the  part  oT  the  Guicowar  government,  and  the  third  by 
such  of  the  jamadars  or  parikhs  as  may  be  the  agents  of  the  sebundy.  According  to  thu 
muster  die  acooants  shall  oe  taken  and  discharged. 

Seventhly. 
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No.  i*).  SevcHlhly.  I   do  hereby  further  agree  and  promise,  that  I  diall  ftositively  reduce  the 

cuNft'itkcif.  Arab  and  other  force  within  six  or  ei^t  months  after  the  present  reduction  is  accomplished, 

,    .     '7^  to  the  standard  of  Futteb  Sing's  time;  but  to  mable  me  to  perform  this  stipulation,  it  will 

ti>[ue3  oiTreauei,  ^^  necessary  for  the  English  Government  to  assist  me,  «s  thay  have  done  (»  the  praKDt 

occasion. 

Eighthly.  Proriaion  Is  already  made  in  the  fourth  artida  of  agraentent,  executed  tad  inte^ 
changed  between  the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay  ancl  my  dewan,  Rowjee  Angejae, 
bearing  date  tlie  6th  June  or  5tli  Suffer  last,  for  the  payment  of  the  prindpal  and  loterert 
of  the  money  to  be  advanced  by  the  Company ;  but  as  it  baa  uoce  been  proposed  to  |»y 
the  same  off  one  year  sooner  than  is  thereby  provided,  by  applyii^  the  entire  runed  of  dK 
lands  appropriated  by  that  article  to  the  amount  of  U,73,0(X)  rupees  per  annum  to  the  dk- 
chai^ng  ill  equal  proportions  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  money  to  be  advanced  by 
the  Company,  and  by  such  other  persons  as  may  ei^ge  therein.  Major  Walker  accepts  tf 
the  modification  by  which  the  Company's  advance  may  be  liquidated  one  year  sooner  than 
it  would  be  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  treaty ;  it  being,  nowever,  always 
understood,  that  the  provisions  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  saia  treaty  of  the  6tb  June,  or  5tb 
of  Suffer,  are  always  in  full  force,  the  same  as  if  this  subsequent  engagemeat  had  not  been 
made,  in  the  event  of  the  repayment  of  the  Honourable  Company's  loan.aawdl  of  prinoMl 
as  of  interest,  failing  to  be  made  good  in  the  more  speedy  mode  now  proposed.  The 
amount  of  the  above  receipt,  or  russed,  is  to  be  collected  eveir  year  from  the  comavisdars 
of  the  pergunnahs  allotted  for  this  purpose  in  the  treaty  of  the  6ta  of  June,  by  siidi  persona 
as  the  Government  of  Bombay  may  appoint. 

Nimbly.  Interest  on  that  part  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  aid  which  titmCamfuaj 
may  give  on  this  occasion  alull  be  reckoned  and  accounted  for  from  the  time  the  said 
Company  may  raise  a  loan  for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  be  reckoned  «Tery  six  moothsr  at 
the  rate  of  three-quarters  per  cent,  per  month  of  thirty  days,  instead  of  every  year,  or  every 
twelve  months  ;  all  or  any  loss  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  which  may  arise  by  bringii^  jta^ 
money  from  Bombay  to  this  place,  shall  be  on  my  account,  and  made  good  by  me  and  mj 
successors. 

Tenthly.  Conformably  to  Major  Walker's  eu^estions  and  wishes  the  artielei  coDtaincd 
in  this  declaration  were  written,  and  to  which  I  have  given  my  assent.  But  on  the  event  af 
evil-diaposed  persons  attempting  any  thing  unfair  or  unreasonable  against  mypenoii,  117 
dewan,  Rowjeo  Appajee,  his  son,  his  brother,  nephews,  or  relations,  and  Madow  Rao 
Tatia  Muzumdar,  or  even  should  I  myself,  or  my  successors,  commit  any  thiie  impropar 
or  unjust,  the  English  Government  shall  interfere,  and  see  in  either  case  that  it  is  nttMt 
according  to  equity  and  reason. 

I  have  also  required  of  Major  Walker,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  to  promise  that  m 
state  and  eovernment  shall  be  permanent,  and  descend  to  the  lineal  inheritors  of  the  musnud, 
and  that  the  dewansbip  shall  be  preserved  to  Rowjee  Appajee. 

In  the  last  place,  I  deure  to  form  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  Company,  and 
that  all  business  with  tbe  Poona  Durbar  may  be  jointly  managed  by  the  Elnglish  Rias' ' 
and  my  vakeet. 

Such  are  my  wishes  and  sentiments,  so  help  ma  God. 
Given  at  Baroda,  29tb  of  Jdy  1802.* 
WitDesses,n- 
Gc^xuil  Kao  Bapoojce,  Vakeel,  in  behalf  of  Seoakass  Khd  £ 
Megl.  De.  Lima  e  Sordzaa. 

*  Tbaducortlie  HabtBtta  nnioii  in  ibe  budwriibv  cf  ibe  Vtwm,  m  ataottei%BSta«  Aami  be 

n^iu    Vmm^  Kbcl    Cl.>_.l.-..  tl.L.Hj—  '  ^ 


Tb«  (DllowiDf  wocdi  K*  written  in  tbi  Rs^'f  ownhud: 

"  Tlw  dMe-writtm  m  Xntt."  [S^LJ 
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No.  29. 

Tramuatioh  of  an  Ikabmaiibb,  or  OUi^tion  of  Anegiaaoe,  presented  by  eoilSiimd. 

Whbbbas  I,  Laul  Shew  Raje  Sing,  sincerely  professing  my  submission  and  attachment  itc. 

to  the  British  Government,  have  invariably  manifested  my  obeaience  to  the  oflicers  appointed 
to  the  superintendeoee  of  tile  prorvice  of  Bondelcund  from  the  period  of  its  first  annexation 
to  the  British  territories ;  and  whereas  an  ikamamehj  or  obligation  of  allegiance^  having 
lately  been  required  of  me :  therefore,  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  my  obedience  and  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Government,  have  prepared  and  hereby  present  this  ikamameh«  con- 
taining nine  distinct  Articles,  to  Mr.  J.  Ricnardson,  fVom  whom  I  have  received  a  sunnud 
confirming  to  me  all  my  ancient  possessions  in  this  province ;  and  I  hereby  declare,  that 
I  will  scrupulously  observe  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  ikamameh,  and  never  evade  nor 
infringe  any  one  of  them. 

Article  1. — I  hereby  engage  never  to  connect  myself  with  any  marauders  or  plunderers, 
either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Buudelcund,  to  afford  them  no  asylum,  or  permit 
their  families  or  children  to  reside  in  my  possessions,  and  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
and  correspondence  with  them.  I  further  cubage  to  avoid  entering  into  quarrels  or  disputes 
#ith  the  dependents  and  servants  of  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  dispute 
should  arise  on  account  of  mahal  or  village,  or  from  any  other  cause  between  me  and  any 
of  the  rajahs  and  chiefs  of  this  province  in  dependence  on  the  British  Government,  I  aeree 
to  submit  such  dispute,  without  delay,  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government  for  Uieir 
decision,  and  implicitly  to  observe  and  abide  by  what  decision  shall  be  passed  upon  it.  I 
further  engage  to  maice  no  reprisals  on  any  one  for  past  injuries,  nor  to  seek  redress  by 
force  without  the  permission  of  the  British  Government,  and  always  to  be  obedient  and 
to  the  Government. 


Article  2. — I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  up  the  Ghauts  which  are  situated  in  my 
posiiessions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  and  evil-disposed 
persons  from  ascending  or  descending  the  Ghauts  by  any  of  those  passes,  and  from  entering 
tlie  Britisti  territories  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  disturbances  ;  and  if  any  sirdars  or  troops 
should  meditate  an  invasion  of  the  British  territories  through  my  possessions,  1  engage  to 
give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  use  every  prac- 
ticable exertion  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

Article  3. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  by 
any  of  the  passes  situated  within  my  possessions,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede 
their  progress,  but  to  depute  an  inteuigent  person  to  conduct  them  by  the  most  convenient 
route,  and  to  furnish  tnem  with  necessary  supplies  and  provisions  so  long  as  they  shall 
cootinue  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  ray  possessions. 

Article  4. — If  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge 
in  any  of  my  villages,  I  enga£[e  tt>  deliver  up  such  person  to  the  officers  of  the  British 
Goverament  inmiadiately  on  his  being  dematided ;  and  if  any  of  my  ryots  or  zemindars 
afaMXXid  and  take  refuge  in  the  British  territoriet,  I  agree  to  submit  to  the  prindpal  officer 
in  Bundelcund  a  statement  of  my  complaint  against  such  a  person,  and  to  abide  by  what- 
ever orders  may  be  passed  on  tlie  oceasion  i^ginoably  to  tm  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  taJie  no  steps  of  my  own  accord  to  apptahend  hau. 

Article  5.-«I  engage  not  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  my  villages ;  and  if 
propertv  of  merchantif  or  tfaivtllen  be  stoleo  or  robbed  in  any  of  the  villages  subject  to 
my  authority,  I  agree  to  render  ihe  zemindars  of  such  village  responsible  for  the  restitution 
of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  thief  or  robber  to  the  officers  of  the  B^iti$h 
Government ;  and  if  any  felon  or. murderer^  or  pewon  or  persona  amenable  to  the  British 
llwtf  fo^  ciiroes  c6iiimilted  in  the  Bri^sh  possessions  should  take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages, 
I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offendM  Mtbe  British  Govermnent,  not  (o  permit 
their  etci^  from  my  possMJdtes. 

,'  Article  6.-^Having   presentisd  a  statement  and  list  of  the  villages  in  my  possession, 

and 
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No.  3y«         and  having  obtained  a  siipnud  for  the  same^  I  therefore  promise  and.ei^pige^  that  if  amonftt 

wtmiUn^.  the  Tillages  enumerated  and  stated  by  .me«  aoy.  tillage  the  property  of  any  other  pertoB 

.     T^-_^      shall  be  found,  and  the  rkhf  to  the  same  proved^  or  it  abijl  ^pear  tbat»  dunng  the  go? em* 

Copies  ot  ireauet,  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Nawab  All  &hauder,  the  said  vilUge  pr'?illagea  were  no(  iu.  my  posaeaMon, 

^'  I  buid  myself  to  abide  by  whatever  the  British  Government  shall  be  pleaaed  to  direct,  and 

obey  the  same  implicitly. 

Article  7« — Whereas  Gopaul  Sing  of  the  Booodella  caste,  and  Behander  Siw  of  the 
Purbar  Seit,  have  rebelled  against  ihb  British  Government,  and  hava^ploDdered  and  carried 
their  outrages  into  the  villages  granted  by  the  British  Grovenmient  to  the  Rajah  Bukbt  Sing 
and  Kisliore  Sing,  I  therefore  engage  and  promise  not  to  gire  the  abore  rebds  shelter  or 
protection  in  any  part  of  my  possessions,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  pees  throogfa  mv  terri- 
tories to  those  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  rajahs,  or  of  the  British  Government:  and  if  the 
said  men  shall,  either  openly  or  secretly/ come  into  my  possessions,  I  will,  by  every  meant 
in  my  power,  attempt  to  seize  or  apprehend  them ;  and  if  in  the  execution  of  this  ei^gage- 
meut'l  am  negligent,  or  step  aside  from  its  performance,  I  agree  to  any  responsibility  that 
the  British  Government  may  think  proper. 

Article  8. — As  the  villages  inserted  in  the  stinnud  now  granted  by  -the  British  Go- 
vernment arc  my  hereditary  propertv,  descended  to  me  through  many,  venerations,  and 
as  I  am  now  in  possession  thereof,  \  hereby  bind  myself,  that  after  haymg  received  my 
sunnud  from  the  British  Government,  I  will  not  require  or  ask  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
one  village  amon^i^t  the  before-enumerated  villages,  nor  require  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment  any  aid  for  their  government. 

Article  9. — I  will  appoint,  on  my  part,  a  person  from  amongst  those  in  whom  I  have 

confidence,  who  shall  remain  at  all  times  as  a  vakeel  for  the  transaction  of  my  business  in 

the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Govemor*general  in  Bundelcuud ;   and  if  the 

British  representative  shall  on  any  account,  or  for  any  fault,  be  displeased  with  the  above 

*  person,  I  will  recall  him  and  scud  another. 

This  engagement,  containing  nine  articles,  under  my  seal  and  signature,  I  have  delivered 
unto  the  British  Government ;  and  I  promise  to  bind  myself  strictly  to  abide  by  the  above 
stipulated  articles,  and  in  no  sort  deviate  therefrom. 

Given  this  11th  Mar.h  1809,  equal  10th  Cheyte  1216  F.S. 


Translation  of  a  Sunnud  to  Lawl  Shew  Raje  Sing. 

Be  it  known  to  all  choudries,  kanoiigoes,  zemindars,  and  mokuddums  of  the  tuppe  of 
Nagode  and  Chucheerah,  in  the  pergunnah  of,  in  the  proriivce  of  Bundelcund,  that  whereas 
Laul  Shew  Raje  Sing,  one  of  the  hereditary  chieftains  of  the  province  of  Bundelcimd, 
baring  from  the  pericxl  of  the  annexation  of  the-  said  prorince  to  the  territories  of  the 
Honourable  the  East-India  Company,  invariably  observed  a  friendly  conduct,  and  refhuned 
from  every  outrage  or  any  sort  of  improper  conduct,  and  now  manifests  his  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Government,  and  harins^  lately  pre* 
sented  an  ikamameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  to  the  British  Government  oy  the  hande 
of  dewan  Dareao  Sing,  and  requesting  that  a  sunnud  confirming  him  in  the  property  and 
possession  of  the  villa^  now  occupied  by  him :  he  therefore  enters  into  the  present  engaM* 
ment,  consisting  of  mne  articles,  expressive  of  his  sinoefe  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the 
Government ;  Uierefore,  and  with  a  view  to  the  entire  siUisfaction  of  the  British  Govera* 
ment,  and  to  the  support  of  his  claims  as  an  hereditary  chieftain  of  this  profioeet  the 
villages  contained  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  which  ttoox  ancient  times  have  been  and  still 
are  in  his  possession,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Laid  Shew  Raje  Sbg ;  and  the  said 
villages  shall  continue  in  the  permanent  poaseaaion  of  the  said  Laul  Siiw  Rm  Siqf 
and  his  successors,  so  long  as  be  and  they  shall  contiaoe  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  eon- 
ditions  of  the  ikamameh,  and  to  be  obedient  and  submissiTe  to  die  British  GofisnMnt. 


VL-il«teF»nCWIL  oi^^WklfilGN. 


Tbe  Tillages  enumerated  below  rfmll  be  conflrmecl  and  rantinued  to  him  and  his  heirs  free         N6*.  X9» 

of  revenue ;   the  ehoudries,  kanongoes,  semindars,  and  mokuddums  of  the  said  village  miMmmd. 

will  continue  as  heretofore  to  exercise  their  duties  in  their  respeetive  villages^  under  the  p    .    *Ti;     ** 

authority  of  the  said  Laul  Shew  Raje  Sing;   and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Laul  Shew  ^V«  J^*»«««««^ 

Kaje  Sing  to  render  bis  ryots  and  femindafs  happy  and  mteful  by  the  just  administration 

or  his  government ;  to  devote  his  utmost  attention  to  Die  prosperity  and  improvement  of 

ihe  country  ;  and*  finally,  to  remain  firm  in  his  obadienoe  and  submission  to  the  British 

Goverimieiit»  accordiag  to  the  several  stipulated  artieles  of  the  engagement.    After  the 

tanctioQ  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  slmll  be  obtained  and 

exchanged  for  and  substituted  in  the  plaoe  of  the  present  sunnud  granted  by  the  agent  to 

the  Governor-general. 


t 

STATimciTT.-i-Talooka  Cackeerah  and  Nagode. 

Cucheerah,  with  a  Gurry      i 

Khomoreah 

•  •                      •   •             m 

Barateyah                              i 

Kuttaur    • . 

Nagode^  with  a 

.Guny  ••     1 

Barateyah  (Burry)          . .     i 

Pokliarrah 

Etwah      •• 

Bhand i 

Umgerreh 

Ptatboroondah 

_ 

Euwah 1 

Moganny  • . 

Pathowadah 

« 

Bambbore                      ••     i 

Dhumnahey 

Loothgaws 

Mohokeer                      . .     i 

Polhunpore  and  Ghograh      s 

Jakhey     •• 

Chuckohul           ••         ••     1 

Lohoresh..        •• 

••     1 

Deybee    •  • 

Ruhey-poury  with  Gvmry       i 

Juinholey 

•  •     1 

LuUiha     ••• 

Hubsar i 

Etahah 

••     • 

JeOenm    .. 

Kulpoorah                             i 

BtMlah 

•  •     1 

Bubroshah 

Kulpoorey                      •  •     l 

BoQtah 

•  •     • 

Burkoonegah 

Joyetpore           . .         .  •     i 

Goliorey  . . 

•  •     » 

Rohoneah 

Maur       .  •         .  •                 I 

Burrowlee 

•  •     I 

Suddowah 

Mohorey i 

Bhuggertolawhey 

•  •     1 

Kutchelowhaw 

Mogawhur                       •  •     i 

Doowurah 

•  •     1 

Bickrab    .. 

Pathorah  Badmymee,  | 
with  a  Gurry   • .      / 

Tcttyheedandy    .  • 

•  •     1 

Kurdwah  Khurd . .         • .      i 

Mojckahpaw 

•  •     • 

Etawah    .. 

•  •              •  •        B 

Khojorey i 

k^eprawhey 

•  •     I 

Utrawrah.. 

•  •           •  •      s 

Unterbeddiah     • .         . .     i 

Nugtah    . . 

• «     • 

Kennowtah 

•  •              •  •        1 

Kooldawhah                   . .     i 

Cbowthaur 

•  •        2 

Jellowrah., 

•  •              •  •        1 

Muzgawah                     . .     i 

Woordawney      •  • 

•  •    a 

Pipperay  •• 

•  •              •  •        1 

Khoojah i 

Murbdw  . . 

•  •     1 

MusMwah 

•  •              •  •        • 

EdiubKhord                 ..     i 

Nurbaulby 

•  •     * 

Euwah    .. 

•  •            •  •       X 

Goherawah  Khurd         . .      i 

t*Hggurgawab  Khurd 

• «     1 

Gowrab   •• 

• 

•  •              •  •         1 

Luttyrey i 

Dadrey    • . 

• «     • 

Khoyiab  .• 

•  •                  •  •         • 

Mutteynig                     ••     i 

BiBwah    .. 

•  •    1 

Hbokberadah 

«  •                 •  •          1 

Umderry  Mohontollah   • .     i 

Rd^^gerrowaifxi  •  • 

•  •     • 

Chundkooah 

•  •                 •  •          * 

Bodahs  Khurd    ..        ..     i 

nhbar 

•   •             m 

Woontookaroo 

•  •              •  •         1 

Untarrah i 

Bai^dcy 

•  *            4 

Oiasar     •• 

•  •               •  •         1 

Neddaw i 

Bbuiboeti^ 

•  •            I 

MabkoMb 

m  e                 #•          A 
f 

Lidpoorah                      •  •     i 

Beatdbah 

•  •            1' 

^    Bukrampofe* 

•  •         •  •     1 

Koaney    . .                   •  •     I 

Bowseyah 

'  ftedWah9flil|p<idk"**^ '••    i 

Hurdwah  Biinab                  i 

•  •            1 

RedirabKbord 

•  •        •  •     1 

Bhaftanicy                          i 

▼I, 

,SX 

Dawmahab 
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Dagwar    . . 

Nogoah 

Murwah    . . 

Putwar 

Koolgunry 

Umkooliey 

Buttaylieyah 

Toorkaliah 

Jookaho    . . 

Nucktellowah 

Boyrawgul 

Boyrawgul 

Manickpore 

Bussowrali 

Kumdowhah 

Khoc         

Dhunnch  .  . 

Kolaundow 

Sum  mo  wa  war 

Hurhao    . . 

Khcyrooah 

Khurrcy   . . 

Sunrey  Bunjerry . . 

Killowndhah 

Gubborawo  Burry 

Bundarahah 

Kurrawhcy  Burry 

Mojakhur 

Blaw 

Putteyah  . . 

Kurroy  Khurd     . . 

Kurrowar 

Gurrowby 

Ruggorawah 

Koolwah  .  •         •  •         •  • 

Gowreah  ChecUey         • . 

Woomrut,  with  Gurry    .  • 

Woodun   .. 

Poondey  Kohawrey 

Amleah 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


«  • 


Bahar 

Burrah 

Luckmud  . . 

Lalpore 

Butchbohey 

Purroreyrah 

Puthorahy  with  a  Gurry  • . 

Dhowrah  . .         . .         •  • 

Bearpore  . . 

Uttraurrey 

Gurwooah 

Woognakey 

Woomry  . . 

Kherudawoorah  .. 

Jeguahaut,  with  a  Gurry 

Durrechan 

Kutch  Koue 

Tukkoorey 

Ghoraulty 

Sullohegan 

Supty 

Koossley  • . 

Doorawhan 

Kutch 

Chiddan   . . 

Putnate    .  • 

Purraintollah 

Boodhaudo 

Subnah     . . 

Korrohegah 

Kodawharey 

Dawaur  Khurd 

Salpore 

I    Peprokhar,  with  a  Gucry 

I    Bhurry 

'    Toorrey 

!    Ummertey 
Bansseyburry 
Burkachey 
'    ChuDd  Rooab^   with   a-i 
'        Gurry  ..         .,  J 

Doobeh  Heyah    . . 
Lucknit    • .         ..  g     •  • 
Khurhoundah 
Woomrey. . 
Korohsjah 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Bhutnohaur,  with  a  Gurry 

Ghotey 

Ukhownah 

Moorreyah 

Kubehnar 

Bumrahey 

Boorhcy  Murhan 

Busturrah  Burrowhard    . . 

Loyjannah 

Burhauttah 

Woordawnah 

Lunggirgawah  Burry 

Bunglaur  Gulley  •  • 

Burkutchchey 

Loyjahah 

Puthorauttah 
Nubusstah 
Jooraurwarpore  •• 
Sorehahy  with  a  Guny  • . 
Boomrahaw  Choonnahi 
Rampore         . .       J 
Rhoorfaawrey      • . 
Kawpennuddowah 
Pursowar., 
Jhungodar 
Baboopore  Paker. . 
Aumkoohuy  Burrey 
Tcllowndah 
Khurwah  • . 
Boodkhurwah 
Kotah 

Euwah  Burrah    .  • 
Berrowiey 
Powoheyah 
Korur 

Chotah  Jhengrey. . 
ShasareyBuny   .. 
Moonig  Dewarey 
Sunrey     .  •         ,  •         •  • 
Buddhawokhurd  .  •         •  • 
Woomrey 

Saheypore  Huhodahej  • . 
Lulloheyah 
Mudegarcy 
Pungunah 

Ohm!  -        - 

OOJJOWJ  •• 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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Woomrey                        . .      i 

Dinpone  Woomrey 

1        Hbubborab 

•          «    A 

Mohey  woali                     . .      i 

Burrab     .. 

•  •          •  • 

1        Goojbore  .. 

Umbyah   .  •          . .          . .      i 

Marbcy    . . 

•  •          •  • 

1 

1        Bussawbab 

Dhoraharah                     . .      l 

Barrauje  . . 

•  •          •  • 

I        Rickey 

Putnah     . .         . .         . .      1 

Telgawali  • . 

•  •          •  • 

1        Dandy 

Utterhaugh                              l 

Punbarery 

Echowby  Buny  . ,         •  •     i 

Tallqokau 

PUTTAUR 

*             Jliokbore  . . 

j 

Jugganautbpore  . .         . .      i 

Rampore  Buckawab 

*i       Koombey 

Porev       . .          . .          • .      1 

Uindurrey 

•    •                          ^   0 

1        Kurrowby 

Murhey    . .          • .          . .      I 

Baremoy  . . 

•    •                         •    • 

1        Piprawgur 

Kodahurry  Kburd           .•     i 

Raur 

•   •                         •    • 

1        Pippereab 

Burhattah            . .          . .      l 

Gutbawotcb 

•    •                          •   • 

1        Koonoeyab 

FuIluU 2 

Mogurdabeb 

*    *                         •    • 

1         Punnab 

Goorriah  Goondeah        . .     q 

Bboboorab 

•    •                          #    • 

1        Punney     . . 

Inchol  Rampore  . .          . .      3 

Pipperab  Burrab  Dandy 

3        Jhunjey    . . 

Boodkhare                       . .      i 

Mobonnab 

1        Gurrorey  ., 

Woordany  Burry             . .      l 

Kbamrooreah 

I    '    Murphohey 

Kurrobbeyab  Khurd       . .      i 

Lursobawbey 

1        Hurbaw   • . 

Gurrab  Moorkatty           . .      l 

Umgaur   .. 

1        Mudggawab 

Nurbaurpore        . .         . .      i 

Rudjowmy 

1^        Bccbawab 

Aukawhcy            . .         . .      i 

Ummabdandy 

1        Urobab 

Moorreah              • .          . .      i 

Dbokokhawn 

I    1     Kootrawbey 

Buctnlievab  Kburd           . .      i 

Purswabneab 

1 

1    !     Kodorey  .. 

SunburfU)b            . .          . .       i 

Koledurrey 

1        Sokbowab 

Bidjohorab            . .          . .      i 

Bijjab  Cawbaur 

1    '■'     Etwab 

Sunkuncbur          .  .          • .      1 

Dubrab     . . 

1        Boodkban 

Robongab  Kburd             . .      i 

Dbowsando 

1    ,     Lowjban  .. 

Goonkaur             . .         .  •      i 

Kaurey  Mautty 

1    1    Gedrawbey 

Dbunneab            .  •                 i 

Kbamab  . . 

1        Jumreab  .. 

Mudggawab                             i 

Dobbaw    . . 

I        Godbeyney 

Ruggowley           . .          . .      1 

Putbut 

1        Koorabbey 

L  lUerlicddcab      . .          . .      i 

Burreli 

I        Kotbowtab 

Burkonneab          . .                   i 

Burrowohowec 

I    ;     Tooksanab 

Majan  Lullobeyab           . .      2 

Joosgairab 

1        Mobonnab 

Kbakborey  K utter          . .      i 

Kurrowndy 

1        Cawnpoorali 

Nowneab              . .          . .      i 

Lunghobey 

1         Kodedarrab 

Koolpooreab        . .          . .      i 

Kurrey 

1        Kaurrajbare 

Tigrab                              . .      i 

Maullun    . . 

1        Ludbud    . . 

Et^vab                  . .          . .      1 

Tickkur    . . 

1        Goorbaw  . . 

Gbullabaw            . .                   i 

Doongreeah 

1        Guttowab 

Bholoncy                                  i 

Roy  Moonb 

I        Mundocc . . 

Hoodklian             . .           . .       i 

Buddhawali 

1        Tiggliorey  Tiggborab 

Lohororali«  witb  a  (jurry         1 

Mabaraujepore 

1        Kotemess . . 

•  •          • 

Deyliia  Mabixlahc}          . .       2 

Jliarriah    . . 

1        Surrawbawee 

• «         • 

Hurdooab                                  i 

Toottiab  J  bare 

1 

'  1 
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sad       APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  f»om  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Translation  of  an  Ittilah  Nameh,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Country  of  Matwa 

and  Sirhindf  on  this  side  of  the  river  SuiUge. 

It  is  clearer  than  the  sun,  and  better  proved  than  the  existence  of  yesterday,  that  the 
detachment  of  British  troops  to  this  side  of  the  Satlege  was  entirelv  in  acquiescence  to  the 
application  and  earnest  entreaty  of  the  chiefs,  and  originated  solely  through  friendly  con- 
siderations in  the  British  to  preserve  the  chiefs  in  their  possessions  ana  independence. 
A  treaty  having  been  concluded  on  the  5th  of  April  1809  between  Mr.  Metcalfe,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  and  Maharajah  Kunjeet  Sing,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  publishinj^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind,  the  pleasure  and 
resolutions  of  Government,  contained  in  the  seven  following  articles. 

1st.  The  country  of  the  chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind  having  entered  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  in  future  it  shall  be  secured  from  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

2d.  The  country  of  the  chiefs  thus  taken  under  protection  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
pecuniary  tribute  to  the  British  Government. 

3d.  The  chiefs  shall  remain  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  rights  and  authority  within 
their  own  possessions,  which  they  enjoyed  before  they  were  taken  under  the  British  pro- 
tection. 

4th.  Whenever  a  British  force,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  general  welfare,  shall 
be  judged  necessary  to  march  throiH^n  tne  country  of  the  said  chiefs,  every  chief  shall, 
within  nis  own  possession,  assist  and  furnish  the  British  force,  to  the  full  of  his  power,  with 
supplies  of  gram  and  other  necessaries  which  may  be  demanded. 

5th.  Should  an  enemy  approach  from  any  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  this 
country,  friendship  and  mutual  interest  require  that  the  chiefs  join  the  British  army  with 
their  forces,  and  exerting  themselves  in  expelling  the  enemy,  act  under  discipline  and 
obedience. 

6th.  Any  European  articles  brought  by  merchants  from  the  eastern  districts  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  by  the  thanadars  and  sirdars  of  the  several  districts 
belonging  to  the  chiefs,  without  molestation  or  the  demand  of  duty. 

7th.  All  horses  purdiased  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  whether  in  Sirhind  or 
elsewhere,  the  bringers  of  which  being  furnished  with  sealeurahdows  from  the  Resident  at 
Delhi,  or  officer  commanding  at  Sirhind,  the  several  chiefs  shall  allow  such  horses  to  pass 
without  molestation  or  the  demand  of  duty. 


Translation  of  an  Ikarnameh,  or  obligation  of  alliance,  presented  by 

ImuI  Aumaun  Sing  of  SauSawul  and  Rygounu 

Whereas  I,  Laul  Aumaun  Sing,  sincerely  professing  my  submission  and  attachment  to 
the  British  Government,  have  invariably  maniiested  my  obedience  to  the  officers  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  provinces  of  Bundelcund;  from  the  period  of  its  first  annesa* 
tion  to  the  British  territories:  And  whereas  an  ikarnameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiancob 
having  lately  been  required  of  me ;  therefore,  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  my  obedience  and 
atuchment  to  the  British  Government,  1  have  prepared  and  hereby  present  this  ikarnameh, 
conUiining  nine  distinct  articles,  to  Mr.  John  Richardson,  from  whom  I  have  received  a 
sunnud  confirming  to  me  all  my  ancient  possessions  in  this  province,  and  I  hereby  declare 
that  I  will  scrupulously  observe  all  the  arudes  contained  in  tne  ikarnameh,  and  never  evade 
nor  infiringe  any  one  of  them. 

Article  1.  I  hereby  engage  never  to  connect  myself  with  any  marauders  or  plandefersi 

either 
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either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Buadelcund,  to  a0brd  then  no  anlum,  or  pennit 
their  funiliei  or  cfaildran  to  rolde  In  my  poaaesnotu,  and  to  abitaln  from  all  intercourse  and  niBlBjiif. 

correspondence  with  thoB.  I  further  el^iage  to  avoid  entering  Into  quarrels  or  disputes  f^~|_-dr<rn 
with  the  depeniitiiis  and  senunts  of  lli«  British  Government  i  and  if  any  lime  a  dispute  ^^  g^^ 
ibould  arise  on  account  of  inuliul  or  villa^e^  or  trom  any  other  causa  between  me  and  any 
of  the  nyaha  and  chieTs  of  iiiis  prtivincfv  ui  depetuleiMe  on  tbeGritisb  GoTemment,  I  a^rce 
to  submit  each  tlispuLc  without  Jclay  to  the  British  Government  &r  their  decision,  and  im- 
plicit]^ to  oh»erv<j  nud  uLiJe  bj'  wliat  decision  shall  be  passed  upon  iu  I  further  engage  to 
malce  no  reprisals  on  any  one  tur  past  injuries,  nw  to  seelc  redreas  by  force,  without  the 
permission  of  the  British  Goremment,  md  always  to  be  obedient  and  submissive  to  the 
govemmeni. 

Article  2. — I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  up  the  Ghauts  whicl>  are  situated  in  my 
possession,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  all  morauoers,  plunderers,  and  evil-disposed  per- 
sons from  ascending  or  descending  the  Ghauts  by  any  of  those  passes,  and  from  entering 
the  British  terriionev  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  disturbances;  and  if  any  sirdars  of  troops 
should  meditate  an  invasion  of  the  British  territories  through  my  possessions,  I  engage  to 
give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  use  every  prac- 
ticable exertion  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

Article  S- — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauu  by 
any  of  the  passes  situated  within  my  possession,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impedw 
their  progress,  but  to  depute  an  intelligent  person  to  conduct  them  by  the  most  convenient 
route,  and  to  fumi^  them  with  the  necessary  suppKes  and  provisions,  so  long  as  they  shall 
OOQtinue  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possession. 

Article  4.^If  any  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge 
in  any  of  my  villages,  I  engage  to  deliver  up  such  person  to  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government  immediately  on  his  being  demanded;  and  if  any  of  my  ryots  or  zemindars 
abscond  and  take  refuge  in  the  British  territories,  I  agree  to  submit  to  the  principal 
officers  in  Uundelcund  a  sutement  of  my  complaint  against  such  person,  and  to  abide  by 
whatever  orders  may  be  passed  on  the  occassion,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  the  govem- 
meni, and  to  take  no  steps  of  my  own  accord  to  apprehend  him. 

Article  5. — I  engage  not  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  my  villages;  and  if 
the  property  of  merchants  or  ttavellers  be  stolen  or  robbed  in  any  of  the  villages  subject 
to  my  authority,  1  agree  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages  responsible  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  stolen  properw,  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  thief  or  robber  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  Government;  and  if  any  felon  or  murderer,  or  person  or  persons  amenable  to  the 
British  laws  for  crimes  committed  in  the  British  possessions,  should  take  refiige  in  any  of 
my  villages,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  sucti  offenders  to  the  British  Governmenti 
not  to  permit  their  escape  from  my  possession. 

Article  6.— Having  presentetl  a  statement  and  list  of  the  villages  in  my  possession,  and 
having  obtained  a  sunnud  for  the  same,  I  thereibre  promise  and  engage,that  if  amongst  the 
villages  enumerated  and  stated  by  me,  any  village  the  property  of  any  other  person  snail  be 
fouutl,  and  the  right  to  the  same  proved,  or  it  i^hall  appear  that  during  the  government  of 
the  Nawab  All  ^hauder,  the  sain  village  or  villages  were  not  in  my  possession,  I  bind  my- 
self to  abide  by  whatever  the  British  C^vernment  shall  be  pleased  to  direct,  and  obey  ue 
same  implicitly. 

Article  7. — Whereas  Go}wul  Sing  of  the  Boondela  caste,  and  Behauder  Sing  of  the 
Purhar  Seit,  have  rebelled  against  the  British  Government,  and  have  plundered  and^carried 
their  outrn^  into  the  villages  granted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Rajah  Bukht 
Sint;  and  Kishore  Sing:  I  therefore  engage  and  promise  not  to  give  the  above  rebels 
shelter  or  protection  in  an<^  port  of  my  possessions,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  pass  throu^ 
my  territories  to  those  of  eitner  of  the  aforesaid  rajah  or  of  the  British  Government;  aod 
if  the  !>aid  men  shall,  either  openly  or  secretly,  come  into  my  possessions,  I  will  by  everv 
means  in  my  power  attempt  to  seize  on  and  apprehend  them;  and  if  In  the  execution  of  this 

engagement 
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No.  ii[),  engagement  I  am  negligent,  or  step  aside  from  its  peiformance,  I  agree  to  any  responsi- 

rontinuiui  bility  that  the  British  Government  think  proper. 

(  opics  oC  Treaties,       Article  8. — As  the  villages  inserted  in  the  sunnud  now  granted  by  the  British  Govem- 
Ac.  ment  are  my  hereditary  property,  descended  to  me  through  many  generations,  and  as  I 

am  now  in  possession  tfiercof,  I  hereby  bind  myself,  that  after  having  received  my  sunnud 
from  the  British  Government,  I  will  not  require  or  ask  to  l>e  put  in  possession  of  one  vil- 
lage amongst  the  before  enumerated  villages,  nor  require  from  the  British  Government  any 
aid  for  their  government. 

Article  9. —  I  will  appoint  on  my  part,  a  person  from  amongst  those  in  whom  I  have 
confidence,  who  shall  remain  at  all  times  as  a  vakeel  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  in 
the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Governor-general  in  Bundelcund,  and  if  the 
British  representative  shall  on  any  account,  or  for  any  fault,  be  displeased  with  the  above 
person,  I  will  recall  him  and  send  another. 

This  engagement,  containing  nine  articles,  under  mv  seal  and  signature,  I  have  delivered 
unto  the  British  Government,  and  I  promise  and  bin  J  myself  strictly  to  abide  by  the  above 
stipulated  articles,  and  in  no  sort  deviate  therefrom. 

(riven  this  IGth  July  1809,  corresponding  with  the  19th  Ausaur  Saner  1216  F.S. 


Translation  of  a  Slnnud  granted  to  Laul  Awnaun  Sing. 

Be  it  known  to  all  chowdries,  kanongoes,  zemindars,  and  mokuddims  of  Tuppa  of 
Souhawul  and  Hygown,  in  the  talook  of  Doorgunpore  and  Beringpore,  in  the  province  of 
Bundelcund,  that  whereiLs  Laul  Aumaun  Sing,  one  of  the  hereditary  chieftains  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bundelcund,  having  from  the  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  said  province  to  the 
territories  of  the  honourable  the  East- India  Company,  invariably  observed  a  friendly  con- 
duct^ and  refrained  from  every  outrage,  or  any  sort  of  improper  conduct,  and  now  mani- 
fests his  wish  to  be  admitted  to  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Government,  and 
havinir  lately  presented  an  ikarnamah,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  himself,  and  requesting  that  a  sunnud  confirming'  him  on  the  property  and  pos- 
session of  the  villages  now  occupied  by  him,  he  therefore  enters  into  the  present  eogage- 
ment,  consisting  oV  nine  articles,  expressive  of  his  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  to  tiic 
Govcrnnitnt:  therefore,  and  with  a  view  to  the  entire  sati<ifaction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.  and  to  the  sup}>ort  of  his  clainLs  as  an  hereditary  chieftain  of  this  province,  the  villages 
contained  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  which  from  ancient  times  have  been  and  still 
are  in  his  possession,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Laul  Aumaun  Sing,  and  the  said 
villages  shall  continue  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  said  Laul  Aumaun  Sing  and 
his  successors,  so  long  as  he  and  tlu-y  shall  continue  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  ikarnameh,  and  to  l)e  obedient  and  submissive  to  the  British  Government. 
I'lu'  villages  enumerated  below  shall  be  confirmed  and  continued  to  him  and  his  heirs  free 
of  revenue. 

The  chowdries,  kanongoes,  zoinindars.  and  mokuddims  of  the  said  village,  will  continue 
as  ht'ret«)fore  to  exercise  their  duties  on  their  respecttve  villages  under  the  authority  of  the 
saiil  Laul  Aumaun  Sing,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  tne  said  fyaul  Aumaun  Sing  to  render  his 
ryot>  and  zemindars  happy  and  irrateful  by  the  just  administration  of  his  government,  to 
devote  his  utmost  attention  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  countrj',  and  finally 
to  remain  firm  in  his  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Government,  according  to 
\\\>  sevi  ral  stipulated  articles  of  engJtironient.  After  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  CioviTiH'!'  general  in  Council  shall  be  obtained,  another  sunnud,  signed  by  the  Right 
IIoni>wral)le  the  Iruvernor-general  in  ConnciK  will  be  exchanged  for  and  substituted  in 
tile  pi. ICC  of  the  present  suijuud  granted  l)y  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general. 

STATSIIElfT 
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Statehknt  or  the  Villages  in  Tuppa  Souhamui  and  HjfgTwn,  Tatoolt  Doorgunpore 
and  Beringpare. 


VI. 

Appbhdix, 
No.  39. 


Souhiwul  Tupps 

Cborburree  and  Poorah 

Bbowun  . . 

Dalovra  and  Poorwah  . . 

Bhutgawah 

Poorgarowah 

Dhundhair  Khonick  Budgekun 

Saulpore 

Koonchee 

Gurbeggee  Gurbega 

Gewra  Saurah   . . 

Etirarah  . . 

Gowrah  . . 

Rahiee 

Mahadawah  Itunggoah . . 
Dellowrah  Culla 
Dhaworree 
Loow  Bana 

BellughUh         

Dellowrw  

Khundewrah 
Purrarounth 
Churoraha 
Ummonrdhow 

Butchbyhi  

Dhomowah  Cullah 
Oommerdeent    .  ■ 
Ockku  Chuckbundy 
Kinnoirtah 

Samtaul 

Kuiha 

Gendoorrie,  Chuckbundjr 
Bhuggary  Lumttra 
Sawhalah 
Morahah 

Rabolab 

Kahrie,  Borah 

Huninierporc 

M  un  gbod  ga  wrati 

Etawarrah 

Jhugrah  Jbaym  . . 

Pnitah 


1  Village. 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

3  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

3  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

9  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

t  ditto 

1  diUo 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

3  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

9  ditto 

9  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

S  diUo 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 


Juppa  Rygawn  Khai 

Khullara 

Dboirrairarh  Culla 

Gurrarah 

Jerwah  Chuckbundy 

Kulhawhu 

Syparrah  Culla  ., 

Njrpuncaliah 

Narunpore 

Mungowah 

Takar     . . 

Hurkliair 

Lemuireeah 

Kbursiurah 

Jumrahu 

Khutch  Chorah . . 

Moirtah  . . 

BahUra  .. 

Bandhu  .. 

Etwah     . . 

Uch  Khunghur  . . 

Sypora  BhondorawB 

No'khur 


Juppa  DroTJunpore 

Ghawrah 

Muttahah 

Gunnaraw 

Dutteah  . . 

Delowrah 

Cbucbdabu 

Luckaha 

Tickorrah 

Bhafara    .. 

Ulrac*    .. 

Ritchrah 

Gobaree . . 

Subaree  . . 

Murrafaow 


Semrah  . 


I  Village. 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

3  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

3  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

t  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

9  ditto 

I  ditto 

7ti  diUo 

I  ditto 

I  .  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

I  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 

1  ditto 
Mnngcfaehaur 
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MuDgehehaur 
Khooloowa 

Copies  of  Treatiet, 

Bonheha 
Thunowehee 

Bawrie    • . 

Burberaee 

Gudaroa.. 

Koornah 

Nemoorah 

Miniliah . . 

Sadarah  .. 

APPENDIX  TO  flS«Q^T.nWH^^P^fi^^^ 


2Villagef. 
diuo 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
diuo 


105 

ditto 

In  the  Elaka  of  Coluk, 

13  Villages; 

vix. 

Bhugdera 
Paorwah   .. 

1 
3 

Village, 
ditto 

Sillahah    •  • 

ditto 

Birrahey  •• 
Gowlawkhur 

ditto 
ditto 

6 

ditto 

Gowru    . . 

ditto 

Murwajur 

Munggawrah 

Khulasur 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

KhuDggarah 
Etawarh 

ditto 
ditto 

Mahawah 

ditto 

118 

ditto 

TaLOOK    BlRlKGPORB, 

Khootahahy  5  Villages 

;  vix. 

Khootahah 

Village. 

Mungehar 
Kotah 

ditto 
ditto 

Tellery     . . 
Luckah 

ditu 

ditti 

• 

5 

ditto 

IS3    ditto 


Puggaur  Khoord 
Bareumramie 
BhutgawD 
Sojaurvile 
Marow  Mafir 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


• « 


Sinirah 

Tigrah 

Putrah 

Kurrereah  Nergoonree  . . 

Khootreah 

Kurreeh  .  • 

Kurraundeh  (Kboord) 

Thaunta  •• 

Dewruhur 

Purreah 

Ledumi 

Burreah 

Bhuminowree    •  • 

Punaunjah  Loobapoore 

Pursaunjah  (Khoord) 

Gurlegah  •• 

Jummahhah 

Miuwasee  Khair 

Munhah 

Rwaiy    •• 

Medah   .. 

Silkh     . . 

Goor  Ghaub 

Sudnwur 

Bhumtaraw 

Pomrio    •• 

Hamrey 

Chiimhar 

Burtah    .. 

Betmah  •• 

Currendy 

Burhrowa 

Baorob  •• 

LuDgowra  •• 

Puchtellyliorah  •• 

MuDjwar 

Shudah 

Doonaoh 

Kinatah  . 

Soonbusee 

Kuraoty  • , 

Dhewut  • 

Khandna 

ft  01^  war 

Hurndi 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•• 


Villaoeu 
ditto  ; 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto  ' 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto  ''■ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto  ' 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
•dkto . 
ditto 

ditto 

••-V   '  '■«  •• 

4itt«    . 

*• — 
Ohw  • 


1    >  - 
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i\ 


I  i 


4lfl 


Tittfdi 


1  Vniige. 
1    ditto 


1 77    ditto 


BntWAB,  s)  Villjigefl;  viz, 

Pttwah  1  Village. 

JaflMofeh  . .  1     ditto 

Cawnpore  \  ditto 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


3J 

ditto 

Jdwar,  Chitta,  and  Buthar 
Bbundy,  Pultoj,  and  Sumrah  . 
Ghtlhiil 

3 
3 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

AmuqMre          

Goonan  J           

Miah 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Bhdah 

ditto 

Peppia 

BoMoet 

dhto 
ditto 

Bhurkery           

Bhjrrah 

Bheriah 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

Bereoah             

ditto 

HuUeah 

ditto 

Mbagawah         

Mohaul 

ditto 
ditto 

i99i 

diUo 

PUDARUCK,  ««  VHhfei ;  vu 

Hurdowah 

Majun 

Shewjub 

Burrendah 

Sheraah  . 

Ijey 

Penaudy 

Khonge  . 

Dcwrcy  . 

Seerorah 

Patna 

Hurdu     • 

Rajookhur 

Puttorah 

Sunwarsah 

Purraneah 

Ookah 

Puchley . . 


No.  <9. 


•  • 


Villaca. 
ditto      Cdpiet  of  Treaties, 

ditto  **^- 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

diUo 

ditto 

ditto 

diUo 

ditto 

ditto 
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Datod  18th  July  1809,  corretpoodiog  with  9Ut  Aiuaur  Satier  Saa  1816  F. 


Ikarnambh,  or  Obligation  of  Allegiance,  No.  1. 

I,  Dewan  Jooggul  Purahaud,  declare,  that  I  have  submitted  in  person  to  the  British 
Oofernment,  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  my  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  do  hereby  present  this  ikamameh,  comprising  the  following: 

Article  1. — Whereas  from  the  period  when  the  British  troops  first  arrived  for  thepur- 
poio  of  subduing  and  punishing  tno  refractory  in  the  i>rovince  of  Bundelcund,  I  cheerfully 
and  voluntarily  acknowledged  mv  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Government, 
and  have  been  admitted  amon^  the  number  of  its  dependents :  And  whereas  J.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  who  has  been  invested  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- general  in  Council 
with  the  general  superintendence  and  control  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  having 
required  of  me  an  ikariiameh,  or  obligation ;  therefore,  and  in  consideration  of  the  ample 
provision  whicii  the  British  Government  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  I  have  pre- 
pared, and  do  hereby  present  this  ikarnameh,  comprising  the  following  articles,  under  my 
seal  and  signature,  from  the  conditions  of  which  I  promise  never  to  depart,  and  never  to 
commit  any  act  in  violation  of  any  of  the  subjoined  articles. 

VI.  3  Y  Artick 


VI.  saa       APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  from  SELECT.  .COMMITTEE. 

APFKNDIX, 

No.  39*  Article  2. — I  hereby  mgfage  to  have  no  interoourse^  transactions,  or  correspondence 

amHnwed.  any  marauders  or  evil-dUposed  person,  either  within  or  without  the  province  of  Bundfll- 

.     T~  cund,  and  never  to  harbour  or  permit  any  such  persons  to  reside  in  my  villages ;  and  wben- 

Copies  of  Treaues,  ^y^^  j  ^jr^n  obtain  information  of  the  haunts  of  such  persons,  I  engage  to  use  my  endeavoivs 

to  apprehend  them,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government.  I 
engaj^e  never  to  enter  into  disputes  with  any  of  the  servants  or  dependents  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  never  to  afford  assistance  to  any  of  the  chiefs,  dependents  on  the  British 
Government,  in  tlie  event  of  disputes  arising  among  them,  without  orders  from  the  British 
officers  ;  and  on  all  occasions  scrupulously  to  observe  the  strictest  obedience  and.  submisiion 
to  the  British  Government. 

Article  3. — If  any  subject  of  the  British  Government  abscond,  and  take  refuge  in  any  of 
the  villacfes  composing  my  jaghiro,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  him  to  servants  of  the 
British  (jovernment ;  and  if  any  person  be  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
to  apprehend  such  absconder,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  oppose  that  person,  but  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the  absconder,  and  I  agree  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  on  all  occasions. 

Article  4. — I  engage  not  to  permit  thieves  or  robbers  to  reside  in  any  of  my  villages  ;  and 
if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  travellers  be  plundered  or  stolen  in  any  of  my 
villai^cs,  1  engage  to  make  the  zemindar  of  such  village  responsible  for  the  stolen  property, 
or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of  the  robber  or  thief  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  any  person  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  murder,  or  other  crimes  com- 
mitted in  tiie  British  Government,  take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  further  engage  to 
seize  such  oflfcnder,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  British  Government. 

Dated  the  23d  of  August  1809. 

/The  Seal  of  Dewan\ 
V  Jooggnl  Ponhsiid.  J 


« 

Translation  of  a  Sunnud  granted  to  Dewan  Jooggul  Purshaud, 

on  the  25th  August  180U. 

To  the  kanongoes  and  chowdries  of  the  peiminnah  of  Jellapore,  in  the  zillah  of  Bundel- 
cund :  Be  it  known,  whereas  Dewan  Jooggul  rurshaud,  who  is  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  respectable  families  and  ancient  chiefs  of  this  province,  and  who  since  the  period  that 
the  province  of  Bundelcund  came  under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, has  in  no  way  acted  in  opposition  to  the  British  Government;  or  on  any  oceasiou 
discovered  a  refractory  or  disobedient  disposition :  And  whereas  he  held  the  villas^  of 
Aumeree  in  his  own  possession  as  a  rent-free  vfllagc :  And  whereas  he,  the  saic)  Jooggull^ir- 
baud,  at  this  time  has  presented  an  arzee  to  the  presence,  praying  that  he  may  be  rratored  to 
the  possession  of  the  village  of  Chill ee,  in  the  pergunnaliof  Jellalpore  ;  and  to  the  village  of 
Dadree,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Kirkah,  on  the  grounds  and  claim  that  the  above  villages  were 
from  ancient  times  his  rent-free  lands,  and  were  resumed  by  the  British  Government  on  its 
acquiring  possession  of  Bimdelcund :  And  whereas  the  proceedings  held  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  said  claim  were  submitted  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Grovemor-generaf  in 
Council,  and  the  right  of  the  said  Dewan  having  been  acknowledged  to  die  three  abore- 
mentioned  villages  ;  but  as  prerious  to  this  investigation  the  rillage  of  Dadree  above-mcii* 
tioned  had  been  transferred  to  the  Nana  of  Calpee,  with  other  villages,  to  effect  an  Mmngt* 
ment  ordered  by  Government,  and  on  that  acconnt  it  cannot  now  be  teken  from  the  Nana: 
For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  was  ordered  by  Government,  that  the  said  Dewan  should 
some  other  place  in  lieu  of  Dadree ;  accordingly,  in  eonformity  to  the  inquiiy  and 
nation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the  collector  of  toe  tillah  of  Bondeleiilld,  the 
transfer  of  the  village  of  Bando  Buxsooroog  with  Gurrah,  and  the  village  of  BareOeeb  hi  the 

fergunnah  of  JelUdpore,  in  lieu  of  Dadree,  was  sanctioned  by  Govemment  en  die  ^d  July 
S09,  as  an  adequate  excliange  to  be  given  to  the«foresaidi>tirtt.    For  the  above  ejeeods, 

h/  the 
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the  Tittilges  of  Auioeree  and  Chiliee,  bis  iitidMt  T^nt/^^  tvniiref ,  and  the  village  Bando         ]^^^49* 
Bmsooroog  and  Gurrah,  and  the  village  Bareliee,  in  lieu  of  Ae  village  of  Dadree,  together  mt^amd. 

with  all  appurtenances,  are  granted  rent-free  to  tfie  said  Dewan  Jooggul  Purshaud,  in  per-  ^  -^  of  Treaties, 
petuity,  generation  after  generation :  while  the  said  Dewan  and  his  heirs  remain  faithful  to  ^^  ^ 
the  terms  of  the  several  articles  of  the  ikamameh,  or  the  engagement  which  he  has  entered 
into,  and  delivo^  to  Government,  he  shall  receive  no  sort  of  molestation,  nor  shall  the 
above  places  be  resumed  It  is  necessary  that  you  consider  the  said  Dewan  the  con6rmed 
proprietor  of  the  places  in  question,  and  the  said  Dewan  is  bound  to  cultivate  the  said  villages 
wita  industry,  and  to  treat  the  ryots  and  cultivators  with  kindness,  justice,  and  encourage- 
ment ;  and  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  produce  in  obedience  and  good  wishes  to  the  British 
Government.  Woen  another  aunnud  shall  be  received  from  the  Govemor-general,  the 
present  sunnud  shall  be  exchanged  for  that  signed  by  the  Governor-general,  and  be  can- 
celled. 

List  of  Villages. 

Chillee. 

Bando  Buzsooroog  with  Gurrah,  and 

Barellee. 


TaANSLATioN  of  an  Ikarnamsh,  or  Obligation  of  Allegiance,  presented  by 

Saul  Doonierput, 

Whereas  I,  Saul  Doonierput,  sincerely  professing  submission  and  attachment  to  the 
British  Government,  have  invariably  manifested  my  obedience  to  the  officers  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  Bundelcund,  from  the  period  of  its  first  annexation  to  the  British 
territories :  And  whereas  an  ikarnameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  having  lately  been 
required  of  me ;  therefore,  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  my  obedience  and  attachment  to  the 
British  Government,  I  have  prepared  and  hereby  present  this  ikarnameh,  containing  nine 
distinct  articles,  to  Mr.  John  Richardson,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  sunnud  confirming 
to  me  all  my  ancient  possessions  in  this  province ;  and  I  hereby  declare  that  I  will  scrupu- 
lously observe  all  the  articles  contained  m  the  ikarnameh,  and  never  evade  nor  infringe  any 
one  of  them. 

Article  1.-— I  hereby  engage  never  to  connect  myself  with  any  marauders  or  plunderers 
either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  to  afford  them  no  asylum,  or  permit 
their  families  or  children  to  reside  in  my  jy»sedsions,  and  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
and  correspondence  with  them.  I  further  engage  to  avoid  entering  into  quarrels  or  disputes 
with  the  dependents  and  servants  of  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  dispute 
should  arise  on  account  of  mahal  or  villages,  or  from  any  other  cause,  between  me  and  any 
of  the  rajahs  and  chiefs  of  this  province  in  dependence  on  the  British  Government,  I  a£^ee 
to  submit  such  dispute  without  delay  to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  British  Government  for  weir 
decision,  and  impucitly  to  observe  and  abide  by  whatever  decision  shall  be  passed  upon  it. 
I  further  engage  to  make  no  reprisal  on  any  one  for  past  injuries,  nor  to  seek  redress  by 
force  without  the  permission  of  tne  British  Government,  and  always  to  be  obedient  and  sub- 
missive to  the  Government. 

Artide  2. — I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  up  the  Ghauts,  which  are  situated  in  my 
possessions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers  and  evil-disposed 
persons  from  ascending  or  descending  the  Ghauts  by  any  of  those  passes,  and  from  enter- 
ing the  British  territories  for  the  purpose  of  excitmg  disturbances ;  and  if  any  sirdars  of 
troops  should  meditate  an  invasion  or  the  British  territories  through  my  possessions,  I  engage 
to  give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the  offieert  of  the  Brtlish  Government,  and  to  use  every  prac- 
tiowle  exertion  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

m.  3  Y  2  Article 
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No.  99*  Article  3. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  oocasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  by 

iufuiniioL  any  of  the  passes  situated  within  my  possessions,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede 

C      '   Tt     1*  ibeir  process,  but  to  depute  ^u  intelligent  person  to  conduct  Imni  by  the  most  conveoienf 

\,i)\tiLs  o  ^  rea.ies,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  furnish  them  witli  the  necessary  suppUes  and  provisions  as  toog  as  they  shall 

^'  coutiuuo  withiuj  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  4. — If  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge 
in  any  of  my  villages,  1  engage  to  deliver  up  such  person  to  the  officers  of  the  BritiBk 
Government  immediately  on  his  being  demanded ;  and  if  any  of  my  ryots  or  semindars 
abscond  and  take  refuge  in  the  British  territories,  I  agree  to  submit  to  tfaie  principal  oflBeers 
in  Bundelcund  a  statement  of  my  complaint  against  sudi  person^  and  to  abide  by  whatever 
orders  may  bo  passed  on  the  occasion  agreeably  to  the  regulations  of  the  Government^  and  to 
take  no  steps  of  my  own  accord  to  apprehend  him. 

Article  f). — I  engafjc  not  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  my  villages ;  and  if 
properly  of  merchiints  or  travellers  be  stolen  or  nibbed  in  any  of  the  villages  subject  to  my 
autliority,  I  agree  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages  responsible  for  the  restitution  of 
the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  delivering  t.f  the  thief  or  robber  to  the  oflScers  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  if  any  felon  or  murderer,  or  person  or  persons  amenable  to  the  British 
laws  for  crimes  conmiitted  in  the  British  possessions,  should  take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages, 
I  onira<;[o  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offenders  to  the  British  Government,  not  to  permit 
their  escape  from  my  possessions. 

Article  0. — Having  presented  a  statement  and  list  of  the  villages  in  my  possessions,  and 
having  obtained  a  sunnud  for  the  same,  I  therefore  promise  and  engage  that  if  amongst 
the  villages  enumerated  and  stated  by  me,  any  village  the  property  of  any  other  person 
shall  be  found  and  the  rigtit  to  the  same  proved,  or  it  shall  appear  that  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Nawab  Ali  Behauder,  the  said  village  or  villages  were  not  in  my  possession,  I 
bind  myself  to  abide  by  whatever  the  British  Government  shall  be  pleased  to  direct,  and 
obey  the  same  implicitly. 

Article  7* — Whereas  Gopaul  Sing,  of  the  Hoondela  caste,  has  rebelled  against  the 
British  Government,  and  has  plundered  and  carried  his  outrages  into  the  villages  grante4 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Rajah  Bukht  Sing  and  Kishore  Sing,  I  therefore  engage 
and  promise  not  to  give  the  above  rebel  shelter  or  protection  in  any  part  of  my  possessiona» 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  pass  throu^^h  my  territories,  to  those  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  rajaha 
or  of  the  British  Government ;  and  if  the  said  man  shall,  either  openly  or  secretly,  coma 
into  my  possessions,  I  will,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  attempt  to  seize  on  and  appre- 
hend hini,  and  if  in  the  execution  of  this  engagement,  I  am  lu^liii^ent  or  step  aside  from 
its  performance,  I  agree  to  any  responsibility  that  the  British  Government  may  think 
proper. 

Article  8. — As  the  villages  inserted  in  the  Ihnnud  now  granted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment arc  my  hereditary  property,  descended  to  nie  tliese  many  generations,  and  as  I  am 
now  in  possession  thereof^  I  hereby  bind  myself  that  after  having  received  my  sunnud  froot 
the  British  Government,  I  will  not  require  or  ask  to  be  put  in  possession  of  one  viUagi^ 
amongst  the  before  enumerated  villages,  nor  require  from  the  British  Government  any  aid 
for  tlieir  government. 

Article  9. — I  will  appoint  on  my  part  a  person  from  amongst  tliose  in  whom  I  have  eoiH 
fidence,  who  shall  remain  at  all  times  as  a  vakeel  for  the  transaction  of  my  busioett,  hi  Aft 
presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Gov^nor-general  in  Bundelcund ;  aod  if  tlM  Britiik 
representative  shall  on  any  account  or  for  any  fault  be  displeased  with  the  above.penot^  I 
will  recall  him  and  send  another.  , 

This  en^ac^ement,  containhig  nine  articles^  under  ray  seal  and  signatufe,  I  have  deiinrail 
unto  the  British  Government,  and  1  promise  and  bind  myself  atri^y  to  abkie  by  tbe  abonei 
stipulated  articles,  and  in  no  sort  to  deviate  therefrom. 

Dated  ICth  August  1810,  corresponding  with  ad  Bbadoon  1217  PiMsay.  '     '^'  "^ 
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Transuai^ION  of  9,  SiJf^ifvugnaaed  to  •San/  JJo^Mierput^ 


ii. 


Bb  it  known  to  all  ehdw^ip9,  kanotifOM,  ^mindars,  and  mokud^ums  of  the  pergunnah  ^vhUa 
of  Kottce,  in  the  tillah  cf  Bixidelcdna;  in  thfe  province  of  Bundelciind,  That  whereas  Saul  ^'^V'^ 
Doonierput,  one  of  the  hereditary  chieftains  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  havinc^  from 
ibe  period  of  the  annoxadan  of  the  said  province  to  tne  territories  of  the  Honourable  the 
East-India  Company  invariably  observed  a  friendly  conduct,  and  refrained  fVom  every 
outra^»  or  any  sort  of  improper  conduct,  and  now  manifests  his  wish  to  be  admitted  to 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  British  Government,  and  having  lately  in  person  presented 
an  ikaroameh*  or  obligfation  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  and  requesting  that 
a  sunnud  confirming  him  in  the  property  and  possession  of  the  villages  now  occupied  by 
him  ;  hi»  therefore  enters  into  the  present  engagement,  consisting  of  nine  articles,  expres* 
aive  of  his  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  Government ;  therefore,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tlio  Britisli  Groverument,  and  to  the  support  of  his  claims  aa  an 
hereditary  chieftain  of  this  province,  the  villages  contained  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  which 
from  ancient  time  have  been  and  still  are  in  his  possession,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  said 
Saul  Doonicrput,  and  the  said  villages  shall  continue  in  tlie  permanent  possession  of  the 
said  Saul  Doonicrput,  and  his  successors,  so  long  as  he  and  they  shall  continue  strictlv  to 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the  ikarnameh,  and  to  be  obedient  and  submissive  to  the  British 
Government  :  the  villages  enumerated  below  shall  be  confirmed  and  continued  to  him  and 
his  heirs  free  of  revenue. 

The  chowdries,  kanongoes,  zemii^darc^  and  mokuddums  of  the  said  village  will  continue 
as  heretofore  to  exercise  their  duties  in  their  respective  villages,  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  Saul  Doonierput ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Saul  Doonierput  to  render  his  ryots 
and  zemindars  happy  and  grateful  by  the  just  administration  of  his  government,  to  devote 
his  utmost  attention  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  country,  and,  finally,  to 
remain  firm  in  his  obedience  and  subuiisaion  to  the  British  Government  according  to  his 
several  stipulated  articles  of  engagement.  After  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  slialt  be  obtained,  another  sunnud,  signed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor- general  will  be  exchanged  for  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
sunnud  granted  by  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general. 


of  Treaties. 
Ac. 


8TATiMKNr  of  the  Villages  in  Pergunnah  CooUy. 


NAMES. 
Cooly  Khass 
Dcwtah 
Dewry    . . 
Goolputtah 
Khumrahey 
Burrawhcy 
Woojraundah 
Mungoob 
QhurruDdah 
Looiheriih 
Maan 
Authory 
Puthur 
Aumdamiey 


•  • 


No.  U  Vilkses. 
..      4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 
..      1 

1 
.  •      t 

1 
..      1 

1 

..       I 
..       t 


KAMEa 

Ghorathu 

Kutteah 

Chundey 

Sewtah 

Whadare 

Bhurgoah 

Bhursurwar 

Kuttalah 

Soograh 

Paihore 

Dudwar 

Mohereah 

Nubehnowrah 

Pureah 

Mahoreniah 


No 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


OfVIIkl^M. 


Coorolee 
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&c. 


NAMES. 

Coorolee 

Copies  of  Treatief,  Neighnah 

MuDkung 
Suggonah 
Didound 
Majholah 
Roypore 
Thallie 
Nagawah 
Murgowah 
Nawbustah 
Sagere 
Goraiah 
Pungemah 
Shimree 
Khumbha 
Ranabie 


No.  of  VUl«g«8. 


Nehrah  Mustulloh 

Bhabrouilah 

Poobry 

Sanaur 

Bandiore 

Obkah 

PuDghuttee 

Gooldany   • 


•  • 


NAMES. 

Gobunnj 

Jorah 

Jogey      . . 
t  Dheyry 
I  Pattungbur 

Buragel 
(  Rucherrj 
\  Nandnab 

Pourab 

Surwar 

Burroundah 

Gullowab 

Gullie 

Modnee 

Imliab 

Mahar 

Porah 

Shapoorab 

Khaey 

Ihundah 

Deury 

Barenah 


No.  ofvaiagw. 


t 
3t 


Total 


..  89 


Remarks 

*  This  village  Mafee  to  Sal  Gudgerage  Sing, 
t  Ditto  ditto  ditto 

X  Ditto  ..  ditto        ditto 

Dated  the  17th  August  1810,  correspondiDg  with  3  Bhadoon  1217  Fussily. 


Translation  of  a  Sunnud  ^j^nted  to  Dewan  Jooggul  Purshaud, 

on  the  7th  January  1811. 

To  the  canon<i:oes  and  chowdries  of  the  per<;unnah  of  Jellalpore  and  Humeerpore^  in 
zillah  Bundclcuna :— Be  it  known.  Whereas  Dewan  Jooggul  Purshaud,  who  is  one  of  die 
descendants  of  the  respectable  families  and  ancient  chiefs  of  this  province^  and  who,  since 
the  period  that  the  province  of  Bundelcuud  came  under  the  control  and  authority  of  the 
British  Government,  has  in  no  way  acted  in  opposition  to  the  British  Government,  or  on 
any  occasion  discovered  a  refractory  or  disobedient  disposition ;  and  whereas  he.beM  the 
village  of  Omeree  in  his  own  possession  as  a  rent-free  village ;  and  whereas  he  Ae  said 
Jooggul  Purshaud,  praying  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  fillnffe  of 
Chillee,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Jellalpore,  and  in  the  village  of  Daderee,  in  the  "pmgSmmh 
of  Kurkah,  on  the  grounds  and  chum  that  the  abot e  villages-  wefo  from  aneieni 
rent-free  lands,  and  were  resumed  by  the  British  Government  on  its  neqniri^g 
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of  Bundelound ;  and  whereas  the  proceedings  held  in  the  investigation  of  the  said  claim         No.-i^. 
were  submitted  to  the  Rij^^ht  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  on  the  3d  April  mi^ikmmi, 

1809,  and  the  ri^^ht  of  the  said  dcwan  having  been  acknowledged  to  the  three  above-men-  "TT, 

tioned  villages  ;  but  as  previous  to  this  invcsticniition  the  village  of  Daderee  above-mentioned  ^'^V**  of  Treaties, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Nana  of  Calpee  with  other  villages,  to  effect  an  arrangement 
ordered  by  Government,  and  us  on  that  account  it  cannot  now  be  taken  from  the  Nana: 
for  this  reason,  in  lieu  of  the  village  of  Daderee,  the  village  of  Bando  Buzzooroog  with 
Gurrali,  and  the  villaj^c  Barellee,  in  the  pert^unnah  of  Jellalpore,  were  given  to  the  said 
dewan ;  and  a  copy  of  his  ikanuunoh  and  wajibuburz  and  his  sunnud  have  been  sent  to  the 
Kight  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sunnud 
under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Riofit  Honourable  the  Governor-general ;  but  as  it  is 
written  in  the  third  article  of  the  dewan^s  paper  of  requests,  that  his  possessions  should  be 
exempted  from  the  co<;nizanco  of  the  Briiisli  courts  of  justice,  and  as  the  above  promise  on 
account  of  the  villages  Omoree  and  Chillco  and  Bando  Buzzooroog  with  Gurrah,  and  the 
villao^e  Barellee  being  intermixed  with  the  British  possessions,  was  disapproved  of  by 
tlie  British  Government,  the  said  dewan  having  been  left  the  option  to  exchange  the  above 
villages  for  others  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Company *s  territories,  and  not  intermixed 
with  them,  or  to  exchange  from  his  wajibuburz  the  third  article,  together  with  its  answer  ; 
accordingly,  the  said  dewan  determined  in  favour  of  an  exchange  of  the  lands  for  others 
situated  as  above  described  on  the  borders  of  the  British  possessions :  and  according  to  the 
orders  of  Government,  under  date  the  25th  of  August  1810,  according  to  the  free  agreement 
of  the  said  dewan,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  British  Government,  the  villa|res  of 
Omeree,  &c.  were  taken  into  the  possession  of  Government,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  village 
of  Byree  Kurseahpore,  and  the  village  of  Biselpore  Islampore,  and  the  village  of  Bundjipore, 
and  the  village  of  Kukerow,  and  the  village  Putterelah,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Jellalpore,  and  the 
village  of  Purah,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Humeerpore,  and  twenty  biggahs  of  land,  in  a^rden  situ- 
ated in  the  village  of  Omeree,  in  which  garden  is  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the  said  dewan,  with 
all  the  rights  and  appurtenances  thereto,  have  been  given  in  perpetuity  to  the  said  dewan  ge- 
neration after  generation :  while  the  said  dewan  and  his  heirs  remain  faithful  to  the  terms  of  the 
several  articles  of  the  ikanianieh,  or  the  engagement  which  he  has  entered  into  and  deli- 
vered to  (iuvernnient,  he  shall  receive  no  sort  of  molestation,  nor  shall  the  above  places  be 
resumed.  It  is  necessary  that  you  consider  the  said  dewan  the  confirmed  proprietor  of  the 
places  in  question  ;  and  the  said  dewan  is  bound  to  cultivate  the  said  villages  witli  industry, 
and  to  treat  the  ryots  and  cultivators  with  kindness,  justice,  and  encouragement,  and  to 
reap  the  advantage  of  the  produce  in  obedience  and  good  wishes  to  the  British  Government. 
When  another  sunnud  shall  be  received  from  the  Governor-general,  the  present  sunnud 
shall  be  exchanrred  f  t  tiiat  signed  by  the  Governor-general,  and  be  cancelled. 

List  of  Villages. 

Byree  Kurreahpore ; 

Bijelpore  Islampore ; 

Bojepore  ; 

Kuckrow  ; 

Putlerelah ; 

Purah  Neaw ;  and 

Twenty  bigs^hs  of  land  in  a  garden  situated  in  the  village  of  Omeree. 


Translation  of  an  Ikarnasibh,  presented  by  the  Rajah  Kishore  Sing  Dthauder^ 

the  Rajab  of  Punna. 

WHsasAS,  since  the  first  annexation  of  tiie prorince  of  Bundelcund  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Britisb  Government,  I,  Rajah  Kisbore  Sitq^Bebaoder  (the  contracting  party)^  and  pro- 
proprietor  of  the  share  of  Hordeb  Sab  (who  it  the  chief  of  all  die  rqidn  of  Bundelcund) ; 

having 
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AFrsKuix, 
No.  S9>         having  acknowledged  my  sllegiance  and  mbmissioD,  ■tidreiuainedobedimttotheBritnh 
tnuiumd.  Government,  anil  never  in  any  instance  ileviatetl  from  the  obedience  and  loyalty  due  fit^ 

Couies  ofTreities.  *  S°°*^  subject ;  but  (luring  tbe  period  of  ihe  agency  of  Captain  Bailtie,  by  reason  of  a 
gcc  combination  of  accideola)  clreiimftlances,  I  was  prevented  from  appearing  in  the  above 

officer's  presence  ;  1,  however,  deputed  to  tbe  above  geiilleinan  Kajahdlinr  Gudge  Siiw 
Bebauder  on  my  part,  and  applie<l  for  a  sunnuri  from  the  British  Government ;  lecoro* 
ingiy  tbe  said  Hajahdbur  Gudge  Sing  Bebauder  above-mentioned,  delivered  in  ao 
ikarnameb  (or  obligation  of  allegiance)  under  my  seal  and  signature,  and  received  a 
suniiud  for  several  villages.  Many  villages  that  were  then  in  the  hands  of  usurpera  am) 
oppressors  were  not  inserted  therein,  and  to  obtain  pomenion  of  even  those  villagM 
which  were  included  iu  the  above  suiinud  from  Luchmon  Dowah  and  other  unjiM 
possettsors,  i  wan  necesiiitateil  to  wage  war ;  and  in  coUM^uence  of  my  own  want  of 
power  and  receiving  nu  aid  from  the  British  Governmant,  1  was  unable  to  obtain  poi- 
seftsiun  of  tbe  places  in  (|ues(ion.  After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  John  Hichardsoo,  I  waited 
upou  that  gentleman,  and  acconling  to  the  orders  of  ttie  Right  Honourable  iIm  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  by  the  aid  of  a  British  forcf,  I  obtained  possewioDof  tbe  village* 
included  iu  the  runnud  irrantt^  by  tlw  Britifb  Guverniiicul,  as  well  aa  tbtife  viUa^m 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  usurpers  and  uujuitt  claimants.  At  this  periu<l,  and 
witli  a  view  to  confirming  my  ubcdieuce  and  attachment  to  tlte  British  Government,  I 
have  prepared  undrr  seal  and  signature,  and  hereby  presrut  thin  ikarnameb,  containing 
eleven  distinct  articles,  to  Mr.  John  RicbardMio,  agent  to  the  Governor-geoifral  in 
Bundelcuud,  and  rc<)uire  n  sunnud  fur  the  villages  and  laud*  now  in  uiy  posMsvion  ;  and 
i  therefore  hereby  declare  aud  promise  that  I  will  scrupulously  observe  all  the  artielM 
contained  in  this  ikamameh,  and  never  evaile  or  infringe  fpiy  one  of  Ibem. 

Article  I. — I  hereby  promise  and  bind  myself  on  no  account  to  unite  wiib  external  or 
internal  enemies  of  the  Honourable  Company  in  Btmdflcuud,  and  to  be  ever  obedient 
aud  subiuiiiBivc  to  the  will  and  command  of  the  British  Guvernnwut  in  all  things. 

Articles. — If  any  one  of  my  chihireu,  brothers  or  relationo,  excite  sedition  or  dif- 
turbaiice  in  the  British  territories  or  iioxneMion!',  or  the  territories  or  [ruiisesiiuns  of  any 
of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  I  engage  to  du  every  thing  hi 
my  power  to  prevent  aitd  to  restrain  them,  and  in  the  case  of  their  penistiiig  in  sneb 
conduct,  I  engage  to  unite  my  force  with  the  British  troops  in  the  pnnisbmcnt  aid 
suppression  of  such  persons. 

Article  3. — If  any  of  the  snbjcct»<  of  the  British  Government  sliall  fly  and  take  rrfiwe 
in  my  lerrilories,  on  application  from  the  officers  of  the  BritUih  Government  2  will  delivar 
them  up  to  the  Briiisli  Government. 

Article  4- — ^I  further  engage  that  1  will  never  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my 
counlr}-  to  persons  ac(-iisi'<l  or  suiiiiected  of  robbery  or  theft ;  that  if  a  rubltery  b« 
committed,  or  the  pruperly  of  merchants  or  truvelleni  be  stolen  in  any  of  the  villages 
subject  to  luy  unthurity.  1  tvill  render  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  reii|K>nKible  for  the 
restitution  or  value  ol  the  property  stolen  or  robbed,  or  for  the  seixure  aud  delivery  of 
the  thieves  or  robbers,  and  tu  general  that  murderers  and  all  other  persons  amenable  to 
the  criminal  jurisdictioii  uf  the  British  Government  for  crimes  committed  in  the  British 
possessions,  who  may  take  refuge  in  my  districts,  shall  be  immediaiely  seized  and  deli- 
vered over  to  the  British  authority  iu  Bundelcund, 

Article  .'>. — If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  agaiiut  the  British  intborily., 
although  they  be  my  near  relations,  I  eng^ige  to  abstain  from  every  manner  of  liriepdhfi 
inU'rcuurse  with  such  chief,  and  not  to  barboar  or  gin  protection  In  aiy  coatey  t^, 
them,  or  any  of  their  relations,  '' 

Article  6. — I  cug^c  not  lo  enter  Into  cb  or  fUipnies  with  any  chief  lib* 

obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Goi  i  laa^  aad  if  at  any  time  a  '['■rrri  m 
dispute  ariae  between  me  and  any  of  tbe  rfananAwsa  nr  rk.  il^>;.i,  GnnniiMiil. 


•-'•■'•- VI.-T01TTICAr  oft -itoRMGN.  5S9  VL 

Apbicndix, 

hi  either  disc,  I  pr6mi8c  to  submit  tbs  cause  of  such  dispute  for  the  dccisioa  of  the        No.  29. 
Britbh  GoTemmcat  roHiimM.-ti 

Article  7. — I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  through  die  Ghauts  under  my  autliority.  Copies  of  rreuties. 
so  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  and  ill^dUposed  persons  from  ascendini^  or  cVc. 

descending  the  Gliauts,  or  froai  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those 

Basses ;  and  if  any  neighbouring  chief  or  leader  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the 
ritiiih  territory  through  Diy  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in- allegiance  thereto,  1 
engage  to  furnish  the  officers  of  the  Britis«h  GoveriHiient  with  information  of  the 
circuou(tance  before  hi?  approach  to  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  my  territory,  and  to  exert 
ray  utmost  efforts  to  obstnict  his  progress. 

Article  8. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
through  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  authority,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 
impede  their  progress,  but  to  depnte  res|>ectablc  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them 
by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies)  so  long  as 
they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  9.— Whereas  Gopaul  Sing  and  Rao  Himmut  Sing  of  Murreadah.  and  Zaiim 
Sin^of  Burdnah,  and  Ruddum  Sing  of  Thingah,  and  Golie  Juniadar  and  Alauuick  Jue 
of  Mlhit  Gawahi  have  rebelled  against  the  British  Government,  and  are  guilty  of 
marauding  and  phmdering  in  the  territories  of  that  government :  1  hereby  declare* 
that  I  will  never  have  any  intercourse  with  the  above-mentioned  rebels ;  but,  on  the 
contrary!  whenever  I  shall  hear  of  any  of  their  joint  or  separate  deprtnlations  in  the 
territories  of  the  British  Government  or  any  of  its  dependants,  I  engage  to  attack  the 
aggressor  or  aggressors,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  punish  them  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  any  of  them  being  seized,  1  engage  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  British  Government. 

Article  10.— Whereas  between  me  and  the  rajahs  and  chie&  of  Bundelcund  there 
existed  many  disputed  claims  concerning  many  villacres,  which  disputes  have  been 
adjusted  and  settled  by  the  decisiou  of  the  British  Government,  and  as  now  there  is  no 
disputed  point  or  cause  of  difference  remaining,  I  therefore  hereby  declare  and  promise, 
that  hereafter  I  will  not  dispute  or  auarrel  with  any  rajah  or  chief  on  account  of  any 
village  or  lantis.  If  any  rajah  or  chief  i^hall  dispute  or  quarrel  with  me  ou  account  of 
any  villai^e  or  lands  claimed,  I  engage  to  submit  the  same  to  the  British  Government, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decision,  aud  not  to  dispute  or  (piarrel  about  the  point  myself. 

Article  11. — I  engage  that  one  of  my  confidential  i»ervants  shall  always  be  in 
attendance  as  a  vakeel  on  the  officer  of  the  British  Government  in  this  province,  for 
the  purpose  of  executini^  lii<  orders  ;  and  In  the  event  of  such  vakeel  being  from  any 
reason  disapproved  of  by  the  ^aid  officer,  I  agree  immediately  to  appoint  another  in  his 
stead. 

22  March  1811. 


TaANSf^Tiov  of  a  SrNsrn  granted  to  the  Rajah  Kishore  Sing  lUhaudcr, 

RMJali  of  Pmma. 

Br  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  &c.,  of  the  perguiinah  of  Khuttolah,  and 
the  fier^unnah  of  Powey,  &c.,  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  that  whereas  the  Maha- 
rajah Kishore  Sing  Behauderione  of  the  ancient  and  hereditary  chieftains  of  Bundelcund, 
the  heir  and  proprietor  of  share  of  Hirdeh  Sah  (who  was  the  chief  of  the  rajahs  of 
Bundelcund),  from  the  period  of  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund  to  the 
domiuions  of  the  British  Government,  has  invariablv  observed  a  friendlv  aud  obe<lient 
conduct,  and  in  -no  instance  deviated  from  the  loyalty  or  attachment  due  to  the  British 
Government*  but  who  during  the  period  of  the  agency  of  Captain  John  Baillie,  having 
been  by  a  combination  of  accideotd[  cif^BUtauces  prevented  from  waiting  upon  that 
gcndemm,  deputed  Rajabdbur  CTudge  ^ng  Behauder  on  his  (the  said  rajalfs)  part,  who 
'"''  VI.  3Z  presented 


VI.  S4J6       APPENDIX  ii»iSfi?QR^  fRp>«>T^^ WlfT-fO^MMITTEE. 

No.  29',  Mulkanny  ,.         ..         ,.         ...         i  ..  I  Boyrapore .-   -'4«.>rrifl 

rontinuetL  Mahatning  1  i   Narainpore 

Copies  of  Treaties,  Pahareah i  Seerenagur 

&c.  Shuny        i  Singpore  (except  Sunnud 

35  Djreah  Sing  Chowley) 

Pergunnah  Ammowah      . .         . .         . .  96  i   Hunmutpore 

Manickpore 


•  • 


Pergunnah  Birsinopore,  30  Villages. 

Biraingpore  Khas 

Nowza 

M  ohaoah    . . 

KulbuUeah 

Sursakey    . . 

Soonbursa  Khord 

Mow 

Tickcry     . . 

Ogaoney    . , 

Digrat 

Gurrahowan 

Nuckoly     . . 

Mucktoompore 

Chourahy  Wachar 

Rham  Ghur 

Etaha 

Gootwah 

Mahoneah  . . 

Nagawah    • . 

Mutch  Khauda 

Hulleah 

Tookrey 

Purtwoaur 

Deorow 

Ilurkurpore 

Uohnun 

Auddhur  Warroo 

Doornahev 

Purzurburrv 


Villages  with  Diamond  >fines. 


Burroramporo 

Bulram[>ore 

Bullahpore  and  Jahereporc 


1 
1 
t 


•10 


Lull  pore 
I  Kishorepore 
I   Suokerpore 

To^-pore 

Koomurpore 

Mynapore  . . 
•  Bahadurpore 
:   Chowrey    . . 

Doorgapore.  except 
D^Teah  Sing) 

Sheopore    . . 

Jolapore     . . 

Gundruppore 

Doorjunpore 
j  Woodyopore 
I  Mahaanjpore 
.  Beejoypoor 
;  Kaj  ah  spore 
'  Gunncshpore 
■   Goorha 

Babuoporc 

Hurdowah  . . 

Burdahee    . . 

Cuttala 

Uoodrahea 

Hcerapore  . . 

Jurrcaporo 

Gunneshpore  Dulsomgud 

Ram  pore    . . 

Soonhaine  . . 

Suckarea    . . 

Sutapore     . . 

Lutchumporc 

l^ssaha 

Tidownv 

NagjH>re 

Muchj^awa  Bara  Khan 
^  J  Kannypore  Kumba  Cutaul 


Sunnud  given 


of  RaidP^ 


to 


a'  L-na 


} 


1 
I 


l>* 


4    J 

1 


.H 


jr. 
Hi 


rK 
■  -O 


BhswiBjpoir 


dd  rxi M  yim.j:pMmG9m  mmmim/'^^iy^^^'^'^^-    ^ 


•  • 


BhawaBjrpore 
Dhowlbajee 
Bara  Dhurrumpore 
Chila  Boosrook      . .         . .  . , 

KuIIeanpore,  except  in  die  Sunmid  ^ 
of  Rajah  Kessery  Sing  . .         . .    J 


Dhurrumpore  other,  except  in  the«| 

Sunnud  of  Rajah  Bedjy           . .    /  ^ 
Bahadur     i 


vi; 

conimued. 


Cd{>le«  of  TreatiM, 
856 


Additional  Villages  inserted  in  the  Sunnud  of  Rajah  Kishore  Sing  Behauder^ 

tke  RajiUi  of  Punna. 


Pergunnah  Punna. 


•  • 


Eroreah 
Coony 

Golmdrah  . . 
Koodun 
Kharomariah 
Dowrey 
Murraha     . . 
Tendeur 
Hurdooah  .. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Pergunnah  Kuttola. 
Seeroereah 
Gauncheepoorah    . . 


•  • 


•  • 


Bhowanypore     ^ 

Ahar  Rowtporej 

Koonpoorah 

Mulgowsha 

Aherowrah 

Obery 

Salajeet 

Burkera,  near  the  village  Koorah,  ex-"j 
cept  from  Sunnud  of  Ruttun  Sing,  I 
the  Rajah  of  Bejawar     . .  . .    J 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Pergunnah  Powey. 
Kusbah  Aumangune 
Bekrunipore  and  Mow 
Mahadurah 
Cheklahye  . . 
Seeree 
Gurrakhur 
Kuchnaree 
Jhurkooah 
Mohodrah 
Hinowtee 


•  • 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


2 
3 


5 


5 
1 


.1 


Etowree 
Seemeeree 
Bhomowree  Khora 
Kong 

Poomneah  . . 
Bumreah  . . 
Bhandhee  . . 
Bunowlee  . . 
Nundun     . ,  . . 

Powyeah     , . 
Unnowtah  Khora  • . 
Purrareah  . . 
Hunnowtah  Boozroog 
Mookehoe 
Dewry 

Bhomowry  Boozroog 
Bbamar 
Underkoha 
Belha 

Khamareah  Rowtpoora 
Toornah 
Dawarey    . . 
Semareah   . . 
Rodrah 
Sonowrah    . . 
Mowha  Danea 
Dhurrumpore 
Margowah  . . 
Kum'ha  Khord 
Mohur 

Pugrah  Boozroog  ., 
Dewree  Khord 
Dhorawah  . : 
Murreah  Boozroog 
Kurriah  Boozroog . . 
VI.  4  A 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


2 
2 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•   • 


•   • 


•  • 


•   • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•   • 


•  • 


•   • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Koolooha 


VI. 
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•  • 


«  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Pergunnah  Powee. 
AmauDgunge  176^  Villages;  viz. 

Copies  ofTreaties,  Khalsa  — 

&c.  Kusba  Powee  6 

Rhoopah         ..         ..  ..         •.    12. 

Kutteah         . .         . .         •  •         •  •      1 

Kurrahey       .  •         . .         • .         • .     6 

Soordha 

Burhah 

Kooniah 

Beekowrah     .  • 

Sunwaru 

Mahagawah   . . 

Etawah 

Juggitnpoorah 

Koommarry    . . 

Chowroookha 

Kumtah 

Kharrah 

Woomreah 

Kytee 

Taggharrah    . . 

Kuckretty 

Chaundry 

Barrawitch     . . 

Baragahanny  . . 

Decuvarrah    , . 

Simrah  . . 

Purtullah 

Kutkoorrey    . . 

Kharewah  Chottey    . . 

Burkharrah     . . 

Murwany 

Pipparey        

Morawith  (except  siinnud  of  Rajah 
Ruttun  Sing) 

Dumraha        

Sursallah        

Mohunpore    .. 

Deorey  

Sallour 

Kaugepore 

Sauttah 

Bugdoree 

Summono 

BumUh 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


} 


• « 


• » 


Mumahut 

Etawah 

Euckritty  or  Kutsora 

Lodhaunee  ... 

Noumurguoah 

Karenah 

Mohagoron    . . 


•  • 


•  p 


•  • 


1 
1 

3 
1 

s 

1 


JL    iT    ' 


'1 


117* 


•    • 


•   • 


•   • 


MuRWAH,  IS  Villages;  xnz. 
Murwah  ..         . .         .  •    12 

Decory  . .         , .         . .  . .      1 

Goorhah        . .         . .         . .         - .     5 

Tipporry        . .         . .         . .         . .     1 

Goregoah       . .         . .         . .         .  •      1 

Chucklah        ..         ..         ..         .-5 

Ruhujah  Loata  . .         . .         •  •     9 

Purwar  , .         , .         . .         . .      i 

Puttey  1 

Surrah  ..  ..         ..         ..     1 

Ruttare  .  •      1 

Woomree 1 

Mooholey  Bauzrook 1 

Kittah 
Kaloreay 
Chappah 
Auckawlah 
Nibbhary 
Bamooly 
Saggrah 
Gokholy 
Deoly 
M unkey 
Gadbabhour  .. 
Choylah 
Punchey 
Behvanny 
Buskharrah     . . 
Nogoah 
Deary  Chotty 
Dhumimpuply 
j  Pauodey 
Hauskherrey  . . 
Singgasiir 
Suckra 
Unter  Kfaoddeah 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


1 
1 

1 
1 

9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

1 

1 


't 


..•  ! 


.  4 


,-       »»     4 


.It 


^   ■.s^»'.l 


-T  ■■  '»" 


.._V._, 


ium^tmjS¥^Mncv^mm(^'yMv/,:ri'\h    mi 


Pergunnah  Puttarh  Sahanagur,    . 

Narmdpore     . , 

209  Villages  ;viz,                   i  ;^ 

.  Gharry 

Khass  Sahanagur       ..         ,«        .^.i'4f         . 

Bissauny 

Umreah          . .         ^ .         . .         •  •      1 

iLhamtorry     .. 

Irogarawar     ,.         ..         ..         •.     1  , 

Hannowty 

Khoossmey     , .         . .          . .         . .      1 

Guzzundah     . . 

Tollah             ,.          ..          ,.         ..I         i: 

Boray 

Joor  Singah   . .         , .         . .         . .      1 

Jhoppah 

Surdah            . .          . .          . .        .  •  •    r  ^ 

Dhurrah 

Kymoreah      . .          . .         . .          . .      1 

Jhalmatour     . . 

Ram  Gurrah  . .         . .         . .         •  •     3 

Hurdoah  Khaind 

Soorrowndah  . ,                     .•         ..12 

Rateha 

Duggurgawah            . .         . .          . .      1 

Kurroundey  .. 

Amleah          . .         . .                     . .      2 

Koorahey 

Thurha           1 

Pugga  Mhorad 

Dhondhorry   . .          . .          . .          .  •    ^ 

Sharefoottey 

Mokarow        .  .          , .          . .         • .      1 

Chouprah 

Boorgawah     . .         . .          • .         •  •     3 

Kharmorah     , . 

Bhomursah     . .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Buggur  boozuck 

Jungunnah     . .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Roggowa 

Chauppara  Ghaut      . .          . .          . .      1 

Purrossey 

Burrot             . .          . .          . .          •  •    12 

Lodharry 

Mohogawah    , .         . .          . .         . .      1 

Etrahey 

Sunpoorah  Chotty     . .          . .          . .      1 

Jamtorrah      .  • 

Bohoreah  Burry                     . .          . .      1 

Kotey 

Hurdoah         .  .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Dhammoo 

Chewlah         . .          .  •         . .          . .      1 

Bizkharrah     , . 

Woomreah      . .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Buggowleah    , . 

Bhurrar           . .         . .          . .         . .      1 

Loodhowndah 

Jhurreah         ..          ..          ..         ..1 

Utnmeatullah 

• 

Bugdurrah      . .          . .          . .          • .      1 

Purranah        t  • 

Julhtorry        . .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Pahoreah  Khomd 

Durwah          . .          . .          . .          . .      1 

Chaundarah    . . 

Kutckratah     . .          . .         • .          . .      1 

Kuckkurtullah 

Sownpore  boozzook   . .          . .         .  •      1 

Pumahey 

Tukereah        . .          . .          . .          •  •      3 

Mughurpore  pipra 

Baressunpepreah        . .          . .         ,  •     2 

Kutchowrey   .. 

Toro   . .         . .          . .         . .          . .      1 

Noongawah    ^ . 

Maholdarra    . .          . .          . .         • .      1 

Moygawah  .  , . 

Bhosahey       . .         . .          . .         . .      1 

Majhurhhur  tulla 

Choprah         . .          . .          . .          .  •      i 

Sarungpore  .  •. 

Buzzarry         • .          . .          .  •          . .      1 

Jurleah 

Degghottah     . .          . .                     . .      1 

Khamreah 

Sumturrah  Dodow     ..          ..          ..2 

Khuzzoorey .  • . 

Deorah           1  ,  . 

I^ootooreah    .. 

r  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


*  • 


<  • 


t  • 


»  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


«  • 


f  • 


•  • 


w  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  * 


13 


3 
12 


Bundiberjr 
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&Q. 


Burrchbery    . . 
Rampoora 

Copies  of  Treaties,  Taulgowali     .. 

Oojar 

Dhoovaq>oora 
Doudah 
Muggowvia     •  • 
Decry 

Kunnowrah    • . 
Buggowley     . . 
Korum 
Sungrah 
Surrai  Khorad 
Surrai  Buzruk 
Lojoputty 
Sickarporrah  • . 
Sutdharrah     .  • 
Pappereah 
Aummowah    • . 
Sulloeah 
Raha 
Aumroah 
Koonoeah 
Decry 
Gcorha 
Sickrah  Kurra 
Burtullah 

Sulloeah  and  Jooghwa 
Soholeah 
Wcossur 
Khurrah 
Bildamur 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


3 

3 
1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


•  • 


sog 

Pergunnah  Khuttola,   136  Villages;  vi& 
Khalsa  Dufva,  90  Villages ;  vk. 
Malharba»  8  Villages ;  viz, 
Malharra 
Madcah 
Mcwey 
Tcugrah 
Putteah 
Mylwar 
Ghureoah 
Bullawah 

8 


« ■ 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Barrah  Gcssun 

Hrrail 

Chundunpcorah 

Salleah 

Gcandpore 

Kurkey 

Dhowrah 

Tocrry 

Kunnowah     •  • 

Mahallj 

Kcffclarey 

Ruttenpoora  or  Rugpoora 

Bamuokota     .  • 

Burrearpore    •  • 

Burraz 

Ameliah  Bboongawa 

Kunnara 

Kummodepore 

Puldah 

Kurdato 

Putta  Muograla 

Sunnowaney  Boosnick 

Mahodpore    • . 

Dighey 

Khallow 

Ghoorah 

Soorajepoorah 

Sunrah  .  •         • . 

Bessait 

Senrradheka   •• 

Tipparey 

Jhubrah 

Jughara 

Putna 

Roygowa 

Sirsey 

Nibbas  • .         • . 

Woodoypore   (except    Sunnud   of 

Rajah  Ruttun  Sing) 
Soonwanney  Khoord 
Khurpoora     •  • 
Dhowreali 
Butchamah 
Ghownh 
Bandha 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


} 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


TdkiMh 


.:ij  J' iii/:R(Xi.a;90ijTiei*i.  %iu«iiBCifiMk:K:'/.:iu*ix. 


Tabwk 
Kucknh 

UoMnllll 

Chmidrowbjr 

Bunowdah 

Punnetrry 

Sillahunrow    . 

Khurdotity     . 

Soorr«bah 

Bickrampore  • 

ButchrawoQoy 

Unlniov 

Bunuidfth 

Boodhaur 

Daodoiah 

Roypoorah 


•  • 


Ghorreh 

Stsuhah 

Bhildahah 

Dhungtwab  and  Muagawa 

Mahanjeguiige 

Surwah 

Sunizpore 

Khurroirhet    .  • 

Luckungawa  •• 

Kullokhur 

Churrawul  •  • 

Soonharry 

Gunge 

Chundtrpore 

Koond 

Durgawah 

Muddflopore  •• 

Kealo 

Chatdierry    .  • 

Uatna 

Moraur 

Bodgepora 

Parraghore 

BuDgawah 

Rampoora 

Korrah 

Ghunnar 

Bottannah 

Ruszowlah 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Unrdooah 

DhuDgahab    •  • 

Poondey 

Bhowney  Gopaulpora 

Koondate 

Gooneah 

Ghuttarah 

Untrah 

Dhoofirarey    . . 

Gowrooah 

Rudgepore 

Gurdab 

Soharpaorah  •• 

Jburratah 

Boodgavah    •• 


•  • 


Oapiaa  ofTraalka, 

Ac. 
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PaaomnrAH  Raukuhd. 
Rawbud  Dawry  Gar 
Pungunah 
Nongurrah 
Kootah 

Doondwah  Cbvimar . . 
Bonda 


•  • 


6 


PaaomnrAH  Snroroai. 
Sti^pote  Khaa 

PdUuNmeh 

Mow 

Chttckarabad 

BaUahaooly • 

Musaaar        , 

8oq}awool 


•  • 


•  • 


F^nmaM 

KhiuDfaah 

Kalgavab 

Kabfrii 

Jooauiahay 


F^iraoaUuBpofe 
Aareah 
Bbowaaby     .. 

Oootppata 


MoftaoBj 


VI. 

AlM'KNDIXt 

Na.39. 
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Hulkanny  . 
fMii„Md.  Mahatning 

CopieiofTreaticft  Pohareah    ., 
&C.  Shurry 


Pergunnah  Ammovah 


Perounhah  BiBsmopoRE,  30  Villages. 


Biraingpore  Khas  . . 

Nowza 

Mohaoah    . . 

Kulbulleah 

Sursakey    . . 

Soonbursa  Khord  . . 

Mow 

Tickery      . . 

Ogaoney     . , 

Digrat 

Gurrahowan 

Nuckoly     . . 

Mucktoompore 

Chouraby  Wachar 

Rham  Ghur 

Euha 

Gootwah    . , 

Malioneah  . . 

Nagawah    . . 

Mutch  Kbauda 

Hulleah      . . 

Tookrey 

Purtwoaur 

Deorow 

Hurkurpore 

Itohaun 

Aucldhur  Warroo  .. 

Doornahey 

Purzurburry 


»illi  Diamond  Mines. 


Burroraropore 

Bulrampore 

Bullahpore  and  Jaherepore 


R^. 


Boyrapore  . . 

Narainporc 

SeerenaguT 

Singpore  (except  Sunnud 

Dyreah  Siog  Chowley) 
Hunmutpore 
Manickpore 
LuUpore 
KlBhorepore 
Suokerpore 
Toypore 
Kooniurporo 
Mynapore  . . 
Bahadurpore 
Chowrey     . . 
Doorgapore,  except  Suiioud  given 

Dyreah  Sing)     . . 
Sheopore    . . 
Jolapore     . . 
Gundnippore 
Doorjunpnre 
Wooiiyopore 
Mahujiiijporo 
Bcejoypoor 
Kajiihspore 
Guniiesliporc 
Goorlia 
Babuoporc 
Hurduwab  . . 
Burdahce    , . 
Cuttala 
Koodnthea 
Heerapore  . . 
Jurreaporc 

Gunneshporc  Uulaomgud 
Ranipore  . . 
Soonbaine  , . 
Suckarea  . . 
Sutapore  , , 
Lutdmmporc 
Bassaba 
Tidowny  . . 
Nagpore 

Much^awa  Bare  Khan 
Hannypore  Kumba  Cuiaul 


n 


■  O 

'■■■,11 
.'oK 


Dhnmiaipora  athar,  ocept  in  dM.. 


ChibBooavok 

Kulleaiipon,  except  ta  the  Soiuud '. 
of  Ri^  KcMery  Sing  . .         . .    i 


Sunaad  of  Rajah  Bedjy 
Bahadur 
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Copln  oflVcMie^ 


Additional  Villaqes  inMrted  ia  the 
theRi^ih 

PSKODNNAK    PuHNA. 

Enreah 

Coony        

Gobodmh 


SuNNUD  of  Rajiai  KiAore  Smg  Be/mdtr, 
cfPwtna. 
Etowree 


Khantnwriih 
Dowrey 


Tendeur 
Hurdooah  . 


PtROUHirAII    EUTTOLA. 


Gaunchecpoonh    . . 

BbowanTpore     ■. 

Attar  Rowtpore  j 

Kooopoorah 

Mulgowiha 

Aherowrah  

Obery         

Salajeet 

Burfceia,  near  the  Tilltge  Koorab,  exo 
cept  from  Sunnud  of  Rutnin  Sing,  \ 
the  Rajah  of  Defawar    ..         ..    J 

PHOUNItAR   POWIT. 

Koibah  AumaDgune         . . 
Bekrumpore  aad  Mow 
Mahidurah 
Cbdlahye. 


Bhomowree  Khora 
Kong  . . 

Poomncah  . . 
Bumreah     , , 
Bbandhae  .. 
BuDowlae  .. 
Nundnn      . . 
Powyeah     . . 
UoDowtab  Khoia  , . 
Purrareah  .. 
Hunnowtah  Booaoog 
Modtehoe 
Dewry 
Bbomowry  Bootroog 


Uni 


Tool 

Dai 


Rowtpoora 


YI. 
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No.  99. 


r  - 


kc. 


Koolooha    . . 
RuDgyah     . . 
-4tti!»of  Treaties,  Leeroc 

Kulhanpoorah 
Ghatatahurry 
Murriah  Khord 
Role 

Ilampore    . . 
Daharah 
Munjgawah 
Gowrah  Boozroog 
Pisserwah  . . 
Shugra 
Ladgawah  . . 
Murriali 
Goorka  Khord 
SliC'lmc'lah  , . 
Dugdha 
PJKscrcali    . . 
Ltowurali  . . 
1  arrah 
Hunowtah  . . 
Koolwah  Boozroog 
Hunowtah  Khord 
Bhatpoorah 
Gowrah  Khord 


Pergunnah  Pathak. 

Jowdpore  . . 
Futtehporc 
Lokhan  Chowry 
Dhowary    . . 
Bhartullah  . . 
Bhilowney  . . 
Lagowney  .  • 
Bugwahr  Boozroog 
Bugwahr  Khord 
Pidarecah   . . 
Rouneepore 
Ameereah  .  • 
Miingawah 
Mehigawah 
Munkowrah 
Lakowry    •• 


85i 


RisheDpoorah 

Bugrouna    .. 

Pepreah  Khord 

Ultowrah    . . 

Koonrah 

Jurgawah    . . 

Bhujgawah 

Hijoonpoorah 

Konpoorah 

Murreah 

Khurpoorah 

Nawgong    . . 

Bhujeah 

Ranneepoorah 

Cuckrah 

Bchurwah  . . 

Mohonuh    . . 

Chundna    . . 

Bary 

Putteh  Boozroog 

Chunzery    . . 

Menygawah 

Cheoleh 

Putty  Khord 

Munkee 

Govindpoorah 

Bujereah     . . 

Umdur 

Poorynah    . . 

Jamooniah  . . 

Jamoondeer 

Doholy       .  • 

Hurdooah  . . 

Purhery 

8urselah 

Mahdhoepore 

Sunkooah  . . 

Udrah 

Roypoorah 

Moonparoe 

Patna 

Teetoonpony 

Ghotey 

Alawny 

Chow 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  •-  ^ 


:  I 

> 

■J 

*  * 


il 


'1 


.1 

"I 
'I 


•i 


'»-• 


•  • 


■I-  ,  r  .f  J, 


1  *  -» <l  * 


•  • 


Beerumpoorah 

Sunye  Kheroe 

Sanspony  ., 

Shalah  Doongreah 

Mamai 

Belpoorah  •• 

Gourha 

Surrah 

Dobah 

Doongareah 

Damoojub  •• 

Mulkhan     •  •         , . 

Hurdooah  Khoord  •  • 

Toonalah    •« 

Putteoreah 

Nauna  Chund 

Pownry       . .  . . 

Semuviy      •  • 

Dhaugawah 

Teekereah  •• 

Baaboolah  •• 

Hurdooah   •  • 

ChooDgoonah 

Jurye  Kheroe 

Guage 

Koohah      .  • 

Byakherae  .  • 

£inbah       •  • 

Roojhar 

Roohah  Kherae 

Putty  Khord 

Bhurwarree 

Dhumimpore 

Moorlah 

Burkherah  • . 

Burgawah  .. 

Uchrar 

Kotah  Koomary^  &c. 


.  -ft 


MD 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


»'  -  f 


•  • 


PSROUKNAH  RaWAR. 


Kotah  Khord 
Burkuchil    . . 
Chitowudha 
Ordunnah 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


1 
I 
1 

1 
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Darinnah 

Cundyelie   , 

Morah 

Chitowudha 

Koowreah  , 

Gourah 

Bungaleah  . 

Chuckra 

Chumra 

Khunguifaa. 

Joygawah   , 


•  • 


m  •  o 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


IS 


Prhoumnah  Jotporx. 


Hurdee 

Gumirpoorah 

Muchgow   •  • 

Chunha 

Rampore    • . 

Chatoynee 

KuUianpone 

Lullia 

Bisram  -% 

Guogegohaha  j 

Bhojetje     • . 

Bhomsmoorah 

Woodypore 

Bhunpore  . . 

Mahana 

Bara 

Jaytoopoora 

Kishenpoorah 

Chowkee    •  • 

^heehoni   •• 
peetahbc^er 

^hoyraba  •  • 
Joypoorab  •• 
Heerapore  •• 
$eiiierdab  •• 
Tursevah  .. 
Betauree 
Nowbustah 
!  iaberoo  .  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


« • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


*■ 


Ti.  4  A2 


PsBoinniAB 
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Pbrgunmah  Barlivb. 


"", Burhoe  Kub 


Co|^  of  Trtiliaes, 


Euwah, .  u  Mouadu : 
Etawah  Khut,  with  Diamond  Mine 

Ghoorkut 

Pulyaree 

Deorehs,  with  Diamand  Mine 
Heerapore,  with     ditto     . . 
GooTa,  with     . .     ditto 
Soorlianpore 

Dhenhoo     . .  

Bhurgury,  with  Diamond  Mine    . . 
Koorowly,  with         ditto  . . 
Cheiyah  punry,  with  ditto  . . 

Bingpore,  with  . .  ditto  . . 
Serawah,  with  . .  ditto  . . 
Hurdwahee,  with  ditto  . . 
Oonery,  with  . .  ditto  . . 
Borah,  with  . .  ditto  . . 
Woodpoora 

Sarpore,  with  Diamond  Mine 
Heenpore,  with  . .  ditto 

Karwarry 

Bhumpai,  with  Diamond  Mine 
CuiToula,  with    ,.    ditto 
Semeriah    . . 
Gujna,  with  Diamond  Mine 

Pathariah 

Baboopoore,  with  Diamond  Mioe 
Dumcbamh,  with        ditto 

Kurywab 

Pununee,  with  Diamond  Mine 

Patna  Tutcbporc 

Pokrah        

Etownh 

Chunee       . .         

Burgawah  . .         

Sookwaho   . . 

Deyhownh 

Umlowneah 

Koitdwaree  

Rahee  Kat 

Koonb  


KutbeaKhero        

Chowpnb,  except  fxam  the  Sun- 1 

nud  #f  Cbowbey  Durreao  Sing  ^ 

Chowrafc 


Pbrgunnah  Callimgkr. 
Kheenipoorah  and  Dhurrumpoonh 

Pergunnah  Sun-wabs 

Sunwaha  Khans 

Kushab  Buxkiuho . . 

Oum  Gbumh        

Belgawab    . . 

Govindpoorab        

Puttooree   . .         

Pippereah  . .         

Buttawaha  . .         

Gudgurrah  , .  . .  , ,  .  • 

Muzgawah  Boozroog 

PulaaKhurd  

Cuncooah 

Lahore 

Karow  

Koraney 

Murdionh  . . 

Sowrabey 

Bodgepore 

Mucbduny  

Jumneah 

Soosamb 

EhiDTeah    . . 
Mahomed  Poorah  . . 

BiizahwoUy  

Birrainpoonb 

Bamowrey 

Jungowreafa  . .  • . 

Memmawn^  .  •  •  • 

Sooranjepo«mb 
Gutowboy  Doodbowney    . . 

KhultowTcah         

Tallown 

Janah  

KnoondoD  Autoej 
Gowrah 


.aaTTiMMc>*aa5oaeAfciiw'i»»iWB»ife  xirtnaq<rA    ^ 


Goograwo    •  •         . « 

SuUo  Neyah  • . 

Sillown       . .    ,     .• 
Nawaur       ...      . . 
Daopore     . . 
Pahpet        . .         . . 
Doongwassoro 
Paullah 
Saugyarrez  . . 
Hirduhpoorah         • . 
Jooraujepoorah  Khurd 
Mawdeah  Boozroog 
Gunchrah    . , 
Khureah  Khurd     . . 
Dugrehey    . . 
Lahorepoorah 
Boulwarro  . . 
Paulley 
Muzgawah  • . 
Murpah 
Kissumpoorah 
Loggurow  . . 
Lahono 

Loynarrow  Khurd . . 
Bitchown    . . 
Allumpoorah 
Poundey 
Maussoolpoorah 
Burnackah  . . 
Toondow     . . 
Joytoopoorah 
Dhunnowrah 
Nipneah 

Murreah  Buzruck  . . 
Doosah       . . 
Umnowlah  Khurd  , . 
Purneah 

Muzgawah  ..      ... 
Durdowneah 
Kurrey 
Mowbah 
Naudpown  . . 
Khurhory    • . 
Maunkey    . . 
Jhamur  Koondey  . . 


w*. 


*'• 


• . 


•  • 


vi- 


Ui'*l , 


» v 


v^iH 


ViJ. r{d'ii 


•  • 


•  • 


Kannowrah 
Gowor^ahmaur       . . 
Murheyah  Soorkey 
Naonagur  Phootejnrah 
Chowr^     .-    -    •• 
Soypoo|*ah  . . 
Jaummun  Jhoorey 
Tellowbey  . . 
Kurwarro    . . 
Khurpoorah 
Jokhah 
Isurmokey   . . 
Mungrahey  . . 

Purrahey     . . 
Khoyzareah 
Gawolarey  . . 

BumrannoQ 

Moduntallah 

Rossoheyah 

Boorsahrah  Todoonmy 

Boodhan  Sunrah    . . 

Koohcy 

Boorey  Seemur 

Jeyhaurpoorah 

Sionrah  Burro 

Moreyah 


•i»;L.-^->:  •^4 


•  •  *  » 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Jugthur 
Koyallo 
Lummovir 

Gurrur 

Daorah 

Auchulpoorah 

NounnovFtah 

Aubdah 

Kutchnarry 

Mooraitah  . . 

Kunntey 

Pawahrawo 

Baundah     . . 

Rudgeiians 

Russurrah  . . 

Muzgawah  Buzruck 

^ahomed  Poorah  . . 

1^harka}i 


•  • 


•  • 


.  • 


•  • 


AMrfttiMrrf 


( 


Mulkawah 
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Mulkawah 

Naumowuh  . .  , . 

Copies  of  TreMlet,  Aulbunpoorah 

*«■  Nuckrali  Kotah      .. 

PuTTur  Lallah 
Swraujepoonih 
Eonhejoh 
Soolttnpoorah 
Jumneab  Khuna 
Bonrey 

Mawahey 

Piprah         

Cboirreah 

BarrekhBiTj  Khun) 
Puddowrnlpoor 

Birghur 

Chundpoorah 
Muzpourrah 

Murkull 

MuozoirTah 
Ghoorkbaroo 

Murdoah 

Sionnh  Boosroog  Chackahey 

PuthowTeafa 

Baurrohey  . . 

Batrurgawah 

Nawahey    . ,  . .  , , 

Bardcbairey 

Gloghorey  . , 

Sooonarefa  . . 

Khunneah  . .  . ,  . , 

Dhurruiopoorah 

Maireah 

SouiTujepoor 
Gourafanarud 

Deorey       

Rooumour . .        . . 

Gltoograb 

Bauggown  . . 

Fhoottarah 

Chokahbo 

Joadpore    , . 

FuttehpoM 

Smkoro 

Btiggowdah 


m  SELBCTXJGMMITTEE. 

Uiyzarah    ...       ...    . ,    .     . . 

Imleah        

Hcnnowtali  Khurd 

Tigiah 

Tdlah         

Suttowbeyah 
Bridgepooreah 

Kbaxorey    . .         

L«cheypoonh        

Bonromiey  , , 


PauUuhpore 
Taurpoho  . . 
Singhowley 

Hunah       

Seprey        

Naithnah 

Kbajoneab 

KuUooah 

Roomrtiral 
Kutchvooab 

Paulley       

Pittoulleah 

Pittoullie 

Roypoorah 

NavataDuno 

Moordeyab 

BdbUaro 

Tulgawah 

Soonnspixirah 

Bittkhiurah 

Kowoneab  . .  . . 

BuDgawah  . . 

Mulkhoah 

Sullempoonh  . .  . . 
Rmnpooiali  . .  • . 
Kntnho 

s«ni«y     

RuMoolpoor  and  Jhimhex 

SuUobeah 

Muddurapoonb     . .         . . 


A 

.itf 


ToTAt      ..        1,383    ' 
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Translation  of  a  Sunnud  granted  fb'tlieliajah  Bdjee  Behauder^  Rajah  of  Chukdry.  JSlZf 

Bb  it  known  to  ihe  cbowdries,  kanongoeSi  &c.  of  the  pergunnahs  of  Raath  and  Sewn-  ConiM-ioiTreaiiaft. 
dah  and  Kotobab,  &c.  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund  :  That  whereas  the  Rajah  Beker-  ''W^^^^^^W*^* 
niajeet,  Bajee  Behauder,  one  of  the  ancieht  and  hereditary  chiefs  of  Bundeleund,  to  the 
dominions  of  the  British  Government,  was  the  first  of  ithe  Boondella  chiefs  who  submitted 
and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  that  Governmentj  and  during  the  agency  of  Captain 
John  Baillie,  the  former  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  delivered  in  an  ikarnameh  (or 
obligation  ojf  allegiance)  to  the  British  Gfovernmeht,  and  received  a  sunnud  for  the 
villages  and  lands  in  his  possession,  and  has  from  that  period  remained  firm  and  faithful 
to  every  article  of  his  engacrement,  and  in  no  instance  deviated  or  swerved  from  that  obe- 
dience, loyalty  and  attachment  due  to  the  British  Government,  several  villages  belonging 
to  the  share  and  possessions  of  the  said  rajah,  that  were  then  in  the  possession  of  unjust 
claimants,  and  the  right  to  which  at  that  period  had  not  been  investigated,  remained  in. 
the  hands  of  those  unjust  claimants,  and  were  not  included  in  the  sunnud  before  men^ 
tioned.  On  account  of  the  above-described  villages,  which  were  not  included  as  stated' 
in  the  said  sunnud,  disputes  and  quan^els  existed,  and  half  the  talook  of  Kharelah,  Which  * 
was  inserted  in  the  sunnud  received  from  Captain  John  Baillie  by  the  said  rajah,  was 
resumed  by  the  British  Government^  along  with  the  joydad  of  the  Rajah  Himmut 
Behauder.  During  the  agency  of  Mr.  John  Richardson,  agent  to  the  Governor-general, 
after  minute  investigation,  the  said  rajah  was  put  in  possession  of  the  villages  and  lands 
withheld  from  him  by  several  unjust  claimants,  and  the  rajah  aforesaid  received  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  revenues  of  the  tuppah  of  Chandellah  in  lieu  of  half  the  share  of  Kharetah; 
and  the  disputes  and  claims  that  existed  between  the  said  rajah  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
Bundelcund  have  been  all  adjusted.  This  being  the  case,  a  ratified  sunnud  and  an  ikar- 
nameh  being  thought  necessary,  the  said  rajah  has  accordingly,  at  this  period,  delivered 
in  an  ikarnameh,  containing  eleven  distinct  articles,  and  required  a  sunnud  for  the  vil- 
lages and  lands  held  in  his  possession ;  therefore  the  villages  and  lands  enumerated  in 
the  subjoined  schedule  are  granted  to  the  said  rajah  and  his  heirs,  with  all  their  rights 
and  usages,  their  land  revenue  and  sayer,  forts  and  fortifications,  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  revenue  to  the  British  Government  in  perpetuity  ;  so  long  as  the  said  rajah,  and 
his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  observe  and  remain  faithful  to  the  several  articles  of  the 
ikarnameh  that  he  had  delivered  in,  no  molestation  or  resumption  of  the  possessions 
hereby  granted  shall  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  necessary 
that  you  all  consider  and  account  the  said  rajah  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  possessions 
in  question  ;  and  the  conduct  that  is  incumbent  on  the  said  rajah  is  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  increase  the  cultivation  and  to  improve  his  possessions,  by  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  his  good  govern- 
ance in  obedience,  loyalty,  and  attachment  to  the  British  Government. 


T^ 


Translation  of  the  Ikarnamjch  of  the  Rajah  Ruttun  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bijavmr. 

Whereas  since  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund  to  the 
dominions  and  authority  of  the  British  Government,  my  deceased  father,  the  late  Rajah 
Kissery  Sing,  Rajah  of  Bijawur,  invariably  tnanifested  his  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the 
British  Government,  and  remained  in  allegiance  and  submission  thereto  during  his  life-time^ 
and  was  recognized  and  admitted  amongst  the  chiefs  that  acknowledged  obedience  to  the 
British  Government  and  received  its  protection,  and  always  conducted  himself  in  obedience 
to  the  officers  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund :  At  this 
period,  I,  Rajah  Ruttun  Sing  (the  contracting!  party),  eldest  son  to  the  aforesaid  late 
Kajah,  with  a  view  to  confirming  my  obedience  >and  attachment  to  the  British  Govermnent> 
have  proposed,  under  my  seal  and  signature,  aiid  present  this  ikarnameh  (or  obligation  of 
allegiance)  containing  eleven  distinct  articles,  to  Mr.  John  Richardson,  agent  to  the 
Governor-general  in  Bundelcund,  and  request  a  sunnud  for  the  villages  and  lan£  no#  in  ttiy 

possession, 
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Appendix, 

No.'29«  possession,  and  composing  my  anoicut  rightful  possession.    I  therefore  hereby  declare  and 

contmned.  bind  myself  that  I  will  scrupulously  observe  all  the  articles  contained  in  this  ikamamehy  and 

never  evade  or  infringe  any  one  of  them. 

Copies  of  Treaties,       Article  1. — I  hereby  promise  and  bind  myself  on  no  occasion  to  unite  with  external  or 

internal  enemies  of  the  Honourable  Company  in  Bundelcund^  and  to  be  ever  obedient  and 
submissive  to  the  will  and  commands  of  tne  British  Government  in  all  things. 

Article  2. — If  any  one  of  my  children^  brothers  or  relations,  excite  sedition  or  disturbance 
in  the  British  territories  or  possessions,  or  the  territories  or  possessions  of  any  of  the  chiefi 
in  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  I  engage  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  prevent 
and  to  restrain  them;  and  in  the  case  of  their  persisting  in  such  conduct,  1  engage  to  unite 
my  force  with  the  British  troops  in  the  punbhment  and  suppression  of  such  persons. 

Article  3.— If  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Government  shall  fly  and  take  refuge  in 
my  territories,  on  application  from  the  oiGcers  of  the  British  Government  I  will  deliver 
^hem  up  to  the  British  Government. 

Article  4. — I  further  engage  that  I  will  never  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my  country 
to  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  robbery  or  theft ;  that  if  a  robbery  be  committed,  or  ttie 
property  of  niercliants  or  travellers  be  stolen,  in  any  of  the  villages  subject  to  my  authority, 
I  will  render  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  responsible  for  the  restitution  or  value  of  the 
property  stolen  or  robbed,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of  the  thieves  or  robbers ;  and  in 
general,  that  murderers,  and  all  other  persons  amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Government  for  crimes  committed  in  the  British  possessions^  who  may  take  refuge  in 
my  districts,  shall  be  immediately  seixed  and  delivered  over  to  the  British  authority  in 
Bundelcund. 

Article  5. — If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  the  British  authority,  although 
they  be  my  near  relations,  I  engage  to  abstain  from  every  manner  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my  country  to  them,  or  any  of 
their  relations. 

Article  0. — I  engage  not  to  enter  into  quarrels  or  disputes  with  any  chief  who  is  obedient 
or  submissive  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  quarrel  or  dispute  arise 
between  ine  and  any  of  the  other  dependents  of  the  British  Government,  in  eitner  case  I 
promise  to  submit  the  cause  of  such  dispute  for  the  decision  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  7.— -I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  through  the  Ghauts  under  my  authority,  eo 
as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  and  ill-disposed  persons  from  ascending  or  de* 
scendinc^  the  (ihauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those  passes; 
and  if  any  neighbouring  chief  or  leader  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the  British  territory 
tlirou(;h  my  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto,  I  engage  to  furnish  tM 
officers  of  the  British  (yovemment  with  information  of  the  circumstance  before  his  approadi 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  territory,  and  to  exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  obstruct  hit 
progress. 

Article  8. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  through 
any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  authority,  1  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede  thnr 
progress,  but  to  depute  respectable  anci  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them  by  the  moet 
convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies  so  long  as  tney  remain 

within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  9. — Whereas  (lopaul  Sing  and  Rao  Himmut  Sing  of  Murriddiab,  and  Zahn  Sing 
of  Hniulmaho,  and  Puddum  Sing  of  Tehcngah,  and  Gaotie  Juroadar  and  Manick  Joe  oi 
Meliit  Gauah,  have  rebelled  against  the  British  Government,  and  are  guilty  of  marauding 
and  plundering  in  the  territories  of  tliat  Government,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  will  never  h«pe 
auy  intercourse  with  the  abovo-roentioned  rebels,  but  on  the  contrary,  whenever  I  shall  hear 
of  any  o(  (heir  joint  or  separate  depredations  in  the  territories  of  the  British  GoTenuuent  ur 
any  of  its  dependents,  i  engage  to  attack  the  aggroesor  or  aggiuMon,  and  to  the  utiuert  of 

my 


t 

'^  power  punish  thetti ;  aW  in  the  efent.6f  !at6y  olT  them  feeing  $eized,  I  engage  to  deliver 
'4Iiem  tip  to  the  British  Gbvettnneiit/^'"  ^  -  ■■' •^^■'  /^^ 

reOUeSf 


,    ....       ,.  disputed  point 

6r  cause  of  difference  remaining,  T  iheirefrirfeiiereby  declare  and  promise  that  hereafter  I  will 
^Qt  dispute  or  quarrel  with  any  rcy'ab  or;dbief  on  account  of  any  village  or  lands;  if  any 

r"  LJah  or  chief  shall  dispute  or  quacr^fl.witb.me^  ,on  account  of  any  village  or  lands  claimed^ 
engage  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Britkb  Goiyernraent  and  to  abide  by  its  decision^  and 
not  to  dispute  or  quarrel  about  the  point  sayselC 

Article  11. — I  engage  that  one  of  my  confidential  servants- shall* always  be  in  attendance 
as  a  vakeel  on  the  oflScer  of  the  British  Government  in  this  province  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  his  orders ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  vakeel  being  from  any  reason  disapproved  of 
by  the  said  oflScer,  I  agree  immediately  to  appoint  another  in  bis  stead. 

26th  March  1811. 


Translation  of  a  Sunnud  granted  to  Rajah  Ruttun  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bijawar. 

-  •         •         •  ■  '  , 

Be  it  known  to  the  chowdries^  kanongoes^  &c.^  of  the  pergunnahs  of  Kutdah^  and  the 
pergunnah  of  Pawey,  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund^  that  whereas  the  deceased  Rajab 
Kissery  Sing,  the  late  Rajah  of  Bijawar,  one  of  the  respectable  hereditary  chieftains  of 
Bundelcund,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Rajah  Juggut  Raje,  since  the  period  of  the  annexation 
of  the  province  of  Bundelcund  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  Government,  invariably  con- 
ducted himself  with  obedience,  submission,  and  attachment,, and  remained  firm  in  his  alle*' 
giance,  and  in  no  instance  deviated  from  the  loyalty  and  dutiful  demeanour  that  was  due  from 
him  towards  the  British  Government ;  and  whereas  a  sunnud  granting  to  the  said  Rajah  this 
confirmation  of  the  villages  and  lands  in  his  ancient  possession,  was  promised  to  the  said 
Ilajah  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  as  soon  as  the  adjustment  of  the  disputed 
tlaim  that  formerly  existed  with  respect  to  the  right  to  the.  tuppah  of  I^^nagur  took  places 
and  that  point  havin^^  been  accordingly  adjusted  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Government ; 
and  at  this  period,  the  aforesaid  Rajah  being  dead,  and  the  Rajah  Ruttun  Sing,  the  eldesi 
aon  and  heir  to  the  deceased  Rajah,  having  succeeded,  by  the  sanction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, an  ikarnameh,  or  obligatibn  of  allegiance,  under  his  seal  and  signature,*  containing 
eleven  distinct  articles,  and  requested  a  sunnud  from  the  British  Government ;  therefore  the 
villages  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  which  were  from  ancient  t^mes  in  the  possess 
fiion  of  the  deceased  Rajah,  and  alsa  those  villages  which  were  given  to  the  aforesaid  Rajah 
by  the  British  Government  in  addition  to  his  former  possessions,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  British  Government,  with  a  view  to  confirm  and   oind  his  allegiance;  together  witn  all 
the  rights  thereof,  land  revenue,  sayer,  forts,  and  fortified  places,  are  now  confirmed  to  the 
Rajah  Ruttun  Sing  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity^  exempt  from  the  payment  of  revenue,  and  ^ 
^unjnud  for  the  same  is  hereby  granted;  so  long  as  the  said  Rajah,  and  his  heirs  or  succe^ 
sors,  shall  remain  fijrm  to  their  engagements,  and  observe  faithfully  the  terms  of  the  several 
articles  of  this  ikarnameh  or  engagement^  no  molestation  or  resumption  of  the  above  pos- 
sessions shall  have' place  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.     It  is  necessary  that  yoii  all 
consider  and  account  the  3aid  Rajah  the  lord  of  the  said  possessions;  and  the  conduct  that 
is  incumbent  on  the -said  Rajah  and  his  heirs  is,  that  he  shall  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
cultivate  and  improve  the.  said  villages  and  lands^^  .and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants,  ^nd  enjoy   the   produce  of  the  above  possession,    in  obedience,  submissioji, 
and  loyalty  to    the  British  Government.    After  thJEi  sanction   of  the   Right 'Honourable 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  shall  be  obtamed/ another  sunnud  to  the  same  eS«dt« 
signed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ooventor'-general,  shall  be  exchanged  and.  submittc^jv 
in  the  place-of  the  'present;6unnUd'gl^Ailt^'toy^e  agent  to  the  Goicernor^gener^.  '  j*r 
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Nambs  or  ViLLAOEa. 


('ojnnorTreatiM,  Tuppafa  Bijawur o 

^^-  KusibahBIjtmirKhou 

Nantaut 

Btiurgawah  Buzruch 

Bfaumitpoorah 

Puttuaeel  Zachit 

Gopaulpoorah  Buzruch    . . 

Buxwabo    

Undhur       ..  ..  ..  .• 

Decawby 

Muzgawah  Khurd 

Kuminney 

Sham  Bhorey 

Deiiiram     .. 

Mogawarry 

Sungawah  • • 

Gurkhawah 

Bhillumpoorah 

•Bohomony  Ghautky         

Pearraw 

Bboheypoorah 

Muzgawah  Khurd,  near  Moogwarry 

Dunggurpoonb  BbuitUokt 

Ghorawbjr  

Piprah  SumQUokah  

Divry  Soorckey 

Bilwv        

Bawdbow 

Cbaunrahey  

Fprab  Puttainkah  

GonhKhard        

Monkeimy  

Belgan 

Glunnairchey        

Bcrkmnpoorah 

BUlawhaw  

Daopcxv 


Biaxack 
.Bwreuj 


Tiggtney  

Satbpurro  . .         

Berrninpoorah 
Bhoharro    , , 

ThiDggorey 

Gamickpoorah      ,.         

Howarpoorah  (except  sunDud  prtn  to-j 
Kajab  Kishore  Sing)      . .  . .  j 

Banckpoorah         

Bhuggawhoh  , .         . . 

Kuodhowah  Khurd  

Fhattwarrey  

Mooreyah  

Saindphow 

Burnah 

Luskanneh  

Bumoarrah 

Loadbawra  , .  . .  . .  . . 

Mullpoorut  Khund  

Chundeah .• 

Sooikhey 

Kallurrah 

HatteabPdm        


Wawiur     .. 

Sawaur 

Barraw 

Kootwantb 

Howoe       . .        ■  • 

tiehanny    .  ■ 

Judawrah  .. 

Dui^gorcpoonh  Kurd 

Huthrey    . . 

Bhopautpoorah 

Goosxawiah 

Agrah 

Didwantb  .. 

Singpora    .. 

Lorawbey 

Bamowray  .. 
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RanDe3rpoorah 

Purganspoorah 

Bhurwanney 

Runnoopoorah 

Loonnanjepoorah,  below  the  Ghaut 

Pertaubpoorah 

Ramoney  Bhattemkah 

Surranjepoorah  Woostemka 

Gopaulpoorah  Khurd 

Sungrum  poorah 

Ramneytal 

Woodapoorah,  except  sunnud  given  to 

Rajah  Kishore  Sing 
Chotaj  Koah 
Midneypoorah 
Aundey  hunraw 
Teckoorry 
Byrawgur 
^^agawrey 
Pattiran  Booznick 
Punrow 
Punchey     . . 
Sawheyghur 
Umberpoorah  Paweyc 
Rara  Ghur 
Bagchore    . . 
Buinande    . . 
Burrandah 
Hurdooah 
Joanvranney 
Roychaur   . . 

Kalloopoorah  • 

jvaiuui        •• 
Khayrah 
Imleah        • . 
Goallant     .  • 
Bunch  Kharey 
Banjepoorah 

Puttam 

Deorey  Daronkey 

3u*hrawhey 

Puttarey  Buzruck 

IChawaugh 

jSuroudc 

fimljfoonh 


} 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Jassgavrah 
Ghooaegawah 
Mawangh  Jhallo     . . 
Woolawilley 
Bhnegawah  Khund 
Domawleypoorah   ,. 
Ruttimpoorah 

Khusgahpoore 

Kissun  Ghur 

Mamem 

Mulgawah  . .         . .         . . 

Paulley,  except  sunnud  given  to  \ 
Rajah  Bejey  Behadur   . .  J 

Taypoorah  . . 
Aumeerpoorah 
Nurrinpore,  except  sunnud  given  ^ 


•  • 


•  • 


\ 


t « 


« * 


n'A  [\]vA 


to  Rajah  Bejey  Bahadar 

Bumnowrah  Khurd 

Sungrampoorah  Khund     . . 

Dawhey 

Waofrey     . . 

Jirkurrah     . . 

Agrah 

Kooppeyah 

Jokhrun 

Butchawneah 

Kaurcowhoh 

Naggawoh  . .  • . 

Rampoor    . .  •  • 

Lewranjepoorah,  near  Satteah 

Mundanah poorah  . . 

Chaurkah    . . 

Rampoorah  Khund 

Doongreah 

Kussaor 

Muzgowah  Pohurwah 

Muthurrah  • . 

Bassrohey  . . 

Sajah  Beckrampoorah 

Gunggawaho 

Jhamtoolley 

^iJlaun 

IVuhurgawah 

Wooivy 

oairorA 

^    VI.VB2     • 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  * 
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Copies  of  Treaties. 


KholMy 
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No.  39.  Khohey 

•'"I^Jf'  Raropoor 

Copws  of  Trektiet,  Tuppah  Ri^awby  

Ac.  Ruggawley  KhaM  

Luchungawah 

Lunnowrah  . .  . .  . . 

Hatuwah 

Tuhaogoh  Khurd 

Nawahdab  

I^pput 

Punnahgur  

Sirratni 

Bhan^obanrrey    ■ .         

Bhurtfaowby 
PepperUh  . . 
Jallahpore  . . 

Owreah 

Chaupper  . . 

Puggawro 

Giuharwar 
Pahareo  Gahwafa  . . 

Paurrah 

Nundyahwab         

Burimk 

Gorrahtalleo  

Daharry     . . 

Khaunty    . . 

Ruuabeah  Domnhey 

Dhowzey 

Matbgahwah 

Laloney 

Bugwimtpoonh 

Sawoah       . .  . ,  . .  . .  , , 

Buckoan,  Nanlcar  of  Buckaej 

Ranjore  Sing 

Dhurharry  . . 

Buggawtah 

Utmur 

Rowrab 
Buddaur 
Sangney 

Sallaheyah  Gorunkey       

Hoophey 

TauDgih  Biunidt 
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Kairey       

Dulleypore,  Nokar  of  Dewao 

Ram  Sing . . 

Poochey     . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Rampoorab  . .  . .  . ,  . , 

Tuppab  Suttybey 

Sutteyhey  ., ,. 

Poongawah  

Jonab         ..         ..         

Bameney    . .        . ,         

Bhyiah 

Pipreab . . 

Sillaront 

Billazey 

Nundgawab  . .         . ,         . ,         . , 

Hurrabpore  ,. 

Wamineab  ..         

Chaytooah 

Tuppah  Dbunrempwe     ..         ..         .. 

Dhumunpore 

PutUnb 

Chemprab  . .  

Kutcl^wab ,. 

Wanddeakpootab  ,.         

Tuppab  BanjeDab 

Banjenah 

Soobbao     

MulUreh 

Baiuramnaud        ..         ..         ,.         ,. 

Timinoimmh      ..         ..        ..        ..    * 

Chanprab •■     ' 

Chain         " 

Kimjullah -    ^ 

Baaauntpowab       ..         ,.        .,         >.  *" 

Roondpoorab        ..         ..         ..       .••    " 

Villagea  aot  iitnated  in  the  T^ifpah*  .  .^    -y 
Gaurhah J    "-,in 

Burkbarrah,  ttear  Goolgaiigv  (ex—, 
opt  tbe  aunnud  gma  to  Rsjnh  > 
Kiahore  Sing)     . .         . .         J 

Goolgunge..         ..  ..  ,. 

Bawkahbah  

Paaaawlah  ..  

Puirebab 
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me 


Himmutpoonh 
Duhargtwih 

Humh 

Bidjajpore 

LKllggwth 

Hinmrneah 
Bhaouaur  Rungahwah 

Bhurtollah 

Maunh 

I^pnab 

Jua^ahwah 
Mohunpoorab 
Kawnpore,  near  Mawrah  . 

Mawrah 

Booiah 

Pinginnah  Pawe;  . . 
Taltookah  KullM^icyah     . 
Kawnpore  Kbau  .. 
Kahiureah , . 

Rubauh 

SugwaiTD   .. 

Munoeah 

Goonnaneab  . , 

Chundempoorah    , . 
Imleah  Khuaggoinka 

pQttmwTj 

Paulliin  Buiruck    . . 
Huncah 

Pullobey 

BUboh        

Hobooah  Cbuppolab 
PIppereab  Bumick 


KAay 


Batah 

Fngnb  So§KMf)mb 

Mnlia^ 


Woouaur  Kharo   . . 

Khurrundah  

Ettawah 

Hurddabwah  Kurkobo 

KauQirjr 

Tarawho 

Durbaupoorab     -^ 

Buckharrey,  and  V  . .         . ,  , 

Imteah  ..         ,.  j 

Kulkabah 

RuDwaho    .. 

Booddhoro 

Goozzabe^ab         . .         , .         . . 

Tannhey 

Hungrey 

Woordawney         

Churrab     . . 

Midioley    . . 

Sooltypoorah  

Pipperiah  Korchoo 

Puttorroo  Putnah 

Biggahey    

Buirawhah  

Imleah        

Soojaunpoorab 

Gurrawley  . . 

Muihey      .  > 

Jhagrubah..         

Mu^awah,  near  Suptolaab 
I  Juuoopoorah 

I   Moonnawhitch    (except    lunnud  ^ 
giren  to  R^ab  KUhore  Sing)    j 
I  Khumreah    KUnidc  (except    luo-  ■, 
I      nud  given  to  Rajah  Kiahore  Sing)  J 

Sirorah,  with  Diaowod  Htnea 

Dhaniuuixab     . .     ditto  , . 

Cbuhallab        ..     ditto  .. 

Dewi7  ditto  .. 
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Sliinud  granted  to  the  Chiefs  of  Matva  antl  Sirhind,  on  this  side  of  the 
Copies  of  Trcuiei,  River  Suttege. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1609,  an  ittila-nameh,  comprised  of  seven  articles,  was  issued  bjtbe 
orders  of  the  British  Government,  purporting  tnat  the  country  of  the  sirdars  of  Sirhind 
and  Malwa  having  come  under  their  protection,  Hajuh  Runject  Sing,  agreeable  to  treaty, 
had  no  concern  with  die  possessions  of  the  above  sirdars ;  that  the  British  Government 
had  no  intention  of  claiming  peshcush  or  nuzerana,  and  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
full  control  and  enjoyment  of  thtir  respective  possessions.  The  publication  of  the  abov« 
ittila-nameh  was  iniended  to  afford  every  confidence  to  the  sirdars,  that. they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  control,  and  that  those. having  po«sessions  should  remain  in  full  and  quiet  enjoj- 
ment  thereof. 

Whereas  several  zemindars,  and  other  subjects  of  the  cbiefs  of  this  country,  hare  pre- 
ferred complaintt  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  who,  having  in  view  the  tenor 
of  the  above  ittila-nameh,  have  not  attended,  nnd  will  not  in  futnre  pay  attention  to 
them;  for  instance,  on  the  15lh  June  1811,  Dellnwer  Ali  Khail  of  Satnana,'  compluned 
to  the  resident  of  Delhi  against  the  officers  of  Rajah  Saheb  Sing,  for  jewels  and  other 

Eroperty  said  to  have  been  seized  by  them,  who  in  reply  observed,  "  diat  the  encb*  of 
amana  being  in  the  omaldery  of  Rajan  Saheb  Sing,  this  complaint  should  be  made  to  him,'" 
and  also  on  the  12th  July  1811,  Dussounder  Sin;^  and  Goonmook  Sinff  complained  to 
Colonel  Ochterlony,  aj^ent  to  the  Govern  or- general,  against  Sirdar  Cfinrrut  Sing  for 
dieir  shares  of  property,  fkc. ;  and  in  reply  it  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  urzee,  thit 
"  Since  during  the  period  of  three  years  no  claim  was  preferred  against  Churmt  Sln^  by 
any  of  his  brotherst  nor  even  the  name  of  any  co-partner  mentiooedi.  and  since  it  wu 
adveruse<l  In  the  ittila-nameh  delivered  to  the  slrdara,  that  evety  chief  sbould  remain 
in  the  quiet  and  full  possession  of  his  domains,  their  petition  could  not  be  atteoded  tou** 
The  insertion  of  these  answers  to  complaints  is  intended  as  examplea*  and  also  that 
it  may  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  every  zemindar  andother  snbjecta,  (bat  the  attain* 
ment  of  justice  is  to  be  expected  from  their  respective  chieEi  only,  that  tbey  amy  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  swerve  from  the  observance  of  subordination.  It  is  therefore 
highly  incumbent  upon  the  rajahs  and  other  sirdars  on  this  side  of  the  river  Sutle^r, 
that  they  explain  this  to  their  respective  subjects  and  court  their  confidence;  that  it  taay 
be  clear  to  tnem  that  complaints  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Govemment  will  be  of  no 
avail,  and  that  they  consider  their  respective  sirdars  as  the  source  of  Justice,  and  thatof  tbetr 
free  will  and  accord  they  observe  uniform  obedience. 

And  whereas,  according  to  the  first  proclamation,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government  to  interfere  m  the  possessions  of  the  sirdars  of  this  country,  it  is  nerertbelei^ 
for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  community,  particularly  necetMU;  to 
give  general  information,  that  several  sirdars  have,  since  the  last  incursioo  of.  Biyab 
Runjeet  Sing,  wrested  the  estates  of  others  and  deprived  them  of  their  lawfuIposseMoa^ 
and  that  in  the  restoration  they  have  used  delays  until  detachments  from  the  British  MIlA 
have  enforced  restitution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ranee  of  Jeera,  the  sikhs  of  f^nlitt,  llw 
talooks  of  Karowley  and  Chehloundy,  and  village  of  Cbeeba;  and  the  reastiD  at-mA 
delays  and  evasions  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  temporary  enjovment  of  tba  ffl 
and  subjecting  the  ownem  to  irremediable  losses.  It  is  therefore  oy  order  t^  the 
Government  hereby  proclaimed,  that  if  any  of  the  sirdars  or  others  Have  ibrcdl  * 
possession  of  the  estates  of  others,  or  otherwise  injured  the  lawful  owiiCiB,  it  it 
that.  iH-forc  the  occurrence  of  any  complaint,  the  proprietsr  should  be  Mtit6adfc-I 
means  to  defer  the  restoration  of  the  property  ;  in  which,  however,  should  dt^lays  be  nude 
and  the  interference  of  the  British  authority  become  requisite,  the  rrvi-nucs  uf  the  estate 
from  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  lawful  proprietor,  together  with  whatever  other  kwses 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  place  may  sustain  from  the  march  of  troops  &hall  without  unipU 
be  demanded  from  the  oflnidii^  P^T^i  *'><1  for  d'    '    "  '  '  lent  onkfA, 
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penalty,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of  the  offender,  shall  be  levied,  No.  fl9« 

agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  British  GovemmenL 

Loodiana, 
22d  August  1811. 


(Signed) 


D.   OCHTERLONY, 

Agent  to  Governor-general 


Copies  of  Trectiet, 
Ac 


Translatiom  of  a  Sunnud  granted  to  Dewan  GcpatilSing. 

To  the  mutsuddies  employed  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Government,  to  the  jaj^iredars,  the 
krories,  chowdries,  and  kanongoes,  present  and  future,  of  the  pergunnah  ofPunwarry,  in 
the  province  of  Buudelcund :  Be  it  known,  that  whereas  the  Dewan  Gopaul  oing, 
impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  acknowledged  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  BritiMi 
Government,  has  voluntarily  and  sincerely  professed  his  obedience  and  submission  to  that 
Government,  and  whereas  he  has  attended  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  foigive* 
new  of  his  former  offences,  and  has  presented  an  obligation  of  allegiance  expressive  of  his 
obedience  and  submission,  comprising  seven  distinct  articles,  signed  and  sealed  by  himself; 
and  whereas  the  forgiveness  oi  contrite  offenders,  and  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
defendants,  are  consistent  with  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  British  Government; 
therefore^  and  in  pursuance  of  those  benevolent  principles^  the  villages  of  Cierowally,  &c. 
and  others  in  the  pejf[unnah  aforesoid,  agreeably  to  the  subjoined  schedule,  are  hereby 
granted  in  nankar,  erclusive  of  alienated  lands,  to  the  said  JDewan  Gopaul  Sing^  to  be 
enjoyed  by  him  and  by  his  successors  in  perpetuity ;  and  so  long  as  the  said  Gopaul  Sing 
shall  continue  strictly  and  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  obligation  of  aUegianoe 
the  aforesaid  villages  shall  never  be  resumed. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  said  Dewan  Gopaul  Sing  to  render  the  inhalHtants  and 
peasantry  of  the  aforesaid  villages  contentea  and  grateful  by  hb  good  government,  to 
direct  his  utmost  endeavours  to  tlie  promotion  of  their  comfort  and  happiness,  and  to 
afford  no  asylum  to  thieves  and  robbers  in  any  one  of  those  villages.  It  is  tne  duty  of  the 
inhabitants  to  consider  the  said  Dewan  Gopaul  Sing  as  the  jagniredar  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned villages,  to  acknowledge  his  title  to  tne  privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to 
them,  to  evince  no  opposition  or  disobedience  whatever  to  the  said  Dewan  Gopaul  Sing^ 
nor  require  from  him  tne  annual  renewal  of  his  sunnud. 

This  sunnud,  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
general  in  0>uncil9  shall  be  considered  as  valid  and  in  fiill  force. 


SciusDULX  of  the  Villages  composing  Dewan  Gopaul  Singes  Jaghire. 

No.  ofVlDaset. 


MoDJat  and  Gurrowley  Cottah 

Kurtoul  «• 

Kaunergopoie  .  • 

Ktmnawrah 

T^tfawrah 

Anauopore 

Biduurrab  •• 

BhaneaiPteiih    •• 

Koolwarro 

i<ucMiiiuneaf 


I'urrarean 

Potareah 

Putchwarrah 

Svttaheah 

Botdiore 

Oui^gekwharrah    • 

Bhnttowrah  Khard 


N6.orVillafM. 

•  •  1 

•  •  1 

•  •  I 

•  •  1 
..  1 
.•  1 

•  •  1 


i8 


1 


Sutaipoce 
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continwtJ.  TRANSLATION  of  the  Ikarnameh  of  thc  Cliobey  Dareao  Sing^  late  Kllledar 

—  of  Calitiger,  dated  19th  Jane  1812. 

Copies  of  Treatiesi 

&c.  I^  Chobrt  Dareao:  Whereas  the  rulers  of  the  British  Government,  at  the  period  of 

thc  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Bundelcuod  to  the  British  po88e«8ionf|  after  having 
entered  into  an  ikarnameb,  or  written  engagement  of  allegiaucej  with  a  view  to  the  more 
firmly  binding  me  to  a  faithful  discharge  and  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  several 
articles  of  the  engagement,  thc  British  Ciovernment  granted  me  a  sunnud  in  perpetuity, 
generation  after  generation,  for  thc  jaghirc  of  Calinger,  including,  the  fortress;  but  on 
my  part  and  that  of  my  partners,  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  ikarnameh  were  not  observed 
and  adhered  to  in  the  manner  that  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  observe  and  adhere  to 
them ;  notwithstanding,  the  British  rulers  considered  our  crimes  as  false  steps,  and 
contented  themselves  finally  by  resuming  the  possession  of  the  fortress,  the  cause  of  our 
refractoriness,  and  granted  at  my  request  the  villages  Paldeo,  &c.  in  the  perguDuah  of 
Bhctry  and  Korris,  &c.  in  lieu  of  my  share  of  the  villages  of  the  former  jagbire :  where- 
fore I  the  contracting  party,  of  my  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  have  aeiivered  in  this 
ikarnameh,  and  hereby  engage  that  I  will  firmly  abide  by,  fiilfil,  and  discbarge  the  terms 
of  the  several  articles  thereof 

Article  1.— If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  the  Britbh  authority, 
although  they  be  my  near  relations,  I  engage  to  abstain  from  every  manner  of  firiencUy 
intercourse  with  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my  country  to- 
them,  or  any  of  their  relations. 

Article  2. — 1  engage  not  to  enter  into  quarrels  or  disputes  with  any  chief  who  is 
obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  quarrel  or  di^ 
pute  arise  between  me  and  any  of  the  other  dependents  of  the  British  Ch)veniment,  in 
either  case  1  promise  to  submit  the  cause  of  such  disputes  for  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government. 

Article  3.— I  engage  to  guard  uU  the  passes  through  the  Ghauts  under  my  authority, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  and  ill-disposed  persons  from  ascending  or 
descending  the  Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those 
passes.  And  if  any  neighbouring  chief  or  leader  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the 
British  territory  through  my  possession,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto^  I 
engage  to  furnish  the  officers  of  the  British  Government  with  information  of  thecircum* 
stances  before  his  approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  territory ;  and  to  exert  my 
utmost  efforts  to  obstruct  his  progress. 

Article  4. — Whenever  the  British  troops  sliall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
through  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  authority,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 
impede  their  |)rogress,  but  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them 
by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies,  so  long  as 
they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possession. 

Article  b.^^l  agree  to  reside  with  my  family  and  children  in  one  of  the  villages' form- 
ing my  jaghire.     If  I  wisli  to  reside  in  or  build  a  dwelling  in  thc  territories  uf  any  of  the 
chiefs  dependent  on  thc  British  (lovernment,  I  shall  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Briti.*»li  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  tlie  permission  of  the 
British  Government. 

Article  G. — I  engage  not  only  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  marauders,  plauderen, 
robbers,  or  other  evil-disposed  psrsons,  either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  BuodelcmHl, 
or  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  let-them  shelter  or  remain 
in  any  of  thc  villages  of  my  jaghirc,  but  to  give  evecy  information  I  may  possesa  rqjvd- 
ing  their  haunts  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government :  and,  if  possible,  I  promise  Id 
seize  and  deliver  them  up  to  the  British  Government :  I  promise  to  di«contiaue  all  inter- 
course uud  correspondence  with  the  above  persons,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  disputes 
with  any  of  tl»e  servants  or  adhereals  qt  the  -Aritisk  Qoverameni.  If  evcMuaUf  a  dtopQie 
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should  arUe  between  aay  of  iba  adberenti  of  the  British  Goverament^  I  fhrth^  ^^gH^        ^-  ^* 
to  afford  no  assistance  to  either  party,  without  the  orders  of  the  British  OovernmeAf,  umihmL 

but  to  remain  quietly  within  my  own  territory,  in  complete  obedience  to  the  British  q^^^  ofTreaties, 
OoTemment*  ^     ^^^ 

Article  7* — If  &ny  sublect  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge  in  any 
of  the  villages  of  my  jagblre,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  np  such  absconder  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  Government ;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  to  apprehend  the  fugitive^ 
I  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  nor  impede  such  person,  but  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  fbgitive :  I  fbrtner  engage  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  in  all  transactions  which  shall  occur  after  the  date  of  this  obligationi, 
and  shall  be  issued  by  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  and  never  to  excite  con>- 
motions  or  disturbances  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Article  8.— I  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  subject 
to  my  authority;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be  stolen 
or  robbed  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages  re- 
sponsible for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  of  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of  the 
tnief  or  robber  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  any  person  charged  with  murder,  or 
amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territory,  take 
refufire  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  off(^nders  to 
the  British  Government,  or  make  the  zemindar  appear  before  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government. 

Article  9. — Whereas  the  villages  of  Paldeo,&c.  which  I  have  now  obtained  in  jagbir)9, 
have  been  heretofore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  and  regulations,  if 
any  decree  in  any  suit  shall  have  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zemindars  of  the  vil- 
lages aforesaid,  and  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  any  such  decree  shall  be  issued, 
through  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general  for  the  time  being,  I  hereby  engage  to  obey 
and  fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  courts  of  justice  ;  in  such  case  1  also  en^ige  to  keep  an  authorized  agent  with 
the  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  10. — If  in  the  villages  of  Paldeo,  &c.,  which  I  have  received  in  jaghire,  any 
arrears  of  revenue  or  tncceavee»  shall  remain  due  to  the  British  Government  oy  the  ze- 
mindars, I  engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Gov^rnmeili, 
without  any  pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 


Transection  of  a  Sunnuo  granted  to  Chobey  Dareao  Sing,  dated  4th  July  1812. 

Bk  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  lumongoes,  and  zemindars,  present  and  to  come,  of  the 
pergunnah  of  Bhitry  and  Konis,  &c.  in  the  zillah  of  Bundelcund :  That  whereas  at  the 
time  of  the  delivering  up  the  fortress  of  Calin^er  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government, 
an  engagement  was  entered  into  with  the  said  Chobey  Dareao  Sing,  that  in  lieu  of  those 
villages  of  the  former  jaghire,  granted  in  his  name,  wluch  he  should  transfer  to  the 
British  Government,  he  should  receive  his  share  fn  exchange  thereof,  over  and  above  the 
shares  of  Nawnl  Kishwur,  &c.  seven  shares,  oonsequentiy  tlie  afoi^esaid  Chobey  bas 
delivered  in  a  request  to  receive  the  villages  of  Pteldeo,  Ac.  villagea  according  to  ibe 
statement  underneath  belonging  to  the  pefstwnahs  idK>ve  mentioned.  For  wiiiek  reHson 
the  villages  aforesaid,  with  the  revenues  ami  duties,  and  their  rights  and  appurtenanbe^ 
except  the  alienated  lands,  which  are  not  included  in  the  settlement  ift  the  British  Ga^ 
vemment,  in  lieu  of  the  villages  transferred  from  his  former  iaghire,  tb^ber  with  lUe 
villages  of  his  former  jaghire  which  were  not  transferred  to  the  British  Oovemment,  in 
conformity  to  the  underneath  statement,  afe  hereby  granted  the  afoneMiid  Chobey  Dareao 
Sing  in  perpetuity,  generation  after  geiieratkwi  m*  ever,  as  ounfcs#rby  (be  BlritlsbOo(> 

VI.  4  C  vemment. 
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No.  29*         ▼eromefit.    As  leni^  as  the  aforesaid  Cbobey  Dareao  Sing  and  hU  lieirs  shall  remain  firAi 

amimMMd.  5Q(|  (aithful  in  the  fnll  discharge  of  the  terms  of  the  several  articles  of  tiie  ikariiameh,  or 

CoDies  of  Treaties,  ^^*^*^"  engagement  which  be  has  entered  Into  with  the  British  Government,  the  afore* 

&c.  ^'^  villages  shall  remain  ui  the  possession  of  the  said  Chobey  Dareao  Sing  and  his  beira 

for  ever,  free  and  unmolested.    li  is  necessary  that  yon  should  consider  the  aforesaid 

Chobey  Dareao  Sing  the  rent-free  landholder  and  controller  uf  the  said  villages,  and  that 

you  do  repair  to  his  presence,  and  iu  all  tbincs  endeavour  to  promote  his  ailvantage ;  it 

also  is  proper  and  incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Dareao  Sing,  to  encourage  and  u«e 

bis  endeavours  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  to  exert 

bis  means  to  cultivate  and  render  populous  and  productive  his  villages,  and  to  enjoy  the 

produce  in  good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government, 


ViLLAGis  of  Perounnah  Bhity  and 

KoKis,  &c. 

Fkldeo    .. 
Beharrah 
Buglohey 
Rhottahha 
Rewtah  .. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Villages  of  tlic  former  Jaohire,  exclusive 

to  the  Exchange. 

Dtah 1 

Cliundoarrah i 


Saho,  with   Diamond   Mine, 
one    part 
share 


Sayer  Nowah  Gowah,  eighths 
part  included  in  the  sunnud  I         _  inn— - 
of  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  f        ^  villages, 
his  mother  • .         -^  — 

Villages  of  Pergunnaii  Burqiiur. 

Suzwar   ••         •• 
Lallahpore 
Doorwah 
Khurha  •  • 
Burbowley         •  • 

5  Villages. 


Diamond   Mine,^ 
of  the    eighth  > 

•  •         •  •         •  •  J 

Doorgapoor    with    Diamond  \ 
Mines,  except  the  sonnud  > 
of  Rajah  Kisbore  Sing    • .  J 


4  VU.ages. 


•  • 


•  • 


Translation  of  the  Ikarnaheu  oP  Navut  Kuhwur  and  the  Relict  of  Bkerit  Jew 

Chobey,  dated  19tb  June  1812. 


Ws,  Nawul  Kishwur  and  the  reliot  of  Bherit  Jew  Cbobev :  Whereas  the  Britiah  Govern- 
ment^ at  the  period  of  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund  to  the  Briiidi  poaseationa^ 
after  having  entered  into  an  ikamameb,  or  written  enflaffement  of  aUegiRnce,  with  a  new 
to  the  more  firmly  binding  to  a  faithful  dischaige  and  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  aevend 
articles  of  the  engagement,  the  British  Government  ^nted  a  sunnud  in  perpetuity,  geiMi- 
ration  after  generation,  for  the  jaghire  of  Calinger,  mcluding  the  fortress ;  and  whereas*  by 
the  consent  of  the  sharers,  the  nuLrnameh  and  aunmd  were  in  the  name  of  the  Chobey 
Dareao  Sing  only ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  said  Chobev  asd  that  of  hia  partner*  the  teniia 
of  the  aforesaid  ikamameh  were  not  observed  and  aimered  to  in  the  manner  that  it  waa 
incumbent  on  the  above  persons  to  obserw  and  adhere  to  tlMiit>;  notwithstandinr*  tha 
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Brkish  rulers  cooaicWred*  our  Crimea  ai.A^a^.j^py^iiipd  f9<H^aiite4  ibemfdives  finally  by        .\IfDji49« 
resiUDing  the  possensioQ  of.  the  forUessj  ^  cai&M  of  our  reC^iieioiiiwia,  asd  granted  at  ow 
Ma«iest  villaget  Baasaut^  &e,  ia  the  pargunnah  of  Bbatry  pud  Koiie$,  &c.  in  lieu  ^  ^  |s    •    .^ 
Tillages  of  the  former  ja^bm:  «here(are«  wHii  oonlFafitiiig  party,  of  our  own  free  will  and  ^^V^'^ 
:  pleasure,  have  deU?erea  tbia  ikaroavi^,  apd  hereby  ^ngaga  toat  we  will  firnily  abide  by 
and  fulfil  and  disobaige  the  terms  of  the*  several  articles  thereof. 

Article  1. — If  any  of  the  surrounding  cbWs  rebel  agamst  the  British  authority,  although 
they  be  our  near  relations,  ire  engage  to  abstain  from  every  manner  of  (Viendly  intercourse 
witn  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  6r  gire  protection  in  oar  country  to  them  or  any  of 
their  relations. 

Article  2. — We  engage  not  to  enter  into  quarrels  or  disputes  with  any  chief  who  is 
obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  quarrel  or  dispute 
arise  between  us  and  any  of  the  other  dependents  of  the  British  Government,  in  either  case 
we  promise  to  submit  the  cause  of  such  disputes  for  the  decision  .of  the  British  Government. 

Article  3. — We  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  through  the  Ghauts  under  our  authority, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  and  ill-disposed  persons  fVom  ascending  the 
Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  througn  any  of  those  passes ;  and  if  any 
neighbouring  chiefs  or  leaders  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the  British  territory 
through  our  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto,  we  engage  to  furpiJ^ 
the  onicers  of  the  British  Gtoremaient  with  information  of  the  circumstances  before  their 
approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  our  territory,  and  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  obstruct 
their  progress. 

Article  4. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  asoend  the  Ghauts  through 
any  of  the  passes  subject  to  our.  authority,  we  a<>ree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede 
their  progress,  but  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  tliem  by  the 
most  convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies  so  loi^  as  they 
remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  our  possessions. 

Article  5. — We  agree  to  reside  with  our  families  and  children  in  one  of  the  villages 
forming  our  jnghire.  If  we  wish  to  reside  in  or  build  a  dwelling  in  the  territories  of  any 
of  the  chiefs  dependent  on  the  British  Government,  we  shall  first  obtain  the  permisaioB  of 
the  British  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  the  permission  of  the  British 
Government. 

Article  6. — We  agree  not  only  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  marauders,  plunderers, 
robbers,  or  other  evU-disposed  persons,  either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund, 
or  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  let  them  shelter  or  remain  in 
any  of  the  villages  of  our  jaghire,  but  to  give  every  information  we  may  possess  regarding 
their  hatnits  to  the  officers  of  Government,  and  if  possible,  I  promise  to  seize  and  deliver 
them  up  to  the  British  Government :  we  promise  to  discontinue  all  intercourse  and  corres* 
pondence  with  the  above  persons,  and  to  avoid  ent.ering.into  disputes  with  any  of  the  servants 
or  adherents  of  the  British  Government.  If  eventually  a  dispute  should  arise  between  any 
of  the  adherents  of  the  British  Government,  we  further  engage  to  afford  no  assistance  to 
either  party  without  the  orders  of  the  British  Government,  but  to  remain  quietly  within 
our  territory  in  complete  obedience  to  the  British  Government. 

Article  7. — If  any  subject  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge  in  anv 
of  the  villages  of  our  jaghire,  we  enj^age  on  requisition  to  seize  and  deliver  up  sueh 
absconder  to  the  officers  of  the  Britiim  Government ;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  Britbh  Government  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  we  engage  not  only  not  to 
obstnKt,  but  to  unite  with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive ;  we  further  do  engage 
to  obey  the  onlers  of  the  nvil  and  criminal  courts  in  all  transactions  which  shall  occur  after 
the  date  of  this  obligation,  and  shall  be  issued  by  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  and 
never  to  excite  commotions  or  disturbances  in'  any  manner  whatever. 

Article  8.— We  engage  never  to  li^bour  thiev^  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  subject 
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r  •  No.  29-  to  our  authority  ;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellera  be  i 

continued,  or  robbed  in  any  of  our  villages,  we  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages  n 

"1  .     ~rTi  sible  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property «  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivering  < 

Copies  of  XrcotieSf  ^j^j^ji  ^^  robber  to  tlie  British  Government;  ami  if  any  person  chamd  with  murcl 

^'  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  witish  territory 

refu^  in  any  of  our  villages,  we  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  sudi  offenc 
the  British  bovernment,  or  make  the  zemindars  appear  before  the  officers  of  the  I 
Government. 

Article  9. — Whereas  the  village  of  Bessant,  &c.,  which  we  have  now  obtained  in  ja 
have  been  heretofore  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  and  regulations:  ] 
decree  in  any  suit  shall  liavc  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zemindars  of  the  vi 
aforesaid,  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  anv  sudi  decree  shall  be  issued  tfa 
the  agent  to  the  Governor- general  for  the  time  bemg:  we  hereby  enfijage  to  obe; 
fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  our  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  i 
British  courts  of  justice.  We  engage  to  keep  an  authorized  agent  witn  the  agent  c 
British  Government. 

Article  10. — ^If  in  the  village  of  Bessant,  &c.,  which  we  have  received  in  jaghire,  any  a 
of  revenue  or  siccavee  shall  remain  due  to  the  British  Government  by  tlie  zemindai 
engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Government  withoi 
pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 


Translation  of  a  Sunncd  granted  to  the  Chobey  Ncntut  Kishwur,  and  the  RelicI 

Bkerit  Jue  Ckobey  ;  dated  4th  July  1812. 

Be  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  and  zemindars  of  the  peigunnah  ofBhetr 
Kones,  in  the  zillali  of  Bundelcund,  that  whereas,  at  the  time  of  delivering  over  the  fc 
of  Calin^cr  to  tiie  officers  of  the  British  Government,  an  engagement  was  entered  int< 
Chobey  >iawul  Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jue  Chobey,  proprietors  of  two  shar 
of  eiglit  shares  of  the  former  jaghire  of  Calinger,  for  which  a  sunnud  was  granted  i 
name  of  Ciiobey  Dareao  Sing,  the  late  killedar  of  Calinger,  that  in  lieu  of  whatever  p 
of  their  shares  of  the  villages  and  lands,  included  in  the  jaj^iire  aforesaid,  should  be 
ferred  to  the  British  Government,  the  said  Chobey  Nawuf  Kishwur,  and  the  relict  uf  1 
Jue  Chobey  aforesaid,  should  receive  an  equivalent  from  the  British  Government;  ai 
in^ly,  the  said  Chobey  Nawul  Kishwur,  and  the  relict  of  Blierit  Jue  Chobey  aforesaid 
delivered  in  a  request  to  receive  the  villages  of  Bessawuut,  &c.  as  detailed  in  the  u 
neath  statement,  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  pergunnahs;  for  which  leaso 
\illages  aforesaid,  with  their  revenues  and  duties,  and  all  their  rights  and  appurten 
except  the  alienated  lands  which  are  not  included  in  the  settlement  of  the  British  Gt 
ment,  in  lieu  of  their  shares  of  the  villages,  together  with  the  villages  of  their  former  ji 
which  were  not  transferred  to  the  British  Government  in  conformity  to  the  imdei 
statement,  arc  hereby  granted  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Nawul  Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  1 
Jue  Chobey  in  perpetuity,  generation  after  generation  for  ever,  as  nankar,  bv  the  I 
Government.  As  long  as  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Nawul  Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  \ 
Jue  Chobey  and  their  heirs  shall  remain  firm  and  faithful  in  the  full  discharge  of  the 
(if  the  several  articles  of  the  ikarnameh,  or  written  engagement,  which  they  have  ei 
into  with  tlie  British  Government,  the  aforesaid  villages  shall  remain  in  the  poeeesi 
the  said  Chobey  Nawul  Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jue  Chobey  for  erer»  At 
unmolested.  It' is  necessary  that  you  should  consider  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Nawul  KJ 
and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jue  Chobey  the  rent-free  landholders  and  controllers  of  tlu 
villages,  and  tliat  you  do  repair  to  their  presence,  and  in  all  things  endeavour  to  pr 
their  advantage.  It  also  is  proper  and  incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Nawul  Ki 
and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jue  Chobey  to  encourage  and  use  their  endeavours  for  the  o 
and  happiness  of  tlio  zemindars  and  ryotSj  and  to  exert  their  best  .nieana  to  edtiwml 
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render  popa!<nis  mA  pr6dufct{y#  the*'  fHlig^;  and  to  enjoy  ib^  produee  in  g^od  Aith  and         NA"-«9i 
loyalty  toirards  the  British  Goremnient. 


VlLLAOBl  of  PuOUVliaB  BhITRT 

and  KoNit. 

Bhysant 

Buggtinpore  •«        .«         »»         «« 

Burwara  ' 

Bemhar  . .         « .  « . 

Muckree  

Bamch  ••        ••         v         •• 

Jhftnee  


.     7 


y  ii.LAaas  of  the  former  Jaghire,  exclu- 
live  of  the  Ezcbaoge. 

Koharee   . .  . .         . .         •  •     i 

Oauzepore,  with  diarooiid  mbe  • .     i 

Roypanee,  with  diamond  mine  •  •         •  •     i 

8eho,  with  diamood  mine,  \ 
(foorth  share)  / 
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Copies  of  Treaties, 


Translation  of  the  Ikarnambh  of  the  Chobey  Chitiersaul,  and  the  Mother  of 

.     Ckfibeg  Chitiersa^  th^  llHh  June  1812. 

We,  Chobey  Chittersaid,  and  the  mother  of  Ghittersatil :  Whereas  the  British  Govern^ 
ment,  at  the  period  of  the  aoquistlion  of  the  proirinoe  of  Bunddcund  to  the  British  posses- 
sions,  after  having  entered  into  an  ikamameh,  or  written  engai?enient  of  allegiance,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  firmly  binding  to  a  (kithful  discharge  and  fulfilment  of  terms  of  the  several 
articles  of  the  engagement,  the  Britteh  Government  granted  a  sunnud  in  perpetuity,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  for  the  jaghire  of  Calinger,  including  the  fortress,  dv  consent  of 
the  several  sharers,  the  ikamameh  and  nunnud  were  in  the  name  of  Chobey  Dareao  Sing 
only ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  above  Chobey,  and  that  of  the  other  partners,  the  terms  of 
the  aforesaid  ikamameh  were  not  observed  and  adhered  to  in  the  manner  that  it  was  incum- 
bent to  observe  and  adhere  to  th^m ;  notwithstanding,  the  British  rulers  considered  our 
crimes  as  false  steps,  alKl  contented  themselves  finally  by  resuming  the  possession  of  the 
fortress,  the  cause  of  our  refractoriness,  and  granted,  at  our  request,  the  villages  Baretpore, 
&c.  in  thepergunnah  of  Bhetry  and  Konis,  in  lieu  of  tlie  villa|;es  of  the  former  jadiire. 
Wherefore  we,  the  contracting  parties,  of  our  own  free  will  and  j^asure,  have  deUverea  this 
ikamameh,  and  hereby  engage  that  we  will  firmly  abide  by  and  fulfil  and  discharge  the 
terms  of  the  several  articles  thereof. 

Article  1. — ^If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  the  British  authority,  although 
they  be  our  near  relations,  we  engage  to  abstain  frova  every  manner  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  in  our  country  to  them  or  any  of 
their  relations. 

Article  2.— *We  enpige  aot  to  enter  into  quarrels  of  disputes  with  any  chief  who  is 
obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Government  ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  quarrel  or  dispute 
arise  between  us  and  any  of  the  other  dependents  of  the  British  Govemraent,  in  either  case 
we  promise  to  submit  tfaie  cause  of  such  disputes  for  the  decision  of  the  British  Govemmeot. 

Article  3.— We  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  through  the  Ghauts  under  our  authority, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  or  ill-dtsposra  persons  from  ascending  or  descend- 
ing the  Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those  passes  ;  and  if 
any  neighbouring  chiefs  or  leaders  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the  British  territory 
tlirouffh  our  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto,  we  enga^  to  furnish 
the  officers  of  the  British  Government  with  information  of  the  circumstances  before  their 

approach 
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No.  S9*         approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  our  territory,  and  to  exeK  our  utmost  efforts  to  obstruct 

rnntinufd,  their  progress. 

( 'opies  of  Treaties        Article  4. — Whenever   the  British  troops  shall  have   occasion  to  ascend   the  Ghaiuts 

^e.  '  through  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  our  authority,  we  a^ree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 

impe<fe  their  progress,  but  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them 

by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies  so  long  as 

they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  our  possessions. 

Article  5. — We  agree  to  reside  with  our  families  and  children  in  one  of  the  villages  forming 
ourjaghire.  If  we  wish  to  reside  in,  or  build  a  dwelling  in  the  territories  of  any  of  the 
chieftt  dependent  on  the  British  Government,  we  shall  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
British  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  the  permission  of  the  Government. 

Article  6.—- W^e  engage  not  only  to  have  no  cofinexion  with  any  marauders,-  plunderers, 
robbers,  or  other  evil- disposed  persons,  either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Bundelcund, 
or  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  let  tnem  shelter  or  remain  in 
any  of  the  villages  of  our  jaghire,  but  to  give  every  information  we  may  possess  regardii^ 
their  haunts  to  the  officers  of  government,  and  if  possible,  we  promise  to  seize  and  deliver 
them  up  to  the  British  Government.  We  promise  to  discontinue  all  intercourse  and  corres- 
pondence  with  the  above  persons,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  disputes  with  any  of  the  servants 
or  adherents  of  the  British  Government.  If,  eventually,  a  dispute  should  arise  between  any 
of  the  adherents  of  the  British  Government,  we  further  engage  to  afford  no  assistance  to 
either  party  without  the  orders  of  Government,  but  to  remain  quietly  within  our  own  terri- 
tory, in  complete  obedience  to  the  British  Government. 

Article  7. — If  any  subject  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge  in  any 
of  tlie  villages  of  our  jaghire,  we  engage  to  seise  and  deliver  up  such  absconder  ^o  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government ;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  we  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede. such 
person,  but  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive ;  we  further  eog^ge  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  all  transactions  which  shall  occur  after  the 
date  of  this  obligation,  and  shall  be  issued  by  the  agent  to  the  Governor  •general,  and  never 
to  excite  commotion  or  disturbances  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Article  8. — We  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  subject 
to  our  authority  ;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be  stolen  or 
robbed  in  any  of  our  villages,  we  promise  to  render  the  cemiiidar  of  snch  villages  responsible 
for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of  the  thief  or 
robber  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  any  person  charged  with  murder,  or  amenable  to 
the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territo^,  take  refuge  in  auT 
of  our  villages,  we  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offender  to  the  British 
Government,  or  make  the  zemindars  appear  before  the  officers  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  9. — Whereas  the  villages  of  Baretpore,  &c.  which  we  have  now  obtained  in 
jaghire,  have  been  heretofore  subiect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  lai^s  and  regulations, 
if  any  decree  in  any  suit  shall  have  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zemindars  of  the 
villages  aforesaid,  and  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  such  decree  shall  be  issued' 
through  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general  for  the  time  being,  we  hereby  engage  to  obey* 
and  fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  our  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tm 
British  courts  of  justice  in  such  case;  we  also  engage  to  keep  an  authorized  agent  with  the. 
agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  10. — If  in  the  villages  of  Baretpore,  &c.  which  we  have  received  in  jaghire,  any 
arrears  of  revenue  or  siccave  shall  remain  due  to  the  British  Government  by  the  seniiidftr, 
wc  enc^age  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Goverimient»  without  i 
any  pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 

Dated  the  19th  June  1812. 
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Trahslatioic  of  a  Scmnmgrtnttd  t#  Ckabi}f  CkiUitHM  And  bis  Mother; 

dated  4tb  July  1812. 

Bb  it  known  to  the  cbowdries^  kanongpes,.  and  Eemindars  of  the  pergunnali  of  Bhetry  and  ^^^'f^^  ^^^  * 

Kones,  in  the  zillah  of  Banddcund,  that  whereas  at  the  time  of  deliveriiig  over  the  fortress 
of  Calinger  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  an  engagement  was  entered  into  that 
Chobey  ChtttetBauI  and  his  mother,  proprietors  of  two  shares  out  of  the  eight  shares  of  the 
former  jaghire  of  Calinger,  for  which  a  sunnud  was  granted  in  the  name  of  Chobey  Dareao 
8in|^,  the  late  killedar  of  CaliUMf,  that  in  lien  of  whatever  portion  of  their  share  of  their 
Tillages  and  lands  included  in  &0  jaghire  afbresaid  should  oe  transferred  to  the  British 
Government,  the  said  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his  mother  aforesaid  should  receive  an  equi- 
valent from  the  British  OovertnMnt ;  acoordingly,  the  said  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his 
mother  aforesaid  have  delivered  in  a  request  to  receive  the  villages  of  Barretpore,  .&c  as 
detailed  in  the  underneath  statement,  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  pergunnah;  for 
which  reason  the  villages  aforesaid,  with  tl^ir  revenues  aad  duties  «id  all  their  rights  and 
appurtenances,  except  the  alienated  lands  which  are  not  included  in  the  settlement  of  tha 
British  Government,  in  lieu  of  the  villages  transferred  from  the  former  jafrhire,  togethar 
with  the  villages  of  their  former  jaghire  which  were  not  transferred  to  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  in  conformitjr  to  the  underneath  statement,  are  hereby  granted  the  aforesaid  Chobey 
Cbittersaul  and  bis  mother  ia  perpetuity^  generation  after  generation  for  ever,  as  nankar, 
by  the  British  Government.  As  long  as  the  aforesaid  Cb<^^  Cbittersaul  and  his  mother, 
and  their  heirs,  shall  remain  firm  and  faithful  in  the  full  diseharge  of  the  terma  of  the 
several  articles  of  the  ikamameh  or  written  engagement,  which  they  have  entered  into  witb 
the  British  Government,  the  aforesaid  vttlages  uiall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his  mother  for  ever,  free  and  unmolested.  It  is  necessary  that  vou 
should  consider  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his  mother  the  rent-free  landholders 
and  controllers  of  the  said  villacres,  and  that  you  do  repair  to  their  presence,  and  in  aU 
things  endeavour  to  promote  their  advantage.  It  also  is  proper  and  incumbent  on  the 
aforesaid  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his  mother  to  encourage  and  use  their  endeavours  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  semindars  and  ryots,  and  to  exert  their  best  means  to 
cultivate  and  render  populous  and  productive  their  villages,  and  to  enjoy  the  produce  in 
good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government. 


ViLLAOSS  of  PsaoviiMAii  BHrrRT 
and  KoKts. 

Bbanitpore            t 

Noingong  ..         ••         ••         ••         ••  i 

Putrah,  exclusive    400  begahs    of   land 
included  in  the  sunnud  of  Chobey 
Saligrsm  ••         *•         ••! 

IScera                    •••         ••         ••         ••  * 

Gobaria  Khoorol    • .                                . .  I 

Anunepore             •  •         • .         • .         .  •  i 

Bhabye 1 

Parree        t 

Etkarree     •  •         •  •         •  •                    •  •  1 

Bhurtant     ••          ••          •••         ••         ••  ^ 

Bleekunporc           . .          •  •          •  •          . .  l 


ViLLAoxs  of  the  formar  jAOHiaB,  exdosive 
of  the  Exchange* 

vaiifet. 

Burtonker  1 

Jugnee    I^lddarak    of   Thakoor    Jagool 
Kishore  in  the  name  of  Gopy  Kur- 

rant i 

Thannahlalpere,  with  diamond  mine,  ex- 
dosive,  from  the  sunnud   of  Laid 
Boonierput    •  •  •  •         •  • 

Seho,  with  diamond  mine,  fourth  share  •  • 
Chowprah,  with  diUo,  exdosive  of   the 
sunnud  of  Rajah  Kishore  Sing 


•  • 


VUlages 


t 
I 


VUlages 


11 
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^*ti^'  Translation  of  the  IsAftNAHin  of  G^aPunkaud  Chibej/,  19tb  Jvne  IBIS. 
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I,  GvA  PuBsiiAUD :  WhcreBB  the  rulere  of  the  BrilUh  Goveriinent,  at  the  period  of 

B  acquisition  of  the  province  -  of  Bundelcuad  to  tlte  British  potseMitons^  sfter  having 
enlerea  into  an  ikamanwh  or  written  eagaaetaent  of  allcgiaoecv^  with  »  vi«w  lo  tita  nors 
6rnily  binding:  to  a  faithful  diacharita  and  rulfilmant  of  the  terns  of  the  sererBl  arlielee  of 
the  engBf^ement,  the  British  Govcrnnient  granted  a  sunnlid  In  -perpeteitj,  generatwn 
after  generation,  for  the  jaghire  of  Calinger,  iacludiig  tbrtrcaat  and  whereas  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  iharerf)  the  abore  ikarnamefa  and  suoauAwereiu  tbaBameorCtiAbey 
Dareao  Sin;  only,  but  on  the  part  of  the  said  Chobey,  and  thot  of  the  other  partnefa,  Ike 
lermH  of  the  aforesiiid  iluirnanieh  were  not  observed  and  adhered  lo  in  the  manner  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  above  persons  to  observe  and  adhere  to  them  ;  notwithstandiojt,  the 
BritiHh  rulers  considered  our  crimes  as  false  steps,  and  contented  themselves  finallj  b^ 
resuming  the  poaiession  of  the  fortress,  the  cause  of  my  refractoriness,  and  granted  at  mj 
request  the  villages  Terown,  &c.  in  the  pergunnah  of  Dhelr^  and  Konis,  Ac.  inlieuf>f 
the  viltage4  of  the  former  Jaghire.  Wherefore  I,  the  contracting  parljr,  of  my  own  free 
will  and  pleaoure,  have  delivered  in  this  ikarnamehj  and  hereby  engage  that  I  wilt  firaujr 
abide  by  and  fulfil  and  discharge  the  terms  of  the  several  articles  thereof. 

Article  I. —  If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  the  BritiA  nnlhorit^f 
although  they  be  my  near  relations,  I  engage  to  abstain  from  every, nmnner  oCfrJepdiy 
intercourse  with  such  chic&>  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protectioq  ifi  i/tj  countfT  to  tlwpi 
or  auy  of  their  relations. 

Articles. — I  engage  not  lo  enter  into  quarrels  or  disputes  with  any  chief  vho'ia 
obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Governinent  rand  if  atanytiiMtkqiMneter  dispole 
arise  between  roe  and  any  other  dependents  of  the  Briliah  GovernwaiUt  W  eitbar  cue  I 
promise  to  submit  the  cause  of  sucti  disputes  for  the  deeisioo  of  the  Britiah  QowareBrU* 

Article  3.— I  engage  to  guard  all  the  puBsea  through  the  Ohautt  uftderBf  Mtberity, 


so  aa  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderers,  or  ill-dispoaad  penona  ttpa  ammMtmm . 
descending  the  Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  Britiah  tenitoiriea  through  any  ef'tE«e 
pasMS ;  and  if  any  neighbouring  chiefs  or  leaden  should  meditate  an  incnniee  iate  the 
British  territory  through  my  possessions,  or  thoae  of  the  ehiefc  in  nllagiaBee  thwetai ■  I 
engage  to  furnish  the  oHicers  of  the  British  Government  with  infbriDation  of  the  ci 
F^lances  before  his  approach  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  my  territory,  and  to  exert  mj  u 
efforts  to  obstruct  his  progress. 

Article  4. — Whenever  the  British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
through  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  authority,  1  agree  not  only  not  to  ohatrwet  or 
impeiie  their  progress,  bat  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  tbeoi 
by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  furnish  them  with  th«  necessaiy  avpplica  so  logy  m 
they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  5. — I  agree  to  reside  with  my  family  and  children  ia  one  of  the  lilbg^ 
forming  myJHghire.  If  J  wish  to  reside  in  or  build  a  dwelliag  in  the  territoriea  of  asy 
of  the  chiefs  dependent,  on  the  British  liovernnient,  I  shall  first  obtain  the  pennisiiloo  of 
the  British  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  the  pemuskioo  of  tlw 
Government 

Articled. — I  engage  not  only  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  manadni^ , 
robbers,  or  other  evil-disposed  persons,  either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  i 
cund,  or  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Gorernment ;  and  not  lo  let    ' 
remain  in  any  of  the  villuges  of  my  jaghire,  but  togive  eirrf  inl'omiBlio 
regarding  their  haunts  to  the  officers  of  goveroraent,  anil  iT  powiblr  1  prunii 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  British  Government.     1  promine  l»  liincooiiDite  all  ii 
and  correspondence  with  the  above  peraoos,  and  to  avoid  enrtrriag  into  dupiiies 
of  the  servants  or  adherenu  of  the  .  Qoventoient.     l(^ev«Uually,  a  diepuli 

arise  between  any  of  the  adhen        di  i  i  Geveruieoi,  L  further  engage  W 
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no  ashitUtncc  lo  either  party  without  the  orders  of  Government)  but  to  remain  quietly         No«  99. 
within  my  own  territories  in  entire  obedience  to  the  British  Goyernment.  amtiiuttd. 

Article  7.««ir  any  subject  of  the  British  Government  nbficond  and  take  refuge  in  any  Copies  olTTreatief, 
of  the  villages  of  my  jagldre,  I  engage  to  seise  and  deliver  np  such  absconder  to  the  officers  &c. 

of  the  British  Government ;  and  sbcMild  anj  person  be  sent  on  the  part  of  the  (xovernment 
to  apprehend  the  Aigitive,  I  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  nor  impede  such  person,  but 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive.  I  further  engage  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  all  transactions  which  shall  occur  after  the 
date  of  this  obligation,  and  never  to  excite  commotions  or  disturbances  in  any  manner 
whatever. 

Articles. — [  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages 
subject  to  my  authority ;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be 
stolen  or  robbed  in  any  of  the  village*,  I  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages 
responsible  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of 
the  thief  or  robber  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  any^  person  chare^ed  with  murder, 
or  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territories, 
take  refuse  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offender 
to  the  British  Government,  or  make  the  zemiudar  appear  before  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government. 

Article  9. — Whereas  the  villages  of  Terown,  8ce.  which  I  have  now  obtained  in 
jaghire,  have  been  heretofore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  and  regulations : 
if  any  decree  in  any  suit  shall  nave  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zemindars  of  the 
villages  aforesaid,  and  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  any  such  decree  shall  be 
issued  through  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general  for  the  time  being,  1  hereby  engage  to 
obey  and  fulfil  that  oflker*s  orders,  and  not  to  plead  any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  courts  of  justice  in  such  case.  1  abo  engage  to  keep  an  authorized  agent 
with  the  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  10.^ — If  in  the  villages  of  Terown,  &c.  which  1  have  received  in  jaghire,  any 
arrears  of  revenue  or  tuccavee  shall  remain  doe  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
semindars,  I  engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment without  any  pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 

Dated  the  S9tb  June  181S. 


Translatioh  of  a  Sunnuo  granted  to  Chobey  Gjfa  Purshaudy  dated  4th  July  1812. 

Be  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  and  zemindars,  present  and  to  come,  of  this 
per^tinnah  of  Bhetrv  and  Konis,  in  the  zillah  of  Bundeicund,  that  whereas  at  the  time  of 
delivering  up  the  Calinj^er  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  with  the  said  Chobey  Gya  Purshaud,  the  proprietor  of  the  eighth  share  of  the 
▼illa|es  included  in  the  former  jaghire  of  Calinger,  granted  to  the  Chobey  Dareao  Sing, 
that  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  villages  of  the  rormer  jaghire  granted  to  Chobey  Dareao 
Sing,  which  he  should  transfer  to  the  British  Government,  he  should  receive  villages 
equivalent  to  his  share  in  exchange  thereof;  consequently  the  aforesaid  Chobejf  Gya 
Purshaud  has  delivered  in  a  request  to  the  ^ilish  Government,  begging  to  receive  the 
villages  of  Terown,  ftc,  villages,  according  to  Ibo  statement  underneath,  belonging  to 
peif  uonah  above  mentioned ;  lor  which  reason  the  villages  aforesaid,  with  their  revenues 
and  duties,  and  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances,  except  the  alienated  lands,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  settleaMOt  of  the  British  Government,  in  lieu  of  the  %  illages  transferred 
froBi  his  Ibmer  jaghire|  together  with  the  viUagea  of  his  former  iagbire  which  were  not 
IransliN'red  to  Ibo  Brilisb  Government,  in  coalfennity  to  the  underneath  statement,  are 
hereby  jirmotod  CIm  albraaaid  Chobey  Gym  Ponbaud  in  perpetuity,  generation  after 
generatMNi  fcr  overi  aa  Mahar,  by  the  Britiah  Govemmettt,  aa  long  as  the  aforesaid 

VI.  4  D  Chobey 


CopMi  of  Treatiea, 
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Appendix- 
No.  £9.  Cbobey  Gya  Punibaud  and  his  bens  shall  remain  firm  and  faithful  in  the  full  discharge  of 
tbe  terms  of  the  eoveral  articles  o(  the  ikarnameh  or  writteo  engagement  which  he  hat 
entered  into  with  the  British  GoTernmcnt.  The  aforesaid  Tillages  shall  renaia  in  the 
'  possession  of  the  said  Chobev  Gya  Purshaud  and  bia  heirs  for  ever,  free  and  unmolested. 
It  is  necessary  that  ;ou  sbouid  consider  the  aforesaid  Ciiobey  Gya  Purshaud  the  iwnt-fra* 
landholder  and  conlroUer  of  the  said  village*,  and  that  you  oo  repair  to  his  presence,  and 
in  all  thines  endeavour  to  promote  bis  advantage.  It  is  also  proper  and  incumbent  on  tbe 
aforenaid  Chobey  Gya  Purshaud  to  encourage  and  use  his  enaeavoun  for  the  comfort  and 
happineM  of  the  zemindars  end  ryots,  and  to  exert  bis  best  means  to  cultivate  and  render 
populous  and  productive  his  villages,  and  to  enjoy  the  produce  in  good  faith  and  loyelty 
towards  tJie  British  (iovemroenl. 


Villages  of  Pkroumnah  BatTxy 
and  KoNis. 

Terown 

Puthroundry 
Rhuzroheyab     , . 

Subhapore         

Howbcy,  third  part > 

Villages    ..    ~ 


I  Villages  of  the  former  Jachim^ 

exclusive  of  the  Exchaogs* 
'  Poditahliab,  with  diamond  nhie 
Saho,  one  part  of  the  eighth  share,  with  I 
diamond  mine  . .  . .  J 

Villagca    ..  "" 


Tbahslatiom  of  tbe  iKARKAHiiH  of  PoJccr  Punhaud  Choiejf. 

I,  Pokes  Pdbshauo  :  Whereaa  the  rulers  of  the  Briliab  Governnenl,  at  the  period  af 
the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Bundlecund  to  tbe  British  possemona,  after  having 
intpred  into  an  iksrnanieh  or  written  engagement  of  allegiance,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
firmly  binding  to  a  fuilhful  discharge  anil  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  HTertl  aitldee  of 
the  engagement,  (he  Britiitb  Government  granted  a  snnnud  in  perpetnitTi  geawatieii 
al^er  generation,  for  thejaghire  of  Calinger,  including  the  fortress;  aid  WMreas,  bjrthe 
consent  of  the  sharers,  the  ikarnameh  ana  sunnud  were  In  the  name  oflheChobe;  Dercaa 
Sing  only  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  said  Chobej  and  that  of  his  partner*,  (be  ttriae  of  tlw 
aforesaia  ikarnameh  were  not  observed  and  adhered  to  in  the  manner  that  it  wea  ioMBH' 
bent  on  tbe  above  persons  to  observe  and  adhere  to  them  ;  notwithstanding,  the  llrilMl 
rulers  considered  my  crimes  as  false  steps,  and  contented  Ihemaelves  fieally  by  reaemlaf 
the  possession  of  the  fortress,  tbe  cause  of  my  refradorineaa,  and  granted  at  ny  FBqei< 
the  villages  Poorwab,  &c.  in  the  perffuanah  of  Bbetry  and  Koets^ £e.  inlieuvf  B^abwe 
of  villages  of  the  Ibrmer  jaghire.  Wherefore  I,  the  coatracling  party,  of  my  owe  ttm 
will  and  pleasure,  have  delivered  this  ikarnameh,  and  hereby  engage  that  I  will  Bnnl|l 
abide  by  and  ful61  and  dischaj  ge  tbe  terns  of  the  Mveml  articles  tbareoT. 

Article  1. — If  any  of  tbe  siinroumltiig  cfaieft  ivbel  against  the  Brhfah  mttm^in 
altbougli  Ihey  be  my  near  relations,  I  engage  to  abotain  from  every  bhuMT  af  Mald^ 
intercourse  with  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  In  my  eonMryOdlNB 
or  any  of  their  relatioux.  -^ 

Article  2. — 1  engage  not  to  enter  into  qnarrcis  or  disputci  witli  any  chief  who  i« 
obedient  or  submissive  to  tbe  British  Goven  it ;  and  It  at  any  time  a  quarrel  ur  dts* 
pute  arise  between  me  and  any  of  the  ott  w  !odeoU  of  Ibe  Britisb  Goremmmt,  la 
either  cnse  I  promise  to  submit  the  cause  ol  1  disrates  for  tbe  ileoiilon  of  the  Britlub 
Government.  -•.-:'.  1 

'■  ■'  ■      ■  Article 
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AFPBunif, 

Article  3. — I  cni^age  to  guard  all  the  passes  througfi  the  Ghauts  nnder  my  authority,         No.  89. 
fo  as  to  prevent  all  marauders,  plunderer?,  all  ilUdi^po^ed  pen^ins  from  ascending  or  riwihml. 

dcfrceuding  the  Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those  q^^^^  ofTreati 

Biftses ;  and  if  any  neiglibouring  chief  or  leader  should  meclttate  an  Incursion  into  the     ^^  ^^^        ^^ 
ritish  territory  tlirough  my  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto,  I 
engage  to  furnish  the  officers  of  the  British  Government  \rith  information  of  the  circum- 
stances before  his  approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  territor}',  and  to  exert  my  utmost 
efforts  to  obstnict  his  progress. 

Article  4.  Whenever  the  BrilislA  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
through  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  authority,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 
impede  their  progress,  but  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them 
by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  furni»h  them  with  the  necessary  supplies  so  long  as 
they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  5. — I  agree  to  reside  with  my  family  and  children  in  one  of  the  villages  form- 
ing my  jaghire.  If  I  wish  to  reside  in  or  build  a  dwelling  in  the  territories  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  dependent  on  the  British  Government,  I  hhall  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
British  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  the  permission  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Article  6. — I  engage  not  only  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  marauderf,  phinderers, 
robbers,  or  other  eviUlisposed  persons,  either  within  or  out  of  the  province  of  Buailel- 
cund,  or  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  let  them  shelter  or 
remain  in  any  of  the  villages  of  my  jaghire,  but  to  give  every  information  1  may  possena 
regarding  their  haunts  to  the  officers  of  Government;  and  if  possible,  I  promise  to  seize 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Briti»'h  Government.  I  promise  to  discontinue  all  intercourse 
and  correspondence  with  (he  above  persons,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  disputes  with  any 
of  the  servants  or  adherents  of  tlie  British  Government.  If  eventually  u  cJisputo  should 
arise  between  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  British  Government,  I  further  engage  to  afford 
no  assistance  to  either  party,  without  the  orders  of  Government,  but  to  remain  quietly 
within  my  own  territories,  in  obedienee  to  the  British  Government. 

Article  7* — If  ^ny  subject  of  the  British  Government  abscond  and  take  refuge  iu 
iiiy  of  (be  villacea  of  my  jaghire,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  up  such  absconder  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government ;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  I  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or  impede  such 
person,  but  to  co-operate  with  him  iu  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive.  1  further  engage 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  civil  and  crimiual  courts  in  all  transactions  which  shall  occur 
after  the  date  of  tbisobligatiao,  and  shall  be  issueii  by  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general, 
and  never  to  excite  commotions  or  disturbaucea  ip  any  manner  whatever. 

Article  8. — I  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages 
subject  to  my  authority ;  and  if  tlie  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be 
stolen  or  robbed  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages 
responsible  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of 
she  chief  or  robber  lo  the  Brithh  Gaveromeiit ;  and  if  aoy  person  charged  with  murder, 
or  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territories, 
take  refbge  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  fbrther  engage  to  seiacand  deliver  over  such  offender 
to  the  British  GovcTBaieot,  ur  make  the  lemitidar  appear  before  the  officers  of  the  firitiah 
Government* 

Article  9. — Whereas  the  villages  of  Poorwah,  &c.  which  I  have  now  obtained  in 

tebire,  have  been  heretofore  suUect  lo  the  jiirisdktion  of  the  British  liws  and  regu- 
ons :  If  aoy  decree  io  any  soit  wall  kave  paastd  against  any  of  the  ryota  or  zeniimtors 
of  the  villages  afbretaU,  a»l  the  proecaa  to  nilfil  the  exeeisiion  of  any  sneh  decree  shall 
ke  iisacd  tbroagh  ttie  agent  to  the  GovcmorifeMral  for  the  time  being,  1  hereby  engage 
to  obey  and  fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  any  exemption  from  the  juris* 
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diction  of  the  British  courts  of  justice  in  such  case.    I  also  engage  to  keep  an  authorized 
agent  with  tlie  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  10. — If  in  tlie  villages  of  Poorwah,  &c.  which  I  have  received  in  jagbire,  any 
arrears  of  revenue  or  tuccavee  sliall  remain  due  to  the  British  Government  by  thezemin- 
dars,  I  engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Governn^ent, 
without  any  pretence  or  excuse  wliatever. 

Dated  the  19th  June  1812. 


Translation  of  a  Sunnud  granted  to  Chohey  Poker  Purshaud^  dated  4tli  July  1812. 

Be  it  known  to  the  chowdriesi  kanongoes,  and  zemindars,  present  and  to  come,  of  tlie 
pergunnah  of  Bhetry  and  Konis,  in  the  ziiiah  of  Bundelcund,  that  whereas  at  the  time  of 
delivering  up  the  Calinger  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  an  engagement  wa* 
entered  into  with  the  said  Chobey  Poker  Pursbaud,  the  proprietor  of  the  eighth  «hare  vf 
the  villages  included  in  the  former  jaghire  of  Calinger,  granted  to  Chobey  Dareao  Sing, 
that  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  villages  of  the  former  jaghire  granted-  to  Chobey  Dareao 
Sing,  which  he  should  transfer  to  the  British  Government,  he  should  receive  villages 
equivalent  to  his  share  in  exchange  thereof;  consequently^  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Poker 
Purshaud  has  delivered  in  a  request  to  the  British  Government,  begging  to  receive  Lh(e 
villages  of  Poorwah,  &c.  villages,  according  to  the  statement  underneatli,  beloiigiog  lu 
the  pergimnah  above  mentioned ;  for  which  reason  the  villages  aforesaid,  with  their 
revenue  and  duties,  and  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances,  except  the  alienated  lancU, 
which  are  not  include<l  in  the  settlement  of  the  British  Government,  in  lieu  of  the  vil- 
lages transferred  from  his  former  jaghire,  together  with  the  villages  of  his  former  jaghire 
which  were  not  transferred  to  the  British  Government,  in  conformity  to  the  underneath 
statement,  are  hereby  granted  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Poker  Purshaud  m  perpetuity,  gene- 
ration after  generation  for  ever,  as  nankar,  by  the  British  Government.  Ai  long  as  the 
aforesaid  Chobey  Poker  Purshaud  and  his  heirs  shall  remain  firm  and  faitbfal  in  the  full 
discharge  of  tlie  terms  of  the  several  articles  of  the  ikarnameh  or  written  engagement 
which  he  has  entered  into  with  the  British  Government^  the  aforesaid  villages  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Chobey  Poker  Purshaud  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  free 
and  unmolested.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  consider  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Pdcer 
Purshauul  the  rent-free  landholder  and  controller  of  the  said  villages,  and  that  yon  do 
re|)air  to  his  presence,  and  in  all  things  endeavour  to  promote  his  advantage.  It  also  Is 
proper  and  incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  Chobey  Poker  Purshaud  to  encourage  and  use  his 
endeavours  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  to  ejtert  Us 
best  means  to  cultivate  and  render  populous  and  productive  his  vilbges,  and  to  eiyoy 
the  produce  in  good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  the  Britisti  Grovernment. 


Villages  of  Pergunnah  Bhetry 
and  Konis. 


Cusbah  Poorwah 

Moza  Uckburpore 

Chuckeawandce 

Bogkella 

Heirapore,  io  Pergunnah  Badousa 

Villagas 


'    ViLLAOKs  of  the  former  Jaghire,  exclusive  of 

the  Exchinge. 

Villages.  \11li«ts. 

1     I    Nagawah  and  diamond  mine    .• 

1  i 


1 

1 


•  • 


•  • 


Seho,  eighth  share  with  ditto  •  • 

Villages 


•  • 


1 
I 


6    t 
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Nb  SO* 

TRANSLATlOy  of  Clie  IsAtNAMRH  of  the  Ckobef  Sitlagram,  ^rostfmiei/. 

I,  Saugram  :  Whereas  the  British  Govemnient,  at  the  period  of  theacquUition  of  the  Copies  ofTrcatii*' 
province  of  BuDdelcuod  to  tbo  British  possessions^  after  having  entered  into  an  ikaniameh  ^c. 

or  written  engagement  of  allegiance,  with  a  view  to  the  more  firmly  binding  to  a  faitliful 
discharge  and  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  several  articles  of  the  engagement:  the  Bri- 
tisli  Government  granted  a  sunnud  in  perpetuity,  generation  after  generation,  for  the 
jaghire  of  Caliuger,  including  the  fortress.  And  whereas  by  the  consent  of  the  sharen*, 
the  ikarnameh  and  sunnud  were  in  the  name  of  Chobcy  Dareao  Sing  only ;  but  on  the 
part  of  the  said  Chobey  and  that  of  his  partners,  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  ikarnameh 
were  not  observed  and  adhered  to  in  the  manner  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  above 
|>er«ons  to  observe  and  adhere  to  them  ;  notwithstanding,  the  British  rulers  considereii 
our  crimes  as  false  steps,  and  contented  tliemselves  finally  by  resuming  the  possession  of 
tlie  fortress,  tlie  cause  of  our  refractoriness,  and  granted  at  my  request  villages  Parah, 
&c.  in  the  pergunnah  of  Bbetry  tnid  Konis,  &c.  in  lieu  of  my  share  of  the  villages  of  the 
former  jughire.  Wherefore  I,  the  contracting  party,  of  my  own  free  will  and  pleasure, 
have  delivered  this  ikarnameh,  and  hereby  engage  that  1  will  firmly  abide  by  and  fulfil 
and  diischargc  the  terms  of  the  several  articles  thereof. 

Article  1. — If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  the  British  authoritv, 
altliongh  they  be  my  near  relationii,  I  engage  lo  abstain  from  every  manner  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  such  chiefs,  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my  country  to 
tlicm  or  any  of  their  relations. 

Article  2. — I  engage  not  to  enter  into  quarrels  or  disputes  with  any  chief  who  is 
obedient  or  submissive  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  at  any  time  a  quarrel  or 
dispute  arise  between  me  and  any  of  the  other  dependents  of  the  British  Government,  in 
either  case  I  promise  to  submit  the  cause  of  such  disputes  for  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government. 

Article  3.— I  engage  to  guard  all  the  passes  through  the  Ghauts  under  my  authority, 
so  as  lo  prevent  all  marauders^  plunderers,  all  ill-disposed  persons  from  ascending  or 
descending  the  Ghauts,  or  from  entering  the  British  territories  through  any  of  those 

E asses  ;  and  if  any  neighbouring  chiefs  or  leaders  should  meditate  an  incursion  into  the 
iritlsh  territory  through  my  possessions,  or  those  of  the  chiefs  in  allegiance  thereto,  1 
engage  to  furnish  tlie  officers  of  the  British  Government  with  information  of  the  circum- 
stances before  their  approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  territory,  and  to  exert  my 
utmost  efforts  to  obstruct  their  progress. 

Article  4.— -Whenever  the  British  troo|>s  shall  have  occasion  to  ascend  the  Ghauts 
tlirough  any  of  the  passes  subject  to  my  autltority,  I  agree  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 
impe<ie  their  progress,  but  to  depute  respectable  and  intelligent  persons  to  conduct  them 
by  the  most  convenient  route,  and  to  tumish  them  with  the  necessary  supplies  as  long 
as  they  remain  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  my  possessions. 

Article  5. — I  agree  to  reside  with  my  family  and  children  in  one  of  the  villages 
forming  my  jaghire.  If  I  wish  to  reside  in  or  build  a  dwelling  in  the  territories  of  any 
of  the  chiefs  dependent  on  the  Britbh  Government,  I  shall  first  obtain  the  permisnion  of 
the  British  Government,  and  not  go  to  any  other  place  without  the  permission  of  the 
Government. 

Article  6. — 1  engage  not  only  to  hare  no  connexion  with  any  marauders,  plunderers, 
robbers,  or  other  evil-disposed  persons,  either  within  or  outof  the  provinceof  Bundelcund, 
or  the  other  dominions  ol  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  let  them  shelter  or  remain 
in  any  of  the  %*illages  of  my  jaghire,  but  to  give  every  information  I  may  poesesa  regarding 
their  haunts  to  tlie  ofllcert  of  Government ;  and  if  possible,  I  promise  to  seize  and  deliver 
tliem  up  to  the  British  Government.  I  promise  to  dlsconlinoe  all  intereourse  and  corret- 
pomlence  with  the  above  persons,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  disputes  with  anv  of  the 
servants  or  adhrrenti  of  Uie  Britisb  Government.    If  eventnllj  a  dispute  sbonid  arise 

between 
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Appendix, 

No.  29*         between  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  British  Government,  I  farther  engage  to  aflbrd  no 
eomtinufd.  assistance  to  either  party  withbnt  the  orders  of  Government,  but  remain  quietly  wltliiii 

Copies  ofTreatict    "^^  territory,  in  complete  obedience  to  the  British  Government. 

&c.  Article  7^ — If  any  subject  of  the  British  Government  abscond'  and  take  reftige  In  any 

of  the  villages  of  my  jagbire,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  up  such  absconder  to  IW 
officers  of  the  British  Government ;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  on  the  part  of  thcf 
Government  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  I  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  nor  Impecfc 
such  person,  but  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the'fugittve.  1  furtll^ 
engage  to  obev  the  orders  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  in  all  transactions  which 
shall  occur  after  the  date  of  this  obligation,  and  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  agent  to 
the  Governor-general,  and  never  to  excite  commotions  or  disturbances  In  any  manner 
whatever. 

Article  8. — I  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  subject 
to  my  authority ;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be  stolen 
or  robbed  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages 
responsible  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of 
the  thief  or  robber  to  the  British  Government;  and  if  any  person  charged  with  murder, 
or  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territory, 
take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offender 
to  the  British  Government,  or  make  the  zemindar  a|)pear  before  the  officers  of  the  Britiak 
Government. 

Article  9. — ^Whereas  the  villages  of  Para,  &c.,  which  I  have  now  obtained  iu  jaghirOy 
have  been  heretofore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  and  regulations  :  if 
any  decree  in  any  suit  shall  have  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zemindars  of  the  vll*' 
lages  aforesaid,  and  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  any  such  decree  shall  be  iasueti 
through  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general  for  the  time  being,  I  hereby  engage  to  obey 
and  fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  courts  of  justice  in  such  case ;  I  also  engage  to  keep  an  aulboriMd  agent  with 
the  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  10. — ^If  in  the  villages  of  Para,  &c.  which  I  have  received  in  jagbire,  any 
arrears  of  revenue  or  tuccavee  shall  remain  due  to  the  British  Government  bv  the  zemin* 
dars,  I  engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Government, 
without  any  pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 

Dated  the  19th  June  1812. 


TaANSLATioR  of  a  SuNNUD  granted  to  CImbty  Sakigramj  dated  4th  July  1813. 

Bb  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  and  zemindars,  present  and  to  come,  of  this 
pergunnah  of  Bhetry  and  Konis,  in  the  zillali  of  Bundeicuud,  that  whereas  at  the  time  of 
of  delivering  up  the  Calinger  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  an  engaffemenl. 
was  entered  into  with  the  said  Chobey  Saiagram,  the  proprietor  of  the  eighth  share  of 
the  villages  included  in  the  former  jaghire  of  Calinger  granted  to  the  Chobey  Dareao 
Sing,  that  in  lieu  of  his  share  of  the  villages  of  the  former  jaghire,  granted  to  Chobey 
Daraeo  Sing,  which  he  should  transfer  to  the  British  Government,  ne  shouki  receive 
equivalent  to  his  share  in  exchange  thereof;  consequently  tlie  aforesaid  Salagnun  kaa 
delivered  in  a  request  to  the  Briti^b  Government,  begging  to  reeelve  the  villages  of 
Para,  &c.,  villages,  according  to  the  statement  underneath,  belonging  to  the  pei^maha 
above  mentmned.  For  wlach  reason  the  villages  aforesaid^  wi A  their  revanuea 
duties,  and  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances,  exce|rt  the  •lienated'  inads^  which  flns* 
included  in  the  settlement  of  the  British  Governmenf,  In  Ken  of  the  vHlage»tnHisimad* 
from  his  former  jaghire,  together  with  the  vlHagea  of  Mo  faraser' jagMrn  wfaiehiofiawi 
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not  transferred  to  tlie  Britiidi  GoverniueDt  in  conformiiy  to  the  unclerneath  statement,         No.  ^29. 

are  hereby  granted  tbe  afuresaid  Salagram  in  perpetuity,  generation  after  generation  for  cujuimmi/. 

ever,  as  nunkar,  by  tbe  Urili&h  Government.    As  long  as  tbe  aforesaid  Salagram  and  ^.    •     'TZ,      . 

bis  heirs  shall  remain  firm  and  faithful  in  the  full  diicbarge  of  the  terms  of  tbe  several     ^*"  ^^ircatie*, 

articles  of  the  ikarnamch  or  written  engagement  which  he  has  entered  into  with  the 

Eiritisli  Government,  the  aforesaid  villages  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  said 

Salagram  and  his  heirs  for  rver,  free  and  unmolested.    It  is  necessanr  that  you  sbonid 

coiuihier  the  aforesaid  Salagram  the  rent-free  landholderand  controller  of  the  said  villages, 

and  that  you  do  repair  to  his  presence,  and  in  all  things  endeavour  to  promote  his 

advantage.    It  also  is  proper  and  incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  Salagram  to  encourage 

and  u»e  bin  endeavours  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  zemindan«  and  rvots,  and 

to  exert  his  best  means  to  cultivate  and  render  populou*  and  profhictive  his  villages,  and 

to  enjoy  the  produce  in  good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government. 


ViLLACBs  of  Pergunnahs  Bhbtry  and 

KONIS. 

Villaget. 

Pura        t 

FsUwah  1 

Urroopore  •  •         .  •         .  •  i  share 

Moho  Kun  Ghur  i 

Putrah,  which  is  Inserted  in  the  sannod 
of  Chobeh  Chittersaul,  400  beggahs 
of  lands  in  Mowye,  two-thirds  in  the 
name  of  Kissoo  Roy  Chobeh  and 
Muna  Laul,  except  one-third,  which 
is  inserted  in  tbe  sunnud  of  Chobeh 
Gya  Purshaud  . .         . .  1 

5 


ViLLAGEfl  of  former  Jaouirb,  exclusive  of 

the  Exchange. 

Saligpore,  with  dianuHid  nine  •  •         , .         1 
Scho,  with  ditto,  one  part  of  the  eighth 


Translation  of  tbe  Ikarnambh  of  Gopaul  Laul. 

I,  GoPAiTL  Laul:  Whereas  in  the  former  jaghire of  Calinger,  granted  in  the  name  of 
Chobey  Dareao  Sing,  I  held  lands  which  were  granted  to  me  in  perpetuity ;  the  said 
lands  were  included  in  that  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  jaghire  which  has  been 
tran«ferred  to  the  British  Government ',  and  whereas  by  tbe  consent  of  the  above-said 
Chobey  and  bis  several  partners,  I  have  received  from  the  British  Government  the 
villages  of  Comtab  and  Rajawlah,  in  the  pergunnah  of  fihetry  and  Konis,  in  lieu  of  the 
villages  held  by  me  as  before  specified  ;  acconlingly,  I  the  contracting  party,  of  my  own 
free  will  and  pleasure,  deliver  in  this  ikarnameb,  or  written  engagement,  and  hereby 
promise  and  engage  that  I  will  firmly  adhere  to  and  fulfil  the  several  articles  thereof 
detailed  underneath. 

Article  1.— If  any  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  rebel  against  tbe  British  autboritv, 
although  they  be  mv  near  relations,  I  engage  to  abstain  from  every  manner  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  such  cbielsy  and  not  to  harbour  or  give  protection  in  my  country  to  them 
or  any  of  their  relations. 

Article  2. — ^I  engage  not  lo  enter  into  quarrela  or  dispniaa  with  any  chief  who  is 
obedient  or  submiasive  to  tbe  Brilisb  Goveraaicnt  |  and  if  at  aoy  lime  a  quarrel  or 
diapnte  arise  between  me  and  aoy  of  tbe  other  depeadenia  of  Ibo  British  Governoient, 
in  either  case  I  pronite  lo  aubmk  tiio  eauao  of  slooh  diapntas  lor  .Ibo  docUon  of  i^e 
British  Government. 

Article 
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No.  39«  Article  3. — If  any  subject  of  the  British  Governmeut  abscond  and  take  refus^e  in  aoy 

cmuiHved.  of  the  Villages  of  my  jagbire,  I  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  up  snch  abKconder  to  fhe 

Copies  of  Treaties   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  British  Government;  and  should  any  person  be  sent  on  the  part  of  fbe 

Sic,  '  British  Government  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  I  engage  not  only  not  to  obstruct  or 

impede  such  person,  but  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  apprehension  of  the  fiig^tive.    I 

further  engage  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  in  all  transactioiis 

which  shall  occur  after  the  date  of  this  obligation,  aud  shall  be  issued  by  the  aj^ent  to 

the  Governor-general^  and  never  to  excite  commotions  or  disturbances  in  any  maoncr 

wha  ever. 

Articled — I  engage  never  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  anigcct 
to  ray  authority;  and  if  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  travellers  be  Molcii 
or  robbed  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  promise  to  render  the  zemindars  of  such  villages 
responsible  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seizure  and  delivery  of 
tlic  thief  or  robber  to  the  British  Government ;  and  if  any  person  charged  with  morder, 
or  amenable  to  the  British  laws  for  any  other  crimes  committed  in  the  British  territorv, 
take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  further  engage  to  seize  and  deliver  over  such  offender 
to  the  British  Government^  or  make  the  zemindars  appear  before  the  officers  of  the 
British  Government. 

Article  5. — Whereas  the  villages  Comptah  and  Rajawlah,  which  I  have  now  obtained 
in  jaghire,  have  been  heretofore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  laws  and  rmi« 
lations :  if  any  decree  in  any  suit  shall  have  passed  against  any  of  the  ryots  or  zeminaani 
of  the  village  aforesaid,  and  the  process  to  fulfil  the  execution  of  any  such  decree  shall 
be  issued  through  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general  for  the  time,  I  hereby  engage  lo 
obey  and  fulfil  that  officer's  orders,  and  not  to  plead  any  exemption  from  the  jnrisdictioo 
of  the  British  courts  of  justice;  in  such  case  I  also  engage  to  keep  an  authorized  agent 
with  the  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

Article  6. — If  in  the  villages  of  Comptah  and  Rajawlah,  which  I  have  recelTed  in 
jaghire,  any  arrears  of  revenue  or  tuccavee  shall  remain  due  to  the  British  GoTemment 
by  the  zemindars,  I  engage  to  collect  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  Britisb 
Government  without  any  pretence  or  excuse  whatever. 

Dated  tne  4th  July  1812. 


Translation  of  a  Sunnud  granted  to  Gopaul  Laulj  dated  4th  July  1812. 

Be  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  and  zemindars  of  the  jiergiranfth  of  Bbecry 
and  Konis,  in  the  zillab  of  Bundelcund:  Whereas  at  the  period  of  the  surrenderor  tile 
fortress  of  Calinger  to  the  British  Government,  an  engagement  wa«  enterc^d  Into  by  Ih^ 
British  Government  with  the  Chobey  Dareao  Sing,  Uud  Nawul  Kishor^,  (kc^  his  6ff> 
partners,  that  in  lieu  of  whatever  villages  belonging  to  the  jaghire  of  Calinger  thf^ 
should  deliver  up  to  the  British  Government,  they  should  receive  an  equivalent  la  c^ 
change ;  accordingly,  the  aforesaid  persons  have  delivered  in  their  separaie'  reqncslf^ 
enumerating  the  viflages  required  in  exchange  for  those  delivered  to  the  British iSotMi- 
nient :  and  whereas  the  aforesaid  persons  have  stated,  that  **  amongst  the  rillagrs  Iff 
their  former  jaghires,  lands  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  990  rupees  were  setdraoflfiN 
Gopaul  L#aul  since  the  time  of  his  ancestors.  Now  the  iaforesald  lands  are  iBctodsoHl 
the  villages  delivered  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  sunnuds  for  the  lands  C9C* 
changed  as  an  efjuivalent  for  those  of  the  former  jaghire  delivered  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment  have  been  received  by  each  respective  sharer.  Let  the  aforesaid  Gopwl  Laul 
also  receive  a  separate  sunnud  for  un  equivalent  for  his  fonner  lands/*  Wherefore  the 
villages  of  Comiitah  and  Rajawlah  in  the  aforesaid  pergunnah,  in  lieu  of  the;  lands  ia 
question,  and  the  garden  and  lands  formerly  belonging  to  it,  which  are  sitiuted  in  the 

lovn 
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towu  of  Tirreteb,  and  were  excluded  from  tlie  exchaoge,  are  hereby  granted  to  the  taid 
Gopaul  Laul  in  perpetuity,  ffeneration  after  generation  for  ever,  at  uankar,  by  the  British 
Government.  Ah  long  as  the  afore*aid  Gopaul  Laul  and  hi«  heirs  shall  remain  firm  and  c^pi^ 
frithful  in  tlic  full  discbarge  of  the  terms  of  the  several  articles  of  the  ikarnameb,  or  ^'^'>^" 
written  engagement,  which  he  has  entered  into  with  the  British  Government^  the  afore- 
said villages  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Gopaul  Laul  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
free  and  unmolested.  It  is  necessarv  that  you  should  consider  the  aforesaid  Gopaul  Laul 
the  rent-free  landholder  and  controller  of  (he  said  villages,  and  that  you  do  repair  to  his 
presence,  and  in  all  things  endeavour  to  promote  bis  advantage.  It  also  is  proper  and 
incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  Gopaul  Laul  to  encourage  and  use  his  endeavours  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  semindars  and  ryots,  and  to  exert  his  best  means  to  eulti- 
Tate  and  render  populous  and  productive  his  villages,  and  to  enjoy  the  produce  in  good 
faltb  and  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government. 


Ac. 


Villages  of  Pbrouknah  Bhbtrt  and 

KoNis. 


Komptah 
Rajawlab 


1 
1 


VUlagcs 


•  • 


Garden,  and  lands  belonging  to  it,  in  the  village 
of  Turhettee  in  pergunnMi  Calinger,  included 
in  the  ftrmer  jagnire,  now  exchanged  in 
garden bc|^    34 

Lands   known  by  the  name  of  Cutcha» 
Gutcha,  and  Buggah 96 


50 


Translation  of  a  Sonndd  granted  to  Thakoor  Doorfun  Sing. 

Bk  it  known  to  the  chowdriea,  kanongoes,  zemindars,  and  mokuddims  of  thepergun* 
nail  of  Mehur,  dependent  in  Bundelcund,  that  whereas  Thakoor  Doorjun  Sing,  the 

Jounger  son  of  Benee  Hooxoonoe,  being  the  established  proprietor  of  the  pergunnah  of 
f  ehur,  situated  above  the  Ghauta,  having  profeMed  bis  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
British  Government,  and  having  conducted  himself  ever  since  the  period  of  the  accession 
of  the  province  of  Bundelcund  to  the  British  Government  with  strict  xeal  and  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  British  cause:  and  whereas  the  said  Doorjun  Sing  having  during  the 
officiate  of  Captain  John  BaiUicy  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  deputed  his  confidential 
vakeels  to  tliat  officer  to  solicit  a  grant  of  his  jaghire  from  the  British  Government,  and 
having  accordingly,  after  presenting  an  obligation  of  allegiance,  comprising  five  articles, 
received  a  suunud  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  said  Captain  Baillie ;  and  whereas 
that  sunnud,  comprehending  no  separate  list  of  villages,  and  the  other  jaghiredars  of 
Bundelcuiul  having  received  revised  sunnuds  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor-general,  and  Thakoor  Dooijun  Sing  having  now  solicited  a 
revised  grant,  comprising  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  villages  in  his  possession,  and 
ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  tlie  Governor-general,  and  having  also,  with  a  view  to 
atrenj^then  his  ane^iaoce  to  tlie  British  Govemmenty  presented  a  revised  obligation  of 
allegiance,  containmg  nine  dbtinct  articles:  tbb  hereilitary  grant,  ratified  by  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general*  and  confirming  in  perpe- 
tuity to  Thakoor  Doorjun  Sinr  the  villages  detailed  in  the  subjoined  schedule,*  with  all 
the  riffhts,  appurtenances,  and  rerennea  thereunto  belonging,  is  hereby  confirmed  upon 
the  said  Doorjun  Sing  |  and  so  long  as  the  said  Thakoor  Dmijuu  Sing,  and  his  heirs  and 

socceasorsy 
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\  ^  .icj^        AFVKN  niX  TO  IIBP0R1!>  utfic  8ELEOP-00MMITTEE. 

V  V    M  ^        ^^>^^x^^)^  ^^a''  nrintv  nbicir  br  the  oonditions  coutained  io  hif  obligmtipn  of  allegiance 
,.ww..  ^^«i>d^  >^  h«A  ^Hivtnviii  ihe  Biif  Jib  Gorernment  wUl  not  interfere  with  nor  resunne  tbcM 

,  x4*.va  ;  »:SNMiri>.t       ^.^^^  ^^^^j  *,svi\ra^K  ct>nslilcr  the  «aid  Tljakoor  Dooijtni  Sing  proprietor  and  manaf^er 

vt  \W  \UU^5*^^5  **^*"'  '*'  ^^^  ^^^  ^'  Tliakoor  Doorjun  Sing,  on  bra  part,  to  devote 
k  u^^nU  u^  Iho  ai«elJoration  niicl  iinproremeut  of  bta  lands  rendering  the  inhabiraota  ctm- 
t  ivust  AW^I  S*'*'''*^^'  **^'  '"*  man^S^*"^'^^  ™^  ^®  ^W  the  produce  of  bis  jaghire  in  tbe 
\^  >s  ,is^  svi  •x^i  mA  uttnchmcnt  to  the  British  Guvernmenu 


\v 


SuNNCo  to  Iljijab  Malui  Chundf  of  Belaspore. 

WiiHHMAM  Kiijnh  MaliuCliuiid,  of  Behwpore^  has,  mth  sincerity  of  heart,  profeswd 
«ilii'illi*iMu«  mill  Aiibinis^ion  to  the  British  Government,  and  become  a  dependent  of  tbe 
I  liiiiouruhle*  ('oiiiimiiy,  and  has  cast  off  all  connexion  with  the  Goorka  state  :  ilierefore, 
III  lUiMliiriiilty  Willi  the  teuor  of  the  proclamation  issueil  under  the  authority  of  bia  £xcei- 
liiiiov  (III*  (JiivcTiior-general,  on  tbe  l/tb  of  October  1814,  the  r^ah  is  hereby  confirmed 
III  ilii>  iitiiiM'voicMi  of  tbe  lauds  of  bis  ancient  territory  of  Khyloor,  actually  occupied  by 
liliii  nil  lliU  »I<U*  of  the  river  Sutlege,  subject  to  tbe  followiug  conditious : — He  shall  never 
iiiiriilv  itr  M  nrtly  ally  himi^elf  with  the  Goorka  state^  or  with  any  enemy  of  the  Honour- 
iilijt'  (^Hiipuiiy#  hut  remaining  steadfast  in  tlie  jpath  of  obedience  and  submission  to  tlic 
iii.|i>ii>  III  iIm'  KriiUh  (jovernment,  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  with  the  force  which  he 
iiiiiv  JMivi'i  to  riMidrr  useful  service  to  the  British  troops  ;  providing  supplies  of  grain  and 
fiiMilcliiiiK  h(*egttralis  (for  the  conveyance  of  burdens),  and  generally  performing  vrhat- 
i:\  1 1  iiMiy  Im*  iiicrusted  to  his  charge.  He  shall  ever  be  ready  to  obey  such  order>j»  as  may 
Im  hiHiiHH'd  t<>  bim  at  the  present  period,  or  which  may  be  given  to  him  at  any  fninre 
iliiii'  mttn*  c*f*pecially  on  the  occasion  of  any  British  force  being  sent  against  an  enemy 
III  ilHii  qiiMiUfv  wliere  he  shall  not  fail  to  discharge  to  tbe  utmost  of  his  ability  tbe  obli- 
liiiihfiib  tft  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  British  Government.  Exclusive  of  the  stipu- 
iaMi/MB  iil>ove  iiieutioiied,  the  Britii^b  Government,  in  its  liberality  and  favour,  will  uot 
I  •  iiiiii  (•  from  the  rajah  any  tribute  or  pecuniary  indemnification  or  any  kind.  And  in  tbe 
I  v<  111  of  a  iH^ace  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Goorka  state,  provided  the 
Mijiili  •hull  liave  rendered  faithful  service,  the  British  Government  engages  that  nothing 
I  i/iiiiiii  V  1^/  the  conditions  of  protection  as  affecting  the  rajah  shall  be  listened  to  by  tbe 
III  null  cioveriiment.  Moreov«*r,  the  terms  of  tbe  replies  to  tlie  rajah*tf  request^  beiring 
iliii  •>igiiutiii'A'  of  Major-general  Ochterlony,  and  dated  on  tbe  18th  of  February  ISIS,  anil 
iiiHMifVi'd  uiid  latifu'd  by  the  Governor-general }  it  becomes  tbe  duty  of  the  rajab,  there* 
lull/  ilittt  Ix'iiig  firmly  fixed  and  established  in  his  Haj,  he  set  bis  mind  at  rest  on  that 
iiifliHi  Mild  divcbting  himself  of  all  apprehension,  devote  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  tbe 
|iii|)|iiiu'B»  and  comlbrt  of  his  subjecu,  and  consider  this  as  a  valid  sunnud  for  hb  conntry. 

Ihiii'dOih  March  1815. 


I H  Aa»i.ATioN  of  a  SuHNun  granted  to  different  Chibps,  as  stated  in  List  sulgoincd. 

WiiPM^Ab  the  Goorkas  have  been  completely  expelled  from  these  districta,  aad  the 
¥^h'^h-  nt  lh«t  hill  country  ha»  come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  GoveraMeat : 
wU  ^  '•f'/^'-.  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general,  this  sunund  isgranird 

li^  .  • coufifrrjiig  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  thakooraee  of 

with  all  the  rights  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  on  oaa- 

i|iiii#fi  ipl  hU  paving  annually  the  stipulated  nuzzeraoa,  for  defraying  tbe  expenae  of  pro- 
ULi'um  by  ti»e  UriUsb  troops,  and  of  his  attending  with  becgarahs  and  sepoys,  aa  apecified 


h^\i^w,m  case  <rf  hUsibeing^so  lirffnireib)  JEbiailMttrf>  "Mf*  vj  )iji»iji  H'm  ;^)U.projn>ote;4ha         5*^  w< 
welfare  of  his  rysotD  HiKi'the*.euitiMHtitiB4>f  jthetianch^^.anAlWcft  t/^thli:^^miiyx^€t\%e  roffclsy  ecmimtittf, 

and  ensure  the  due  payment  of  his  nuzzerana  for  defraying  the  expense  of  British  troops,  p    .     ST^rMti^ 
and  be  ready  Co  atlead  with  b«^g4ir^^W<)ii^CT^'?^;^!^(He^^n^f^/'^  called  upon,  v^P^^^^^^^W*, 

and  will  pay  strict  obedieDce  to  tUeyBriti?l^..p^9v^^nj^pqt,  aoii^bp^^^^  frppi  encroachjug 
beyond  his  own  limits.  And  if  ^t  any.tipije  ,i(>^  sf^ic)  .,  .^,  ,  ^  ^  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  th^  above  obligj^lion^  («^ga!q,  epuipprated),  he  will  tie  dispossessed, 
Considering  this  sunnud  as  a  ya)if|j0sfr,uu)eei:^t)  be  will  confoniVtb  itH  terms.    The  duty 

of  the  ryots  to  the  thakooraee  on  their  part,  will  be  consiaering -—  as 

their  rightful  lord,  to  obey  him  accrgrdinglya  and  pay  the  revenues  regularly. 

4th  September  1815. 

Sunnuds  now  granted  adcoVding  to  the  Above  jfofm  !— 

Ist.  To  Rana' Jugght  Sing/of  Baybal,  flatted  3d  September  1815,  with  conditionr  of 
maintaining  100  beeg^rahfi,  with  Captain  Kossr,  at  Sumbaloo ;  and  iu  case  of  war  Joining 
t1ie  British  troops  with  bis  foroe9,'and^makingroad6  twelve  feet  broad  throughout  bis 
thakooraee.     Nuzzeranra  remitted.     -  •     *        j      . 

2d.  To  Rana  Bhoot  Sing,  of  Koobbar,  dat^d  3d  September  1815,  with  condition  of 
furnishing  forty  heegarahs,  and  making  foads  throughout  the  thakooraee,  and  in  case  of 
war  joining  the  British  troops  with  bis '#hdle"fUt*c'e.    Nuzzerana  altogether  remitted. 

3d.  To  Rooder  Paul,  of  Boojye,  4t)b  September  1815,  to  maintain  forty  heegarahs  at 
Sumbaloo,  to  join  M'itli  his  forcp  in  case  of  war,  to  keep  up  roads  throughout  the  tha- 
kooraee.   Nuzzerana  remitted. 

•4th.  To  Sunsaroo  Thokar^  for  the  thakooraee  of  Bberloop,  4th  September  1815,  to 
maintain  forty  heegarahs.  Nuzzerana. iiemitted.  To  keep  up  roads;  to  join  with  his 
troops  in  case  of  war. 

5th.  To  Goburdhur  Sing,  of  Dhamee,  4tb  September  1815,  twenty  heegarahs  at  Sum- 
baloo, to  make  roads  twelve  feet  broad.  Nuzzerana  remitted.  To  join  in  case  of  war 
with  troops. 

6lh.  To  Maunbhund  of  Boojye,  4th  September  1815,  five  heegarahs ;  roads.  Nuzze- 
rana remitted.     To  join  with  troops  in  cj^e  of  war. 

7th.  To  Roy  Mungree  Deo,  for  thakooraee  of  Kurtoar,  4th  September  1815,  five  hee- 
garahs ;  roads  twelve  feet.     Nuzzerana  remitted.     To  join  with  troops. 

8th.  To  Thokur  Jngrak,  for  thakooraee  of  Buls, 21st,  1815,  thirty  heegarahs  at  Sum- 
baloo; to  attend  \vith  his  foixe  ill  6a^' of  war.;  roads  twelve  feet  broad.  Nuzzerana 
remitted. 


Translation  of  Sunnud  grantecl  to  Rajah  Futteh  Singy  of  Na/um. 

Whereas  the  Goorkas,  &c.  &c. 
Wherefore,  by  order  of  the  Governor-general ,  this  sunnud  is  granted  to  Rajah  Futteh 

Sing,  conferring  on  him  and  hisTieirsTbr  ever  lifie  lands  of withal!  the  rights 

and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto. 

The  ports  of  Monnee,  and  Juggutgurb,  rind  Doonkvardah,  and  the  districts  of  Jounsar 
and  Banwar  Moolakee,  have  been  disjoined  froi^  the  Raj  of  Sirmoor,  and  taken  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Government.  And  tli<e  forts  of  Curchuree  and  Hunur,  with  the 
lands  attached  on  the  west  of  the  Kuree  I^uddeQ,^  have. been  annexed  to  the  thakooraee  of 
Keonthal ;  and  the  forts  of  Ghat  and  Sutbur,  oi)  tbe  east  of  the  Kuree  Nuddee,  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Raj  of  Sirmoor. 

It  is  proper  that  '  being  grateful  to  the  British  Governmer>t  for  its 

favour,  should  occu{)y  the  lands  grantei)  to  )nm^  Jiud  never  at  any  tinie  tbink  of  laying 

VT.  4  E  2  claim 
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No.  29*         claim  to  the  places  above  enumerated^  which  have  been  disjoined  from  Sirmuory  and 
c""*^^  annexed  partly  to  the  British  territories  and  partly  to  the  thakooraee  of  KeontbuL 

Copies  of  TreaCii^      Further,  he  must  not  appoint  a  dewan  or  mutusuddies,  or  do  anything  in  the  manage- 
&c.  ment  of  the  Raj  of  Sirmoor,  without  communicating'  and  consulting  with  the  ofBcer  who 

will  be  stationed  there  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

He  will  conform  to  the  above  stipulations^  and^  P^yiQS  strict  obedienco  to  the  Britkh 
Government,  he  will^  in  case  of  war^  loin  when  required  the  British  troops  with  all  hi» 
force,  and  do  the  part  of  a  true  ally.  He  will  also  make  roads  twelve  feet  broad  tbrougl^ 
out  his  territory. 

If  he  should  fail  in  any  of  the  above  obligations  (which  are  again  enumerated),  or  shall 
encroach  on  the  possessions  of  others,  he  will  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  British 
Government,  and  will  be  di$possesse<l.  He  must  consider  ttiis  a  valid  instrument,  and 
conforming  to  its  conditions,  take  possession  of  the  lands  granted  to  him.  And  be  mutt 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  ryots,  and  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  distribute  justice, 
and  look  to  tlie  security  of  the  roads,  and  not  exact  more  from  the  ryots  than  their  en- 
gagements, and,  in  short,  make  all  people  happy  and  contented.  The  ryots,  on  their 
part,  will  be  bound  to  consider  ——*———  aforesaid  as  their  rightful  lord,  and  to 
obey  him  accordingly. 

21st  September  1815. 


SuNNUD  to  the  Rajah  Ram  Sing  (or  Ram  Surrun) '  for  HindooTf  under  the  seal  and 

signature  of  his  Excellency  the  Go vernor> general  in  Council. 

Whbrbas  all  the  hill  countrv  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Government ; 
and  whereas  Rajah  Ram  Sing  has,  during  the  present  war,  performed  worthily  the  part 
of  an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  ioining  the  British  troops  In  person  with  hh  forces, 
and  furnishing  beegarahs  to  level  roamt,  and  to  perform  other  work :  wherefore^  br  order 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general,  this  lunnud  Is  granted  to  the  said  ngab, 
conferring  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  Henooor,  &c  seven  pergunnahs,  and  BnbtowkMi 
with  twelve  villages,  and  Mungalee  with  fbnr  villages  (excepting,  howerer,  the  half  share 
of  Fyzedallahpoo.wa  in  pergunuah  Khas  Hindoor,  and  the  fort  of  Malown,  with  six  vil- 
lages of  Mouzah  Malo^vn  Cliakiram,  which  are  on  the  point  (tegli)  of  the  bill  of  Malown, 
and  Mouzahs  Malown,  Leadhow,  Chulandooareo,  Hallah,  &c.  the  jnmma  of  the  whole 
seven  villages  being  1 18  rupees,  and  123^  mauuds  of  grain),  together  with  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  and  the  sayer  colleetions,  and  the  right  of  diftri* 
buting  justice  to  the  ryots,  without  exaction  of  beegarahs  or  of  service,  or  of  nuxzerana, 
all  these  dues  being  remitted.  Wliatever  number  of  beegaralis  the  rajah  shall  furnish  In 
case  of  war,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  British  Government  at  the  rate  of  four  mpees  per 
man.  The  rajah,  however,  will  not  receive  any  pay  for  himself  and  his  troops  on  ioining 
the  British  forces.  The  rajah,  considering  this  sunnud  a  (nil  and  Talid  title  for  nhnsm 
and  his  descendants,  will  exert  himself  to  the  atmoit  to  promote  the  welihre  of  hb  sub- 
jects, and  will  abstain  from  encroaching  on  the  possessions  of  others }  and  beng  gialefri 
for  the  favour  which  has  been  shown  him  by  the  British  Government,  he  will  eontiBoe 
firm  in  allegiance  to  it,  and  will  conform  to  all  the  eonditlont  of  this  snnnud. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ryots,  on  their  part,  to  consider  the  rajah  as  their  rightfiil 
lord,  and  to  pay  their  revenue  punctually,  and  show  obedience  to  his  aathority,  and  to 
exert  themselves  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  augment  the  rqah^s 
resources. 

20th  October  1815. 


SiTNNUD  to  Rajob  Ram  Shig^W'RimlS^Uiti^'iStiHel^^im  ivdSsr^       ^ff 

seal  Mid  slgnathi^  of  hB'Kt^eli^iJidf  Wtl  <3f^V^6^^^  --^ 

Orthif'Oir  Trmtigg 
WHBRfiAS  all  the  bill  country  ha3  cbm^iai^  the  possession  of  the  British  Goveraro^nt^      ,r  -   ^^ 

and  many  chiefs  have  bad  their  ibrtnerjpo^si^iiiQ^  to  them  V  A^d  whertes 

the  fort  of  Malown,  with  six  villages,  th^  estimated  annual  juoima  of  which  is  118  mpoes 

and  1 18  maunds  of  grain,  basr  been  withheld  firbtn  Jtajali  Ram  Sing  in  order  to  be  retamed 

as  a  post  for  British  trbops ;  therefore^  'as  li  cOtnpeprs&tion  for  the  said  fort  and  si!k  villages, 

this  sunnud  is,  by  ord^r  of  tiie  Right  HbdonlTable  the  Groverdot'-general,  granted  to  Rajah 

Ram  Sing,  conferring  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  thalcooraee  of  Burotvlee,  with  all 

the  appurtenasmces  belongiagthert^'ind  tlm myer  <36lle^  The  said  rajafaj  eoosi- 

dering  this  sunnud  to  be  a  valid  itiMniikienl;^  will>  after  leavin^f  to  the  rannee  of  the  wbAH 

thakooraee  four  villages  for  her  subristeiid^  take  possession  of  the  remainder.    Ineaseof 

war^  he  will  be  bound  td  fomisb  beegaraha  and  sepoys,  and  to  pay  nuzzerana  aeieordlng 

to  the  statement  sub^ined*     He  wiK  mate  roads  in  alt  directions  around  the  said  %h^' 

kooraee»  and  he  will  be  carefol  not  to  encroach  on  the  possessions  of  others.    He  wHt^' 

promote  the  welfare  of  his  ryots,  and  pay  strict  obedience  to  the  British  Government,  t» 

whom  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  favours  which  he  has  received.    The  duty  of  the  ryots^ 

on  the  other  hand,  will  be,  &c.  (as  in  others). 

Statement  alluded  to  above: — Beegarahs  remitted  altogether;  nuzzenina  remitted 
altogether ;  roads  to  be  prepared  in  every  direction  around  the  thakooraee. 

20th  November  1815. 


Sunnud  to  Rajah  Kurrum  Singj  ofPutteala^  for  Pergunnabs  Mahala^  &c.  under  the 
seal  and  signature  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general  in  Council. 

Whbrbas  all  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  whereas  Rajah  Kurmm  Sing  was  forward  to  aifovd  the  co-operation  of  his  - 
troops  during  the  late  contest ;  therefore  the  present  sunnud  is  granted,  conferring  on  the 
said  Rajah  Kurrum  Sing,  and  on  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  pergunnabs  of  Mehelee,  Kaljoun,- 
Buntheera,  Koosalla,,  Chulrote^  Kehmulles,  Baddaheer,  Sauqui,  Tanatsttdgown,  Jauhul, 
and  Pallatiotse,  togetlier  with  the  sayer  duties  of  the  same,  and  all  the  rights  and  appur«' 
tenances  belonging  to  theniy  in  exchange  for  a  nuzzerana  of  the  sum  of  one  lac  and  fifty^ 
thousand  rupees,  and  the  said  sum  haying  been  paid  into  the  Company^s  treasury  by 
kists,  as  agreed  upon,-  nothing  further  shall  ever  be  demanded  on  this  account.  The 
British  Government  will  always  protect  and  support  the  said  rajah  and  his  heirs  in  the 
possession  of  this  territory.  Ttie  ri^ah,  considering  this  sunnud  a  legal  and  valid  instru- 
ment, will  immediately  take  |x>ssession  of  the  aforesaid  Iftuds,  but  he  must  not  encroach 
on  any  lands  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  pergunnabs  enumerated.  In  case 
of  war,  the  rajah  must,  on  the  requisition  of  the  British  authorities,  furnish  armed  men 
and  beegarahs  to  join  the  detachment  of  firUisb  troops,  which  may  be  stationed  for  Git 
protection  of  the  hill  country.  He  wiU  oosit  lio  exertion  to  do  justice,  and  to  prombti^' 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  ryots  |  while  they^  on  their  part,  considering  the  sk\A 
rajah  as  their  true  and  rigbtfiil  k>#d5  nnlstobey  bind  aoeordingly,  and  pay  their  revenue 
punctually,  and  be  always  zealous  to  prDOiOde  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  testify 
their  loyalty  and  obedience* 

20th  October  1816. 
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ScNNUD  to  Rajah  Kurrum  Sxng^  of  PiUteeala^  for  the  Tbakooraee  of  Bughaut  and 
J^gg^fg^i^f^9  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-genenil  in 
oTTmCies,       Council. 

Wherbas  all  the  hill  country  has  come  into  the  posipession  of  the  British  GSovemraenl^ 
and  whereas  Rajah  Kurrnin  Sing  was  forward  in  atfording*  the  co-operation  of  his  troops 
during  the  late  contest :  wherefore,  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor^ 
general,  the  present  sunnud  is  grante<l  to  the  said  rajah,  conferring  on  him  and  on  bis 
heirs  for  ever,— 1st,  the  pergunnah  of  Bughaut,  and  the  city  of  Taksal,  with  thefirslfort 
at  Sonkchinchore,  and  the  second  fort  at  the  end  of  the  bazar  at  Taksal,  and  the  fort  of 
Tharoogurh,  and  Pergunnah  Parleck-har,  with  the  fort  of  Agcergurh,  and  pergunnah 
Reatecn,  with  the  fort  of  Rajgurh,  and  pergunnah  Luchheraug,  and  pergunnah  Berowleei 
and  together  with  these   pergunnahs  and  the  live  forts  specified,  sayer  collections, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rupees,  the  whole  forming  a  portion  of. the 
thakooraee  of  Bughaut ;  also,  2dly,  the  fort  of  Juggutgurh,  with  the  pei^nnah  of  Jug- 
gutgurh  and  its  dependencies,  forming  a  portion  of  Sirmoor,  together  with  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  in  exchange  for  the  sum  of  1,30,000  rupees;  and 
the  fiaid  sum   having  been  paid  at  the  Company's  treasury,  no  further  demand  will  ever 
be  made  on  the  rajah  on  this  account.    The  British  Government  will  always  protect  and 
support  the  said  rajah  in  possession  of  the  said  lands ;  and  the  rajah  taking  possession 
of  the  aforesaid  lands,  shall  not  encroach  on  the  possessions  of  anothen    In  case  of  war, 
the  troops  stationed  by  the  rajah  for  the  |)rotection  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  sent  tu  join 
the  British  forces.    The  rajah  will  promote  the  welfare  of  his  ryots^  and  the  ryots  on 
their  part,  &c. 

20th  October  1815. 


i 


Sunnud. 

In  the  name  of  Mehendra  Singh  Teeka^  of  Bussahir, 

Tmk  overthrow  of  the  Goorka  power  in  these  hills  having  placed  the  countries  freed 
from  it  at  the  di«po<ial  of  the  British  Government,  Lieutenant  Koss,  Asst.  a.g.c.  by  virtue 
of  irintnictionA  conveyed  to  him  by  General  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  k.c.b.,  a.g.g.,  &c. 
Nj:,  /^c.  unrlor  authority  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- general,  confirm  to 
Mf'hendra  Singh,  >o\\  of  Rajah  Ooqui  Singh,  and  to  his  descendants,  the  Raj  of  Bus- 
»aliir,  the  same  in  extent  and  boundary  as  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  SHmmut 
IHf/H  ^A.o.  IHII),  on  the  conditions  and  with  the  exceptions  and  restrictions  hereafter 
d#-raiU'd. 

1,  'Yhii  govcriMiu-nt  of  Bussaliir  shall  pay  in  zeghundee,  namely,  as  a  contribntkm 
towards  defraying  tin*  expen!>e  of  the  force  maintained  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
pr#'M'rvation  of  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  protected  hill  states,  the  annual  sun  of 
Mu'tti  thoijMand  culdar  ru))cc!^,  agreeably  to  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  Bussahir 
and  I'ritiHh  currency  that  may  exist  on  the  days  of  i>ayuient  at  the  nearest  posts  pf  Britisli 
tr//</p*,  in  the  three  following  kists  or  instalments  :-r- 

1.  Poose  (December,  January)  ••••••••• 5,000 

2.  Bysaack  (April,  May) • 5,000 

•5.  Sawun  (July,  August) 5,000 

2.  'l'\**'  f'rt  tS  Kann^nirli.  togcthiM*  with  the  district  in  which  it  stanch,  naniiely«  the 
divio'/fi  of  Karen  |)(Tt;nhnah,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pahur  river,  the  pergoin 
fi;ih  of  Sutirlorrk,  loi^ethiT  with  the  forts  of  Saleedan  and  Whurloo  therein  contained, 
fifi'l  fh"  fort  of  Biigce  in  Kuraugooi,  or  another  post  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  be  here* 
Hiur  •pwrifii'd,  will  be  retained  by  the  British  Government,  as  commodious  statioas  CdT 
K«  prolfciing  force. 

3.  Tbs 


-ij  rru/.i4viiJHailHH(aAiii  *}JEi3HBiGN.z^c(/::»Hn/     ms       vi. 

3.  The  thakooraees  ofDulaitOQ,  Kunaitoo^  and  Kurangloo,  having  been  virtually  in*         No,.  29* 
corporated  with  the  Bussabir  Raj  several  years  prevfods  to  the  Goorlm  invasioh,  the  mmtmued. 
same  arrangement  will  exist  with  respect  to  them  as  under  Kajah  Osgur  Sain;  and  cooies  of  Treaties 
the  same  assignments  as  made  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of  the  representatives  of  ^^      ^^  * 
their  respective  thakoors  will  be  continued*    Tbe  thakooraees  of  Kolegurh  and  Comar- 

sain  are  hereby  declared  independent  of  all  but  the  paramount  authority  of  the  British 
Government. 

4.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  troops  of  Bussabir  will  co-operate  with  the  British  force, 
bn  due  requisition,  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  pointed  out  to  them. 

5.  The  administration  of  Bussabir  will  furnish  beegarahs^  when  called  on,  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  throughout  their  coiintry. 

(Signed)         R,  Ross,  Asst.  A.  G.  G. 
Kampore,  23d  Kartech,  Suromut  1872. 
November  6,  a.d,  1815. 


Translation,  through  tlie  medium  of  a  Persian  version,  of  an  Engagement  (Ikar* 
nameh)  in  the  Hindoo  language,  executed  at  Muckwanpare  Munree,  by  Kiff'ee  Bukh-- 
tawur  Sing  Thappa^  and  Chunder  Seekhur  Opadeea^  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah  of  NepimL 

At  the  time  of  delivering  the  treaty,  Major-getieral  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  pleased 
to  observe,  that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  had  not  authorized  him  to 
accept  the  treaty,  and  that  he  could  not  encourage  any  hope  of  those  indulgencies,  of 
which  a  prospect  had  been  held  out  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bradshaw,  being  granted  in 
addition  to  the  treaty ;  that  his  Lordship  indeed  would  not  grant  them,  and  that  he 
would  not  recommend  him  to  do  so:  that  nothing  beyond  what  was  stated  in  the  treaty 
would  be  allowed.  Accordingly  we,  Sree  Kajee  Bukhtawur  Sing  Thappa,  and  Chun- 
der Seckur  Opadeea,  have  agreed  to  what  Sir  David  Ochterlony  has  required.  In 
testimony  whereof,  we  have  executed  this  razenama,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Major- 
general.  Dated  5th  of  Sooddee  Pliangoon  1872,  Sumbut,  corresponding  with  Tuesday 
the  4th  of  March  1816. 


Treaty  with  the  Rao  of  Cutch^  18th  of  June  1816 ;  tiipplemental  to  that  of 

the  16lh  January  1816. 

/    Seal  of  the    \ 
\Ilaoof  Cutch./ 

The  Honourable  Company  and  the  Rao*s  sircars  concluded  a  treaty  of  thirteen  articles 
on  the  16th  January  1816.  Supplementary  to  thefe,  however,  the  following  two  articles 
are  valid : 

1.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor^getlerfift  iti  Council  has  ratified  tbe  thirteen 
articles  of  treaty  concluded  on  the  14th  January  1B16,  between  the  English  sircar  and 
that  of  his  Highness  the  Rao;  but  a«i  hisHigliness'ft  government  is  newly  established, 
and  is  responsible  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  for  a  debt  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
which  it  would  find  much  difficulty  in  discharging ;  the  Honourable  Company,  guided  by 
feelings  of  friendship,  relinquishes,  as  a  voluntary  gift,  the  sum  of  eight  lacs  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  (8,13326)  rupees,  being  the  amount  charged  to 
its  military  expenses. 

2.  In  order  still  further  to  aid  the  Maha  Rao's  government,  and  as  a  testimony  of  the 
interest  which  the  Honoumble  Company  takeisf  in  its  welfare^  the  latter  does,  of  its  own 
free  will,  relinquish  the  annual  sum  of  two  lacs  of  corries  which  the  Rao  has  agreed  to 

pay 
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No.  29.         pBy  by  the  tenib  article  of  the  iforenid  treaty.    It  Ir  hoped  that  thrK  dUinteretted  and 
(OHtinfcH.  friendly  uids  conferred  by  the  Honourable  Company'u  Goverameat  on  bii  HlgtineM  the 

— -■      .       Rao,  will  induce  the  latter  lo  repose  i»erfect  coofictence,  to  act  with  unanimity,  aod  to 
Copiea  of  Treaties,  pf^gefve  inviolate  the  stipulatioDs  contained  in  the  original  treaty. 
Done  at  Btiooj,  this  Tuerday  the  18th  day  of  June,  a.d.  1816. 

(Signed)        J.  M&cMoaDu,  Resident  at  Bhooj. 


Form  of  a  Sonhud  to  be  granted  to  Kooar  PurtatA  Singf  under  the  seal  and  signature 
of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  lltli  January  I817> 
Bb  it  known  to  the  cboudrie^,  kaiiongoes,  and  zemindars  of  the  province  of  Bundel- 
cund,  tliut  wbereii!>  in  the  year  1806,  corresponding  with  the  year  IS63  Siinivut,  Kooar 
Soonee  Sab,  having  professed  his  obedience  and  aubmisftion,  and  having  ceded  to  the 
British  Government  the  towns  of  Cbutterpore,  Maw,  and  Sulut,  with  tneir  depending 
villages,  was  vested  by  the  British  Government  with  an  hereditary  grant  of  the  remain- 
ing lands  then  in  his  actual  ]>osBesKion ;  and  whereas,  in  the  year  1806,  the  British 
Government  was  pleased  to  restore  the  town  of  Maw  to  Kooar  Soonee  Sab,  and  to  settle 
the  town  of  Cbutterpore  uj>on  his  eldest  son,  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing ;  and  whereas  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demise  of  Kooar  Soonee  Sab  (which  happened  on  the  4th  May  I8I61 
corresponding  with  the  20tb  Bysack,  Snmvut  1783),  and  the  unequal  and  iDCoaTenieDl 
disposition  which  tliC  Kooar  before  bis  death  maile  of  bis  lands,  rendering  all  bis  wna 
independent  of  each  other,  it  bas  become  necessary  for  the  British  GovemiBeDt  to  iotei^ 
pose  the  power  which  its  feudal  supremacy  legally  vests  in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  inconvenience  that  was  likely  to  result  from  that  unequal  dispoaitkin;  and  wbereaa 
the  British  Government,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  and  in  view  to  the  public  necurity 
and  tranquillity,  has  been  pleased  to  recognize  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing  as  luccessor  (u  his 
&ther,  Kooar  Soonee  Sah,  and  to  vunfirMt  biui  in  possessiou  of  his  father's  Jagliire,  od 
condition  of  hi»  making  a  suiuble  provision  for  his  younger  brothers  and  tbeir  fiiuliiei} 
and  whereas  Kooar  Purtuab  Sing  has  entered  into,  and  has  this  day  presented  an 
ikarnameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  to  the  British  Government,  comprising  ten 
articles,  by  which  he  binds  himself,  among  other  stipulations,  to  leave  to  Ids  younger 
brothers  the  unmolested  possession,  during  tbeir  life-time,  of  the  lands  which  are  here- 
after particulnrised  in  this  sunnud  ;  wherefore,  and  under  the  cotuideraiions  and  prin- 
ciples above  set  forth,  the  villages  and  lauds  specified  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  wiili 
the  reservation  of  the  life  tenure  to  his  younger  brotliers,  which  is  also  particularised  in 
the  said  schedule,  and  hereby  granted  to  Kooar  Pnrtaul>  Sing,  and  to  his  heirs  In  perpe- 
tuity, rent  free,  by  the  British  Government ;  and  so  long  as  the  said  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing 
and  his  heirs  shall  conduct  themselves  in  obedience  and  submission  to  the  British 
Government,  and  shall  strictly  adhere  to  all  the  terms  and  eoDditiona  of  their  Murage- 
menta,  they  shall  oot  be  molested  uor  disturbed  intbe  possession  of  the  lands,  and  vtuqies 
aforesaid. 

It  is  your  duty,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  Kooar  Purtaoh  Stag  aa  the  Jtg- 
hiredar  of  the  aforesaid  villages,  and  to  consider  vourselves  as  acconolable  to  him  Sat  all 
rights  and  immunities  appertaining  thereto.  It  is  on  the  other  band  iDcnmbeat  on  tfas 
sud  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing  lo  conciliate  and  render  grateful  the  peiantry  and  hihabilti 
by  bis  good  govemmeot,  to  devote  bis  endeavoun  to  iocreaae  the  popolatlaB,  and  t* 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  hia  jagbire,  and  to  employ  its  f 
HMvice  of  the  Brituh  Govcmment. 


n  r  «  11.'  WnXSWaOkU  «4>'iN»SiGN/ 


MT 


bf  the  Sdhnvo. 


VILLAOU. 


Wcnuiiii- 

JaiMpoora,    Vkriiar.    or  | 

Mukcnd  SingTflor. . 

Pepreo  diiro,  of  Bhtrul  [ 

BuntutTwr  ..    | 

I  Juponh  ditto,  of  FatMli  j 

BuniiAlVr      . .  . .    ; 

Hunluca  ditlo,  of  Honi- 

Bunuftr 


Lulpoorah    Nunkar,     of 

Duvan  Zorawur  Sing 
Auchnur  ditto,  Telwar. . 
NBdoIm  ditto,  of  Dcwan 

Mtndhats    . . 
Pootry  ditto,  of  Kooar 

Rhapah  Sing. . 
RbDjnah  ditto,  of  Kooar 

Sortee  S^    . .  . , 

Bhyrah  ditto,  of  Lalla 

Purtab  Siog . . 
Pholerah  ditto,  of  Tet- 

war 


MoorwauB  Poddaw^  of 

Ham  Riihen  Let^md 
Pundowditto,  of  Noggun 

Doobey 
Tuhangong    Puddawvk, 

of  Makhari. 
Pubuck. 
Blielgwah  ditto,  of  Chen- 

lamun  Bbul. 
Gorah  ditto,  of  Lai  Goo- 


Loorajpoondi  ditto,    of 

Acbsrgee. 
Sundunn«e  ditto,  of  Bho- 

run  Natk. 
Dtbeokhero    ditto,      «f 

Kottun. 
Bomoreeaii  ditto,  of  TaJ- 

piji  Taiarce. 
Baajah  Khito  ditto,   of 

Lockool. 
..  Cbetryc,  granted   lo 

Ameid  Kooirur  for  ber 

•ub«istence  . . 
. .  Duchohoun  to  Ameid 

KoowurChoonerahlbr 

for  her 


600 
700 
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Schedule  of  the  Villages  grenlecl  bj  die  SuMwid    umiUyetL 


Peigunnah.  No. 


Kuttolah  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Formerly  ^ 
granted   by 
funnudto 


VILLAGES. 


Kootf 
taub  Sing, 


idto  ,1 
Pur- 
linir.  J 


l8s 


DeogoDg. 

Salna. 

Jhukmoro. 

Hatiia  ,• 

Bheeahtal 

Neebharee. 

Sooreehkheea. 

Kh3rree. 

Koonraree. 

Chutterpoor 


Jumnuu 


50 

100 


7,ooo 


Villages  foi 

rming  Kooar  Himmut  Sing's  share 

1 

Koorellah 

575 

Lowree..  i 

Pancear 

400 

1 

Purtabpoora     . . 

600 

1 

Puhara . . 

400 

s 

Dukara  Nankar,  of  De- 

wan  Tantoke  Siog  • . 

700 

1 

Mahalwar  ditto,  of  De- 

wan  Dareao  Smg     . . 

300 

1 

Belha  Puddarack,  ofBur- 

jore  Sing 

150 

1 

Pakaree  ditto,  of  Mahaut 

Tadooraun   . . 

300 

4 

Nadhora,  granted  for  the 
subsistence  of  Byac- 

keen  Koowar 

1,700 

1 

Toorhuttee 

875 

Dhowdah 

375 

Poonah 

1,900 

1 

Merkah 

1,300 

1 

1  1 

Putha 

1.376 

1 

Chutaree  and  Tahanga 

1,900 

•  t 

Doonce 

1.175 

Jennah . . 

850 

Rampoora 

550 

Soomeree         .  •         • . 

375 

] 

Bunohan          •  • 

675 

ToliL 


PeigaBRBb,  No. 


•  • 


•  • 


66,501 


Lowree..  1  :  Gullonhaa 

1  '  Russatuh ;  the  Jumnm  of 
this  Village  is  inckided 
in  the  Village  of  Ack- 
towbar. 
Mutounda  Bysunk 
Ladphura 
Parka    .. 
Bugonleea 

Tappa  Tutam,  three  Vil- 
lages: 

Dhigpoora         . .     400 
Joonda    • .  . .     100 


1 
I 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1  I  Mookhuna. 

Puttee  Nankar,  of  Doo- 

yan  Punjuwa 
Rikha  ditto,  of  Pututwan 

Sing  Hoozooree 
Dhund   Mow   ditto,    of 

Punchum  Sing  Chou- 

baud. 
Soonra  and  Betta  ditto, 

of     Dewan    Naweiio 

Sing, 

Ekthohan  ditto,  of  Kooor 
Soenee  Sah  .  •         •• 
Bjroura    Puddarak,     of 
I      Herdehfwn  • « 

1  :  Pkhuna  Kud,    ditto    of 

Manjoo  Pooree 
3  ^  Bhurserar  ditto,  of  My- 

serka  •• 

1     Hunowtab  ditto^  of  Blui- 

tanka  •. 

1     Hunspoora  ditto,  of  ditto 
1  '  Gudhouree  ditto,  of  By* 
ragies 


•  • 


Soopoorty  ditt0  of  Bfaft* 
tiBiko 


•  • 


500 


500 

40 

i,«50 

475 


550 


40 


550 


3.500 

S9 
100 

150 

40 
150 

70 
150 


<   Vl.-^BOJU:nCAJ[«  Oft  J^f^IGN. 


480 


ViltagM 


;Nob 


--4   — 


Koltolah 


VILLAOM. 


JumOMk 


Tappah   Kishen    Gnrii, 

33  Villages  . . 

Kishen  Gorh,  with  Fort. 
Bains  Khar. 
Kundwaro. 
Naigowal). 
Dcemovrteepoor. 
Pulleree. 
Doomeereea. 
Gurda. 
Jharkooah. 
'  Mahorkheoa. 
Uhahar  Khiro. 
Hunda. 
I  Putna. 
1  Poorwa« 
Beedia  Seinra. 
Beekrampoor. 
Plioortaul. 
Saura. 
Deopoor. 
Manneepoor. 
Shahpoora  Boogroog. 
Sallyah. 
Biudka. 
Casba  Jytpoor. 
Kunrce. 

KooodliapaDee. 
Roohupoonu 
Suppoorah  Khond. 
Malewara 
Puttapoor. 
Scoryee. 
Chapner. 
Hullye. 

Tappah  Deorah,  25  Vil- 

1  I  Deora  Khas. 
I  I  flurtpoora. 
1  ;  Mootyu. 


ToliU 


5.000 


PergwuHih. 


nJ 


VILLAGJU. 


Jumiiia* 


Total. 


Kuttolah 


3/X)o 


Vi.  4 


I 


F2 


Mando. 

Beeragong. 

Bugtchee. 

Suhar. 

Chimdun  Kbero. 

Benaika. 

Ghattea. 

Paichore. 

Goongehee. 

Nugda. 

ObhypoonL 

Baunkee. 

Gyrowlee. 

Delaree. 

GuUeea. 

Bhoreet. 

Sonagur. 

Ulpoora. 

Aynora. 

Bhonsee. 

Bhajra. 

Pepareea. 

Tappah 
Sockwaboy  19  VOhget 

Khareemee  Ehas. 
Palkowhan. 
Dliaran. 
Gungow. 

Poonwa. 

Kunknu 

Mudkowra. 

Katier. 

Lookwaho  Khat. 

Buddoreea* 

Bhawkha. 

Villages  not  named  in 
Kooar  Sonee  Sah's 
fonncr  Sonnud  : 

Delhaneia. 


1.700 


(51  rnuMoo  xaximfLwmjm9»we^tximiy^^^i^^    mi 

SoamamM  of  «ll(ViX>i]Iitjj^|^fMt:b9'  Sl^ifufk^ 


Peif(knHifth. 


Kuttolah. 


No. 


Lowree 


1 
1 


1 

1 


VlLLAO«t»' 


Tuppa  MuharE^poor,  MNf  ■ 

Villages:  ' 
Mahan^paor    . .   4^o6c^ 
Koasma  widi  Ohmfi^ 

hee    ••         ..   9)000> 


Jammili 


•  • 


Surhannee 

Puna    .. 

Mankurreeand  Juhurea» 
Nankar  of  Koar  Hur- 
deh  Sah        •  •         •  • 

Kooraho  ditto,  of  Pur- 
khan  .  •         •  •  •  • 

Kuntee  ditto,  of  Kooar 
Nerput  Sing. . 


,  6^000 

4*076 

Boo 


• « 


L 


400 


1,900 


9<6 


•  • 


200 
300 


Kooar  Bukht  Sin^s  ihare,  to  revert 
to  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing  after  his 
death. 
1     Doomrah. 
1     Noud    . . 
1     Oroureea 
1     Singpoor. 
1     Bydar  .  • 
1  I  Kishenpoona    .  • 
1  I  Berree  Nankur,  of  Ur- 
joon  Sing     •  • 
Souraha  ditto,   of  Per- 
thiaij  Dava  . .         •  • 
Kotah  Nankar,  of  Kooar 

Khanjoo       . « 
Kuteiah  ditto^  of  Kooar 

Ranjoo 
Luckroan     Nankar,     of 
Dewan  Khaman  Sing. 
Gungwit  ditto,  of  Dewan 

Bukt  Sing. 
Mulkar,  ditto  of  Kooar 

Nerput  Sing 
Oood    Mow    ditto,     of 
Dewan  Nerund  Sbg 


700 
460 

1,900 

SCO 
fiOO 

■ 

600 


600 


•' 


vmt: 


,i 


Xiowree 


29,815 


P6i]j|tniiah 


.N.' 


Kuttolah 


Lowree 


Kuttolah 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S04 


VILLA<fii2  '   ■ 


Bhiemouree  Puddarahy^of 
Bhonturico   •  • 

Deghaunee,  granted  fi>r 
the  subsistence  of  Bya 
Makoona  Koowur  .. 


Jumimd'   • -«HB '^ 


100 


•  • 


Jumlee  with  Seeir 
Rudohan     Nankar,  '  of 

Dewan  Khanjoo 
Burpohana  ditto,  of  Him- ' 

mut  Sing  Gond. 
Puhara  ditto,  of  Dewail' 

Pehur  Sing  . .' 
Goorphara  ditto;  DeWto 

Nerain  Sing. 
Goodaro  ditto,  of  Dewcoi 

Kheemon  Sing. 
Beerouna  ditto,  of  Pun- 

charo  Sing   .  • 
Nowgong    Nonkar,     of 

Dewan  Kliooman  Sing 
Gythawra  ditto,- of  Kobkir' 

WoodwhtSing 

Kooarpoor,  granted  for 
the  subsistence  to 
BjabUddun  Kowar  ^  • 

Dhugowah   Nankar,    of 

Narian  Doss 
Bhabowah  ditto,  of  Koor- 

behen  Sing  . . 
Bumbaree  ditto,  of  Fut- 

teh  Sing 
Villages  not  named  in 

Kooar  Sanee   Shah's 

former  Sunnud : 
Imleea  . .         •  • 
Imioye . . 
Nanhoo  Burwaro 
Kurrola 
Maharyown     . . 


6O0 

2^5 


450 


116 


«76 


7bo 


40 


50 


700 


50 


1,000 


W 


6,965 


73.4^ 


J '  ^J  \ 


Yi.^f^m)M7:yBAL  miommmm^ 


■rq  ^  ; 


im 


ScHEDui^  of  tbe  Villages  gra&ted  by  the  ^imnvni^-^antmuetL 


Pergunnah.  No. 


1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


VILLAGES. 


Khop  ditto,    of  Dewan 

Paheer  Sing 
Morobo  ditto,  of  Dewan 

Paheer  Sing 
Dahaloond      ditto,      of 

Dewan  Doorjan  Sing 
Hooteah  and   Berethea 

ditto,  of  Dewan  Sun- 

kur  Sah 
Paparee  ditto,  of  Dewan 

Zalim  Sing  . . 
Bhooskah       ditto,       of 

Dewan  Sawut  Sing. . 
Tfellon,     and    ditto,    of 

Mandun  Misser 
Tharra     Puddarah,     of 

Bbantunk     . . 
Sundua  ditto,  of  Rajsuka 
Kooro  ditto,  of  Jodkee 

Villages  not  named  in 
Kooar  Sonee  Shah's 
former  Sunnud. 

Dulputpoor 

Oojra    . . 

Tuppah   Mow,   twenty- 
six  Villages  . . 
Mow  Khas. 
Tendoonee. 
Nunnee  Mow. 
Seckarpoora. 
Katarpoora. 


Jumma. 


Totol. 


Peigunoah. 


75 


350 


500 


300 
250 

350 

600 

100 
250 
300 


800 
1,000 

4,250 


Na 


360 


VILLAOS8. 


Jumma. 


Xotal. 


Namdeopoora. 
Lengrawan  Kullaum  and 

Khoord. 
Aiwa. 
Munpoora. 
Sahanee. 

Sublea  Gunga  Harcusba. 
Ugnabs. 
Peeparee. 
Burpoora. 
Namdeapoora. 
Deora. 
Purtabpoora. 
Sumurda. 
Chowbaro. 
Moorwaro. 
Chundwaro,     Puddarak 

of  Rowjee  district. 
Duddree   Puddaruk,   of 

Bhoywar  Choby. 
Nowranagong   ditto,    of 

Rowjoo  Dreehut. 
Belharee  ditto,  of  ditto. 
Thatowra  ditto,  of  Khoo> 

man  Choby. 


Total 


1 9^040 


154,161 


Ai<pES*orx, 

entered  intq,  in  which Jt;y»s  stipulat6dvtlia^«'Cfaobey  Nawtil  Ki^Fe  ail^  the  widow  of         8w.^29. 
Bhurtjoo  Chobey,  proprietors  of  two  shares  out  of  eight  shares  of  the  former  jaghire  of  cok^nmcd. 

Galinger,  for  which  a  sunnud  was  granted  in  the  name  of  Chobey  =Diar6M  Sing,  'the  Jtttfe  Copiet  of  Treaties 
killedar  of  Calinger,  should  receive  from  the  British  Government  an  equivalfeilt  for  w'hat-  ^^  ^ 
ever  portion  of  their  shares  of  the  said  lands  and  villages  should  be  transferred  to  the  British 
Government;  and  the  said  Nawul  Kbhore  and  the  widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey  having 
selected  the  villages  of  Bysunt,  and  six  other  villages,  situated  in  the  pergunnah  of  Bhuttree 
and  Koonhuss  in  this  district,  in  lieu  of  such  of  tneir  original  lands  as  were  transferred  to 
the  British  Government;  and  they  having  further  agreed  to  hold  their  shares  under  one 
and  a  joint  sunnud,  a  ioint  sunnud  was  accordingly  granted  to  them,  under  date  the 
4th  of  July  1812,  assigning  to  them  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetuity,  the  fol- 
lowing villages,  namely,'  Bvsunt,' Bhuggunpoor,  Burwara,  Bemhur,  Muckree,  Birach, 
and  Thurree;  seven  villages  in  the  pergunnah  of  Bhettry  and  Koonhiiss,  and  Kisharee, 
Ghuzeepoor  with  its  diamond  mines,  Kajparee  with  its  diamond  mines,  and  one^fourth 
share  of  Seha  with  its  diamond  mines,  four  villages  retained  from  their  original  jaghire; 
and  whereas  differences  have  arisen  between  the  said  Chobey  Nawul  Kishore  and  widow 
of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  widow  has  solicited  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  her  own  share,  to  be  held  separately  from  Chobey  Nawul  Kishore ;  aiid 
whereas  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  complv 
with  the  request  of  the  said  widow,  and  has  directed  that  the  villages  specified  undemeatn 
shall  henceforth  form  the  separate  share  of  the  said  widow,  that  division  being  founded  on 
an  equitable  regard  to  the  original  rights  of  the  parties,  and  also  on  the  award  of  an  umpire 
of  their  own  choice.  Therefore,  the  underwritten  villages,  with  all  the  revenues,  duties, 
immunities,  and  rights  thereunto  belonging,  are  hereby  granted  as  nankar  to  the  said 
widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetuity,  and  so  long  as  the 
said  widow  and  her  heirs  shall  firmly  and  faithfully  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  several 
articles  of  the  ikarnameh  or  written  engagement,  which,  under  date  the  19th  June  1812, 
corresponding  with  25th  Jyth  1219  Fussly,  she  executed  jointly  with  Chobey  Nawul 
Kishore,  she  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  said  land  and  villages.  It  is 
proper  that  you  regard  the  said  widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey  as  the  rent-free  landholder 
and  controller  of  the  said  villages,  that  you  attend  her  when  required,  and  in  alt  things 
study  to  promote  her  interests.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  aforesaid  widow  to  devote  herself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  happiness  and  xromfort  of  the  zemindars  and  ryots,  and  to  the 
extension  of  the  cultivation,  population,  and  prosperity  of  her  villages,  and  to  enjoy  the 
produce  thereof  in  good  faith  and  loyalty  towards  the  British  Government. 

List  of  the  Villages  forming  the  separate  Jaghire  of  the  Widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey*  . 
Muckree.  Rajaptlne,  with  its  diamond  mines. 


Bumhore. 
Barach. 


One-eighth  of  the  Village  Seha,  with  its 
diamond  mines. 


Draft  of  a  Sunnud  for  the  Rajah  ofSiccim^  dated  7th  April  1817. 

The  Honourable  East-India  Company,  in  consideration  of  the  services  performed  by  the 
Hill  tribes  under  the  control  of  the  Rajah  of  Siccim,  and  of  the  attachment  shown  by  him 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  grants  to  the  Siccimpntty  rajah,  his  heirs  «nd 
successors,  all  that  portion  of  low  land  situated  eastward  of  the  Meitchie  river,  and  west- 
ward of  the  M aha  Nuddee,  formerly  possessed  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  but  ceded  to  the 
Honourable  East-India  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Segowly,  to  be  held  by.the.Siccimputty 
rajah  as  a  feudatory,  or  as  acKuowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Goverumei)t  over 
the  said  lands,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  British  laws  and  regulationi  will  not  be  introduce  iiuo  the  tfrrltories  in.qqeation^ 

VI.  4  6  but 
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No.  S9-  but  the  Siccimputty  rajah  it  authorized  to  make  such  laws  and  regnlattotu  fin'  th«r  inuinal 

fua/aW.  government,  as  are  suited  to  the  habUi  and  ciutoms  of  the  inhabitanta^  or  that  may  be  id 

Copiei  rfTreaiie#,  fiwc* 'n  hU  other  dominions. 

tic-  The  articles  or  prorisions  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Titalya  on  the   10th  Februair  1817, 

and  ratified  by  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
on  the  ]5th  of  March  following,  are  to  be  in  force  with  rerard  to  the  lands  hereby  assigned 
to  the  Siccimputty  rajah,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  thme  lands. 

It  will  be  especially  incumbent  on  the  Siccimputty  rajah  and  his  officers,  to  surrender, 
on  application  from  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  Company,  all  persons  charged  with 
criminal  offences,  and  all  public  defaulters  who  may  take  refuge  in  tlie  lands  now  assigned  to 
him,  and  to  allow  the  police  officers  of  the  British  Government  to  pursue  into  those  lands 
and  apprehend  all  such  persons. 

In  consideration  of  the  distance  of  the  Siccimputty  rajah's  residence  from  the  Company'* 
provinces,  such  orders  as  the  Governor-ceneral  in  Council  may,  upon  any  sadden  emei^ 
gency,  find  it  necessary  to  transmit  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  lands  now  assigned  for 
uie  security  or  protection  of  those  lands,  are  to  be  immediately  obeyed  and  carried  into 
execution  in  the  same  manner  as  if  coming  from  the  Siccimputty  rajah. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  disputes  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  low  lands  granted 
to  the  Siccimputty  rajah,  they  will  be  surveyed  by  a  Briti^  officer,  and  their  limits  accu- 
rately laid  down  and  defined. 


Treaty  between  the  Honourable  English  East-India  Cohpaht  and  the  Maka  Sao 
Btgah  Bishm  Sing  Behauder,  Rajah  of  Botmda*,  ooncluded  by  Captain  James  Tod. 
on  the  part  of  the  Honourable  Company,  in  virtue  of  full  powers  from  his  Excel- 
lency the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  K.G.,  Govemois«enenl,  &c.  8ie., 
and  by  Bohara  Tolaramy  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah,  in  virtue  of  full  powers  from  tlM 
•aid  Rajah. 

Article  1.— There  shall  be  perpetual  friendship,  alliance,  snd  unity  of  interests  between 
the  British  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  tne  Ra^ah  of  Boondee  sqd  his  bein  and 
successors  on  the  other. 

Articles. — The  BriUsh  Government  takes  under  its  protection  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Boondee 

Articles. — The  llajah  of  Boondee  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of,  and  will  oo.operate 
with  the  British  Government  for  ever.  He  will  not  commit  aggressions  on  any  one.  He 
will  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Govem- 
meou  If  by  chance  any  dispute  arise  with  any  one,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbJtratioD 
and  award  of  the  British  Government.  The  rajah  is  absolute  ruler  of  bis  dominions,  and 
the  British  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  introduced  therein. 

Article  4. — The  British  Government  cpontaneously  remits  to  the  nyah  and  descend- 
ants the  tribute  which  the  rajah  used  to  pay  to  Maha  Rajah  Holkar,  and  which  bat 
been  ceded  by  Maha  Bajah  Hulkar  to  the  British  Government.  The  Britiril  Oflvern- 
meiit  also  relinc|uishe8  in  favour  of  the  state  of  Boondee,  ibe  lands  bereiofcra  beM  If 
Mahu  Rajah  Holkar,  within  the  limiu  of  that  state,  aeconliog  to  the  UMond  Bdn' 
dule  No.  1. 

Article  5. — The  Riyah  of  Boondee  hereby  engages  to  pay  to  the  British  GomuBm^ 
the  tribute  and  revenue  heretofore  stud  to  Maha  Rajah  Sciodia,  1660111101  to  the  SBbi^ 
dule  No.  3.  . 

Articled. — The  Rajah  of  Boondee  shall  fumislt  troops  at 
Govemmeot,  according  to  his  means. 


Atrticle  7*'— The  present  treat?  of  soTen^  artides  havingbeeb  settled  at  Booiidee,  and         NO;  SS9i 
signed  and  sealed  by  Cafitain  rjMie&  Tod  and  Bobara  Ti^ram,  the  ratification  of  the  cMmnd, 

same  by  his  Excellency  the  most  Noble  the  Governor-general^  and  Maha  RaoRqah  of  Copici  if  TuaiLa 
Boondee,  sluill  be  exchanged  within  one  month  from  the  present  date.  ^^vpm  ^^  , 

Done  at  Boondee  this  lOch  day  of  Febrnary,  a.d.  1818,  eorrespofiding  to  the 
4th  Rubbee-od-Janee  1333;  and  5th  day  of  Manj  Soodie  of  the  Snmvnt  or  sera  of 
Bickramjeet  1875. 

(Signed)  .  ,      Jambs  Too.  (!••&) 

Signature  of    Bohara  Tolaram.      (l.  s.) 

Ratified  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general  in  camp  near  Cawnpore,  this 
first  day  of  March^one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 

(Signed)  J..  Adam, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


No.  L 

Schedule  of  Lands  relinquished  by  the  British  Government  to  Rao  Rajah  Bishen 

Sing  Behauder^  according  to  the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty. 


Pergunnah  Bahmungong. 
Pergunnah  Laikharie. 
Pergunnah  Deh 
One-half  of  Pergunnah  Kurwar. 


One-half  of  Pergunnah  Burroondun. 
One-third  of  Pergunnah  Patun. 
Chouth  of  Boondee>  &c. 


No.  2. 

Schedule  of  Amount  of  Net  Revenue  and  Tribute  from  Landis  held  by  Maha  Rajah 
Scindia^  to  be  paid  henceforth  to  the  British  Government,  according  to  the  5th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Boondee* 

Total  Delhi  Sicca  Rupees         ..         ..  ..         ..         ..         8o,ooo 

Two-third  shares  of  Pergunnah  Patun       . .  . .      40,000    

Pergunnah  Oricla. 

Pergunnah  Lamendee. 

One-half  of  Pergunndi  'Kurw«n 

One-half  at  Pergunnah  Burroondun. 

Chouth  of  Boondee  and  other  places         . .         . .      40,000 

■-     80,000 


(Signed)         James  Too.  (l.s.) 

Signature  of  Bohaba  Tolaram.   (l.  s.) 


SuNNuD  to  Shiijahut  Khan. 

Whereas  the  most  Noble  the  Goverpor-General  in  Council  havine  been  pleased  to 
grant  permission  to  Sbujahiit?  KtAo,  Chief  of 'Plri&i^ries,  to  rettiaiitiliiJaalwa  ^8  a  special 
indulgence,  under  the  stipulation  that  be  shall  reside- Mttl  Us  fiUtoO^  hikA  ike^^^deiiM  at 

VI.  4  G  2  Bhopaul^ 
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No.  i&.         Biiopaul)  and  be  subordinate  in  erevf  rtupeH  .lo  riie  jumaieiaoii:  of  tlie  Nawaul^  kr  the 

amimwed.  sume  maimer  88  the  other  fufejeccrafthat  sCate;  and>his  Lomfehi|#  kiaving  further  bmta 

c^oiiiM  ofTrM^iM.  pl^?«wd>  'n  ex|Hfctatfon  of  hi«  fusare  condaet  being  in  everv  respect  >ati»factory,  to  gruik 

^  to  the  said  Shnjahut  Klwn,  for  his  support  and  tiiat  of  hik  family,  ao  aonual  slipeiid«i 

2^000  Bhopaul  rupees,  tliat  siim  will  accordingly  be  pastl  to  Shnjahut  Khan  iu  quarterljr 
ia«taliueuts,  by  the  nearest  politic»l  agent  or  other  firiittb  officer  that  may  be  ap|)oiaie4 
by  Govemuieuti  as  follows  i— 

In  February  of  each  year  •••  '      i**  600 

-—  May         •••    ditto  »•«  '•••  ••«•    ;     •••  »••  600 

•   ^—>  August    •••    ditto  ••«  •••  •••        «••  •«•  .    500 

—  November      ditto   ».«  •••  •••        ••«  •••  600 

Total  Bhopaul  Kci|iees    ...     2,000 

Given  under  the  seal  and  signature  of   his  Excellency  the  Governor-general,  thi« 
28ih  day  of  November  1818. 


SvssvD  granted  to  Namndhur  Khan. 

Whrrbas  the  most  Noble  the  Governor-general  in  Council  having  been  pleased  to 
grant  permission  to  Naumdhur  Khan,  chief  of  Pindarries,  to  remain  in  Malira  as  a 
special  indulgence,  in  consideration  of  his  early  surrender  to  the  British  Government 
through  the  medium  of  the  Nawab  of  Bhopfiuly  and  of  his  former  service  to  that  state, 
and  under  the  stipulation  that  he  shall  reside  with  his  family  and  dependenu  at  Bhopaul, 
and  be  subordinate  in  every  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuwaub,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  subjects  of  that  state ;  and  bis  Lordship  having  further  been  pleased, 
in  expectation  of  his  future  conduct  being  in  everv  respect  satisfactory,  to  graut  t4>  the 
said  Naumdhur  Khan,  for  his  support  and  that  of  his  family,  an  annual  stipend  of  8*125 
Bhopaul  rupees,  that  sum  will  accordingly  be  paid  to  Naumdhur  Khan,  in  quarterly  iu- 
stalments,  by  the  nearest  political  agent  or  other  British  officer  that  may  be  appointed  by 
Government,  as  follows  : — 

In  February  of  each  year     2,125 

—  May        •..    ditto ...        •  2,000 

—  August    •••    ditto 2,000  . 

—  November      ditto '       • 2,000 

Total  Bhopaul  Rupees     •••      8,125 

In  the  event  of  Naumdhur  Khan  continuing  to  eonduct  himself  to  the  entire  satis&e* 
tion  of  the  British  Government^  a  suitable  provision  will  be  made  for  his  immediate 
descendants. 

Given  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  his  Excellency  the  Govemor-geoeral,  this  28tb 
day  of  November  1818. 


i- 


SuNNUD  granted  to  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  Bullar. 

Bk  it  known  to  the  chowdries,  kanongoes,  and  zemindars  of  the  province  of  Saogur^ 
that  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  Bullar  having  professed  his  obedience  and  submfMlon  to  the 
British  Governmeni,  and  in  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  yielded^  withoot 
hesitation,  on  the  demand  of  the  British  Go? ernment,  the  tort  and  territorica  of  Mutr 
hargurb,  which  he  occupied  as  komavisdar : ,  And  whereat  Bhow  Rani  .Cluuidar  Bullar 


Si-lTnmVXJ-VMUlKM^iXStaKBMaiH.  XTOXHHH A     tm         VK 


fcKwml  to  Hw  igMi  of  iteOwniqMriKtml'liD'niwmiiiilil  MrfilMgim  itbM 
«»BritMi  OofvrniMirt,  te'ot*«'««  4iiaHif«h*'«pfiniMtlHl  ■hh'hiWihikl'Wgardi 


fa>tUrB4iWi       NKli 


4  Btow-Bte  Ohiii<LiiiDiillwiiii|H.iiMiwi  Jvillw  vSlwH 
^eeified  In  the  tutjoincd  Schedule,  to  be  held  bj  him  tn>gWM^' «rilbdt  i 


toafcr  oa  the  »rtd —    "'"    -"■■""-■-■-  ■    -•  ... 

qteeified  In  the  n   , 

lod  other  rlgfattiappertelning  to  tbejfiine. 

It  U  your  ddtf  to  ukaowledge  uid  obey  Show  Rani 'Chiinder  BulUr^M-tbeJagMredw 
of  the  Mid  rlNhgff,  and  to  eoavider  jrourwlvce  ■ocowrtible  tohim  fcr  ell  rinti  and 
immunmei  b«lmging  tlwretoi  and  It  u  aocunbcot  a*  tbe  laid  Bbmr  Ram  Cbnoder 
BuUar  to  concHiale  tbe  InhabiUnts  bj  hb  Kood  govemmeot,  to  devote  lus  endeanun  to 
'*  ,aad»«iiiMft<»e>rMpeiityof  biijaghire,  and  to  employ  ita 
of  the  British  Goremment. 


e  tbepbpttJUkm, 
rcKHirce*  In  tbe  lerrlee  o 


ScHKDOLt  of  ViLLAOM  in  the  Hohali  of  ftoMoA  uid  MoHoMok,  ibovlag  the  temponury 
dettond  fixed  for  tbe  jear-i^ 


NAMES  of  VU^M. 


-1.— Etiwah'  Khu 
|i.— 'Kwrie     . . 
3, — Xulrawunie 
4^KettNU  Khotd 
v;.— K«nooa  Kberae 
e^Kullooa    .. 
7.— Kuroah     . . 
8.^Kodhenu 
0r— Dburooeh 
10.— Dhye,  Great  and 


SmU  . 


It. — Roapoorah 
13. — Nugoen 
14.— Peeput  Kbnee 


17. — Bindoioh 
tS. — MiMhoodA 
19.— Nowulee 
to.. — BhiUvtleo 
«i. — Mulwoo 
«t. — Munkhiree 
ta.— Mandja 
t4. — KuwaUh 
ifr'— DoophoD 
a&— Sabdha 
•7.— Hurrancfrappt 


vif     *  M^VIAo^  •" 


>7» 

Ins 
J" 


•t» 
184 

«7i 
300 
ui 

400 


MO 
3« 


"'"'■j^AlIMc** 


«V,— HTOghootw ' 
,  ,     Cfuried  fomid 


3 LulchunkhiiTee     . . 

4. — nurlMonoopoenh 

5. — l{ainp9n  . . 

6.— Buroirdta 

^.—BbekMry 

8.*— JiuUMud 

S — Roavah 
16.— Fudkvpe 
11. — Douloiilpon 


Bnwgblftnnrd  ftrl 


Tot  At 


a;i 
m 
■« 
■so 

■6g 


7.o««    4    o 


M!t  ,t   «. 


&c. 
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No.  29. 

ctmiinued.  OBLIGATION    of  ALLEGIANCE    and    FiDRLITr  tO  the  BRITISH  GoVERNMBNT,  entere4 

'  into  and  subscribed  by  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  BuUar^  before  Mr.  ,*  Agent  oif 

Copies  of  Treaties,  tbe  Governor-general  in  Bundelcund  and  Saugur. 

Whbrbas  in  conBeqtiencc  of  mj  voluntary  and  prompt  surrender  to  the  ofllcers  or  tbe^ 
British  Government  of  the  fort  and  dependencies  of  Mulharpfurh  contained  in  the  jaydad 
of  the  Oreekur,  and  held  by  me  as  komavisdar,  the  British  Government,  in  token  of  iXgr 
approbation  of  my  ready  and  cheerful  submission  on  that  occasion,  is  pleased  to  bestoir 
upon  me  a  jaghire  for  life  of  the  town  and  mchal  of  Etawah  with  MohaMh,  and  certain 
villages  belonging  to  it  in  the  dilakeh  of  Saugur,  according  to  a  separale  list ;  aitd 
whereas  preparatory  to  my  being  invested  with  a  sunnud  for  the  lands  and  villagea  com* 
posing  the  said  jaghire,  an  obligation  of  allegiance  to  tbe  British  Government  has  been 
required  from  me  :  wherefore,  in  proof  of  my  submission,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  tbet 
British  Government,  I  have  prepared  and  do  hereby  present  to  Mr.  ,  agent  of 

the  Governor-general  in  Bundelcund  and  Saugur,  this  ikarnameh,  containing  the  following 
six  articles,  from  which  1  solemnly  engage  never  to  deviate  or  depart  in  any  instance 
whatever. 

Article  I.*-I  engage  to  condnct  myself  on  all  occasions  with  the  strictest  obedience 
and  submission  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  carry  its  orders  into  effect  witfaout* 

murmur  or  dclav. 

• 

Article  2. — I  engage  to  entertain  no  intercourse  with  any  marauders,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  district  of  Saugur,  and  to  give  them  or  their  families  no  asvlom  in  my  jaghire  ; 
and  if  it  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any  predatory  parties  of  horse  or  foot  have 
arrived  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  myjaghire,  I  promise  to  afford  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  such  predatory  parties  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  render 
all  the  assistance  that  my  means  will  admit  of  to  attack  them  and  prevent  them  from 
plundering  the  Honourable  Company's  territories  ;  and  I  engage  that  on  all  such  ocea* 
sions  no  endeavour  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  manifest  my  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  British  Government. 

In  case  of  any  cause  of  quarrel  arising  between  me  and  any  other  person,  whether  an 
adherent  of  the  British  Government  or  independent  of  its  authority,  and  on  occasion  of  all 
disputes  respecting  the  boundaries  of  my  villages,  or  on  any  other  subject  whatever,  I 
engage  to  represent  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  British  Government  with  ■ 
view  to  its  adjustment  of  tbe  dispute,  to  abide  implicitly  by  its  decision^  and  to  take  no> 
steps  whatever  towards  obtaining  redress  by  my  own  means. 

Article  3. — I  engage  to  give  no  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  person  oTi 
chieftain  at  enmity  with  the  British  Government ;  1  further  engage  not  to  enter  nor  to- 
permit  my  followers  or  dependents  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  chieftain,  whether  00 
terms  of  friendship  with  the   British  Government  or  not,  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  British  Government. 

Article  4.— Whenever  tbe   British  troops  shall  have  occasion  to  pass   throogh   my 
jaghire,  I  engage  to  execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity  all  requisitions  I  may  receive  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  British  troops  in  furnishing  him  with  supplies  and  other 
sary  articles,  and  in  co-operating,  if  requisite,  for  the  accomplishment  of  whatever 
he  may  have  in  view. 

Article  5. — If   any  of  the    inhabitants  of  the  British  territory  abscond    and    take  \ 
refuge  in  any  of  the  villages  of  my  jughire,  I  engage  to  seize  aiid  deliver  up  such  persons', 
to  the  officers  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  co-opemte  cordially  with  any  officer  of' 
the  Briti**h  Government,  who  may  be  sent  for  the  purpoite  of  apprehending  such  fugitireiL 

Article  6. — I  engage  not  to  harbour  thieves  or  robbers  in  any  of  the  villages  com* 

pnaing^ 

• 

*  So  in  original. 


VL-^JiaLITICAL  dk  FOREIGN.  flDl  Vh 

priaiDg  my  jaghire ;  and  if  the  property  of  any  inhabitants  or  travellers  be  stolen  or         No.  29. 
fobbed  in  any  of  my  Tillages,  I  engage  to  make  the  zemindars  of  sach  Tillages  responsible  nminuml 

ibr  tlie  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  or  for  the  seisure  and  surrender  of  the  thief  to  p^.     "TZ      . 
the  Britirth  officers ;  and  if  any  perKon  amenable  to  the  British  law  for  murder  or  other  ^^V^  o^^ireaties, 
crimes  shall  take  refuge  in  any  of  my  villages,  I  engage  to  apprehend  and  deliver  up 
such  offender  to  the  British  Government ;  and  further,  to  give  every  assistance  in  my 
power  to  any  person  who  may  be  sent  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  pursuit 
of  them. 

I  hereby  declare  that  1  will  in  nu  respect  whatever  omit  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  foregolHg  six  articles  contained  in  thiti  obligation. 


Schedule  ofViLLAOKS  in  the  Mahals  of  Etawah  and  Mohasah,  showiDe  the  temporary 
demand  fixed  for  the  Year  1875  Surovut,  till  a  regular  Settlement  is  made. 

[  The  tanie  stated  a*  in  page  699.3 


Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliancb  between  the  Honourable  English  East-India 
Company  and  the  Kingdom  of /JcA^m,  concluded  by  the  Honourable  Sir  TAomof 
Stamford  Raffles ^  K night, and  Captai n  John  Monckton  Coombs^  ^^"^  ^^  ii>o Go vernor- 

5eneraly  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Moat  Noble  iFrancii  Marquess  of 
tastings^  Knight  of  the  Ma«t  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  one  of  His  Britannic 
MaJeHly*s  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Governor- general  in  Council  of  all  the 
British  PossesiiionA  in  India,  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Highness  Srce  SuUam  Alia 
Iddinn  Jonhar  Aulitm  Shaky  King  of  Acbeen,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
on  the  other. 

In  consideration  of  the  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  amity,  and  good  understamiinjg 
which  has  subsisted  between  the  Honourable  English  EAst*India  Company,  and  his 
Highness' ancestors  the  kings  of  Acheen,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  and  improve  their 
friendship  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  their  mutual  states  and  subjects,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  and  determined  :«— 

Article  1. — There  shall  be  a  perpetual  peace,  friendship,  and  defensive  alliance 
between  the  slates,  dominions,  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  neither  of 
whom  shall  give  any  aid  or  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the  other. 

Article  S. — At  the  request  of  his  Highness,  the  Britiih  Government  eng;ages  to  re- 
quire and  to  use  its  infiuence  to  efeet  the  reHMyval  of  Syfful  Aulum  from  his  Highness' 
territories;  and  the  British  Government  Airther  engaces  to  prohibit  him  or  any  of  his 
family,  as  far  they  may  be  subject  to  their  aatbority,  mm  doing  or  committing  in  future 
any  act  or  acts  tending  to  prevent  or  impede  the  full  re-establishment  of  his  Highness's 
authority,  hiH  Highness  the  King  engaging  himself  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme 
Government  of  British  India  such  pension  or  annuity  as  it  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  meet 
to  recommend  for  the  said  Syfful  Aulum,  on  the  consideration  of  his  retiring  to  Penaiig, 
and  engaging  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  aovenugnty  of  Acbeeo  withifi  three  months 
from  the  date  hereof. 

Article  3.— »His  Highnei«s  the  King  grants  to  the  British  GovernaMiK  the  free  trade 
of  all  his  ports,  and  engages  that  the  duties  on  merchandize  levied  at  these  ports  shall 
be  fixed  and  declared,  and  shall  also  be  payable  by  the  resident  merchant ;  his  Highness 
likewit»e  engages  not  to  grant  or  otherwise  a  monopoly  of  the  produce  of  his  states  by  any 
person  whatever. 

Article  4. — His  Highness  engages,  whenever  the  British  Goveronieiit  May  desire  it, 
to  receive  and  protect  an  accredited  agent  of  the  British  Government  witn  a  suitable 
establinhmenty  who  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  at  his  Highness's  court  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Honourable  Company. 
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No.  29*  Article  5. — In  consideration  of  the  injury  which  might  renult  to  the  British  IrBde 

centUmed,  from  its  exclusion  from  the  ports  of  his  nighness's  ststes  not  at  present  sobject  to  his 

Copies  oFt     t'      authority,  his  Highness  agrees  and  consents  that  the  ships  and  ressels  of  Great  Britain 

^      ^^  ^^  '^'  shall  continue  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Acheen  and  Tillamasawy  in 

the  same  manner  as  heretofore,  unless  a  temporary  blockade  of  these  ports,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  be  established  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government  or  reaiilenC 


fiscation  of  ship  and  cargo. 

Article  6.— His  Highness  Sree  Sultan  Alia  Iddein  Jowhan  Aulum  Shah  agrees^  pro* 
misesj  and  enorages  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors^  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other 
European  power j  and  likewise  all  Americans,  from  a  fixed  habitation  or  residence  in  his 
dominions.  He  also  engages  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations,  or  conclude  any  treaty 
with  any  power,  prince,  or  potentate  whatsoever,  muess  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  British  Government. 

Article  7. — His  Highness  engages  not  to  permit  the  residence  in  bis  dominions  of  any 
British  subject  to  whom  the  resident  agent  shall  offer  any  objection. 

Article  8. — ^Tho  British  Government  agrees  to  give  and  ftunish  to  his  Highness,  with- 
out delay,  all  the  arms  and  military  stores  which  are  detailed  in  the  paper  appended  to  thn 
treaty,  and  signed  by  his  Highness.  The  British  Government  likewise  agrees  to  advance  to 
his  Highness  the  sum  of  money  therein  mentioned  as  a  temporary  loan,  to  be  repaid  by  Ui 
Highness  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Article  9.— This  treaty,  consisting  of  nine  Articles,  has  this  day  been  concluded,  sub- 
joct  to  the  ratification  of  the  Governor-general  within  sue  months  from  the  date  hereof;  but 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  several  provisions  herein  contained  may  be  carried  into  imaie- 
diato  oflcct  without  awaiting  the  said  ratification. 

Done  at  Sridule,  near  Pider,  in  the  country  of  Acheen,  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  onr  Lord  181U,  corresponding  with  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1234,  and  the  26tli  daf 
of  Jumadil  Aker. 

/m  c:omp.«y.\  (Signed)        T.  S.  RAPfUM. 

^       **»*•       ^  John  Monckton  Coo 


liisT  of  Ai(Tici.KH  referred  to  in  the  annexed  Treaty,  to  be  furnished  by  the  HonooraUe 
Ka»t- India  ('Ompany  to  his  Highness  Sree  Sultan  Alia  Iddien  Jowhan  Auhim  Shah, 
agrcrably  to  th»  stipiilation  of  the  eighth  Article. 

Amis  and  Military  Stores : 

Gunpowder Fort j  Barrels. 

Field  Pieces Six  Mr  Brass  Foot. 

Itound  Shot  for  ditto Four  hundred. 

(f  rspi'  Shot       . .  Four  hundred. 

Muskets  complete        ..  Four  hundred. 

Musket  Halls  Thirty  Barrels. 

Muikct  Hints Three  thousand. 

( 'null  : 

Nfmnish  Dollars  Fifty  thousand. 

I'Id-r,  Ihf  22d  A]»ril  1819. 

•        ■  -       J"    i.i.        .••lTf|-^ 


9UNNVD,  under  tbe  B^al  ai|d  rSimtui?  ot  hit Cui^UdiKsg^  Uh^ j(iof«mor-nii«ral  in  CoubciI^  to 

-  To  all  officers  present  and'to  oottie,  rifcdeHr  of  thi^  BrftUh  Qofenimcnt :  Be  it  known—     ^^^^  ofTreaties, 

*'  Whereat  the  frieiHliIiip  ful»fi9^9g  );iiAl|rj^  ;l«eJBnAi|b  Government  «ml  tbe  Maba  Rao 
bxned  Sing,  of  Kotah,  aqd  the  goad  oi^qm  r^nueri^a  hy  hm  to  the  English  Goveromfi^t 

S're  well  known  and  esti^VfhQd  j/iu^  <:;o(^du1ati«^^  of  ih».£riei^ahip^  the  Moat  Noble  the 
(arquis  of  Hastings^  Govcrnofgi^UeraVm  Council^  tbroudbi  the  meaium  of  Captam  Tod, 
has  granted  the  sovereigntv  "Unto  the  Alalia  Kao  aforesaid  of  the  under-mentioned  places, 
too^cther  with  the  relinq^uisnmeot  oir  meirfee  of  the  tribute  of  Sbahabad^  due  from  tbe  Maha 
Kao  under  the  prorisioiis  of  the' treaty  eottchitfed  at  Delhl^  on  the  26th  December  1817j  to 
be  enjoyed  by  iiim,  his  heh^  tmd  successors. 

'  The  Maha  Rao  will  therefore  consider  himself  master  of  these  said  places,  attach  tbe 
rjrots  to  him  by  kindness,  and  take  them  under  bis  goverament.  No  other  shall  interfcre 
therein. 

Pergunnahs  Dio. 

—  Puchpuhar. 

—  Ahore. 

—  Gungrawur. 

Given  under  tbe  seal  and  signature  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  this  25th  day  of 
September  1819,  a.  o. 


TRAi^sLaTiON  of  the  Prbumikaet  TasATT  with  Husmn  ^m  Rama. 

all  men,  that  Hassan  bin  Rama  has  been  in  the  presence  of  General  Sir  William 
(jrant  Kcir,  and  there  have  passed  between  them  the  following  stipulations: 

Article  1. — ^Tbo  town  of  Ras  ul  Khyma  and  Mahona,  and  the  towers  in  the  Date 
Groves  near  the  town,  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Go?emment. 

Article  2. — If  any  of  the  vessels  of  Hassan  bin  Rama  are  in  Shorgah  or  Umur  ul 
Gywyu  or  Iman,  or  any  other  of  the  places  to  which  the  general  shall  go  with  the  force, 
they  shall  be  surrendaml  to  the  general,  and  the  general  will  leave  those  which  are  for  the 
pearl-6shery  and  fishing- boats. 

Article  3.-^Hassan  bin  Rama  shall  give  up  all  tbe  Indian  prisoners,  if  any  such  are  in 
his  possession. 

Ankle  4.— After  tbei  mseutiOA  of  these  engagements,  Hassan  bin  Raqm  shall  be 
admitted  to  tbe  terms  of  the  general  treaty  wilh  tbe  nriendiy  Arabs. 

End  of  tbe  Articles. 

Done  at  Ras  ul  Khyma,  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  the  22d  of  liw  month  of  Rebi  ul 
Awal,  ia  the  year  of  the  Uegira  1235,  (corresponding  to  the  8th  Jamiary  1920.) 

(Signed)  W.  Q^ion  Km,  (l.  s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed)  Tbe  signature  of  Hassan  bin  Rama, 

with  hb  own  band. 


Translation  of  the  Prbliminart  Treaty  with  Sulian  bin  Suggur. 

In  the  name  of  God,  tbe  merciful,  tbe  compassionate :  Know  all  men,  that  Sultan  bin 
Suggur  has  been  in  the  presence  of  General  Sir  William  Grant  Keir,  and  there  have  passed 
between  them  tbe  tMmriag  slipiiUtioiis  : 

▼L  4  H  Artide 


, .  I  ,  \I.  604       APPENDIX  to  REPORT  mom  SELECT  COMMITTE 

;  j  ii;  Appe>dix, 

ll       •  No.  29*  Article  1. — Sultan  bin  Suggar  shall  surrender  to   the  fifeneral  the  towers, 

rontimued.  vessels  which  are  in  Shargah^  Imau,  Hinnaal,  Gywyn«  and  their  dependencies.    1 

Co  *     oTTreat'es    ^^^^  leave  the  boats  which  are  for  the  pearl-fishery  and  fishing-boats,  and  the  re 
g^Q  '  the  vessels  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  general. 

Article  2. — Sultan  bin  Suggar  shall  give  up  all  the  Indian  prisoners,  if  any  a 
his  possession. 

Article  3. — ^The  general  will  not  allow  the  troops  to  enter  the  towns,  to 
waste. 

Article  4. — After  the  execution  of  these  engagements,  Sultan  bin  Suggai 
admitted  to  the  same  terms  of  peace  as  the  remainder  of  the  friendly  (pacificate( 

On  these  conditions  there  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  General  and 
Suggur  and  his  followers,  with  the  exception  that  their  boats  are  not  to  go  to  sa 

Done  at  Ras  ul  Khyma,  on  the  20th  of  Rebi  ul  Awal,  in  the  year  1235,  (correi 
the  9th  of  January  1820.) 

(Signed)  W.  Grant  Keir,  (l.  s.] 

Major-gi 

(Signed)  Sultan  bin  Suoour,  (l 

with  his  < 


Translation  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  with  the  Sheik  of  Dubey. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate:  Know  all  men,  that 
bin  Kaya  bin  Zaal,  a  minor,  accompanied  by  Ahmed  bin  Futteh,  has  been  in  th 
of  General  Sir  William  Grant  Keir,  and  there  have  passed  between  them  the 
stipulations : 

Article  1.— -The  people  of  Dubey  shall  surrender  to  the  general  the  vessels 
in  Dubey  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  guns  which  are  in  the  town  and  in  the  to' 
general  will  have  the  boats  which  are  in  the  pearl-fishery  and  fishing-boats. 

Article  2. — The  people  of  Dubey  shall  give  up  all  the  Indian  prisoners,  if  an 
in  their  possession. 

Article  3. — ^The  general  will  not  allow  the  troops  to  enter  the  town  to  lay  it  i 
further,  as  a  mark  of  consideration  towards  his  Highness  the  Imaun  Saib  bin  Sul 
part  of  the  general,  he  will  not  demolish  the  fort  and  towers. 

Article  4. — After  the  execution  of  these  engagements,  Mahomed  bin  Kavi 
and  his  followers  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  terms  of  peace  as  the  remain 
friendly  (literally,  the  pacificated)  Arabs. 

On  these  conditions  there  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Britbb  and 
bin  Kaya  bin  Zaal  and  his  followers,  with  the  exception  that  their  boats  shall  not 

Done  at  Ras  ul  Khyma,  on  the  23d  of  Rebi  ul  Awal,  in  the  year  1235,  (answe 
9th  January  1820.) 

(Signed)        W.  Grant  Keir,  (l.  s.) 

Major-genera 
(Signed^        Witnessed  by  the  signature  of 

/  Seal  of  V  SllFJKH  KaMEYA  BIN  ^lAHOMEDBIN  JaBIN  AL  MoYEYINO, Shaikh  of 

(.Vhiuedbin  Futteli.)  With  hit  01 


-      -  'T-^-;  -Y 


Appendix, 

Translation  of  the  Pbeukinary  Treaxy  vrith  Sheiki,Shakhbool  bin  Dhy^b,  i^o*  29. 

o(  Abon  Dhyabee.  e&tuinued. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  the  compassionate :  Know  all  m^i,  that  Sheikh^  Shakh-   Copieft  of  Treaties, 
bool  bin  Dhyab,  of  Falaky,  hath  been  in  the  presence  of  General  Sir  William  Grant  Keir,  Sec. 

and  there  have  passed  between  them  the  following  stipulations : 

Article  1. — If  in  Abon  Dhyabee,  or  any  other  of  the  places  belonging  to  Sheikh 
Shakhbool,  there  are  any  of  the  piratical  vessels  which  have  been  attacked,  or  may  here- 
after be  attacked  by  the  general  during  the  present  war  against  the  pirates,  he  shall  deliver 
such  vessels  to  the  general. 

Article  2. — Sheikh  Sbakhbool  shall  be  admitted  to  the  terms  of  the  general  treaty  with 
the  friendly  Arabs. 

Done  at  Ras  ul  Khjrma,  on  the  25th  of  Rebi  ul  Awal,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1235, 
(corresponding  to  the  Uth  January  1820.) 

(Signed)         W.  Grant  Kkir,  (l.  s.) 

Major-General. 

(Signed)         The  signature  of  Sheikh  Shakhbool, 

with  his  own  hand. 


Translation  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  with  Hassan  bin  All, 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate:  Know  all  men,  that  Hassan  bin 
Ali  has  been  in  the  presence  of  General  Sir  William  Grant  Keir,  and  there  have  passed 
between  them  the  following  stipulations : 

Article  1. — ^If  any  of  the  vessels  of  Hassan  bin  Ali  are  in  Shorgeh,  or  Um  ul  Gywyn, 
or  Iman,  or  Abon  Dyabee,  or  any  other  of  the  places  to  which  the  general  shall  go  with 
the  force ;  such  vessels  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  general,  and  the  general  will  leave  those 
that  ^re  for  the  pearl-fishery  and  fishing-boats. 

Article  2. — Hassan  bin  Ali  shall  give  up  all  the  Indian  prisoners,  if  any  such  are  in  his 
possession.  ^  . 

Article  3. — After  this,  Hassan  bin  Ali  shall  be  admitted  to  the  terms  of  the  general 
treaty  with  the  friendly  Arabs. 

End  of  the  Articles. 

Issued  at  Ras  ul  Khyma  in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  the  month  of  Rebi  ul 
Awal,  in  the  year  of  tne  Hegira  1235,  (corresponding  to  the  15th  January  1830.) 

(Signed)        W.  Grant  Keib,  (l.  s.) 

Major-general. 
(Signed)        The  signature  of  Hassan  bin  Au, 

with  his  own  hand.* 


Copy  of  Sunnud  to  the  Rajah  of  Gurhwal,  under  the  Seal  and  Signature  of 

the  Governor-general. 

'  Whereas  the  provinces  heretofore  forming  the  Rai  of  Gurhwal  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Government ;  and  whereas  Rajah  Soodersun  Sah,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Rajah  of  that  country,  has  evinced  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has  conferred  on  Soodersun  Sah,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, 

*  The  seal  is  Captain  Thompson's  (I7th  Light  Dragoons  and  Interpreter),  as  Sheikh  Hassan  bin  Ali  had  no  seal  at 
the  time  of  signature. 

VI.  4  H  2 


Vr.  0M       APPENDIX  to  USPORT  vMm  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

No.  90r,         cessora,  in  perpetuity,  on  the  eomlitions  hereinafter  expreeeed^  the  whole  of  ths  territory  of 

cotdmMfd,  Gurhwal,  with  the  followiug  exceptions,  that  is  to  say : 

Copies  of  Treelies,       ^^^»  1^  districts  rituated  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Alikanaoda,  and  to  the  eastward 
^c.  of  ^he  river  Mundagunee,  above  its  confluenee  with  the  aforementioned  river. 

•2dly,  The  Deyra  Doon. 

3dly,  The  Perg^mnah  of  Raeen  Ghur. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Raiah  to  make  such  settlement  of  the  country  now  conferred 
upon  iiini  as  shall  be  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  govern  his  subjects  witli  justice,  and  to  collect  the  revenues  which  he  will  appropriate  to 
his  own  use.  He  is  further  required  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves^  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  Regulations  of  the  British  Government  W)ienever  the  Brithli  Oovem- 
ment  shall  have  occasion  to  require  from  the  Rajali  assistance  in  beegarahs  or  supplies  for 
the  use  of  its  troops,  the  Ilajah  is  to  provide  the  same  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  affbrd 
every  facility  to  the  subjects  of  the  British  Government  and  others  trading  in  his  territory,  or 
with  the  countries  beyond  it,  and  is  at  all  times  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  British 
Government  and  its  officers.  The  Rajah  is  not  to  alienate  or  mortgage  any  part  of  his  pos- 
sessions without  tlie  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  Government.  While  these  con* 
ditions  shall  be  faithfully  observed,  the  British  Government  will  guarantee  the  Raiali  and 
his  posterity  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  country  now  conferred  upon  liim,  and  wiu  defend 
him  against  his  enemies. 

Fort  William,  4th  March  1S20. 


(A.) 

Skrtch  of  the  Articles  proposed  by  Captain  Moresby  to  his  Highness  the  Imaum  of 

Muscat^  for  tiie  Prevention  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade. 

Article  1. — ^The  Imaum  to  agree  that  all  external  traffic  in  slaves  shall  eease  aad  be 
abolished  for  ever  from  his  dominions  and  dependencies. 

Article  2.— The  Imaum  to  agree  that  all  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  his  Highness,  or 
belonging  to  or  navigated  by  his  subjects,  found  or  convicted  of  beiiy  engi^  m  the  tmffic 
of  slaves  to  other  places  than  his  dominions,  shall  be  considered  as  pirates,  and  confiscaled* 
the  owners,  captain,  and  officers  shall  be  treated  as  pirates,  and  have  their  goods  and  pro^ 
perty  forfeited  to  the  Imaum. 

Article  3. — Tliat  all  other  persons  sending  on  board  such  vessels  as  seamen,  or  ia  anj 
capacity,  who  shall  not  give  information  of  such  unlawful  transactions  to  the  Imaum  or  Im 
governors,  witliiu  three  months  after  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  shall  be 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporeal  infliction. 

Article  4.— His  Highness  to  enfjage  to  deliver  up,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  up,  all 
British  subjects  who  sliall  attempt  the  traffic  of  slaves  ;  and  the  Imaum  shall  imprison  such 
English  subjects  until  an  opportunity  may  offer  to  give  them  over,  with  the  proof  of  their 
crime,  to  any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  cruizers,  or  those  of  the  Elut-India  Company,  or 
others  appointed  to  receive  them,  it  being  understood  tlmt  such  British  subjecCa  so  sebad 
shall  have  been  actually  delected  in  embarking  slaves,  or  having*  them  on  board  as  cargo. 

Article  5.— That  no  individual  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  hmit  within  whiob  tfie  dava 
trade  is  confined,  the  Imaum  to  agree  that  all  vessels  under  his  Highness'i  Hag,  e«M- 
mandod  or  owned  bv  any  of  his  subjects,  found  trading  in  slaves  to  the  soulhwird'of '^ 
parallel  of  Cape  Delgado,  his  Highnesses  most  sou&em  possessions  in  Africa,  or  te 
the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  that  Cape  past  the  east  point  of  the  Isle  Socatra  on  f^ 
the  Persian  shore,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  conS|cation  by  anyof  His  BHtamde  lltt. 
jesty*s  cniizers  or  officers  of  customs,  or  othcfTs  d'epoMd  by  any  of  lib  Mlifaaie  Mftia^bfb 

gofttMn^ 


^vernbrs,  and  dedt  with  the  itiM  us  if  ftubhtohip  or  ^roiMcwmd  was  navigated  wder  the         Hfu  29* 

English  flag.  .4;  , 


Cafimtitmtit$. 


dependencies  of  his'  goteriiment  the  present  treaty^  and  to  consider  il Usually  failing  on  ^^^  ^^ 
them  all. 

And,  finally,  to  agree  that  the  treaty  is  provisional  tititil  ratified  and  confirmed  by  H& 
Majesty's  ministers  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;. which  ratiGoaticHi  is  to  be 
forwarded  without  loss  ^f  tfme  ^ohLs  Highness  the  Imaum ;  neverthdess,  the  treaty  is  to  be 
carried  into  full  etfect  from  tljie  precept  oate.. 

Done  at  Muscat,  (Signed)        F.  Morbssy. 

29th  A«gust  1823.  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Menai. 

(B.) 

Fourth  Article  marked  (B.),  substituted  for  the  Fourth  Article  in  Paper  (A.),  the  ktttet* 

having  been  objected  to  by  the  Imaum. 

^  Article  4. — His  Highness  engages  to  appoint,  at  such  places  as  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  may  wish,  habitations  for  the  residence  of  oonsuls,  agfents,  aid  others 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  English  subjects ;  such  consull*  agentSj 
or  others  are  to  receive  the  assistance,  on  application  to  his  Highness  the  Imaiun»  or  his 
lieutenant-governor,  or  others,  for  the  apprehension  and  detention  of  all  English  subjeote 
who  may  attempt  the  trafiic. 

Done  at  Muscat,  (Signed)        F.  Moresby, 

29th  August  1822.  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Menai. 

(CO 

Additional  Requisition  made  by  CapHam  Morksbv  to  bh  Higbness  the  Imaum 

of  MuMcaU 

That  it  may  be  uatlerstood  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  where  Arab  ships  are 
liable  io  seizure  by  Bnglish  cniisers,  after  the  expiration  of  four  months,  the  imaum  to 
make  known  that  any  vessel  found  with  slaves  on  board  as  cargo  by  British  cruisers  to 
the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Delgado,  passing  east  of  Socotra  and  on  to  Dieu 
Head,  the  western  point  of  tlie  Guinh  of  Cambay  (unless  driven  b^  stress  of  weather), 
shall  be  treated  by  the  English  in  the  same  manner  as  {i  they  were  under  the  Engli^b 
flag  and  navigated  by  English  subjects. 

Done  at  Muscat,  (Signed)        G.  F.  JMorssbt, 

8tb  Sept.  1822.  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Menai. 

(D.) 

Additibnal  Requtsitkta  altered  from  the  First  Proposal  in  Paper  (C.)  to  Hi6  Highness 

the  iBiaum  of  Muscat^  by  Captain  Morbsby. 

That  it  may  be  understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  mand^»  whet^  Arab  ibipt  are 
liable  to  seizure  by  the  King  of  Engiaud's  ship^  eii&t)ioyed  16  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  in 
slaves  after  the  expiration  of  fonr  months  from  toe  imte  of  the  treiAy ;  the  Imaum  to 
proclaim,  that  all  ships  under  his  Ba^  found  with>slaii^  on  board  as  eargo  1^  the  King  of 
England's  ships  employed  in  the  prevention  of  ttie  ttBffio,  tto  the  eastwanl  of  aiine  draira 
from  Cape  belg^o  MMiMp  staJty  piles  tp  tif/tf^BA  of  Isle  Socbtmiaod  00  Io  Oape  Dieu 
(th^e  ^e^tem  point  of  the  GulpU  of 'CllMitey),ifinteei  dfWeli  lijairMi  of  weaOier,  shall  te 

treated 
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No.  90-         treated  in  tbc  same  tnaotier  as  if  BUch  vessels  were  under  the  Englinb  flag,  and  navigsled 
"mtiautd.  by  English  subjects.  • 

Copies  oT  Treaties,  T>one  at  Muscat,  (Signed)        F.  Morbsbt, 

Ac.  lOth  Sept.  1^2.  Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Meiial. 


Additional  Requisition  by  Captain  MoaESBV 
to  the  Imauni  of  Muscat, 

That  it  may  be'  understood  in  the  most 
comprehcnsiTe  manner  where  Arab  ships 
arc  liable  to  seixure  by  His  Majesty  ihe 
King  of  England's  cruizers  nftcrtlie  expi- 
ration of  four  months,  tlie  Imaum  to  autho' 
rize  that  the  King  of  England's  cruizers 
finding  Arab  ahij)s  with  slaves  on  board  to 
the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Delgado  passing  (GO)  sixty  miles  east  of 
Socotra,  on  to  Dicu  Head,  forming  the 
western  point  of  the  Gulph  of  Carobay 
(unless  driven  by  stress  of  wcatlier),  shall 
be  seized  and  treated  by  His  Majesty's 
cruizers  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  under  the  English  flag. 


His  Highness  the  Imaum  of  ifuteai't 
Answer. 

I  permit  to  the  captain  of  His  M^ealy 
the  King  of  England's  cruizer  to  seize  ves- 
sels to  the  eastward  of  tlie  line  drawn  by 
Captain  Moresby,  but  confine  tbe  permit- 
sion  to  llie  King  of  England's  cruizers,  and 
not  the  Company's. 


Trbatv  with  the  Sultan  and  7^mo7tgmig  of  Jrthoref  2d  Auguat  1824. 

A  I'rkaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  Honourable  the  £ngli»b  East- 
India  Company  on  the  one  side,  and  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  and  Tumongoog  of 
Johore  on  the  other,  concluded  on  the  second  day  of  August  one  thousaud  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  (1824),  corresponding  with  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  Zutkar. 
iuthc  year  of  the  Hcgira  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  (1239)  by  tbe  above 
Sultan  of  Juhore,  his  Highness  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah,  and  the  above  TuBwn- 
gong  of  Johore,  Datu  Tumongong  Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Mohar^ah,  on  their  own 
behalf;  and  by  John  Crawfurd,  Eaquirr,  British  resident  at  Siagupore,  vested  with  fall 
powers  thereto  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Lord  Amherst,  Gorernor-generMl 
of  and  for  Fort  William  in  Ikngai,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Honourable  English  Eaat-IodlB 
Company. 

Article  1. — Peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding  shall  subsist  for  ever  between 
the  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company  and  their  Highnesses  tbe  Sultan  and 
Tumongong  of  Johore,  and  their  respective  heirs  and  successors. 

Article  2 — Their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hnsscin  Mahomed  Shah,  and  Ootu  TilOHW- 
guiig  Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah,  hereby  cede  in  full  sovereignty  and  proper^,  to 
the  Honourable  the  English  Ewl-Intlia  Company,  their  heirs  and  successors  mr  ever, 
the  island  of  Singapore  situated  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  together  with  Ibe  a^acem 
sea,  straits,  and  islets,  to  the  extent  of  ten  geographical  miles  from  tbe  coast  of  IkmU 
mala  island  of  Singapore. 

Articles. — The  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company  hereby  engages,  in 
con»<ideration  of  Ihe  cession  specified  is  the  last  articlf,  to  pay  unto  lii»  Highness  (he 
Sultan  Hnssein  Mahomed  Shah,  the  sum  of  Spanish  dollars  thirty-three  ijiousand  twu 
hundred  (33,200),  together  with  a  stipend,  during  his  niitural  liTe,  of  one  thousand  -'^— 
hundred  (1,300)  Spanish  dollars  per  menMin,  and  to  bi^  ilif^hucss  liic  Datu  Tui. 
Abdul  RabiDBn  Sree  Mabanyab,  tbe  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  eight  buodrcd' 
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Spanish  dollars,  with  a  roootbly  stipend  of  seven  hundred  (700)  Spanish  dollars  during         No.  f  9* 
his  natural  life.  eotuamtd. 

Article  4. — His  Highness  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  hereby  acknowledges  Copies  of  Treaties, 
to  have  received  from  the  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company,  in  fulfilment  of  ^c. 

the  stipulations  uf  the  two  last  articles,  the  sum  of  thirtv*three  thousand  two  hundred 
(33,200)  Spanish  dollars  together  with  the  first  monthly  instalment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned stipend  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  (1,300)  Spanish  dollars ;  and  his  Highness 
the  Datu  Tumongong  Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah  also  hereby  acknowledges  to  have 
received  from  the  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company,  in  fulfilment  of  the  sti- 
pulations uf  the  two  last  articles,  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  (26,800) 
Spanish  dollars,  with  one  month^s  instalment  of  the  above  stipend  of  seven  hundred 
(700)  Spanish  dollars. 

Article  5. — ^Thc  Honouralile  the  English  East-India  Company  engages  to  receive 
and  treat  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Maliomed  Shah  and  Datu  Tumongong 
Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah,  with  all  the  honours,  respect,  and  courtesy  belonging  to 
their  rank  and  statiun,  whenever  they  may  reside  at  or  visit  the  island  of  Singapore. 

Article  6. — The  Honourable  the  English  East- India  Company  hereby  engages,  in  the 
event  of  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  and  Tumongong,  their  heirs  or  successors,  preferring 
to  reside  permanently  in  any  portion  of  their  own  states,  and  to  remove  for  that  purpose 
from  Singapore,  to  pay  unto  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  his  Highness  the  Sultan  Hussein 
Mahomed  Shah,  hi^^  heir  or  successor,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  Spanish 
dollars,  and  to  his  Highness  the  Datu  Tumongong  Abdul  Kahman  Sree  Maharajah,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  Spanish  dollars. 

Article  7* — ^l^heir  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  and  the  Datu 
Tumongong  Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  specified 
in  the  last  article,  herebv  relinquish  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  the 
Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company,  their  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  all  right 
and  title  to  every  description  of  immoveable  property,  whether  in  lands,  houses,  gardens, 
orchards,  or  timber  trees,  of  which  their  said  Highnesses  may  be  |K>ssessed  within  the 
island  of  Singapore  or  its  dependencies,  at  the  time  they  may  think  proper  to  withdraw 
from  the  said  island,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  residing  within  their  own  states ; 
but  it  is  reciprocally  and  clearly  understood  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
extend  to  any  description  of  property  which  may  be  held  by  any  follower  or  retainer  of 
their  Highnesses,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ground  at  present  allotted  for  the  actual 
residence  of  their  said  Highnesses. 

Article  8. — ^llieir  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  and  the  Datu 
Tumongong  Ab<lul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah  hereby  engage,  that  us  long  as  they  shall 
continue  to  reside  within  the  island  of  Singapore,  or  to  draw  their  respective  monthly 
stipends  from  the  Honourable  the  English  East«India  Company,  as  provided  for  in  the 
present  treaty,  they  shall  enter  into  no  alliance,  and  maintain  no  correspondence  with 
any  foreign  power  or  |K>tent4itc  whatsoever,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
taid  Honourable  English  East»India  Company,  their  heirs  and  successors. 

Article  9.— The  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company  hereby  engages,  that 
in  the  event  of  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  and  the  Datu  Tumon- 
gong Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah  removing  from  the  island  of  Singapore,  as  con- 
templated in  the  6th  article,  and  being  distresi^  within  their  own  territories  on  such 
removal,  to  afford  them,  either  at  Singapore  or  Prince  of  Walet'a  Island,  a  personal 
asylum  and  protection* 

Article  10.— The  contracting  parties  hereby  atipulate  and  agree,  that  neither  party 
aball  be  bound  to  interfere  in  the  iutemal  cooeemt  of  the  other  governmeot,  or  in  any 
political  dissensions  or  wars  which  may  arise  ^Htiiin  tlieir  respective  territories,  nor  to 

aiipport  each  other  by  force  of  arms  agttititlciiy  third  party  wfaataeeter. 

•■  •  *  ■  i- •  ^' ■  Jw '.'i'-  :..     ..         <,..♦..,  .   Article 
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No.  ^.  Article  1L*-Tbe  coDtractiDg   parties  hereby    engage  to    use  every  meaos  within 

mnummeii.  thciT  power  respectively,  for  the  suppression  of  robbery  and  piracy  withiu  the  straits  of 

Couios  oTlVeAt'eft.  ^*'*cca,  us  well  as  the  otlicr  narrow  seas,  straits,  and  rivers  bordering  upon  or  within 

'^      ^^  tlieir  respective  territories!  in  as  far  as  the  same  shall  be  connected  with  tbe  domlnloiis 

and  immediate  interests  of  their  sai<l  Highnesses. 

Article  12. — ^Their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  and  tlie  Dalti 
Tumongong  Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharti\)ah  hereby  engage  to  maintain  a  free  and  un- 
shackled trade  every  wliere  within  their  domiiiioDs,  and  to  admit  the  trade  and  traffic  of 
the  British  nation  into  all  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  and  its 
dependencies,  on  the  terms  of  the  most  favoured  nation* 

Article  13. — ^The  Honourable  the  English  East-India  Company  hereby  engages,  as 
long  as  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  Hussein  Mahomed  Shah  and  the  Datu  Tumongwig 
Abdul  Rahman  Sree  Maharajah  shall  continue  to  reside  in  tbe  ishind  of  Singapore,  not 
to  permit  any  retainer  or  follower  of  their  said  Highnesi^es,  who  ftball  desert  from  their 
actual  service,  to  dwell  or  remain  in  the  island  of  Singapore  or  Its  dependencies.  But  it  is 
hereby  clearly  understood  that  all  such  retainers  and  followers  shall  be  natural  born  sub* 
jects  of  such  parts  of  their  Highnesses'  dominions  only,  in  which  theirauthority  is  at  present 
substantially  established,  and  that  their  names,  at  the  period  of  entering  the  services  of 
their  Highnesses,  shall  have  been  duly  and  voluntarily  inscribed  in  a  register  to  be  kepC 
for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  local  authority  for  the  time  being. 

Article  14. — It  is  hereby  naturally  stipulated  for  and  agreed,  that  the  conditions  of 
all  former  conventions  or  affreemcuts  entered  into  between  the  Honourable  the  English 
East-India  Company  and  their  Highnesses  the  Sultan  and  Tumongong  of  Jobore«  shall 
he  considered  as  abrogated  and  annulled  accordingly,  always  however  with  the  exception 
of  such  prior  conditions  as  have  conferred  on  the  Honourable  the  English  East-India 
Company  any  right  or  title  to  the  occupation  or  possession  of  the  i»land  of  Singapore 
and  its  dependencies,  as  above  mentioned. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Singapore,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

/  The  Saltui'i\ 


( 


in 


X       Setl. 
'  Tbe  Dstn   N 

(Signed)        J.  CaAwruno. 
(Signed)        AMHxasT. 

/ The  CompMiy'iX  EoWD.  Pagkt.      /  His  Or.  OMb's  % 

V    Wafer  Seal.   J  Jwo.  Fhndauu      ^    9vmmM.    i 

Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  In  Council,  at  Fori  WlUlnai 
Bengal,  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


AnaKEMENT  between  his  Majesty  Abul  Mozuflfer  Moizood  Deen  Ghazeevor  Deen  Hyder 
Shah,  King  of  Oude,  aud  the  British  Government,  on  account  of  a  sum  which  tl^ 
former  has  given  as  a  loau  to  the  Honourable  Company,  settled  by  bis  M^tsty,  on 
his  part,  and  by  M.  Ricketts,  Esquire,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow,  in  virtue  of 
tiill  powers  in  him  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Liord  Ambersty  Goremor- 
general  in  Council,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Article  1.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude  bas  given  as  a  loan  for  ever  to  the 
Honourable  Company  one  crore  of  rupees;  tbe  interest  whereof  being  five  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum,  will  be  paid  from  the  first  Mohurnim,  one  thotnand  two  hundred  and  fbrtj- 
one  H  ijerahj  to  tbe  persons  hereafter  particularized^  by  monthly  Instalments^  mil  Ine 

nIHffest 
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toteresi  of  Am  sum  will  always  remaia  at  five  per  cent,  per  annam,  though  the  British         No.  fQ. 
GovemmeDt  may  reduce  their  interest  below,  or  raise  it  abore  the  aforesaid  rate.  '"■>' i 

Article  9.~This  loan  is  made  in  perpetuity.   The  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom  of  Oode  Copies  of  Treaties, 
shall  never  fiave  the  power  to  take  it  Imck,  nor  sliall  they  exercise  any  interference  ^• 

with  its  interest. 

Article  3.— The  British  Governoipnt  guarantees  that  it  will  pay,  for  ever,  the 
monthly  sums  hereafter  mentioned  out  of  the  interest  of  the  above  loan,  to  the  persons 
set  down  in  the  instrooient,  in  that  eurrent  coin  of  the  place  where  they  may  reside, 
without  any  deduction  whatsoever. 

Article  4.-~The  Uooourablo  Company  will  always  protect  the  honour  of  the  stipen- 
diaries, who  will  be  paid  out  of  this  fund  ;  anfl  it  will  be  the  protectors  of  their  posses* 
sion^s  such  as  houses  and  gardens  (whether  bestowed  by  the  King  of  Oude,  or  purchased 
or  buitt  by  themselves)  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  enemies ;  and  in  what- 
ever city  or  country  they  may  be,  their  allowanee  will  be  paid  to  them  there. 

Article  5. — ^Tiiis  agreement  having  been  settled  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude, 
for  himself,  and  by  M.  Ricketts,  Esquire,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Luckuow,  on  the  part 
of  the  Britbh  Government,  the  Resideut  at  Luckuow  has  delivered  one  copy  thereot,  in 
Persian  and  English,  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  to  his  Majesty  the  King  ot  Onde,  from 
whom  tie  has  received  a  counterpart,  also  duly  executed  by  hk  Majesty.  The  Resident 
engages  to  procure  and  deliver  to  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude  a  copy  of  the  same 
under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 
when  that  executed  bythe  Resident  win  be  returned. 

Interest,  rupees  five  lacs  per  annum,  bv  solar  years.  Twelve  months,  at  per  month 
rupees  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  ancf  sixty-six,  ten  annas  and  eight  English  pice. 

To  the  persons  attached  to  the  new  Janamberee  Nujuf  Ushruf,  according  to  a  sepa- 
rate detail,  rupees  one  tbousand  one  hundreii  and  thirty  seven,  ten  annas  and  eight  pice. 
(Rs.  1,137.  10  a.  8  p.) 

This  sum  will  be  paid  for  ever  to  the  person  who  will  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Imambareh  through  the  Kiogiand  its  Amlah  or  officer  will  be  kept  or  discharged  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  superintendent. 

Nurowal  Mabaruk  Mahul,  Rupees  ten  thousand  (Rs.  10,000). 

Thiii  tillowance  will  be  fmd  to  the  Begnm  Nawab  Mobaruk  Muhul  during  her  life- 
time, and  after  her  demise  one-third  of  the  allowance  will  be  paid  to  any  person  or  for 
any  purpose  i>he  may  will ;  the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  whatever  may  be  the  saving 
of  the  one-third,  agreeably  to  the  will^  which  will  be  an  additk>n  to  the  two-tbirdst  or 
in  case  of  her  not  making  a  will,  the  whole  allowance  is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one-half  to  be  given  to  the  Niyuf  Usrui^  and  the  odier  half  for  Kerbulla  to  the  High 
Prie^it  and  Nujawur;*  (or  persons  who  have  its  charge),  on  the  part  of  the  said  King,  that 
his  Majesty  might  thereby  derive  Us  benefits. 

SiiUan  Marian)  Begum,  Rupees  two  thousand  five  hundred  (Rs.  2,500). 

To  be  given  during  the  lifetime  of  Sultan  Mariom  Begum,  as  to  Nawanb  Mobaruk 
Mulml,  and  after  her  death  to  be  appropriated  in  the  same  manner. 

Muoutaz  Moohuly  Rupeea  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  (Rs.  i^lUO). 

As  Uie  foregoing. 

Siirlra/  Muhul,  Rupees  one  thousand  one  hundred  (Rs.  1,100). 

Ditto  ditto. 

The  servants  and  dependents  of  Surfrax  MiUmiI,  as  per  separate  list.  Rupees  niue  hun- 
hundred  aud  twcuty-nine  (Rs«  929). 

To  be  paid  in  perpetuity,  as  per  separate  statement.    The  allowance  of  persoos  dying 

VI.  4  I  without 
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No.  29*         without  heirs  to  be  added  to  the  sums  for  Nujuf  Usruf  and  Kerbulb  Nawaub  Moatmnmiid 
contmued.  ood  Dowla  Bebauder,  Rupees  tweuty  thousand  (Rs.  20,000). 

Copies  of  Treaties,       This  allowance  is  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  to  the  Nuwab  and  his  heir.     It  will  be  paid 
ice.  in  perpetuity,  after  his  demise,  agreeably  to  bis  will,  to  liis  sons,  daughters,  and  wivei^ 

and  other  dependents.  If  it  happens  that  he  makes  no  will^  in  that  case  the  allowance 
is  to  be  given  to  his  lawful  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  in  conformity  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Sheeas;  The  allowances  which  are  assigned  to  Im  wife,  one  son,  and  a 
daughter  from  this  fund,  as  specified  below,  are  also  to  be  continued  in  perpetoltjr 
separately,  and  whatever  the  number  may  bequeath  to  them  out  of  the  allowance  is  to  faie 
given  to  these  three  persons  from  the  Nawaub's  allowance,  according  to  law. 

Nawaub  Begum,  the  wife  of  Nawaub  Moatummud  ood  Dowla,  Rupees  two  thousand 
(Rs.  2,000). 

This  allowance  is  to  be  paid  to  her  during  her  lifetime,  and  after  her  death  to  be  paid 
to  her  lawful  heirs  in  perpetuity^  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  in  conformity  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Sheeas. 

Nawaub  Auleeah  Begum,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Nawaub,  Rupees  one  thousand 
(Rs.  1,000). 

According  to  the  foregoing  rule— 

Ameen  ood  Dowla  Behauder,  son  of  the  Nawaub,  Rupees  two  thousand  (Rs.  2,000). 

According  to  the  foregoing  rule — 

Done  at  Lucknow,  the  1st  M ohurrum,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  Hegira, 
corresponding  with  the  17th  August  1825. 

(Signed)  M.  Rickktts,  Resident 

(Signed)  Amhkrst. 

J.  H.  Harington. 
W.  B  Baylbt. 

Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Fort  William  Id 
Bengal,  this  thirteenth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Cventy-five» 

A«D. 


Articles  of  Aorebmrnt  concluded  between  Shttfee  Chetiraputty  M^harqj  Kmmneer 

the  Uajah  of  Colaporej  and  the  British  Government. 

Preamble: — Whereas  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Rajah  of  Colapore  on  the  1st  of  October  1812 ;  and  whereas 
certain  misunder«^tandings  have  since  arisen :  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  those  mis- 
understandings, and  to  the  confirmation  of  the  alliance,  the  following  articles  have  beea 
agreed  on  between  the  two  governments:  ' 

Article!. — Such  parts  of  the  former  treaty,  concluded  on  the  1st  October  18 12^  as 
are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  engagement,  shall  remain  in  full  force, 
and  are  mutually  binding  on  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  2. — ^The  Rajah  of  Colapore  engages  to  reduce  his  army  to  the  peace  eili^ 
blishment,  and  never  to  raise  or  assemble  such  a  force  as  shall  be  likely  to  endanger  Ibt 
public  tranquillity  within  or  without  his  territories,  unless  with  the  previona  consent  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Rajah  further  engages  to  attend  to  the  advice  of  the 
British  Government  on  all  measures  calculated  to  affect  the  public  tranquillity ;  but  tUs 
Article  is  nowise  to  diminish  the  independence  of  the  said  Rajah  as  a  sovereign  prince. 

Article  3. — The  Rajah  of  Colapore  engafl;es  never  to  molest  Hindoo  Rao  Gbndnf^ 
Kaguleur,  or  Narrain  Rao  Gorepuda,  Ecbdcurriajeecur,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tkeir 
respective  customs*  -/.,,« 
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'   Article  4.-*-Tbe  districtft  of  Chiickor^e  and  Manoole  were  tnntoferred  to  the  Rajah  No.  S9* 

of  Colapore  by  a  sunnud,  under  the  signature  of  Major-general  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  comimMd. 

Baronet,  k.c.b.,   but  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  the  p    .     "TZ 
Honourable  East-India  Company  now  acknowledges  them  to  be  ceded  to  the  Rajah  of  ^^P^^^f^'®*^^' 
Colapore  in  full  sovereignty,  the  Rajah  engaging  on  his  part  to  respeot  the  rights  and  ^' 

privileges  of  the  zemindars,  enamdars,  and  wuttundars  of  the  Sind  districts. 

Article  5. — His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Colapore  hereby  recognizes  the  award  of  the 
British  Government,  made  in  183^,  relative  (o  the  half  umils  in  the  Sawaunt  Warree 
territory,  and  engages  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Warree  state  conferred  by  that  award. 
He  also  consents  to  the  territorial  arrangement  of  assigning  to  him  an  equivalent  in  land 
in  such  part  of  the  Carnatic  coHectorate  as  may  be  allotted  to  him  by  the  British  local 
authorities. 

Article  6. — The  Rajah  of  Colapore  enga<;es  never  to  grant  an  asylum  to  the  enemies 
of  the  British  Government,  nor  to  rebels.  Tiie  Rajah  also  promises,  that  if  any  robbers 
or  other  oiTenders  issuing  from  his  territories,  shall  commit  robberies  or  other  offences  in 
that  of  the  British  Government  or  of  other  states,  his  Highness  will  apprehend  them^  and 
deliver  them  up  ;  and  his  Highness  further  consents,  that  in  case  he  shall  not  fully  restrain 
such  offenders,  the  British  Government  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  Rajah,  and  shall 
after  such  notice  be  competent  at  all  times  to  send  its  troops  and  police  into  his  Highness's 
territories  for  the  apprehension  of  the  said  offenders,  and  his  Highness  shall  afford  any 
necessary  assistance  to  the  troops  or  police  to  enable  them  to  discover  and  apprehend  the 
objects  of  their  pursuit.  If  any  persons  who  have  committed  offences  in  the  Rajah's 
territory  shall  take  refuge  in  that  or  the  Company,  the  British  Government  will  after  due 
investigation  adopt  such  measures  in  regard  to  the  said  offenders  as  equity  and  justice 
may  appear  to  require,  adopting  at  the  same  time  every  means  to  prevent  their  committing 
any  act  injurious  to  the  territories  of  the  Rajah. 

Article  7. — The  Rajah  of  Colapore  promises  to  continue  to  Bhow  Maharaj  and  Baba 
Maharaj  their  respective  lands  and  rights,  agreeably  to  the  schedule  annexed. 

The  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  above  lands  and 
rights  shall  only  continue  during  the  lifetime  of  the  above-mentioned  persons ;  but  the 
rights  of  their  descendants,  as  founded  on  sunnud  or  custom,  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by 
the  cessation  of  the  said  guarantee. 

Article  8. — The  Rajah  having  given  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  demand  upon 
him  for  the  injuries  occasioned  to  the  several  individuals  whose  possessions  and  rights  he 
had  invaded,  according  to  the  schedule  annexed,  hereby  agrees  to  pay  such  demand  as 
may  bo  adjusted,  after  a  full  investigation  into  the  extent  of  the  losses  actually  incurred, 
and  in  failure  thereof  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  adjustment,  to  transfer  to  the 
British  Government  such  portions  of  the  pergunnahs  of  Chickodey  and  Manowle,  as  were 
formerly  ceded  to  the  Colapore  Rajah^  and  for  such  term  of  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
collect  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  dne,  the  Principal  Collector  and  Political  Agent 
engaging  on  his  part  to  render  a  faithful  account  of  the  sum  collected  and  expenses  of 
management  during  the  occupation  of  those  pergunnahs. 

This  agreement  ageed  to  at  Colapore  on  the  30th  December  1825,  between  J.  H.  Baber, 
Esquire,  Political  Agent,  on  the  one  part;  and  by  Kristna  Rao  Girde,  and  Jeeva  Rao, 
Jadwa,  Havildar,  on  the  other  ;  it  is  confirmed  with  certain  modifications  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  on  the  24th  January  1826,  and  will  be  binding  on  both 
parlies  unless  disapproved  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council. 


Treaty  of  PbaoR;  with  the  King  of  Ata» 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  HokiOiirMbi^  Easrt^India  Company,  on  the  one  part,  and 
his   Majesty  the  King  of  Ava,   on  the  other,  settled  by  Major-gMeral  £ir  Architald 

VI.  4  I  2  Campbell, 
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No.  '^.  Campbell,  k.c.b.  and  kx.tj.,  coavanding  ths  expedition,  and  Senior  Conoiiiaiaaer  in 

.■maimHtiJ.  Pegue  and  Ava,  Tboiaas  Canpball  Hobcrtaon,  Esq.  Civil  ComminiDner  in  Pcgiw  and 

~=.  Xva,  and  Heary  Duct«  Chads,  EHq.  Captain  commanding  His  Britannic  Majesty's  and  tlw 

^"^'^  Ap       *"**'   Honourable   Company's  Naval  Force   on   the   Irrairnddy   River,   on  the   part  of  tbm 

Honourable  Company,  and  b;  Menfnee  Maha-meer-klali  Kyanlen  Woodgyee,  Lord  of 

Lay-kaing,  and  Mengyee  Mab«^men-klab-lhuhah<tboo-Atween-woon,  Lord  of  tiie  Rare* 

nue,  on  the  part  of  the  King  o£Ava,  who  have  each  couuiunicated  to  the  other  their  full 

powers,  agreed  to  and  executed  at  Yaodaboo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  on  the  twenty* 

fourth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  oae  thou^aod  eight  hundred  and  twenty* 

six,  corresponding  with  the  fourth  day  of  decrease  of  the  Moon  Taboung  in  the  year  oat 

thouHund  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Gaiidina  acra. 

Article  1.— There  tihall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Honourabla 
Company  «n  thu  one  part  and  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  on  the  other. 

Article  ^. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Avii  rcnouncen  all  claims  upon,  and  will  abstain 
from  all  future  Jiilerference  with  tbe  principality  of  iVuam  and  its  dependencies ;  snd 
ahw  with  the  cuntitfuoua  petty  states  of  Cuchar  and  Jynteu.  With  regard  to  Muninpore, 
it  is  alipulaled  ihat  should  Gumbheer  Sing  desire  to  return  to  that  country,  he  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  King  of  Ava  as  Rajah  thereof. 

Articles. — To  prevent  all  future  diHputcs  respecting  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  great  nationo,  the  British  Government  will  retain  the  conquered  provinces  of  Arracan, 
including  the  four  ilivi-sions  of  Arracan,  Ramree,  Chedulw,  and  Sandoway,  and  hit 
Majesty  (he  King  of  Ava  cedei  all  right  (hereto.  The  Utiounpectowmein,  or  Arrncan 
mountains  (known  in  Arracan  by  the  name  of  the  Veomatoung,  or  Pokhingloung  range), 
will  henceforth  from  the  boundary  betwrrn  the  two  great  nations  on  that  side.  Any 
doubts  regarding  llie  said  line  of  demarcalion  will  be  settled  by  Comniiiaiuners  appointed 
by  the  respective  (iovcrnmenls  for  that  purpose,  such  CoDimissioners  from  both  powers  to 
be  of  suitable  and  corresponding  rank. 

Article  4. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  cedes  to  the  British  Government  the  con- 

3uered  provinces  of  Yeh  Tavoy  and  Mergue  and  Tenusserim,  with  the  islands  and 
ependencies  thereunto  appertaining,  taking  the  Saleun  Eliver  as  the  line  of  dwarcatioB 
on  that  frontier ;  any  doubts  regarding  their  boundaries  will  be  settled  as  specified  in  tb* 
concluding  part  of  .\rlicle3. 

Ar(icle  5. — In  proof  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  the  Bnrmese  Government  to 
maintain  the  relutionA  of  peace  and  amity  between  Ike  nations,  and  as  part  indemnificalioa 
lo  the  British  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  An 
agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees. 

Article  G. — No  person  whatever,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  hereafter  to  be 
molested  by  either  party  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  may  have  taken  or  have  been 
compelled  lo  lake  in  tbe  present  war. 

Article  7. — In  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  tbe  relations  of  amity  and  peace  bernlqr 
e.■•tabli^hl-<l  betH'<^en  the  two  Governments,  it  is  agreed  that  accredited  miniitera,  re* 
lainiiig  an  escort  or  safeguard  of  GHy  men  from  each,  shall  reside  at  the  durbar  of  tbe 
other,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  to  build  a  suitable  place  of  reaidenee  of 
permanent  materials  ;  and  a  Commercial  Tn'aiy,  upon  principles  of  reciprocml  advantage 
will  1)1'  enterL-d  into  by  the  two  high  contracting  powers. 

Aiiiclc  S. — All  public  and  private  debts  contracted  by  either  gOTCmaMBt,  or  hr  A> 
sulijci-ts  of  ciihiT  government  with  tbe  others,  previous  lo  the  war,  to  be  rceogDitcd ead 
liiiui'liitr-d  upon  the  same  principles  of  honour  and  good  faith  as  if  hostililieahadnottekaa 
place  l)i'tni-ci)  the  tivo  tiation):,  and  no  advantage  bball  be  taken  by  either  pariv  of  tb«n 
jM-riod  that  nuiy  have  ol.ipsed  since  the  debt^  were  incurred, or  in  consequence  uf'ihcwaraj 
anil  acci>rditi<;  m  the  universal  law  of  nation" ;  it  i  further  BtiMilated  Hiot  the  property  o^ 
all  Uritish  Kubjei-lH  who  may  die  in  the  dominii  >of  hia  UajeilT  theKineof  Ataskall, 
in  the  absence  of  legal  hein,  be  placed  in  reoaenJ  in  the 
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said  dfmiJfiiocM'^  who  will  impom^  AmMume-Bmsmiimg  tm  the  tenor  nf  BrklBh  1l^m%    Id  M>.  29* 

like  manner  the  property  of  Barmeie  Mikjeelsi  ifmg  uafllan  the  iamecirooaifiUMUoea  in  aay  eontmued. 

part  o(  the  British  ikNQMiuoRB^  aball  be  made  over  t^  tbe^  mititeter  or  other  authority  Coeieft  ^Treatie 
delegated  by  his  Burmese  Majesty  to  the  Supreme  GrovernoieDt  of  India.  &c  ^ 

Article  9.  —The  King  of  Ava  will  abolish  all  exactions^  upon  British  ships  or  vessels 
in  Burman  ports  that  are  not  requiretf  from  Bummlr  sbrps  or  vessels  in  British  ports  ;  nor 
shall  ships  or  vessels,  the  property  of  British  subjects,  whether  European  or  Indian, 
entering  the  Rangoon  River  or  other  Burman  ports,  be  reonired  to  land  their  guns  or 
unshi))  their  rudders,  or  to  do  any  otfa^  tictnot  requined  drBurmese  riHps  or  vessels  in 
British  ports. 

Article  10. — ^Tlie  good  and  faithful  ally  o(  the  British  Government,  Ms  Majesly  tbe 
King  of  Siam,  having  taken' a  jiart  in  the  present  *war,  iviU^  to  the  fullest:  exie&t^  as  Giv 
as  regards  his  Majesty  add  his  subfects>  be  included  iff  the  above  treaty. 

Article  II. — This  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the  Burmese  autiiorities  competent  hi  the 
like  cases,  and  the  ratification  to  be  accompanied  by  all  British,  whether  European  or 
native  American,  and  other  prisoners,  who  wilt  be  delivered' over  to  the  British  Commis- 
sioners. The  British  Commissioners  on  their  part  engaging  that  the  said  treaty  shall  he 
ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- general  hi  Council;  and  tfte  ratiAcxitftm 
shall  be  delivered  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ava  in  four  months,  or  sooner  if  possible ; 
and  all  the  Burmese  prisoners  shall  in  like  manner  be  delivared  over  to  then*  owirg;o¥ern- 
metit  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  Bengal. 

(Signed)     Largeen  Meon ja  Woonge,  (Signed)^    A.  Campbell,  (l.s.) 

Major-general  and 
Senior  Commissioner, 

(Signed)  Shwagcin  Wook  At*woon.  fSealof  theN  (Signed)    T.  C.  RoBBRT80N,(L.g.) 
"^    o      /  \  Lootoo.  /  Civil  Lommissioner. 

(Signed)    H.  D.  Chads,  (l.s.) 

Captain  Royal  Navy. 

Additional  Article. — ^The  British  Commissioners  being  most  anxiously  desirous  to 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  wish  for  peace,  and  to  make  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  5ih  Article  of  this  treaty  as  little  irksome  or  inconvenient  as  possible  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Ava,  consent  to  the  following  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  the  sum  total,  as  specified  in  the  article  before  referred  to>  into  instalments, 
viz.  upon  the  payment  of  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  or  one- fourth  of  the  sum  total  (the 
other  articles  of  the  treaty  being  executed),  the  army  will  retire  to  Rangoon.  Upon 
the  further  payment  of  a  similar  sum  at  that  place,  within  one  hundred  days  from  this 
date,  with  the  proviso  as  above^  the  army  will  evacuate  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Ava  with  the  least  possible  delay,  leaving  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  sum 
total  to  be  paid  by  equal  annual  instalments  in  two  years  from  this  24th  day  of  February 
1826,  A.D.  through  the  consul  or  resident  in  Ava  or  Pegoe^  oh  the  part  of  the  Honourable 
the  East-India  Company. 

(Signed)     Largken  Mbonja  Woonge.  (Signed)    A. Campbell,  (l.s.) 

Major-general  and 
Senior  Commissioner. 

/c-        u     c  i»7         A     —        /Seal  of  the\  (Signed)    T.C.  Robertson,(l.s,) 

(Signed)     Shwacuin  Woon  ^rAwooy,(^f^l^^)     ^      f  ^ivil  Commissioner. 

(Signed)    H.  D.  Chaos,  (l.  s.) 

Captain  Royal  Navy. 
(Signed)        Ambsrst* 

CoMBJULMJSIKJE..  (l    s) 

J..H.  Hajmnoton.      ^  '   '^ 

Ratified 
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Appkndix, 

No.  99.  Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govcroor-^eneral  to  Couucil>  at  Fort  William  in 

.■ominimi.  Bengal,  this  lltb  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

Cttpie*  oTTrMtie*,  (Signed)        Geobgb  Swistos,  Secretary  to  the  Government. 


Sic. 


Treatt  between  the  Honourable  Eust-India  Company  and  tlie  King  otSiam. 

The  powerful  lord  who  is  in  powe>-sion  "f  every  ijood  and  every  dignity,  the  god 
Boorlli,  wlio  dwells  over  every  head  in  the  city  of  the  !<ucre<l  and  great  )<ingdoni  ofSt-a- 
yoo-ther-sye  (titles  of  the  King  of  Slum),  iiicoiiiprelienoiblc  to  the  head  and  brain.  I'lie 
sacred  beauLy  of  the  royal  palace,  serene  and  ihfallibtt.-  there  (titles  of  tlie  Waugno  or 
second  King  of  Siuiii)  have  bestowed  tbcii' cunimHiicIs  upon  tlie  head"  of  their  Excel- 
lencies the  minUtcrs  of  hii;h  rank,  belougitig  to  tbe  sucred  und  greiit  kingdom  <>( 
Si-a-yoo-ther-sye,  to  assemble  and  frunie  a  tnaty  with  Captaiji  Henry  Burney,  the 
English  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  Engli!!!!  (ioverntuent  tlie  Honourable  East-India 
Company,  who  govern  the  countries  in  India  belongiui;  to  llii*  English  umler  the 
authority  of  the  King  and  Pnrliament  of  England ;  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Amherst,  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  other  English  offieers  of  high  rank,  liave  deputed 
Captain  Burney  as  an  envoy  to  represent  tlicni,  and  to  frame  a  treaty  with  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Milliliters  of  high  rank,  belonging  to  tlic  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of 
Si-a-yoo-thcr-sye,  in  view  that  the  itiamese  and  English  nation*  may  become  great  aud 
true  friends,  connected  in  love  and  alfoctiuu,  with  genuine  candour  and  i<iueerity  vn 
both  iiideii.  The  Siamese  and  Euir|is}i  frame  two  uuifunn  copies  of  a  treaty,  in  order 
that  one  copy  may  be  placed  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  it  may  become  known 
throughout  every  great  and  small  province  subject  to  Siam ;  and  in  order  that  one  copy 
may  be  placed  in  Bengal,  and  that  it  may  beeonie  known  througliotit  every  j^reiit  and 
smalt  province  subject  to  the  English  Guvernineul,  both  copies  of  tlic  treaty  wilt  be 
attested  by  the  royal  seal,  by  the  seal-:  of  their  ICxcellencies  the  Mini-lers  uf  high  rank 
in  tbe  city  of  the  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-ther-sve,  and  by  the  si'alv  of  the 
Kiglit  Honourable  Lord  Amherst,  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  other  English  oiScera 
of  high  rank. 

Article  I. — The  English  and  Siamese  engage  in  friendthip,  love,  and  affection,  with 
nintnal  inith,  sincerity,  and  candour.  Tlic  Siamese  must  not  meditate  irr  eoinmit  evil, 
so  as  to  molest  the  English  in  any  manner.  The  English  must  not  meditate  or  commit 
evil,  so  us  to  inidest  the  Siamese  in  any  manner.  The  Siamese  must  not  go  aud  molesti 
attack,  diilnrb,  sei/.e,  or  take  any  place,  territory,  or  boundary  belonging  to  the  Englisili 
in  any  country  >iil)ject  to  the  English.  Tlic  English  must  not  go  aud  molest,  attack, 
disturb,  seize,  or  take  any  place,  territory,  or  boundary  belonging  to  the  Siamese  in  any 
country  subject  to  the  Siamese,  The  Siamese  shall  settle  every  matter  vitbin  tbe 
Siumese  boundaries,  according  to  their  own  will  aud  customs. 

Article  2. — Should  any  piace  or  country  subject  to  the  Engliiih  do  any  thing  tbat 
may  offend  the  Siamese,  the  Siamese  shall  nut  go  and  injUFC  such  place  or  conntry.  but 
lirM  report  the  matter  to  the  English,  wbowill  exandne  mto  it  witfi  tniih  and  ^inccritvi  1 
and  if  the  fault  lie  with  the  English,  itie  English  sliall  punish  a*  L'lilaii;  to  the  faiih. 
Should  any  place  or  country  subject  to  the  Siamese  do  anything  Mml  inny  ulTeud  the 
English,  il'ie  English  shall  not  go  and  injure  snch  place  or  coontr. ,  '■■■.i  lintt  rc|>uri  ihe 
mutter  to  the  Siiimese,  wbowill  examine  into  it  with  truth  and  sine  11 1}  ;  undil  the  fauU 
lie  with  the  Siamese,  the  Siamese  shall  punish  according  to  the  fault.  ::)liuuld  any  SlamcM^  J 
place  or  conntry  that  is  near  an  English  country  collect  ut  may  time  an  army,  or  «  &v<;r 
of  boats,  if  the  chief  of  the  English  country  inquire  tbe  object  of  sudi  force,  tlie  chin ' 
of  the  Siamese  country  must  declare  it.  Should  any  Engliah  phee  or  nmntry  tbat  la' 
near  a  Siamese  eoiinlry  colket  at  any  tiioe  watrmy,  '  "     ts,  K  «' ■■''•* 
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of  the  Siamese  country  inquire  the  object  of  Kuch  force,  the  chief  of  the  English  country         No.  9Q. 
must  declare  it.  cMtmmiL 

Articles. — In  places  and    rmmtncfl    belcmging  to  the  Siamese  and  English,  lying  Copies  of  Treaties, 
near  (heir  mutual  boniirsy  whether  to  the  east,  we<t,  north,  or  south,  if  the  English  %c. 

entertain  a  lioubt  as  to  any  boundary  that  has  not  been  ascertained,  the  chief  on  the 
side  of  the  l-^nglish  nu^t  send  a  letter  with  some  tnen  and  people  from  his  frontier 
posts,  to  go  and  inquire  from  the  nearest  Siamese  chief,  who  shall  depute  some  of  his 
ofTic'Ts  and  people  from  his  frontier  post<,  to  go  with  the  men  belonging  to  the 
Engiisli  chief,  and  poifit  out  and  settle  the  mutual  boundaries,  so  that  they  may  be 
asccrtaine<i  on  both  gidis  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  a  Siamese  chief  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  any  boundary  that  has  not  been  ascertained,  the  chief  on  the  side  of  the  Siamese 
must  send  a  letter  with  some  men  and  people  from  his  frontier  post,  to  go  and  inquire 
from  the  nearest  Engli>h  chief,  who  shall  depute  some  of  his  officers  and  people  from 
his  frontier  posts,  to  go  with  the  men  belonging  to  the  Siamese  chief,  and  point  out 
and  settle  the  mutual  boundaries,  so  that  they  may  be  ascertained  on  both  sides  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

Article  4. — Should  any  Siamese  subject  run  and  go  and  live  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  English,  the  Siamese  must  not  intrude,  enter,  seize,  or  take  such  person  within 
the  English  boundaries,  but  must  report  and  ask  for  him  in  a  proper  manner ;  and 
the  English  shall  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  the  party  or  noU  Should  any  English  subject 
run  and  go  and  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Siamese,  the  English  must  not  intrude, 
enter,  si*ize,  or  take  such  person  within  the  Siamese  boundaries,  but  must  report 
and  ask  for  him  in  a  proper  manner;  and  the  Siamese  shall  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  the 
party  or  not. 

Article  5. — ^The  English  and  Siamese  having  concluded  a  treaty,  establishing  a 
sincere  friendship  between  them,  merchants  subject  to  the  English,  and  their  ships, 
junks  and  boats,  may  have  intercourse  and  trade  with  any  Siamese  country  which  has 
much  merchandize ;  and  the  Siamese  will  aid  and  protect  them,  and  permit  them  to 
buy  and  sell  with  facility.  Merchants  subject  to  the  Siamese,  and  their  boats,  junks, 
and  ships,  may  have  intercourse  and  trade  with  any  English  country  ;  and  the  English 
will  aid  and  protect  them,  and  permit  them  to  buy  and  sell  with  facility.  The  Siamese 
desiring  to  go  to  an  English  country,  or  the  English  desiring  to  go  to  a  Siamese 
coimtry,  must  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  place  or  country  on  either  side ;  should 
ihey  be  ignorant  of  the  ciutoms  the  Siamese  or  English  officers  must  explain  them. 
Siamese  subjects  who  risit  an  English  country,  must  conduct  themselves  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  the  English  country  in  every  particular.  The  English  subjects 
who  visit  a  Siamese  country,  must  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  Siamese  country  in  every  particular. 

Article  6. — Merchants  subject  to  the  Siamese  or  English,  going  to  trade  either  in 
Bengal,  or  any  country  subiect  to  the  English,  or  at  Bankok,  or  in  any  country  subject 
to  the  Siamese,  must  pay  the  duties  upon  commerce  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
place  or  country  on  either  side ;  and  such  merchants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
shall  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  without  the  intervention  of  other  persons  in  such  coun- 
tries. Should  a  Siamese  or  English  merchant  have  any  complaint  or  suit,  he  must  com« 
phiin  to  the  officers  and  governors  on  either  side  ;  and  they  will  examine  and  settle  the 
same,  according  to  the  established  laws  of  the  place  or  country  on  either  side.  If  a 
Siamese  or  Euglisb  merchant  buy  or  sell,  without  inquiring  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  seller  or  buyer  be  of  a  had  or  good  character ;  and  if  he  meet  with  a  bad  roan,  who 
takes  the  property  and  absconds,  the  rulers  and  officers  must  make  search  and  produce 
the  person  of  the  absconder,  and  investigate  the  matter  with  sincerity.  If  the  party 
possess  money  or  property,  he  can  be  made  to  pay  $  but  if  he  do  not  possess  any,  or  if 
be  cannot  be  apprehended^  It  will  be  the  mercbant's  own  fault. 

• 

t  Aftkii$7.^^^mn6bm^mkjitclito  tht  8ii»<tc  or  EogUsfa,  going  to  trade  in  apv 
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No,  so.  English  or  SiBmese  country,  and  applying  to  build  godowiM  or  boiuea,  or  to  bny  or  Idre 

■  ■mtmuni  shops  OF  houscE,  in  wluclt  to  plsce  his  merchandize,  the  Siamese  or  English  oiticera  and 

r    '    Tt     t\      "^c^  B^'^  ^  ^'  liberty  to  deny  him  permission  to  stay.    If  they  permit  bim  to  staf ,  he 

Copies  of  ireaties,  ^j^^j  ^^^^  ^^^j  j^j^^  ^p  j^j^  renidence  according  to  such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agraed 

*^'  on;  and  the  Siamese  or  English  ofScers  and  rulers  will  assist  and  take  proper  care  of 

him,  preventing  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  oppressing  him,  and  prevenila|^ 

him  from  oppressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  couutry.    Whenever  a  Siamese  or  Engltah 

merchant  or  subject,  who  lias  nuihing  tu  detain  him,  requests  permiftfiun  to  leave  Uie 

country,  and  to  embark  witli  his  property  ou  board  of  any  veesrli  he  sball  be  allowed  to 

do  so  with  Cocility. 

Article  8. — If  a  merchant  desire  to  go  and  trade  in  any  place  or  couotrv  bclongiog 
to  the  English  or  Siamese,  and  his  ship,  boat  or  junk  meet  with  any  it^ury  wiiatcver,  tlie 
English  or  Siamese  officers  shall  afford  adequate  atwistanee  and  protection.  Should  aoy 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Siamese  or  English  be  wrecked  in  miy  place  or  country  when 
the  English  or  Siamese  may  collect  any  of  the  property  belonging  to  such  vcgsel*  tbe 
English  or  Siamese  ulhcers  shall  make  proper  inquiry,  and  cause  the  property  to  be 
restored  to  its  owner,  or  in  case  of  his  deuih,  to  his  heir,  and  the  owner  or  heir  will  give 
a  pro|)er  remuneration  to  the  persons  wliu  may  have  collected  the  property.  If  any 
Siamese  or  English  subject  die  in  an  English  or  Siamese  country,  whatever  property  be 
may  leave  shall  be  dehvered  to  his  heir ;  if  the  heir  be  nut  living  iu  tbe  same  country, 
and  unable  to  come,  appoint  a  person  by  letter  tu  receive  the  property,  the  whole  of  ft 
shall  l>c  <li'liverv4l  to  such  {lersoii. 

Article  9. — MerchanU  subject  to  the  English,  desiring  to  come  and  trade  in  aiiy 
Siamese  country,  witli  wliicli  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  have  trade  and  intercoun^ 
must  first  go  and  inquire  of  the  Governor  of  the  country.  Should  any  oonntry  have  b» 
nicrcliandi^e,  tlie  Govcnior  shall  inform  the  ship  thnt  has  eomc  to  trade,  that  there  is  nrm 
KlioLild  any  couiiirj'  have  merchandize  sufficient  fur  n  ship,  the  Governor  shall  allow  bs 
to  come  and  trade.  . ' 

Article  10.  —  The  Ekiglisli  and  Siamese  mutually  agree,  that  tliere  sliall  be  an 
unrestricted  trade  between  tbem  in  the  English  countries  of  Prince  uf  Wales'  Islam^ 
Malacca  and  Singapore,  and  the  Siameae  oountrieb  uf  Ligor^  Merdilony,  SioEorak 
l|atam,  Junkce^lon,  Queda,  and  otJier  Simmefe  provincts.  Asiatic  uerclianu  CM  tbe 
English  countries  not  being  Burmese^  Peguere,  or  descendanlA  of  Europeanj,  iiball  be 
ollovcd  to  trade  freely  overland,  aud  by  means  of  tJie  rivers.  Asiatic  merchants,  nul 
being  Hurmesc,  Feguers,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  desiring  to  enter  into  and  trade 
with  the  Siamese  dominions,  from  the  countries  of  Mergui,  Xavoy,  Teuasserim,  and  Y«, 
which  nre  now  subject  to  the  English,  will  be  allowed  tu  do  so  freely,  overland  and  bjr 
water,  upon  the  English  furnishing  them  with  proper  certificates;  hut  merchants  are 
forbidden  to  bring  opinm,  which  is  positively  a  contraband  article  in  tbe  teiritorieaoF 
Siam ;  and  should  a  mercliant  introduce  any,  the  Governor  shall  seiie,  bum,  and  dcstnqr 
the  whole  of  it. 

Article  11.— If  an  Englishman  desire  to  transmit  a  letter  to  any  person  ill  a  Biai— It 
or  utlier  couutry,  such  person  only,  and  no  other,  shall  open  and  IooIe  into  the  Idler.  IfA 
Siamese  desire  io  transmit  a  letter  to  any  person  in  an  Engli^  or  other  country,  Mch  p«w 
s»it  only,  and  no  other,  shall  open  and  look  into  tbe  letter. 

.\rticle  IS. — Siam  shall  not  so  and  obatruct  or  interrupt  commerce  in  tbe  itatoa  of 
Tringanu  and  Calantan.    English  merchants   nnd   subjects  shall  have  trade  and  i 


course  in  future  with  the  same  facility  and  freetlom  as  they  ba^'e  heretofore  had* 
the  English  shall  not  go  and  molest,  atuck,  or  disturb  those  sutes  upon  anj  prti 


.\riic)e  13. — 'I1ic  Siamese  engage  to  the  English  that  the  Siameae  i 
Queda,  and  take  proper  care  oT  uiat  country  andjof  its  peopla; 
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of  WaW  Uand  and  of  Quada  ahall  have  trade  and  intercourse  as  heretofore :    the         No.  90. 

Siamese  shall  levy  no  duty  upon  stock  and  provisions,  such  as  cattle^  buffaloes,  poultry,  e—iwiW. 

fish,  paddy,  and  nee,  which  the  inhabitants  ot  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  or  ships  there,  may  ^    .     *t^      . 

have  occasion  to  purchase  in  Queda ;  and  the  Siamese  sliall  not  form  the  mouths  of  rivers  ^^*^*  ^  ^^  ^' 

or  any  stream  in  QQeda»  but  ahaU  levy  fair  and  proper  import  and  export  duties.    The 

Siamese  further  engage,  that  when  Cbao  Phyer,  of  Ligore,  returns  from  Bankok,  he  shall 

release  the  slaves,  personal  servants,  family,  and  kindred  belonging  to  the  former  Governor 

of  Queda,  and  permit  them  to  go  and  live  wherever  they  please.    The  English  enga^  to 

the  Siamese,  that  the  English  do  not  desire  to  take  possession  of  Queda,  that  tliey  wlU  not 

attack  or  disturb  it,  nor  permit  the  former  Governor  of  Queda,  or  any  of  his  followen,  to 

attack,  disturb,  or  injure  in  any  manner  the  territory  of  Queda,  or  any  other  territory 

subject  to  Slam.    The  English  engage  that  they  will  make  arrangements  for  the  former 

Governor  of  Queda  to  go  and  live  in  some  other  country,  and  not  at  Prince  of  Wales' 

Island  or  Prye,  or  in  Perak,  Salengore,  or  any  Burmese  country.    If  the  English  do  not 

let  the  former  Governor  of  Queda  go  and  live  in  some  other  countnr,  as  here  enga^^  the 

Siamese  may  continue  to  levy  an  export  duty  upon  paddy  and  rice  m  Queda.  The  English 

will  not  prevent  any  Siamese,  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic,  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  from 

'going  to  reside  in  Queda  if  they  desire  it. 

Article  14. — Tlie  Siamese  and  English  mutually  engage,    that  the  Kajah  of  Perak 
shall  govern  his  country  according  to  his  own  will.     Should  he  desire  to  send  the  gold  and 
silver  flowers  to  Siam  as  heretofore,  the  English  will  not  prevent  his  doing  as  he  may  desire. 
It  Cliuo  Phya,  of  Ligore,  deiiirc  to  send  down  to  Perak,  with  friendly  intentions,  forty  or 
fifty  men,  whether  Siamese,  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic  subjects  of  Siam  ;  or  if  the  Rajah 
of  Perak  desires  to  send  any  of  bis  ministers  or  officers  to  seek  Chao  Phya,  of  Ligore, 
the  EInglish  shall  not  forbid  them.  The  Siamese  or  English  shall  not  send  any  force  to  go 
and  molest,  attack,  or  disturb  Perak.   The  English  will  not  allow  the  state  of  Salengore 
to  attack  or  disturb  Perak,  and  tlie  Siamese  shall  not  go  and  attack  or  disturb  Salen- 
gore.   The  arrangements  stipulated  in  these  two  last  articles  respecting  Perak  ^nd 
Queda,  Chao  Phya  of  Ligore  shall  execute  as  soon  as  he  returns  home  from  Bankok. 
The  fourteen  articles  of  this  treaty  let  the  great  and  lubordioate  Siamese  and  English 
officers,  together  with  every  great  and  small  province,  hear,  receive,  and  obey  without 
fail.    Their  Excellencies  the  niinistert  of  high  rank  at  Bankok,  and  Captain  Henry 
Burney,  whom  tlio  Right  Honourable  Lord  Amherst,  Governor  of  Bengal,  deputed  as 
an  Envov  to  represent  his  Lordship,  framed  thte  treaty  together,  in  the  pretence  of 
Prince  Krom  Menu  Soorin  Tbirakser,  in  the  city  of  the  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of 
Si-a-yoo-ther-sye.    The  treaty  written  in  the  Siamese,  Malayan,  and  English  languages^ 
was  concluded  on  Tuesday,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  decreasing  moon,  1I&  year, 
dog  8,  according  to  the  Siamese  era,  corresponding  with  the  20th  day  of  June  1^6, 
of  the  European  era.    Both  copies  of  the  treaty  are  sealed  and  attested  by  their  Excel- 
lencies the  Ministers,  and  by  Captain  Henry  Burney.    One  copy  Captain  Burney  will 
lake  for  the  ratification  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal }  and  one  copy,  bearing  the  royal 
teal,  Chao  Phya,  of  Ligore,  will  take  and  place  at  Queda.    Captain  Burney  appoints 
to  return  to  rrioce  of  Wales*  Island   in  seven  months^  in  the  second  moon  of  the 
year  dog  8,  and  to  exchange  the  ratification  of  thb  treatv  with  Phra  Pbak  di  Bori- 
rak  at  Queda.     The  Siamese  and  English  will  form  a  fi*iendship  that  shall  be  per- 
petuated^  that  shall  know  no  and  or  intemipliona  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  appear. 

A  literal  traaslAtk>n  from  the  Siamese. 


/  PiMvfcr  \ 
|HwK]i«arl 


(Signed)        H.  BuaNxr,  Captain, 

Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Siam. 


(I..  8.)         (Sigaed)       AuBBEsT. 

Sim'tSaa./ 


Ti.  4  K  Ratified 
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No.  ^.  Ratified  by  the  Right  Honoursble  the  Governor-general  in  Camp  at  Agra,  this  17th 

eWwiK*  day  of  January  ^92!^■ 

~~  (us.) 


Copiei  of  Treatin, 


/    Snlof 
I  Chao  Pbyi 
\CUk-kri.. 


Swlof      \ 
Akho  Mabuin) 


f     Seal  of 
(    CbM>Fhya 
VPhia  KldanK- 

/     ScaloT     \ 
ChaoPhT*  } 

Vphollo-thcp./ 


\  /  Seal  of  \ 
I  Cbao  Fhjra 
./     VThannk  / 

/  Seal  of  > 
IChao  Pbw 
VYomont/ 


By  command  of  the  Goveroor-general. 

(l.  s.)        (Signet))     A.  SrfRLiNe,  See.  to  Government, 
in  attendance  oo  the  Governor-geaeral. 


(L.  S.)  (Sigoeci)  COUBBBHBRB. 


(l.  s.)        (Signed)        J.  H.  Habincton. 


(L.s.)        (Signed)        W.  B.  Batlkv. 

(Signed)        H.  Burmby,  Captaio, 

Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Siam  from  tte 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
general  of  British  India* 

By  eommund  of  the  Vice-president  in  Council' 

(l.  s.)        (Signed)      G.  Swinton,  Sec.  to  GovernmcnL 


Trbatt  with  the  Rqah  of  Nagporc, 

Treaty  of  perpetual  Friendship  and  Alliance  betiveen  the  Honourable  the  Eaat-Iodia 
Company,  and  his  Highaeu  Maharajah  Ragojee  Bhooslah,  his  heirs  and  luccetion, 
settled  by  Richard  Jeniiins,  Esquire,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  bis  Bighnesi,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt^Lord  Amherst,  one 
of  His  Britaunie  Majesty's  most  Uooourable  Privy  Council,  Governor-general  in  CounciJ 
appointed  by  the  Honourable  Company  to  direct  and  control  all  their  aflUrs  in  the  East 
Indies:— 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  perpetual  defensive  alliance,  conusting  of  fifteen  articles,  wai  em- 
cluded  nt  Nagpore,  between  the  Honourable  the  East-India  Company  and  the  StMe  of 
Nagpore,  under  date  the  27th  May  1816,  corresponding  with  the  2otb  of  Jumsdoo  Seneej 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1231 ;  and  whereas,  during  the  subeistenee  of  that  tmtf 
in  full  force,  tn  violation  of  public  &ith,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  an  attack  Was 
made  by  Rajah  Moodhajec  Bhooslah  on  the  British  Resident  and  the  troops  of  bla  aUj 
stationed  at  Nagpore  for  the  said  Rajah's  protection,  thereby  dissolviug  Ibe  laid  tTM^, 
annulling  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  states,  plaeing  the  Stan  of 
Nagpore  at  the  mercy  of  the  Britisb  Government  and  the  Mahar^ah's  oausDiid  atlli 
disposal ;  and  whereas  the  British  Government,  still  recollecting  Ibe  fbftasr  eldw 
alliance,  consented  to  restore  the  relatious  of  amity  awl  friendship,  and  to  replace  Us 
HighncHs  on  the  uiusnud ;  and  whereas,  in  utter  forgetfiilness  of  this  lenlhTi  Bod  !■ 
disregard  of  every  principle  of  faith  and  honour,  Appa  Saheb  entered  into  firVHi  Munrt 
with  the  euemics  of  the  British  Government :  that  dovemment  was  eonaeqoeolly  OBI 
pelled  tu  remove  htm  from  the  musnud,  and  Mahar^ah  Ragojee  Bboostah  havl^f  Mie- 
ccedcd  to  the  same  by  the  favour  of  the  said  Government,  the  fbllowiog  tNMylB 
concluded  between  the  states.  "  ' '  ^'Bd 

Article    1.— Alt   articles   of    the    treaty   concluded   at   Nagfpore  OB  Uje  J|%_of 
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AFpnoiXf 
May  1S16,  which  are  not  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  present  engagement^  are  hereby         No.  29- 
confirmed.  *  am^mtei. 

Article  2. — Although    tlie    Rnjah    aswimrs    with    tlie    permission    of   the   British  Copies  oTTreatiet, 
Government,  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Sena  Sahcb  Soohah,  wliicli  have  been  held  by  kc, 

former  Rajahs  of  Nagpore;  he  hereby  renounces  for  ever,  for  himself  and  succes^sors, 
all  dependence  upon  or  connection  with  tlie  Rajah  of  Sattara  or  other  Mahratta  powers, 
and  agrees  to  relinquish  all  ceremonies  and  observances  whatever,  referring  to  the 
dignity  of  Sena  Sabeb  Soubah. 

Article  3.— By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nagpore,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
Maharajah  is  neither  to  commence  nor  pursue  any  negotiation  with  any  other  state 
whatever,  without  giving  previous  notice  to,  and  entering  into  mutual  consultation  with 
the  Company's  Government.  In  order  to  the  more  effectual  fulfilment  of  this  article, 
Maharajah  Ragojee  Bhooslah  hereby  ai^rees  neither  to  maintain  vakeels  or  other  agents 
at  the  courts  of  any  foreign  state  whatever,  or  to  permit  the  residence  of  vakeels  or  other 
agents  from  any  such  state  at  his  court ;  and  his  Highness  further  engages  to  bold  no 
communication  with  any  power  whatever,  except  throu«;h  the  Rc*sident  or  other  minister 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  Government  residing  at  his  Highnebs*s  court. 

Article  4. — By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nagpore,  it  was  agreed  that,  with 
the  reserve  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  which  were  to  remain  near  the  Rajah's  person, 
the  residue  of  the  subsidiary  force  which  the  British  Government  thereby  agreed  to 
furnish  should  be  po^^ted  in  such  a  situation  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  as 
might  be  chosen  by  the  British  Government.  By  the  present  article,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
British  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  in  future  to  station  its  troops  in  any  part  of  the 
Rajah's  territories  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  their  protection  and  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  ;  and  also  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  troops  to  be  so  maintained,  whether 
greater  or  smaller  than  the  amount  of  the  subsidiary  force  before  fixed. 

Article  5. — The  late  Rajah  Moodhajee  Bhooslah,  commonly  called  Appa  Saheb, 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  Honourable  Company  certain  territories  for  the  payment  of  the 

m  his 
by  the 
These 

territories,  as  detailed  in  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this  treaty,  shall  remain  for  ever  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Honourable  Company.  His  Highness  Maharajah  Ragojee  Bhooalah 
hereby  expressly  renounces  all  claims  and  pretensions  of  whatever  description  on  the 
territories  aforesaid,  and  all  connexion  with  the  chiefs  and  zemindars  or  other  inhabitants 
of  them ;  the  British  Government  on  its  rart  berebv  guarantees  the  rest  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Nagpore  state  to  Maharajah  Ragojee  Bhooslah,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

Article  6. — As  it  may  be  found  that  some  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  in  the  foregoing  article  would,  from  their  situation,  be  more  conveniently 
attached  to  the  territories  of  the  Nagpore  state,  bis  Highness  agrees  that  such  exchanges 
of  talooks  and  lands  shall  be  made  hereafter,  on  terms  ofa  fiiir  valuation  of  their  respective 
revenues,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties ;  and  it  is  agreed  and 
convenanted  that  the  territories  to  be  asiHgned  and  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Companv  by 
the  5th  article,  or  in  consecjuence  of  the  exchange  stipulated  eventually  in  this  article, 
ahall  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  management  of  tlie  saia  Company  and  their  officers. 

Article  7. — The  British  Government  undertook,  during  the  Rajah's  minority,  the 
settlement  and  management  of  the  whole  of  the  country  reserved  to  his  Highness,  and  the 
general  direction  of  bis  affiiirs,  in  bis  Highness's  name  and  on  his  behalf.  His  Highnesses 
nonage,  according  to  Hindoo  law  and  usage,  being  now  expired,  the  jpowera  of  Govern* 
oient  and  the  administration  of  his  dominions  under  the  several  conditions  and  exceptions 
hereinafter  specified  are  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  Rajah* 

Article  8.— *For  the  more  eonplete  and  effectual  fulfilment  of  this  intantioii  and 
object  of  the  Uth  article  of  the  treaty  of  STth  May  1816^  Iho  miUlaiyfiMto  of  the 
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No.  29.         "t^^c  ^f  Nagpore,  with  the  ejxeption  of  a  soiaU  body  .of  infantry  and  hon^  ^liioh  saajr 
cvtuimieii.  be  maintained  with  the  sanction  of  the  Britii^b  Government  ibr  the  Rajah's  peraoml  ffeiiniia 

and  the  requisite  sebuodiea  for  the  police  and  collection  of  revenue  (to  beBub|fcl  to  Uba 
same  sanction  with  regard  to  their  numbers,  dii«criptions^  and  emplpymenl^  aluiU  almi)* 
remain  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  and  at  its  diHiKNItl  for  bis  Highaieua'a 
benefit,  and  sufficient  funds  shall  be  permanently,  appropriated  for  its  regular  pajmeat 
from  his  Highness's  resources. 

Article  9. — The  districts  of  Deogorh  above  the  Ghauts,  .  Chandab,  Saoghca,  aad 
Chutteesgurb,  and  their  dependencies,  tQgejlher  with  so^e  additional  dislricta^  yieldii^ 
altogether  a  clear  net  revenue  of  seventeen  lacs  of  ru^pees  per  annuqi,  will  for  the  preaenC 
be  retainjed  under  the  management  of  European  superintendents  aciipg  for  Ibe  Rqab,  but 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  British  Resident,  to  provide  funds  for  the. payment. iMf  the 
military  establishments  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  and  for  the  civil  eacpenaM'of 
the  said  districts.  A  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  revenue  and  produce  of  the  aaid 
districts,  aad  of  the  military  and  civil  disbursements,  shall  be  rendered  to  bit  Highmti, 
and-  any  surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  the  above  charges  shall  bo  paid  ioto  his 
Highnesses  treasury* 

The  rest  of  his  Highness's  territories,  including  the  city  of  Nagpore,  shall  be  replacMl 
under  the  direct  administration  of  his  Highness  and  his  ministers,  the  British  superin* 
tendence  being  gradually  withdrawn ;  and  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  wheneTer 
the  state  of  the  districts  retained  under  British  superintendence  under  this  article,  and  tbe 
success  of  his  Highness's  management  in  the  country  now  transferred  to  him,  shall  appear 
to  the  British  Government  to  justify  such  a  measure,  the  districts  excepted  in  this  article 
shall  also  be  restored  to  the  direct  management  of  the  Rajah  ;  his  Highness approprialiag 
sufficient  funds  from  his  resources  for  the  payment  of  the  military  force,  and  the  BritiS 
Government  remaining  the  medium  of  conducting  all  afiairs  with  the  tributary  chieft  and 
zemindars  of  the  country. 

Article  10.— In  the  management  of  the  country  transferred  to  the  Rajah'a  immediate 
authority  by  the  preceding  article,  and  in  that  of  the  excepted  districts  when  restored  to 
his  Highness's  control.  Rajah  Ragojee  Bhooslah  hereby  promises  to  pay  at  all  timet  lie 
utmost  attention  to  such  advice  as  the  British  Government  shall  judge  it  neeessary  to  oirr 
him,  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  his  finances,  the  better  collection  of  his  reveniip,  Ibe 
administration  of  justice  and  police,  the  extension  of  commerce,'  the  encoum^oiMt  df 
trade,  agriculture,  and  industry,  or  any  other  obiects connected  with  theadvaneeoMalof 
hia  Highness's  interests,  the  happiness  of  his.peopje,  and  the  mutual  welfiire  of  botbiM 
and  alwavs  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  his  government  by  the  bands  of  niinisters  in  tbe^ 
fidence  of  the  British  Government,  and  responsible  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his  HighoML  m'tbe 
exercise  of  their  duties  in  every  branch  of  the  administration. 


His  Highness  specifically  agrees  to  adopt  such  regulations  and  

suggested  by  the  British  Government  through  its  representative  at  his  HighnflBi*«  aprt^ 
for  ensuring  order,  economy,  and  integrity  in  every  department  of  his  gtivernmenl^  biSkW 
engagements  and  settlements  which  have  been  or  may  be  conclndea  with  the  puteU  ud 
ryots,  or  others  in  his  name,  through  the  irttervention  of  British  agents,' ahall  bofiiuidfally 
maintained  and  acted  upon.  The  civil  establisbroeats  of  the  govemmenL-  ihiiMb&t^ 
ment  of  persons  to  fill  theoi%  and  the  expenditure  iin  nrmnnf  nf  thnsn  f  ilnmliilin— iailfca 
well  as  of  his  Highness's  court  and  household,  shall  be  fixed  and  nan  tinned  wrmnMiMitn' 
the  advice  of  the  British  Government;  and  the  resident  shall  be  at  &!)>  Upf> ili liluBta,|a 
inspect  and  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursemeijits  frffnn  iwernpiipj 
in  every  branch,  as  well  as  to  have  access  to  toe  treasury*  in  order  to.  bftaainiMS^C 
actual  ^ate  ofthe  finances.  [  '    i*r^f^«^P^«i«P . 

Article  11. — If  it  shall  be  neeessary  for  the  prot^ctien  und  defenee-ttftttfgtrtlll^iik ' 
of  the  contracting  parties,  or  either  of  them,  that  hostilities  ahnll  be  niMarllkiiPSlHuS?  ^ 
pnrations  made  for. commancing .h^wta|ti^.^ay|inH^a^ly  tlnttyor^pewe^t  ^-'  *^  — -  ^ 


Bboonlah  •gree9  to  eontribotf^  towvrds  tfi^'dNieh«r(^  of  the  ihtreuei  expente  iocarred  by         No*  ^• 
the  aafmaiMalMNi  of  ikt  mOilof^'fefco^  and  the  onavoidaMe  digr|[69  of  (be  war,  such  a  iiKiwirf 

soai  at  sball  appear  to  the  Britisb  Ijorefiitiieot,  on  aik  arientfre  eon^ideralioo  of  the  {%»•«  ofTf«atifliL 
meons  of  bia  said  Hi|chiies«,  to  bear  a  juat  and  reasonable  proportion  to  the  actual  net  ^^^t^^^^^^^  *> 
revenue  of  bis  said  Highness. 

Article  IS. — And  whereas  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  contracting  parties 
require  (hat  (he  prosperity  of  his  Hirhness^s  dominions  should  be  increased  and  perpetuated 
by  the  operation  of  ibis  treaty;  and  it  is  indispedsable  tfiat  effectnal  and  lasting  security 
sbonid  be  provided  for  the  welfere  and  bapptneas  of  the  people,  and  against  any  failure  in 
the  funds  destined  to  defray  the  enenaea  of  bis 'Highnesses  permanent  military  establisbw 
ment  in  the  time  of  peace,  aa  well  as  to  secure  an  eventual  surplus  for  tne  pttrpoae 
mentioned  in  the  1  Itb  article  s  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  between  the  contracting 
parties,  that  if,  from  the  mismanagement  of  bis  Higbness's  officers,  and  from  the  neglect 
of  the  advice  and  auggestions  of  the  British  €h>vemment  on  the  part  of  his  Highness,  the 
HritiMh  Government  shall  have  reason  to  apprehend  at  any  future  period  a  feilure  in  tbt 
funds  so  destined,  or  a  deterioration  instead  of  the  expectea  improvement  in  his 
Highnesses  resources  and  (he  condi(ion  of  the  people,  (he  Bri(i8h  Government  shall  be  at 
liberty,  and  shall  have  fiiiL  power  aad  right  to  assume  and  bring  under  the  direct  manage- 
meut  of  (he  servants  of  the  British  Giovernment  auch  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial 

f  possessions  of  bis  Highness  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Gtnremment  necesiry  Co  render  the 
iinds  efficient  and  available  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  or  the  whole,  should  the 
welfare  of  the  country  require  it. 

Article  IS. — It  is  hereby  further  agreed,  that  whenever  the  British  Government 
shall  signify  to  the  said  Maharajah  Ragojee  Bhooslah,  that  it  is  become  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provision  of  the  19th  article,  his  said  Highness  shall  immedia(ely  issue 
ordeni  (o  his  amils  or  other  officers  for  placing  the  territories  required  under  the  exclusive 
authority  and  con(rol  of  (he  said  i^overnment ;  and  in  case  bis  Highnesa  shall  not  issue 
such  orders  within  ten  days  from  ibe  time  when  the  application  ahaU  have  been  formally 
made  to  him,  then  the-  Britisk  Government  sball  be  at  liberty  to  issue  orders  by  its  own 
authority  for  assuming  the  collections  and  management  of  the  said  territories  :  provided 
always,  that  whenever  and  as  long  as  any  part  of  bis  said  Higbneas's  territories  shall  be 
placed  and  shall  remain  under  the  exdusive  authority  and  control  of  the  said  British 
Government,  the  said  Government  shall  render  to  his  Highness  a  true  and  faithful  aocooot 
of  the  revenues  and  produce  of  4be  territories  so  assumed  ;  provided  also,  that  in  no  case 
whatever  shall  his  HighMss^a  actual  receipt  of  annual  income,  arising  out  of  his  territorial 
revenue,  be  less  than  the  fifUi  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  whole  of  bis  territories, 
which  amount  of  one«fiAh  of  the  said  net  revenues,  the  British  Govemmeait  engages  at 
all  times  to  secure  and  cause  to  be  paid  ibr  bis  Higbness'a  use. 

Article  U. — The  hill  of  Seetabuldee  and  that  adiacent  to  it,  with  the  land  and 
bazars  adjoining,  within  a  boundary  line  which  will  be  settled,  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
British  residency ;  and  the,  Britisif  Government  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  works  for  rendering  tbem  a  good  military  position^  whicb  bave  been  or  majr 
be  erected  upon  them  or  etsevrhera  within  the  boundary  aforesaid. 

The  Maharaiab  also  enngea  at  all  times  to  furnish  such  pasture  land  as  may  be  required 
for  the  uae  of  the  British  forces  at  the  most-convenient  places  adjoining'to  the  cantonments 
of  the  differe»t  diviaiona  of  the  said  forces. 

Article  15. — The  Maharajah  also  agrees  that  tbe  British  Government  shall  be  at  all 
times  at  KImrty  to  garrison  and  occupy  such  fortresses  and  strong  places  within  his 
dominions  as  h  sball  appear  to  them  advisable  to  tdce  charge  of:  and  that  isJl  officers  and 
all  troopa,  whether  individually  or  collectively,  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Company, 
sball  have  firae  aivesa  to  and  egrtaa  (torn  all  bis  Higfaneas*s  forts  and  places  of  strengdi 
when  neceasary  (or  their  snfiHy. 

Arti|deJiw~Wheiievtr  called  upob  bj^  the  British  Goverhmentv  tbo  Maharajah 
'  -'■  ■»"  '^  agreea 
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agrees  to  collect  as  many  brinjarries  as  possible,  and  to  store  as  much  grain  as  may  be 

practicable  in  convenient  places,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  supplies  of  the  armies  of 

Copies  of  Treaties    ^^^  states  in  any  contest  in  which  they  may  be  engaged. 

ke.  Article  17. — This  treaty,    consistinff  of  seventeen   articles,    being  settled  and  con- 

cluded at  Na^pore  on  the  1st  day  of  December  in  the  year  1826,  corresponding  with  first 
Jumadee  Ist  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1242,  by  Richard  Jenkins,  Esq.,  with  Maharajah 
Ragoiee  Bhoosla,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  delivered  to  the  said  Maharajah  a  copy  of  the  same  ia 
English,  Persian,  and  Mahratta,  sealed  and  signed  by  himself;  and  bis  Highness  has 
delivered  to  Mr.  Jenkins  another  copy,  also  in  English,  Persian^  and  Mahratta^  bearing 
his  Highnesses  seal  and  signature,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  has  engaged  to  procure  and  deliver  to 
his  Highness,  without  delay,  a  copy  of  the  same  duly  ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Pitt,  Lord  Amherst,  Governor-general,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  on  the  receipt  of  which  by 
his  said  Highness,  the  present  treaty  shall  be  deemed  complete  and  bmding  on  the 
Honourable  East-India  Company  and  on  his  Highness,  and  the  copy  now  delivered  to  his 
said  Highness  shall  be  returned. 


( 


Gorernor-genenl*! 
Sesl. 


) 


(Signed)        Ahhehst. 


Ratified  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Shahjihanpore, 
this  ISth  day  of  December  1826,  a.d. 

(Signed)        A.  Stirling,  Secretary  to  the  Cyovernmewt, 

in  attendance  on  tbeGovernor-generaL 


Schedule  of  Cessions 

i8t«  Mundillai  including 

1.  Fort  of  Mundilla* 
3.  Burgee. 

sd.  Jubbulpore,  including 
1.  Hrurlee  Gurluu 
3.  Seehora. 

3.  Sondpoor. 

4.  Khoombee. 

5.  Bhunee  Ban. 

6.  Ghosalpoor,  including 

1.  Sirclee. 

2.  Kooa* 

3.  Tunra. 

4.  Ghoiulpoor. 

7.  Purjnsguriu 

8.  Mujholee* 

9.  Kemoree. 

10.  Bareitly. 

11.  Bulhory. 
13.  Tezgurh. 

13.  Kutingee,  kc* 

Zemindar  Talooks. 
1.  Mulumpoor. 


to  the  British  Government. 

3.  Peepreea. 

3.  Mungurh. 

4.  Narayunpoor. 

5.  Nuwaz. 

6.  Wurea. 

7.  Senghoree  Chaya. 

8.  Bundra. 

9.  Suhupoora. 

3d.  Sewnee^  including 
1.  Sewnee. 
3.  Doongureesa. 

3.  Anee  Ushta. 

4.  Denoshee. 
5*  Dungurthat 

6.  Kurola. 

7.  Kutungee. 

8.  Ghinsoor. 

9.  Goondee. 

10.  Oogullee. 

11.  Chindee. 
13.  Cbulpora,  and  s 

4th.  Chouragurh,  including, 
1.  The  Fort  of 


•    -^ 
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1.  Shapoor. 

3.  The  Kiutn  of  Chougu. 
5th.  Rewt,  including, 
1.  fiofanrgurh. 
3.  Ban. 

3.  Sakurguira. 

4.  Babnee. 


6.  Bharabooree  ZnnuUa. 

7.  Singpoor  Bars. 

8.  Buchaee. 

9.  Pelapuaace. 
10.  Hooiingabad. 


13.  Sohagpoor. 
13.  Chiklee  Bara. 
Sth.  Baitool]  iododii^ 

1.  Uanlla*  Kbcila  Baiiod. 

9.  Jajrutgnrh  Amla. 

3.  Khimdar  Kirammdee. 

4.  Jainuee. 

5.  Muiud. 

6.  Sowligurh. 
7-  Mhairdue. 

7th.  Moolagee,  including 
1,  Moottajree. 
9.  Suykhera. 

3.  Satner. 

4.  Paten. 

5.  Mandree. 

6.  A>hta. 

7.  Metialiraree. 

8.  Potraee. 

9.  Aihner. 

8tb.  Sumbidpoor,  indudiag 

I.  Khalta  Snmbulpoor. 
9.  Chundeipoor. 

3.  Ambowna. 

4.  Kurral. 

5.  Ghenu. 

6.  HootaL 


6.  FatkaUa. 


10.  Boerdah. 

11.  BarbarKilliL 
la.  I%oorda. 
i>  Dama. 

14.  SouDgab. 

15.  Sai^uigurb. 
1$.  Serrah, 

17.  Csolabora. 


?BW        VI. 

AvptkDis, 
NO.  «^. 


Ciquei  of  Treatiei, 


19.  Rajepoof. 
so.  PandumpooT. 

Zemindarriea. 
!■  Sumbulpoor. 
!!■   tlurgurh,  indudiag 

Half  of  BotM«,  and 

HalfofSangong. 
3-  Suktee,  including 

Half  of  Boteca.  and 

Half  of  Saragong. 
4.  Saringurfa,  including 

Sureca. 

Smauvah. 

Sohagpoor. 
^  Uungpoor. 

6.  Boree. 

7.  Boomra. 

8.  Berakole. 
g.  Soondpoor. 

Patoaanditi  Dependendi*. 
1.  Patoa. 

9.  Aiaee  Salda. 

3.  Jura  Singa. 

4.  Beetata. 

5.  De^uih, 

6.  Topal, 

7.  Tcelgurfa. 

8.  Gumleca  Dolah. 

9.  Huldee. 

10.  Sandukala. 

11.  Surpuhar. 
la.  Bud  Pubar, 

13.  Boy  Moorda. 

14.  Salee  Butha. 

15.  Hatkund. 

16.  Doonbatta. 
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AprKNDtx, 

N-o.  S!(>. 

Palna  Zemindairiea. 

1.  Patns  Propel. 

Ctfpics  of  Treatiw, 

2.  PhoDlGher. 

tc. 

3-  BooraSamer. 

4.  Rumoon. 

5.  AutgooD. 

6,  Sokar  Sitgh*  .  ■  ■  -  ■ 

7.  Khniui 

9.  Dewtee. .      ,  .,    ,,(,.      . 
10.  $obafpoar  BhugJokiv,.. 


Rkvirkd  Engacembnt  between  the  Honourable  Compaoy  and  fBe  tliyuli  «f  JViiQwr^ 

WiiKRBAK,  in  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  welf«ret  dignity,  and  JDdepeodefiee  of>  Ibc 
RDJali  of  Nagpore,  and  to  tne  mutaal  benefit  and  conveniraee  of  the  Honoui^Ue-CftnH 
pany  and  bia  Highnesw's  Government,  it  has  been  deemed  expcdieat-lo«ltcr  aad tiM^UQf 
certuin  articles  of  the  treaty  of  13t.li  December  1826,  tbe  following  .pRMrWoH  bafftf 
accor<iingly  been  arranged  and  concluded;  on  the  one  part  by  Franci&S>£*  WildcfyEaq* 
Resident  at  the  Conrt  of  Nagporc,  in  the  name  and  un  behalf  of  the  Right  Honoonbkt 
liord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Governor-general  in  Council^  aad  on  thcOtktrbj' 
Maha  Rajah  Ragojcc  Bhoosla,  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  -, '-      .  1  .1'  <-;    <.j 

Article  I.— Articles  8th  aiid  9th  of  the  existing  treaty  «r«  hereby  rmcllHlMk  Mill  H'l* 
agreed  that  in  lieu  of  the  obligations  contracted  by  thooe  articlesj  tu  Rajah  of  HtfptHt 
ahalt  pay  to  the  Britisth  Government  an  annua)  Buhsidy  of  fooaut  ra|»eet  elglit  laoa  jief 
annum,  liy  quarterly  instalments,  t.  e.  on  the  6th  September,  6th  December,  6)l('Mafl^> 
and  6th  June  of  each  year ;  in  consideration  whereof  the  reserved  diatrleta  wiU  be  (MVD 
up  to  his  Highneaa's  mauagenient,  and  his  army  made  over  entirely  to  bit' own  aiithority 
am)  difipoxal,  the  British  oflirers  employed  in  the  Nagpore  service  being  at  tfaeaama 
time  withdrawn.  The  transfer  of  territory  is  to  take  effect  from  the  close  of  the 
present  Nagpore  Fusily  year,  od  6th  June  1^0:  arrangenienufor  gradually  disbanding^ 
the  auxiliary  force,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  he  immediately  put  in  train,  it  beinf 
of  course  the  duty  of  the  Rqab  to  provide  in  their  room,  and  from  bis  own  funds,  > 
national  force  adequate  to  the  ordinary  protection  of  his  subjects,  and  the  performance 
of  internal  duties.  "  \ 

Article  S. — The  Rajah  agrees  to  respect  and  abide  by  the  condhioni  oFtneqalo- 
quenidul  settlements,  concluded  with  potails,  ryota,  and  others,  by  the  British  authoritiew 
in  his  name,  during  the  period  for  which  the  several  leases  were  contracted.  Hia 
Highness  also  binds  himself  to  maintain  inviolate  all  agreements  and  engagcineDtt 
formed  with  the  Goud  and  other  tributary  chiefs  and  zemindars  by  British  officen,  uuder 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  resident. 

Article  3.— Articles  lOlb,  I2th,  and  13ih  of  the  exinhig  treaty  are 
and  the  following  modified  provisions  substituted  in  lien  toereof.  It  shall  be  eomptMltk 
to  the  BritUh  Government,  thnMigh  its  local  repmrntative^  to  oflcr  wlrim'tA  iTiil  Mjtl 
Raja,  his  heirs  and  succesiors,  on  all  important  matters,  wIm-iIkt  rclaiint^  lu  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Nagpore  territory,  or  to  external  concirus  mnl  hi>  Higliiie*"  itli;ill 
be  bound  to  act  in  conformity  thereto ;  if,  which  God  fbrfold,  gros'^  and  systematic  appre^ 
hension,  anarchy,  and  misrule  should  hereafter  atany  time  prevail,  in  neglect  of  rrpcateit 
advice  and  remonstrance,  seriously  endangering  the  public  Irunquilliiy,  ami  placing  ilS 
jeopardy  the  stability  of  the  resources  wbence  bit  Highoeo  di-'charge<i  bis  obligalktttr 
to  the  Honourable  Company,  the  British  GoTemment  reierves  to  itself  the  right  of  re^ 
appointing  its  own  officers  to  tfae  managemeot  of  iocb  district  or  districts  of  the  Nag-* 
pore  territory  in  his  Higbiieta^t  name,  ana  for  \aog  a  perIM  as  it  may  derm  neer««arTj 
the  surplus  receipt*  insQchcUef,'  kfterdefiv]  {f  diaq^  to  be  paid  into  tbc  RajabiL 
treasury,  "  '  ' 


I    huii  fflolfV- 


nenaa, 
Blieka  ^^ 

ntcrnat  ^^^H 

-pcatnf  ^^^H 
cingiff  ^H 

i  of  rc^  ^^H 

'  "'«-',  ^H 


Article  4.— ArtirU' IIA  sl'ttie  exUtiug    treaty  it  hereby-  deCtRred  siiLjecl  to  tlie         No*  2$. 
fulluwiag  niodificaiion.     la  )tcu  of  the  obligutiun  it  impoMf,  tlii*  Rajsb  Mfree»  tu  inain-  rwtfuiiiif. 

t*iD«t  all  times,  in  a  utaip  of,e<iciency,  a  body  of  not  Icm  than  l.OOOof  tbti  best  dodcrip-  n-otet  ofTreaiiei 
tion  of  irregular  lior«e,  orgaiilzed  and  (iiscit>lincil  after  the  native  fashion,  conimauded  ^'P™*        '"'    • 
by  hio  on-n  uaiive  olficen,  and  Mibjoct  to  Ins  Higbne^s'i  exclusive  authority.     In    the 
event  of  war,  this  fartx  shall  be  liatne  to  serve  with  the  Rritifih  army  id  the  field,  receiv- 
iag  batta  from  ihe  Honourable  Company  in  conipeiisation  of  the  extra  expense  of  their 
niainteuancc,  whenever  employed  bi-youd  the  Naijporc  frontier. 

Article  5. — Article  15th  uf  the  «Kii4iag  trcMty  k  bereby  abrogated. 

Articles.— All  the  other  provisioD*  and  conditions  of  tlie  treaty  concluded  at  Nag- 
pore  on  the  13th  December  1886,  which  are  Dot  effected  by  the  above  cooveDiioD»  are 
lb  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Anicle7. — This  eogagcment,  eomtiithif  of  Keren  irtielea,  being  vettlet)  and  eoii* 
eluded  at  Nagpore  od  tlie  96tb  day  of  December  1839,  correiiponding  with  !i9  Jitmadila 
Kber,  in  the  year  o(  tlie  Hegira  1246,  by  Fraiicia  B.  S.  Wilder.  E*f|.  with  Maha  Rajah 
Rsffojee  Bhoosla.  Mr.  Wilder  ha»  delivered  to  the  mid  Maha  Raja  a  copv  of  the  >ame 
hi  Bngli«b,  Persian,  and  Mahratla,  sealed  and  signed  by  himself;  and  his  tlighness  has 
iWlirered  to  Mr.  Wilder  another  co|iy,  also  in  EDglUh,  Pervian,  and  Mahratta,  bearing 
Ills  Hlghnms't  seal  and  signature ;  and  Mr.  WlMer  has  engRged  to  procure  and  deliver 
to  hi'  Highness,  without  delay,  a  copy  of  tbe  same  duly  ratified  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  William  Caveudisb  BaHiuck,  Govcruur- general,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  on  the  receipt 
«f  witicb  by  liis  HighneN  ibe  preseat  eagagenient  shall  be  deemed  complete  and  bind- 
ing on  tba  Honourable  Basi-uidia  Couipaoy  and  on  bit  Higbueas,  and  the  copy  now 
d«ivereU  to  his  said  UIghaeiis  aball  b«  returnttil. 

'  Given  OD  tbe  26tb  December  18S9,  corresponding  with  tbe  29th  Juniadila  Khrr  1245. 

(Signed)  F.  B.  S.  Wildrr,  Resident. 

W.  C.  Bbntinck. 
Dauiodiic. 
W.  B.  Bavlbt. 
C.  T.  Mktcalpb. 

Ratified  bv  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  at  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  the  15th  day  of  January  183a 

(^ned)  A.  STUtUHe^  Secretary  to  Government. 


Triir  Exeelleneies  the  Minintcra  and  Captaia  Hattar  BuRNar  having  settled  a  treaty 
«f  friendsbip,  cuuisting  of  foaneeo  articlca*  bow  frame  tbe  following  Agreement  with 
respeet  to  English  veateN  desiriog  to  cone  and  trade  to  the  city  of  tbe  tacred  and  great 
kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-ther-«yc  (BaakokV 

Article  I.— Vessels  bcloni^ing  U>  the  mbjccls  of  the  English  Government,  vbetlier 
Europeans  or  Asiatics,  desiring  w  coitie  and  trade  at  Baokok,  must  conform  to  the 
established  laws  of  Siain  in  evtry  partituliir.  MtrchanU  coming  toBankok  are  pro- 
Ublted  from  purcbasing  paddv  oi-  rice,  fur  the  purpnsf  of  exporting  the  same  as  mer- 
elMndlxe;  aodif  diey  import' firc-ormit,  shot,  or  guniiowder,  they  are  prohibited  from, 
adiinf  them  to  any  partv  but  to  the  government    Should  the  government  not  require 

Efire.arm*,ahol»  orguHpowder,  the  HKTcbaiitii  niuit  reexport  the  whole  of  them., 
aiceptioD  to  sticli  warlike  stores,  and  (wddy  nrul  rice,  merchants  subjects  of  the 
tali,  and  ttere&titt  at  Bankok,  may  toy  and  »ell  Uritbout  the  Interventloo  of  any 
QtfMKPcnoa.  and  with  freedom  and  facility.  Mcrehanta  ooming  to  trade  shall  pay  it 
'"'"■^  «.  4  L  once 
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once  the  wbole  of  the  duties  and  charges  coDsolMated  "^acedRHn^  to  the  breadtb  of  the 

vessel.  1  ■  •    ■  I 

If  thevesMl  bHnj  an  Import  cargo,  she  shall  be  charged  seventeen  huodred  (1,700) 
trieels  for  each  Siamese  fathom  in  breailth. 

If  the  vessel  bring  do  import  cargo,  she  shall  be  charged  fifteen  buadred  (1,500)  trieeli 
for  each  Siamese  iatbom  in  breadth.  . . 

No  import,  export,  or  other  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  buyers  or  sellers  from  or  to 
English  subjects 

'  Article  fi. — Merchants*  vessels,  the  protierty  of  English  sobjects,  arriving  off  the 
bar,  must  first  anchor  and  stop  there,  and  toe  commander  of  the  vessel  must  despatch  a 
person  with  an  nccount  of  the  cargo,  and  a  return  of  the  people,  guns,  shot,  and  powder 
on  board  the  vessel,  fortbe  infermaljoa  oftfae  governor,  at  the  mouth  of  tba  rinr,  who 
will  send  a  pilot  and  interpreter  to  convey  the  established  regulations  to  the  commander 
of  the  veiisel.  Upon  the  pilot  bringing  the  vessel  over  the  bar,  she  must  anchor  aad 
slop  below  the  chokey,  wnich  the  interpreter  will  point  out. 

Article  3. — The  proper  officers  will  go  on  board  the  vessel  and  examine  her 
thorau<;hly,  and  aOer  the  guns,  shot,  and  powder  have  been  removed  and  deposited  'pt 
Panam  (port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam)  the  governor  of  I^nau  wilt  permit  tbe  vaatel 
to  pass  up  lo  Bankok. 

Article  4. — Upon  the  vessel's  arriving  at  Bankok,  the  officers  ftf  (he  enstoms  will 
go  on  board  and  exsmine  her,  open  her  hold,  and  take  an  account  of  whatever  cai^  may 
be  on  board,  and  aller  tbe  breadth  of  the  vessel  has  been  measured  and  ascertainea, 
the  merchants  will  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  according  to  the  first  article  of  this  agree* 
nieiit.  Should  a  vessel,  upon  receiving  an  export  cargo,  find  (hat  she  cannot  cross  the 
bar  with  the  whole,  and  that  she  must  hire  cargo  boats  to  take  down  a  portion  of  tbe 
cargo,  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  cbokeys  shall  not  charge  any  further  duly  upon 
such  curgo  boats. 

Article  5. — Whenever  a  vessel  or  cargo  boat  completes  her  lading,  the  commander 
of  the  vessel  must  go  and  ask  Chao-Phya-Phra-Khlang  for  a  port  clearance,  and  irtbere 
be  no  cause  of  detention  Cbao-Phya-Phni-Khlang  shall  aeliver  (he  port  clcimMe 
without  delay.  When  the  vessel  upon  her  departure  arrives  at  Panaw,  ahe  nual  uelMr 
and  fltop  at  the  usual  chokey,  and  after  the  proper  officers  have  gone  on  board  aad 
examined  her,  the  vessel  may  receive  her  guns,  shot,  and  powder,  and  take  her  deputar*. 

Article  6. — Merchants  being  subjects  of  the  English  Government,  whether  Euo- 
peuns  or  Asiatic<<,  the  commanders,  officers,  Lascars,  and  the  wbole  of  the  crew  of  ibe 
vesiicis,  mu!)t  conform  to  tbe  established  laws  of  Siam,  and  to  tlic  KtipututioMf  of  tfai% 
treaty  in  every  particular.  If  merchants  of  every  class  do  not  observe  (lie  articles  uftlf 
treaty  and  oppress  the  inbabilanls  of  the  country,  become  thieves  or  h.'iil  mr-n,  kill  nic' 
speak  offensively  of  or  treat  disrespectfully  any  great  ot;  Euborijiiiati;  nflict'rs  of  (1 
country,  and  the  case  become  important,  in  every  way  whatever  the  proprr  offict-rs  »hu 
take  jurtsdictioii  of  it  and  punish  the  offenders.  If  the  oflence  lie  liumiciilc,  diid  ifl 
officers  upon  investigation  see  that  it  proceeded  from  evil  iutention,  t\wy  shall  punish  wio 
death  ;  if  it  be  any  other  o9ence,  and  the  party  be  the  commander  or  ufficorof  a  vrssel^ 
a  merchnnt,  he  shall  be  fined;  if  he  he  of  a  lower  rank,  he  shall  be  whipped  or  imprii 
according  to  the  established  laws  of  Siam.  The  Governor  of  Iti-Hiptl  will  prol 
English  subjects  desiring  to  come  and  trade  at  Bankok  from  speaklnj;  iliMVipecllullv 
ofTensively  to  one  of  the  great  officers  in  Siam.  If  any  person  at  Uankok  o|>|>re<>«  tfii» 
English  subjects,  he  shall  be  punished  according  to  hw  offence  in  the  »amo  mBnii«r.        '••* 

The  six  articles  of  this  a^reeipeiit  let  tbe  officers  at  B«nkok.B^  PTTh^H^Pt "MtyfU^Jl. 

i;->(>^  i>ti'>  j.tu-i(|  Jarii  Liaqud  ww  li 

Aiimi 


the  fioglish  fui^.and  obey.io.eTCrilJt^i^ip.uiir..,, 


..■MTTI  l<MBb-««H3(3Aii  <««W8iaQBlX!OM -IT^V 


m 


r.  ;A  literal  translatiMi  (inmilik^^itmmtkj't 


(Signed) 


H.  BoRKBT,  Captain, 

:-,■;-..  i-i-jiift>ffly  f*ti»c  Court  of  s 


Yi. 


(Fsce  for  \ 
the  King  of  I 
Siam^i  Seal.  / 

Ratified  bv  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Camp  at  Agra  this  17th 
i«t>rJanu^rr  1817.' '■".'"  ^''J  "■■'n'  '■•'"■■■'  '     ' -'•  ■-■'."''  -...';■■  i    ■■■    ■ 


Uh?^> -ui  ;l^m^)"- .■^'*^ 


C«pM  Of>THatic% 


dli;t>rJanuAi7  18X7. 


(L.  g.) 
'  4£l  sJ> 


N     /      SerfSf    >. 
)    (    Cb«o  Phja  )    -  (L.  S 
-'     V  Thurenew. /^, 

)|  Chio  Flivil  \ '       (L.S 


/  Setlot  N  /  SerfSf  >. 
f  Cbaa  Phja  I  (  Quo  Phja  ) 
VPhriKhUng-''     \  Thurenew./ 


(Seal  of 
Cliao  Phya 
Pliolk>-th«p. 


/   Sealed  and  \ 
tt      ijgned.      / 


By  command  of  the  Governor<geMi<al, 
^(^igaed)  ;  A.  SriRLiiro,  Sec.  to  Government, 
>:    ^,in  attendaifce.  on  the  Governor-gensrvl. 


(Sgned) 
(Signed) 

^(Signed) 
.(Signed) 


J.  H.  Habimgtoi*. 


W.  B.  Batlet. 


(L.  8.) 
(L.S.) 


H.  BuRNEY,  Captain, 

Bnvoy  to  the  Court  of  Siam  from  the 

Right  Honourable  the   Uovemor- 

general  of  British  India. 

By  command  of  the  Yice^president  in  (Totincil. 

(Signed)         G,  Swimton,  Secretary  to  Gov^ 


Abticleb  orAcREEHEMT  concjuded  between  Raje  Shah  Chetraputtce  Kuravecr  Kur^ 
Rajah  of  Coiapprcy  and  tjie  Brilieh  Government. 

Preamble  : — Whereas  r  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
British  Goveroment  and  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Colapore,  on  the  S4th  of  January 
1826  :  and  whereas  his  Highnew  has  lately  committed  several  acta  in  direct  violation  of 
the  said  treaty,  and  i»ho3tile  opposition  to  the  British  Gorernment ;  the  following  articles 
for  repealing,  altering,  and  coonrming  respectively  the  conditions  of  the  said  treaty,  and 
providing  for  others  of  a  new  nnture,  havp  been  agreed  on  between  the  two  governments. 

Article  1. — In  the  2d  iirlidc  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  his  Highness  Chelraputtee 
Sabeb  engaged  to  reduce  his  army  to  the  peace  establial^inent,  and  never  to  raise  "or 
assemble  such  a  force  as  should  be  likoiy  to  endanger, the  public  tranquillity,  within  or 
without  bis  dominions,  unless  with  the  previous  cotisje^t  of  the  British  Government :" 
notwithstiinding  which  his  Highnees  lately  collected  a  large  army,  and  in  spite  of  all 
advice  from  the  British  Government  proceeded,  to  cftmdiit  a  variety  of  excesses  ;  it  has 
therefore  become  requisite  to  limit  the  number  of  bis  Highness'  (roops,  and  he  hereby 
engages  not  to  keep  more  than  400  bone  (including  Khas  Pergah  SuriDJamee,  Shetsundee, 
&c.),  and  800  of  infantry,  exclusive  of  moderate  garrisons  for  his  forts,  as  per  annexed 
list.  His  Highness  further  engages  never  to  be  accompanied  by  guns,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government. 

Article  S.— In  lbs  4th  ftrlicle  of  the  above  treaty,  the  British  Government  ceded  the 
districts  of  "Chickree  and  Manowleoiis  full . ««veneignty  to  his  Highness,"  be  engaging, 
"on  bis  part,  to  respect  the  right  and  privileges  of  the  zemindars,  enaindars,  and  wut- 
tundars  of  the  said  (nstricts."  'Wb^  thfs'*ftTEittt'Was  imade  by  the  British  Government, 
it  was  hoped  that  peace  and  good-will  would  UMVilrbeisted  i6t  nhiUny  ttiibeMtJont  between 
Ti.  4  L  2  the 
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No.  S9«         the  two  governments;  but  instead  of  this,  his.  Highness  has  uniformly  evinced  a  total 
mmHmmf.  disregard  of  the  friendship  of  the  British  Go¥eraaient|  aod  in  violation  of  the  abova  con- 

CoDies  ofTrMiki     ^'^'0"**>  ^^^  repeatedly  infringed  the  rights  of  the  enamdars  and  w uttundars  of  theae 
Ac  '^*'^**  talooks.    It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  his  Highness  should  give  back  to  the  British 
Government  the  said  talooks  in  the  same.state  in  which  he  received  them,  ami  his  High- 
ness hereby  agrees  to  do  so. 

Article  3. — In  the  7th  article  of  the  said  treaty,  the  possessions  of  Bhori  Mahantj 
and  Baba  Maharuj  were  ^tiaranteed  to  them  for  the  terms  of  their  respective  lives  only 
(proviKion  being  made  that  the  rights  of  their  descendants,  as  founded  on  snnnud  or 
custom,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  cessation  of  the  said  guarantee).  As,  however, 
his  Highness  Chetraputtee  Saheb  has  never  ceased  to  annoy  and  distress  their  persons,  Vj 
seizing  their  vilbic^es  and  other  property,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  extend  the 
guarantee  of  the  Kritish  Government  to  their  descendants,  and  bis  Highness  accordingfy 
engages  never  to  molest  them. 

Article  4. — Maharaj  Chetraputtee  Saheb  h<iving,  on  the  death  of  Wiswar  Rao 
Ghatkey,  resumed  all  but  two  of  the  eight  and  a*half  villages  held  by  him  in  the  Kagal 
talook,  now  engages  to  restore  the  whole  to  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  and  never  ngaiti 
to  interfere  with  them. 

Article  5. — It  having  been  deemed  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  number  tif 
robberies  committed  on  the  Surinjamadam  and  other  persons  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government,  by  the  inhabitants  ofAkcwat,  and  of  its  being  a  place  of  general 
resort  of  robbers,  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  British  Government,  the  Maharli| 
hereby  engages  to  cede  the  same,  together  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the  value  of  1,000 
rupees  per  annum. 

Article  6. — His  Highness  Chetraputtee  Saheb  having  compelled  the  British  Go- 
vernment, by  various  acts  of  aggression  committed  in  direct  breach  of  the  above  treaty,  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  it  has  t>een  deemed  necessary,  as  security  for  his  future  good 
conduct,  that  he  should  admit. British  garrisons  into  the  forts  of  Colapore  and  Ptenonl* 
laghur,  and  his  Highness  hereby  accordingly  agrees  to  do  so,  and  further  engages  to  pay 
the  expense  of  such  garrisons. 

Article  7. — His  Highness  Chetraputtee  Saheb  having  hitherto  neglected  to  aflbrd 
redress  to  Govind  Rao  Saheb  Putwurduro,  Appajee  Rao  Sieetole,  Bou  Maharaj,  and  Baba 
Maliaraj,  for  the  injuries  done  to  them  in  1826,  as  agreed  with  the  late  political  agant» 
Mr.  Baber,  and  having  recently  committed  still  mure  serious  a^^gressions  against  these  and 
other  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  the  Briti>h  Government,  his  Highness  hereby  eogagea 
to  pay,  as  per  annexecl  Schedule,  the  sum  of  one  lac  forty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-eight  rupees  (1,47,948),  the  same  being  the  aggregate  amount  of  claims  admitted, 
after  a  full  investigation,  to  be  due  to  the  injured  parties;  and  his  Highnesa  further 


agrees  to  transfer  to  the  British  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  said  debtv 
territory  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  50,000  rupees,  the  principal  collector  and  political 
a^ent  engaging  on  his  part  to  render  a  faithful  account  of  the  bUins  collected  and  ezpenaea 
of  inanageineiit  during  the  occupation  of  the  said  territory. 

Article  8. — ^^Fhe  British  Government  deeming  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  chief  minister 
for  the  future  management  of  the  Kaiah's  government,  his  Highness  Chetraputtee  Saheb 
hereby  engages  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  aclminiatratioo  of 
his  state/the  British  Government  having  the  sole  power  of  appointing  or  removing  the 

said  minister  as  thev  mnv  see  fit. 

Article  9. — Such  parts  of  the  former  treaty  concluded  on  the  84th  day  of  January 
1826,  as  arc  not  affected  by  the  provibions  of  the  present  agreement,  shall  remain  in  full 
force,  and  are  mutually  binding  on  tlie  contracting  parties. 

This  treaty,  agreed  to  at  Colapore  on  the  23d  day  of  October  1S27,  between  Joeiah 
Nisbct,  Vaq.l  political  agent,  on  the  one  part,  and  Baje  Sab  Chetraputtee^  Rajah  of  Colo- 
pore,  on  the  other,  and  confirmed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Cffuncil  of  BombfLj, 
on  the  5th  day  of  November  1827,  is  here  finally  ratified.  ' 


"''  Arttcles  of  AonBtnnnfTbeii»ieen  the  Jt^ii  SIM  Okdra/mttte  Kwnmeti^ Km^  Rajah  of 
^  CMfljptre^  nnd  th*  British  Govenuncnt 


Jiv*  sBL 


•:  |HlEAiiBLJB:~WhQreasAXreatv  of  Peace  and  Friendship  was  concluded  between  tlie 
British  Government  and  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Co1apore»  an  the  24th  of  January 
.1826  :  and  whereas  his  Highness  having  committed  several  acti^  in  direct  violation  of  the 
,^d  treaty,  and  in  hostile  opposicion  to  the  British  Government,  a  preliminaiy  treaty  for 
^pealing,  altering,  and  confirming  respectively  the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  and 
proyidii^  for  otlier/s  of  a  nciv  natilre,  was  ain-eed  to  at  Colapore  on  the  24th  of  October, 
'yuD.  1827,  between  Raj  Sah  Chetrnputtee  Maharaj,  Rajah  of  Colapore,  on  the  one  part, 
.mul  Josiah  Nisbct,  Esq.,  Political  Agent,  on  the  other:  and  whereas  it  has  been  deemed 
^visable  to  modify  certain  parts  of  the  said  preliminary  treaty,  the  following  articles  are 
now  finally  agreed  on  by  the  two  governments. 

Article  I. — In  the  lecond  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  his  Highness  Chetraputtee 
iSaheb  agreed  '*  to  reduce  his  army  to  tlie  peace  establishment,  and  never  to  raise  or  assem- 
ble such  a  force  as  should  be  likely  to  eiidaoger  the  public  tranquillity  within  or  without 
his  dominions,  unless  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  British  Government ;"  notwith- 
standing which  his  Highness  lately  collected  a  large  army,  and  in  spite  of  all  advice  from 
the  British  Government  proceeded  to  commit  a  variety  of  excess;  it  has  therefore  become 
^requisite  to  limit  the  number  of  his  Highness'  troops;  and  his  Highness  hereby  engages 
:DOt  to.  keep  more  than  400  horse  (Including  '<  Khass  Pagah/'  ^  Surinjamee,''  **8hel- 
iundee,"  &c.)  and  800  infantry,  exclusive  of  moderate  garrisons  for  his  forts  as  per  annexed 
list  His  Highness  further  engages  never  to  be  accompanied  by  guns  witliout  the  sanction 
of  the  British  Government 

Article  2. — In  the  fourth  article  of  the  above  treaty,  the  British  Government  "ceded 
the  districts  of  Chiecover  and  Munowlee  in  full  sovereignty  to  his  Highness,  he  engoging 
on  bis  part  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  zemindars,  "enamdars"  and  "  wut* 
tundars"  of  the  said  districts.  When  this  grant  was  made  by  the  British  Government,  it 
Was  hoped  that  peace  and  good-will  would  have  subsisted  for  many  generations  between 
the  two  governments;  but  instead  of  this,  his  Highness  hxis  uniformly  evinced  a  total  dis- 
regard of  the  friendship  of  tlie  British  Government,  and  in  violation  6f  the  above  con- 
ditions has  repeatedly  infringed  the  rights  of  the  enamdars  and  wuttundars  of  those 
talooks ;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  his  Highness  should  give  back  to  the  British 
Government  the  said  talooks  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  received  them,  and  his  High- 
ness hereby  agrees  to  do  so. 

Articled. — In  the  seventh  article  of  the  said  treaty,  the  possessions  of  Bhow  Maharnj 
and  Baba  Maharuj  were  guarai)tee<I  to  them  for  the  terms  of  their  respective  lives  only 
(provision  being  made  that  '^  ihe  rights  of  their  descendants  as  founded  on  sunnud  or 
custom,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  cessation  of  the  said  guarantee");  as  however  his 
Highness  Chetraputtee  Salieb  li&s  never  ceased  to  annoy  and  distress  those  persons  by 
seizing  their  villages  and  other  property,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  extend  the 
guaranteeof  the  Hritish  (lovernment  to  their  descendants  and  his  Highness  occonlingly 
engages  never  to  molest  them. 

Article  4.  — Maharai  Chetraputtee  Saheb  having,  on  the  death  of  Wiswos  Rao 
Ghatkay,  resumed  ail  but  two  of  the  eight  and  ar half  villages  held  by  him  in  the  Kagul 
tulook,  now  engages  to  restore  the  whole  to  the  heir  of  the  deceased,  and  never  again  to 
interfere  with  them. 

Articles. — It  having  l)een  deemed  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the 
rol)l)erics  committtd  on  "  SureinjanRnlars"  ana  other  persons  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  CrovernnK-nt,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Akewat,  and  of  its  lieing  a  place  of  general 
resort  for  robbers,  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  British  Government,  the  Maharaj 
hereby  engagi-s  to  cedj  the  ^amc,  together  with  lands  adjoining,  to  the  value  of  10,000 
rupees  |>er  annum. 

Article 
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No.  £0.  Article  6« — His   Highness  Cbetraputtee  Saheb^  having  compelled  the  British  Oorem^ 

rrmimwff,  ment  by  various  acts  of  aggression,  committed  in  direct  breach  of  the  above  treatv^  Id  bunm 

'     Tt     1*       recourse  to  arms,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  as  security  for  his  future  goodoond|ictf 

opieso   irea(.ictf,  ^|^^^  he  should  admit  British  garrisons  into  the  forts  of  Colapore  and  Ponnalaghnr,  iad 

his  Highness  hereby  accordingly  agrees  to  do  so^  and  further  engaget  to  pay  dto  expcnae 
of  such  garrisons.  ^ 

Article  7. — His  Highness  Cbetraputtee  Saheb  having  hitherto  nwlected  lo  aflbid 
redress  to  Govind  Rao  Saheb  Putwunlun,  Appajee  Rao  Seetole,  Bhow  A£iliacBJ»  aad  Bfeha 
Maharai,  for  the  injuries  done  to  them  in  18SG,  as  agreed  with  ibe  kte  pokdcal  meaki 
Mr.  Baber;  and  having  recently  committed  still  more  aerious  aggreations  againrt  mam 
and  other  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government;  his  Highness  berelij 
engages  to  pay,  as  per  annexed  schedule,  the  sum  of  one  lac  ferty-seven  thousand  nine 
hnndred  and  forty-ei^ht  rupees  (1,47,948)|  the  same  being  the  aggregate  amount  oijiajaafm 
admitted  after  full  investigation  to  be  due  to  the  injured  parties;  and  his  HiglmesB 
further  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  British  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  £e  said 
debt,  territory  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  50,000  rupees,  tne  prinapai' collector  and 
political  agent  engaging  on  his  part  to  render  a  faithful  account  of  the  sums  collect^  and 
expenses  of  management  during  the  acceptance  of  the  said  territory. 

Article  8. — The  British  Government  deeming  it  necessarv  to  appoint  a  chief  laiiiiiier 
for  the  future  management  of  the  raja's  government,  his  Hq^hnesaCbatraBUllet  SahA 
hereby  engages  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  all  matters  relating.  tOr  tha  admmiftmtkHiii^ 
his  state  ;  the  British  Government  having  the  sole  power  of  appointing  or  nmnoifia^Aim 
said  minister,  as  they  may  see  fit.  .......:.        i..j  .jo 

Article  9. — Such  parts  of  the  former  treaty  concluded  6n  the  Mthday  dfJtmmM 
1826  as  are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  agreement^  riiaU  fquMMU  ki  Mf 
force,  and  are  mutually  binding  on  the  contracting  parties.  r  •  r      ^     .  i-      -  u*' 

This  definitive  treaty,  agreed  to  at  Colapore  on  the  15th  of  March  18S9,  between  tli 
Sah  Cbetraputtee  Kurravenkur,  Rajah  ox  Colapore,  on  the  one  part,  and  Josiab  HiA 
Esq.,  political  agent,  on  the  other,  is  now  confirmed  by  the  Governor  in  Gcnmcilof  BbnAiy 
on  the  15th  of  July  1829 ;  the  preliminary  treaty  of  the  MUi  of  October  18S7,  abofe  refcrrw' 
to,  having  been  previously  confirmed  in  like  manner.  .       :i 

( Signed)  John  MalcouI.      '^^ 

T.  Braovobd.  /, 

Jas.  Romer.  ' 

Ratified  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- general  in  Councilf  atFort  WilliaBUi 
Bengal,  this*21st  day  of  August  1829. 

(Signed)        W.  C.  Beniinck.  W.  B.  Batlby. 

Combe  RMER£.  C.  T.  Metcalvs. 

•  ■ 

By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  council. 

(Signed)        Geo.  Swinton,  Chief  Secretary  to  Govemment. 


Treaty  with  Meer  Roostum  Khan,  Chief  of  Khprpoar. 

A  Treaty  consisting  of  four  articles  having  been  concluded  on  the2d2^eokad  19/Vl,jk4^ 
corresponding  with  the  4th  April  1832,  l)etween  the  Honourable  East-India  CoDipanysMM 


engagement  has  been  given  in  writing  at  Shimla  this  day,  the  19th  Jdiie  IMI^  M 


l^^^^rtide  ^^-rnTJi^r^if^^.l^i^^telff^  &k^^  •  •  Copfesof. Treaties, 

4^^Arcicle  ^.-^^heawojemtrMlkagt  fkfi^m'^ni^til^:^  t^^d  tb^<ifi^}V6s,'^f^  to  ^^' 

generation,  never  to  look  with  the  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  cf '^eh  ibttiefl' 

r  Artide  3.--The  British  Government  haVing^  i^ldti^eisty^^  the  'tise^  of  the  river  Indus, 
and  the  roods  of  Sdnidej  li^  th6^' yh^hWit<d  6P  flftldotofttfiiii^' fix^^the  Govermnitot  of 
Kkyrpoor  ^agrees  to  grant  thef^itje  withifi^t^  own  llotindbn^'MDih:  whatever  termd  may  be 
aadJed  with  the  govemm^nt^oF  HydMiMd,  tj^knteifj'  M^dr  MbbHtd  Ali  Khan  Talpoor. 

'  Artide4. — ^The  Government  of  Khyrpoor  agrees  to  furhish  a  written  statement  of 
just  and  reasonable  ddties  to'  be  levied  on  allgo^  passing  under  thb  treaty,  and  further 
ih'ijimisesthat  trader^  shaH  sufferno  let  or  hinderaiioeih  transacting;  their  business. 

.  (HooouraWeCompsny's)  (Sigfled)  W.  C.  Bentinck.         (Cot.  C|i».'.  S*.r.) 


« 


•    ■  ■  •    -     >        •     .      ♦■  '        i 


Treaty  with  the  Government  of  Hyderabad,  in  Scinde. 

A  TRKATT  conMstiD*^  of  set^fi^hrticte^'havtng  beeti  condtided  oh  the  18th  Ze<!hy  T247 
A.tf<,  corresponding  with  the  20th  April  183S,  between  the  Honourable  East-India  Com^ 
pany  and  his  Highness  Meer  M oorad  Ali  Khifu  Talpoor  Behauder,  ruler  of  Hyderabad, 
in  Scinde,  (through  the  agency  of  Lf^utetiant-colonel  Henry  Pottinger,  £nvoy  on  the  pait 
of  the  British  Government,  acting  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Riffht 
Honourable  Lord  WiUiam  Cavendish  Bentinck,  o.c.b.  and  o.c.h.,  Governor-generaf  of 
tha  British  possessions Ja  India,;.tbia  engagement  has  been  given  in  writing,  at  Shin^la, 
this  day,  the  i9th  June  1832,  both  tin  lEuglish  and  Persian,  in  token  of  the  perfect 
confirmation  and  .SLcknowl^gment;  of  the  obligations  which  it  contains,  in  the  manner 
fpilowing:  ...... 

Article  1. — That  the  friendship*  provided  for  in  former  treaties  between  the  Briti#b 
Governmeot  and  that  of  Scinde>  remain  unimpaired  and  binding,  and  that  this  stipulation 
has  received  additional  efficacy  through  i the  medium  of  Lieutenant-colonel  PotUnger^ 
Envoy,  &c.,  ao  that  the  firm  connexion  and  close  alliance  now  formed  between  the  said 
states  shall  descend  tp  the  children  and  successors  of  the  bouse  of  the  above-named  Meer 
Moorad  Ali  Khap,  principal  after  principal,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Article  2.-**That  the  two  contracting  powers  bind  themselves  never  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  covetonshess  on  Uhe  possessions  of  each  otter. 

Article  3. — That  the  British  Government  has  requested  a  passage  for  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Hindoostan  by  the  river  and  roads  of  Scinde,  by  which  they  may  transport 
their  goods  and  merchandize  from  on^  country  to  another,  and  the  said  Government  of 
Hyderabad  hereby  acquiesces  the  same  request  on  the  three  following  conditions : 

1st. — That  no  person  shal^  brino^  any  descpption  of  military  stores  by  the  above 
river  or  roads. 

2d. — That  no  armed  vesselsjn^boals^halLcpffie  bjr^^      said  river. 

Sd. — That  no  English  merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Scinde,  but  shall 
come  as  occasion  requires,  and  baying,  stopped  lo  transact  their  business,  shall  return 
to  India. 

Article  4. — When  merchants  shall  determine  on  visiting  Scinde,  they  shall  obtain 
a  passport  to  do  so  from  the  Government,  and  doe  intimation  of  the  granting  of  such 
passports  shall  be  made  to  the  said  Government. of  Hyderabad  by  the  Resident  in  Kutch, 
or  other  officer  of  the  said  British  Government* 

Article  5.— That  the  gov^rn^ient  of  Hyderf^bad  having  fixed  certain  proper  and 
moderate  duties  to  be  levied  jpna^rcb^pdi^c^ Mill  gQods: prooeediag/ by  Abe  tfcMresaid  routes, 

shall 
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No.  29-  shall  adhere  to  that  scale,  and  not  arbitrarily  and  despotically  either  increate  or  h 

continued.  the  same,  so  that  the  affairs  of  merchants  and  traders  nmy  be  carried  on  without  slop  or 

c  frr^AL'       interruption  ;  and  the  cuRtom-house  officers  and  farmers  of  revenue  of  the  Scinde  govern- 

Copies  o     reaues,  ,ygj^j  ^^^  ^^  j^^  especially  directed  to  see  that  they  do  not  delay  the  said  merchants,  on 

pretence  of  awaiting  for  fresh  orders  from  the  government,  or  in  the  collection  of  the 
duties;  and  the  said  government  is  to  promulgate  a  tariff*,  or  table  of  duties,  leviable  on 
each  kind  of  goods,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Article  6. — That  whatever  portions  of  former  treaties  entered  into  between  the  two 
states,  which  have  not  been  altered  and  modified  by  the  present  one,  remain  firni  and 
unaltered,  as  well  as  those  stipulations  now  concluded,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  no 
deviation  from  them  shall  ever  happen. 

Article  7.— That  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  states  shall  be  kept  up  by 
the  dispatch  of  vakeels,  whenever  the  transaction  of  business  or  the  increase  of  tM 
relations  of  friendship  may  render  it  desirable. 

(Honourab^Company'.j  (Signed)  W.C.  BsiTINCE.  (Gar.  Geo/.S^d.) 


Supplemental  to  the  Trbaty  with  the  Government  of  Hyderabad,  in  Scmde. 

Thk  following;;  article  of  engagement  having  been  agreed  on  and  settled  on  the  99d 
April  183^,  between  the  Honourable  East- India  Company  and  his  Highness  Meer  Moorad 
All  Khan  Talpoor  Kohauder,  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  in  Scinde,  as  supplement  to  the  treaty 
concluded  on  the  20th  April  1832,  through  the  agency  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Hennr 
Pottinger,  Envoy  on  the  part  of  the  said  Honourable  East-India  Company,  under  faH 

Eower  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Cavendish 
tentinck,  c.c.n.  and  g.c.h..  Governor-general  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  thia 
engagement  has  been  given  in  writing  at  Shimla,  this  day,  the  19th  June  1832,  both  in 
English  and  Persian,  in  token  of  the  perfect  confirmation  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
obligations  which  it  contains,  in  the  manner  following : 

Article  1.— It  is  inserted  in  the  5th  article  of  the  perpetual  treaty,  that  the  gorero* 
ment  of  Hyderabad  will  furnish  the  British  Government  with  a  statement  of  duties,  ftcy 
and  after  that  the  officers  of  the  Britibb  Government,  who  are  versed  in  affairs  of  traflk, 
will  examine  the  said  statement.  Should  the  statement  seem  to  them  to  be  fair  and  cqai* 
table,  and  agreeable  to  custom,  it  will  be  brought  into  operation  and  will  be  confirmed  ; 
but  should  it  appear  too  high,  his  Highness  Meer  Moorad  Ali  Khan,  on  hearing  from  Che 
British  Government  to  this  effect  through  Colonel  Pottinger,  will  reduce  the  saiddutiea. 

Article  2. — It  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the  ponishment  and  suppression  of  the 
plunderers  of  Parkur,  the  Thull,  kc.  is  not  to  be  effected  by  any  one  government;  and 
as  this  measure  is  incumbent  on  and  becoming  the  states,  as  tending  to  secure  the  welbra 
and  happiness  of  their  respective  subjects  and  countries,  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  on 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  rainy  season,  and  of  which  Meer  Moorad  All  Khan 
shall  give  due  notice,  the  British,  Scinde,  and  Joudpoor  Governments  shall  direct  their 
joint  and  simultaneous  efforts  to  the  above  object. 

Article  3. — The  governments  of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company  and  of 
Khyrpoor,  namely,  Meer  Koostum,  have  provided,  in  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
states,  that  whatever  may  be  settled  regarding  the  opening  of  the  Indus  at  Hyderabad 
shall  be  bindin<;  on  the  said  contracting  power.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  oopieaof 
the  treaty  should  be  sent  by  the  British  and  Hyderabad  Governments  to  Meer  RooiCWB 
Khan,  tor  his  satisfaction  and  guidance. 

(IIonou»WeComp«y.j  (Signed)  W.CBbmTIIICK.  (G«r.Om'.taU 
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ABON  DHYABEE.    See  '  Sheik  Shakhbool/* 

Accredited  Agents,     See  '  Political  Agents.*     '  Residents.* 

Acheen,  King  of.  Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  East-India  Company  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Acheen,  concluded  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Thooias  Stamford  Rafl^es, 
Knight,  and  Captain  John  Monckton  Coombs,  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor-general>  on  the  one  part,  and 
his  Highness  Sree  Sultan  Alia  Iddien  Jonbar  Aulum  Shaw,  king  of  Acheen,  for  himself, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  on  the  other  part ;  contracting  for  mutual  peace  ;  British  Govern- 
ment engages  to  use  its  influence  to  remove  Syfful  Aulum  from  Acheen,  and  preventing 
him  impeding  the  establishment  of  the  kings  authority;  the  king  to  graUt  him  an 
annuity  in  consideration  of  his  retiring  to  Penang;  free  trade  in  all  the  poits  granted 
the  British  Government ;  duties  to  be  fixed;  monopoly of  tlie  produce  of  the  states  not 
to  be  granted  ;  accredited  agent  of  the  British  Government  to  be  received  ;  British  ships 
to  continue  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Acheen  and  Tillamasatvy, 
unless  a  temporary  blockade  established  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government ; 
ships  not  to  furnish  warlike  stores  to  the  king's  enemies  under  penalty  of  confiscation  ; 
king  to  exclude  subjects  of  every  other  European  power,  also  Americans,  from  residence 
in  his  dominions,  and  not  to  negotiate  with  any  potentate  without  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government ;  not  to  permit  the  residence  of  any  British  subject  to  whom  the  resi- 
dent agent  shall  object ;  British  Government  to  furnish  stores  as  per  list,  and  grant  loan, 

App.  p.  601 'List  of  articles  referred  to  in  the  above  treaty  to  be  furnished  by  the 

Ekist-India  Company  to  the  king  of  Acheen,  App.  p.  602. 

Administration  of  Justice.     See  '  Courts  of  Justice.'     '  Justice,  Administration  of.' 

Aeen  Sing.  Manner  in  which  the  number  of  his  followers,  his  fort,  and  haughty  unruly 
disposition  keeps  the  aumil  in  awe^  -^PP*  P*  ^^ 

Affghaun.     Treaty,  1809,  on  an  expected  invasion  of  the  French,  Jones,  App.  p,  184, 
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Index. 

Agencies.     See  '  Civil  Establishinems/ 

Agricultural  Produce.  Fall  off  of  revenue,  from  the  depreciation  in  agricultural  produoe, 
Barnwatl  151—154, 186,  187. 

Akber.  Governed  India  better  than  any  conqueror,  and  made  use  of  natives  for  the  pur- 
pose, Russell  143. 

Alliances.     See  '  Treaties.'     '  Subsidiary  System.' 

Allied  JStates.     See  '  Protected  States.'     '  Treaties,' 

Ajnbassadors.  Duties  of  the  resident  at  the  Court  of  Persia,  Mill  21  All  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  China,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Persia  should  emanate  from  the  Crown, 
and  not  from  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Goveruor^general  of  India,  Craw/urd,  App. 
p.  3*.^-^— Diplomatic  agents  at  Ava  or  Nepaul  more  likely  to  be  a  source  of  irritation 
than  conciliation,  Crawfurd,  App,  p.  33— -Expenses  df  the  residency  at  Nepaul,  Craw- 
/urd,  App.  p.  33— lilxpenses  of  the  establishments  for  keeping  up  our  trade  and  inter- 
course witb  the  chiefs  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs;  reductions  which  might  be 
advantageouslv  effected,  Craw/urd,  App.  p.  33  Checks  upon  the  Diplomatic  Apart- 
ment, Duff,  App.  p.  147. 

See  '  Caubul.' 

Ameer  Khan.  Efficient  state  of  Ameer  Khan's  train  of  horse  artillery,  Jones,  App. 
p.  -JZo. 

Amerrs  of  Scind.  Political  connexion  with  the  ameers  of  Scind  originated  in  the  appre- 
hension of  an  invasion  of  the  French,  Crawfurd,  App.  p.  33. 

America.     See  '  Ava.* 

Amherst  Town.  After  the  termination  of  the  Burmese  war  a  military  post  was  formed  at 
Moalmine,  and  settlement  formed,  called,  in  compliment  to  the  Governor-general, 
Amherst  Town,  at  which  such  of  the  Burmese  as  dreaded  the  resentment  of  their  govern- 
ment on  account  of  their  conduct  during  the  war  were  offered  an  asylum,  Jones, 
App.  p.  166. 

Angria.     See  '  Colabba.' 

Annow.  Manner  in  which  the  individual  placed  in  the  charge  of  Annow  was  formerly  in  a 
very  humble  capacity,  but  raised  to  the  station  from  female  influence  in  the  palace  of 
Oude,  App.  p.  489. 

Anund  Rao  Guicowar.  Articles  of  Convention  between  the  Honourable  Governor  in 
Council  at  Bombay  on  behalf  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  Rowjee  Appajee  on  behalf 
of  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  for  the  sccuritv  of  the  dominion  and  government  of  the  Gui- 
cowar  in  Guzcrat.  App.  p.  .518*— Agreement  concluded  between  the  resident  atBaroda 
and  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  confirming  a<:freements  made  by  Rowjee  Appajee  with  the 
(iovernor  of  Bombay,  on  behalf  of  the  Guicowar,  App.  p.  519. 

See  also  '  Guicowar.' 

Arab  Chiefs.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  our  subsisting  engagements  with  Arab 
chiefs  ;  piracy  has  been  much  repressed ;  consequent  increase  of  the  trade,  Malcolm, 
App.  p.  405— —Stipulations  in  certain  treaties,  that  upon  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions,  the  contracting  parties  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  terms  of  the  general  treaty 
with  the  friendly  Arabs,  App.  p.  60 j« 

Army.  Fnm  so  large  a  portion  <  f  British  troops  being  maintained  bv  subsidiary  prinon, 
the  Supreme  Government  have  within  the  last  three  years  been  enabled  to  make  great 
military  reductions ;  British  snb<«i(li«iry  force  is  distributed  amongst  the  allied  states 
according  to  the  terms  of  treaties  ;  additional  security  provided  for  by  permanent  camps 
in  the  most  eligible  bituations ;  if  the  direct  sway  of  tne  Company  extended  over  the 
subsidiary  territories,  there  would  not  be  an  obligation  of  stationing  a  specific  number  of 
troops  therein  ;  opinion  in  such  case,  that  a  smsuler  aggregate  force,  advantageously  dis- 


Indri. 

posed  for  general  purposes,  would  be  as  efficient  as  the  j>r<eiwrt  Im^fW  force,  Tlep.  p*.  108        ^   j  ■  «^  v « 
Effect  of  the  estabUshncnl  of  cor  Mpremacy  on  our  military  redact  ions,  Maleolm     ARIi— AUC. 

287 Consequences  of  the  defensive  system  on  our  mQitar^  exfletnee,  IUateolm2S7f 

288 Cases  under  which  British  troops  interfere   with  natire  powers ;  circumstances 

under  which  refused,  Bayley  326-^ — ^State  of  the  army  in  India ;  dangers  which  may 

arise  to  the  Government  from  its  present  formation,  Bayley  356 Difficulty  of  getting 

recruits  in  the  Company's  territory  ;  army  now  finds  soldiers  principally  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Oude,  Bayley '361, 

Difficulty  under  existing  circumstanoes  of  regulating  the  army  with  any  tolerable  regard . 

to  efllciency  or  econamy.  Hill,  App.  p.  17 Necessity  of  a  large  military  force  in  India; 

the  present  army  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  efficient  protection  of  our  widely  extended 
interests,  Close,  App.  p.  22«-«— ^Defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  army  from  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  European  officers.  Close,  App.  p.  23— -Jealousy  of  the  mili- 
tary population  of  the  Indian  states  at  the  appointment  of  European  officers,  which  pre- 
cludes tnem  from  rank,  Jones,  App.  p.  276-- Extent  of  the  army  in  India,  and  man- 
ner in  which,  from  the  extent  of  territory,  it  has  been  difficult  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  available  for  action.   Walker,  App.  p.  328. 

How  far  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  have  been  regulated 
by  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  position  and  relations, 
and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  references  to  the  forces  belonging  to  native  states  on 
whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  insubordination  we  have  to 


guard,  M'Cvlloch,  App.  p.  14;  Hill,  App.  p.  17.;  Baillie,  App.  p.  27;  Wilder, 
App.  p.  30;  Edmonstone,  App.  p.  47;  Mttnro,  App.  p.  65 ;  Pitman,  App.  p.  70 ; 
Tod,  App.  p.  83;  Malcolm,  App.  p.  104  ;  Gardner,   App.  p.  110,  as  far  as  regards  the 


Bombay  army  ;  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  121 ;  Russell,  App,  p.  139;  Ihiff,  App.  p.  147 
■Amount  of  military  force  reouired  in  each  instance,  whether  by  express  stipulation, 
by  the  ordinary  effects  of  our  ooligations,  or  as  a  security  against  extraordinary  risk^, 
APCvUoch,  App.  p.  10  ;  HUl,  App.  p.  IG  ;  Badlie,  App.  p,  24  ;  Wilder,  App.  p.  28; 
Edmonstone,  App.  p.  43  ;  Pitman,  App.  p.  67 ;  Tod,  App.  p.  75  ;  Malcolm,  App. 
p.  U4  ;  Gardner,    App.  p.  114  ;  Russell,  App.  p.  132. 

See  also    'Artillery.'      '  Ava.'     'British  Force.'     'Civil   and  Military.'     'Military 
Power'     '  Sirdar's  Horse.' 

Arrears  of  Rerenue,  Manner  in  which  Aumanee  managers  are  invested  with  powers  to 
make  remissions,  and  iu  cases  of  balances  for  years,  coupled  with  poverty,  cancel  the 
debt  of  Government,  receiving  a  bribe ;  and  in  cases  of  balances  and  ability  to  pay,  receive 
the  money,  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  and  enter  it  iu  the  Government  accounts 
as  remitted,  App.  p.  491. 

Artillery,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty's  opinion,  that  at  a  distance  the  native  artillery  is  as 
f*ell  served  as  our  own,  Jones,  App.  p.  273         In  mortar  practice  they  are  greatly 

inferior  to  us,  Jones,  App.  p.  274 Iiord  Hastings'  opinion,  that  natives  are  as  expert  as 

ourselves  in  the  use  of  a  single  piece  of  ordnance,  Jones,    App.  p.  274 Advantages 

of  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  Golundauze,  Jones,  App.  p.  274— Gallantry  of  the 
Golundauze  during  the  Mahratta  war,  Jones,  App.  p.  275— -Ordnance  of  native  princes 
as  well  cast  as  our  own,  Jones,  App.  p.  275— *—> Superiority  of  European  artillery  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  officers,  Jones,  App.  p.  275  Sir  T.  Hislop's  notice  Of  the 
gallant  manner  in  which  native  artillery  was  served  at  the  battle  of  Maheidpore,  Jones, 
App.  p.  276. 

See  also  '  Ameer  Khan.* 

Assam,     See  '  A\*a.' 

Auchmuty,  Sir  *S\  His  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  artillery  corps  of  native  princes  of 
India,  which  he  considers  to  be  as  well  served  as  our  own,  Jones,  App.  p.  275. 

See  also  '  Nepaul.' 
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Avmilt,     Manner  in  which  the  aumils  or  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  Oudo  obtain  the  aitua^ 

AHM — BAI.  tion  by  bribery  or  court  favour;   security  given  by  him;   his  exactions  to  pay  for  his 

bribery ;  their  methods  of  proceeding  upon  taking  possession  of  their  office ;  enga^- 
mcnts  made  with  the  cultivators  for  paying  an  exorbitant  rent ;  their  consequent  mm, 

App.  p.  4S7j  488 Statement  of  abuses  practised  by  aumils,  App.  p.  490— — Reform 

must  begin  at  the  fountain-head,  by  remodelling  the  aumils  and  their  charges,  App. 
p.  492. 

See  also  '  Farming  System. 

Ava.  Intercourse  of  the  Company  therewith  is  principally  of  a  commercial  nature,  where 
they  have  a  resident  established ;  opinion  of  one  witness,  that  the  resident  might  be  with- 
drawn, the  intercourse  being  kept  up  by  occasional  special  envoys,  which  would  relieve  the 
Company  from  considerable  annual  expense.  Rep.  p.  104. 

Irritated  feelings  of  the  Court  of  Ava,  11^98^  on  the  protection  given  to  fugitives,  who 
were  allowed  by  the  British  Government  to  settle  at  Chittagoug,  Jone9^  '^PP-  P*  ^^ 
Nature  of  the  treaties  entered  into  with  this  power  since  1795;   war  m  1823»  •/< 
App.  p.  184. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Ava ;  claims  upon,  and  future  interference  with  the 
principality  of  Assam  renounced  ;  manner  in  which  disputes  as  to  boundaries  to  be 
soitlcu  ;  certain  conquered  provinces  ceded  by  the  king  to  the  British  Government ;  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  king,  as  part  indenuiification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  indemnification 
of  persons  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  accredited  aj^ents  with  certain  retainers 
to  reside  at  the  court  of  each  power;  provision  respecting  debts  occasioned  by  the  war , 
British  ships  in  the  Burman  ports  to  be  on  the  same  terms  as  Burman  ships  in  the  British 
ports  ;  king  of  Siam  to  be  included  in  the  treaty ;  manner  in  which  treaty  to  be  ratified. 

App.  p.  61<') Additional  article  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  upon  certain 

payments  being  made,  App.  p.  615. 

See  also  '  Ambassadors.'  *  Burmese.' 

B. 

Baillie,  Colonel  /.     (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Situations  held  by  witness  in  India,  533 

Justness  and  expediency  of  the  subsidiar}'  system,  535 Abandonment  totally 

impossible,  rjlj.") Date  of  first  subsidiarv  treaty  in  Oude,  536— Progress  of  die 

system,  7M Assistance  given  by  Britisn  forces  to  enforce  the  payment  of  revemie 

undei  this  system,  547,  548»  51^.) How  far  the  residents  in  native  courts  can  iolarfere 

between  tin;  subjects  and  sovereiijn  in  cases  of  oppression,  55^ — 580 Country  now  in 

i\  wi>rsc  state  than  formerly,  582 ^IIl  effects  of  the  vacillation  of  residents  at  diflTerent 

times,  as  to  invrferinj;  between  sovereign  and  the  people,  .OSH— Good  government  of 
Mysore  under  the  Dewan  system,  5W  Great  amelioration  (if  the  condition  of  lim 
piM^plp  in  'iistricts  ceded  to  the  British  Government,  5U(^^-— Doubts  as  to  the  effeet  of 

sijl»si*lla'y  treaties  on  the  people  generally,  504 Impossibility  of  abandoning  thaoi 

without  siiuvoitiiig  the  Indian  empire,  602. 

LViiYZ/V,  ( Olotiel.  Answer  to  letter  from  Board  of  Control,  relative  to  the  charfcter  a^fl 
cxtoiit  A'  t!i<'  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Company,  in  the  internal  aflUft 

of  tl;.*   pro'ccted  states,  App.  p.  25 How  far  the  strenj»th  and  distribntion  of  tlie 

British  li:ai;;;t  arniv  have  been  regulated  by  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have 
occiiirod  ill  (.iir  p(4itical  position  and  relations  to  their  actual  condition,  with  referebeet 
tu  tlir  fnices  belonging  to  natives  states  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  wluM 
htistiiity  ue  had  to  guard,  App.  p.  27 ^IIow  far  the  principles  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency have  been  adhered  to  by  the  Kast-India  (Company  in  their  eonauesta  in  ladbl 
A])p.  p.  2ti  ■  Good  intentions  generally  of  the  Indian  Governraeut,  in  tnetr'pfoceeffiiijp 
with  the  natives,  App.  p.  a&— Wliat  acqnisitiow  of  tenritory  htoi^'IMni  tndl^/'Md 
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what  iqateiial  change  or  enlargement  -  of  our  polUieal  xelatiom  fane  been  eflK^ted  ainoe 
1813,  App.  p.  24— — Amount  of  military-  foroe  in  each  HiitMice,  whether  by  express      oAli-*'iAV. 
stipiilation>  by  the  ordinary  effecta  of  our  otUgations^  or  air  security  against  extraoixlinary 
risks,  App.  p.  24— -^Financial  effects  of  the  oonaiMvta^  aiid  of  the  changes  or  enlarge- 
ments which  hare  been  made  sinee  1613^  App.  p»  2o« 

Baloiore.    See  '  Danish  Settlements  in  India.' 

Bankers,     Connexion  between  bankers  of  India  (of  the  sect  of  Jain)^  however  sc&ttered^ 
who  always  act  as  a  body^  Malcolm  282. 

Bankok.     Afirreement  between  the  ministers  of  Siam  and  Captain  Henry  Bumey^  with 
respect  to  English  vessels  trading  to  Bankok,  App.  p.  627. 

B^rlom,  Sir  GeoT^ge.     See  '  Governor-general.* 

Bamwall^  Lieutenant-colonel.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Situations  held  by  witaeaa,  in 

India,  145— Effect  of  the  system  of  subsidiary  treatment  in  the  state  of  Bar.oda,  146 

'■Beneficial  results  of  the  system  to  the  country,  149— —Pall  off  in  revenue  owing  to 

a  depreciation  in  agricultural  produce,  151,  1,54-*— -Safety  of  ryots  from  oppression  ^om 

the  vicinity  of  the  En«jlish  states,  to  which  they  can  retire,  157 Subsidiary  troops  not 

allowed  to  assist  the  Government  in  oppressing  their  ryots,  161— —Interference  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  benefit  to  the  people  or  ruler,  unlefs  princes  be  entirely  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  India,  165  ■  No  state  in  India  has  derived  more  oenefit  from  our 
interference  than  the  Ouicowar  etate;  167-— *-State  after  the  prince  became  his  own 
master,  167— ^Disposition  of  Mahratta  chiefs  to  be  parsimonious,  Iflft  ■  "Suspicion  sub- 
jects have  always  bad  of  their  princes,  178  ■  Arab  Zemindars  are  generally  security 
for  Government  engagements,  17o— — ^Superior  state  of  the  territory  added  to  the  Com- 
pany over  the  native  states  of  Guicowar,  1 78^— ^Revenue  of  the  Ceded  Provinces,  180 
Fall  in  prices  in  all  agricultural  produce  since  the  war,  186*«^-'— There  is  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  revenue,  and  a  fall  of  prices  b  produce,  187. 

Baroda.     Effect  of  the  system  of  subsidiary  treaties  in  Baroda,  Bamwall  146— Bene- 
ficial results  to  the  country,  Bamwall  149 Fall  off  in  revenue  owing  to  a  depreciation 

in  agricultural  produce,  narnmall  151,  154  Safety  of  ryots  from  oppression  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  states,  to  which  they  can  retire,  BamwaU  1 57-— -Subsidiary 
troops  not  allowed  to  aid  the  Government  in  oppressing  ryots,  BamwaU  161*— Is 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  point  of  commercial  and  roonieu  capital,  of  its  extent,  in 
India,  Malcolm  275  Xature  of  the  interference  of  the  British  resident  at  that  court, 
Bamewall  App.  p.  60— —Measures  adopted  by  witness  while  Governor  of  Bombay, 
Malcolm  130. 

See  also  '  Anund  Rao  Guicowar.'     '  Guicowar.' 

Batavia,     Would  have  been  more  expenuve  to  this  country  than  it  is  worth.  Mill  33. 

Bayhal,     See  '  Rana  Juggut  Sing.* 

Bayley,  William  Buttervrortk,  Esa.     (Analysis  of  his  Eridence.)— Evil  effects  of  the  subsi- 
diary  system,  294'— Offices  held  by  witness,  295— ^—General  causes  of  injurious  tendency 

of  the  subsidiary  system  on  the  Allied  States,  902 Advantages  enjoyed  by  natives 

under  British  Government,  309 Rights  of  interference  under  these  treaties,  315 

Communication  carried  on  between  Government  and  residents,  317 Affairs  settled  in 

England  generally  ;  cases  in  which  Company  exercises  its  discretion,  318— —Nature  of 

the  Puuchayet,  320 Cases  under  which  British  troops  interfere  with  native  powers  ^ 

circumstances  under  which  refused,  326— —Manner  in  which  justice  is  administered  gene- 
rally in  those  places  with  which  we  are  connected  by  subsidiary  treaties,  330^— State 
of  the  Nabob  of  Ben^l,  who  has  long  ceased  to  possess  any  power  or  territoir  in  India, 
333— Resident  at  the  Rajpoot  States,  336  -Wars  into  which  the  British  Govenn* 
ment  has  entered  have  been  generally  brought  upon  them,  341-—— Consequences  to  the 
country  of  India  generally  owin^  to  the  extensien  of  British  conouests,  342— ^— Pec^le 
generally  bctUr  off  under  the  EbgUsh  Government  Aban^-ftnmierfy,  34^    ■■' Peaceable 
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state  of  the  population  in  the  old  provinces^  351 State  of  the  armv  in  India ;  dangers 

HKI. — BHU        which  may  anse  to  the  Government  from  its  present  formation^  356— Difficulty  of 

l^etting  recruits  in  the  Company's  territory  ;  army  now  finds  soldiers  principally  (rum 
the  territories  of  the  K'nig  of  Oude,  361— —Opinion  of  witness  on  the  scheme  for  doing 
away  with  the  Supreme  Government,  363— — rhere  is  a  direct  overland  conunuuication 
between  Bombay  and  Bengal^  365. 

Belatore.     See  '  Maha  Chund.' 

Benaick  Rao,  Stipend  allotted  to  him  and  his  descendants,  1803,  by  the  East-India 
Company^  Jones,  App.  p.  17L 

Benares.     Was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  the  year  1775  ;  Asoph  ul  Dowlah  the  Vitier  of 

Oude«  Jones,  App.  p.  150 Circumstances  under  which  this  territory  was  transferred 

to  the  Kast-India  Company ;  amount  of  allowances  to  the  reigning  family,  Jones ^ 
App.  p.  170. 

Bengal,  Nabob  of.  State  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who  has  long  ceased  to  possess  any 
power  or  territory  in  India,  Bayley  333  Nature  of  the  compensation  to  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal  and  his  family  by  the  East-India  Government,  Jones,  App.  p.  170. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  Minute  by,  dated  30th  July  1831,  relative  to  the  endeavours 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  induce  the  rulers  of  Oude  to  reform  the  administration 
thereof,  App.  p.  459, 

Berar,  Definitive  treaty  concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  1826,  restoring  to  him  part 
of  his  property,  Russell,  App.  p.  129. 

Beringpore,     See  '  Saul  Aumaun  Sing.' 

Berit  Jew  Chobey,     See  '  Nawul  Kishwur/ 

Bherloop.    See  '  Sansaroo  Hokar.' 

Bhoosla.  Nature  of  the  transactions  between  the  British  Government  and  thu  prince, 
Jenkins,  App.  p.  125— -Agreement,  in  1829,  under  which  the  British  officers  were 
witlidrawn  from  the  rajah's  army,  Jenkins,  App.  p.  126. 

Bhopaul,     See  '  Naumdhur  Khan/ 

Bkoit  Ram  Chunder  Builar.  Simnud  granted  to  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  BuUar,  redtiiy  his 
obedience  and  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Mulhargarh;  and  the  delivering  in  an  ikamameh 
or  obligation  of  allegiance  ;  and  conferring  on  the  said  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  BuUah,  in 
certain  villages  and  lands  specified  in  schedule,  duties  of  the  said  Jaghiredar  and  bis  ryots, 

App.  p.  598 Schedule  of  villages  in  the  mehals  of  Etawah  and  Mohasah,  showing 

the  temporary  demand  fixed  till  a  regular  settlement  is  made,  App.  p.  599. 

Obligation  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  British  Government,  entered  into  and  sub-  ' 
scribed  by  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  Bullah  before  the  agent  of  the  Governor-general  in 
Bundlecund  and  Saugur,  engaging  to  be  obedient ;  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  marauders  ; 
to  give  notice  of  im-asion  ;  to  refer  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  British  Government ; 
not  to  assist  enemies  of  the  Government,  or  enter  into  the  service  of  any  chieftaiu  without 
its  sanction ;  to  furnish  supplies  to  British  troops  passing  through  the  jaghire;  to 


up  fugitive  British  subjects ;  not  to  harbour  thieves  ;  zemindars  of  villages  to  be  respon- 
siole  for  stolen  property  of  travellers ;  murderers  and  criminals  to  be  given  up,  App. 

p.  600. 

Bhurijoo  Chobry,  Widow  of.  Draft  of  a  sunnud  to  the  widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey, 
reciting  the  joint  interest  of  the  widow  and  Chobey  Nawal  Kishore  in  certain  lands,  and 
tiieir  agreement  to  hold  their  shares  under  a  joint  sunnud;  and  reeiting diflfarauctsba- 
tweeu  them,  and  that  the  widow  had  solicited  to  ba  pat  inpossession  of  lier  own 
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l^Ds«q^ent  divwoa  of  tb^prqpectv,  ^d..r%)Uji  axuL.4Mtteii  gf  the  said  widow  and  her 

pubiects*  App.  p.  594- lu^i  Q^tbn  vill^^  formiog  tha  separate  jaghir«  of  thft  widow      BHU—BOO. 

of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey,  App..p.  595.      ..   

Bhurtpore.  Sie^  of  this  fortreM  bj  Lord-Ooinbermere,  1825 ;  ^tarming  of  the  fortress  ; 
wliich  was  gallantly  defended,  Jones,  App.  p.  IGG*  BiAop  Heber's  remarks  on  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  through  which  he 
pas^ied,  Cratr/ttrd,  App.  p.  37— -^Probable  consequences  which  would  have  resulted 
from  any  failure  of  our  oipegatimm  agmiast  Bhurtpour,  Jtmes,  App.  p.  di2« 

Bhurtpore  and  Mackerry,  First  alliance  witli  these  states,  1803,  by  which  treaties  these 
states  were  taken  under  our  proteotiou,  Jotus,  App^  p.  176. 

Biuiumr,  Rajah  of.  Translation  of  the  ikamameh  of  the  Rsjah  Ruttun  Siw,  rajak  of 
Btjawur,  engagincr  not  to  unite  with  the  enemies  of  the  Company  ;  to  restram  ralalions 
from  exciting  aeditiun  or  disturbance  in  the  British  territories  ;  to  delirer  up  absconding 
.aub^ta  of  the  British  Goremsnent  tnidng  refuge  in  his  te^tories;  not  to  harbour 
robbers  ;  inhabitants  of  villages  to  be  responsible  for  robberies  on  trareliers  ;  to  defiver 
up  uuiriicrers  and  criminals  taking  refuge  in  his  territories  ;  nor  to  hold  intercourse  with 
rebel  chiefs  ;  not  to  engage  in  quarrels  with  those  obedient  to  the  British  Government ; 
to  guard  passes  of  the  gjbauts  agamst  marauders  ;  to  give  6mely  notice  of  any  meditated 
iuvaaiou ;  to  find  guidies  and  supplies  for  British  ttt)Ops  ascending  the  ghauts ;  not  to 
quarrel  with  rajahs  and  chiefs  respecting  villages,  but  to  refer  dispictes  originating  with 
them  to  the  British  Goviernmenf^.  '^P^P'  ^^^^ — Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  tihe 
Unjah  Ruttun  Sing,  the  rajair  of  IHjauur,  granting  him  puesession  of  certain  villages 
in  consideration  of  his  obedience  and  delivering  in  the  above  ikarnameh,  App.  p.  555-  ■ 
Names  of  tin?  villages  referro<l  to  in  the  above  sunnud,  App.  p.  55G. 

Buf^h(wt.     See  '  Kurrum  Sing/ 

Hoard  of*  Control.  Elstablishment  of  the  Board  of  Control  has  operated  both  as  a  cheek, 
and,  when  wanted,  as  a  support  to  the  Directors,  Bvssell,  App.  p.  140^— —Influence 
act^uired  by  tlie  Minister  of  ihn  Crown  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Indian  Governoaenl 

through  the  medium  of  the  Board,  Bussell,  App.  p.  140 Present  system  of  direction 

and  control  are  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  deviisod  for  India,  Duff,  App.  p.  148» 

See  also  '  Governor- General.' 
Bombay,     Peculiar  advantages  of  this  settlement  to  the  British  power  in  India,  App. 
p.  359.  •  ;, 

See  also  '  Docks.*    •  Plax/     '  Ship-btrilding.'    '  Tinaber/ 
Boryye.    See  '  MauubhuiKL*     '  Rood)9r  Paul/ 

Boondee,  Rajah  of.  Treaty  belweett  the  UoBoia«bk- English  Baal^lndta  Company  and 
the  Maha  Uao  Kajah  Hisheu  Sing  Befaauder,  rajah  of  Boondea,  eonduded  by  Captain 
James  Tod  on  the  uart  of  the  Company,  in  virtue, o£  full  powers  fronx  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  K.  G.,  Governor-general,  Jo;,,  and  by  fiohara  Tolaram  on  the  part  of  the 
rajah,  in  virtue  of  full  powers  from  the  said  rajah  ;  stipulation,  mutual  friendship;  British 
Government  takea  under  its  protection  tlic  dominions  of  the  rajah;  rajah  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of,  and  will  co-operate  wijl^,  the  British  Government;  not  to  commit 
ai^gression  ;  not  to  enter  into  negotiations  without  the  consent  of  the  British  Government ; 
disputes  to  be  submitted  to  the  award  of  the  British  Government ;  rajah  to  be  absolute 
ruliT  in  his  dominions,  and  British  jujrisdiction  not  to  be  introduced  therein ;  remission  of 
a  certain  tribute  by  the  British  Government,  also  certain  lands,  according  to  schedule; 
rajali  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  according  to  schedule  ;  to  furnish  troops,  according  to 
requisition,  App.  p.  TiUG— —^Schedule  of  lands  relinqniahed  by  the  British  Oovemment  to 
Kao  liajah  Bishen  Sin^r  Behauder,  according  ta  above  treaty,  App.  p.  997— *— ^Bcbedule 
of  amount  of  net  revenue  and  tribute  from  lands  held  by  Maha  Rajab  Seindia,to  be  paid 
henceforth  to  the  British  Government  aoeordiii|e  to. the  above  tteaty>'  App.  pu  907. 
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""^^  Boondela  Siates.     Native  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  but  with- 

BOO — CAL.  Qut  subsidiary  treaties^  Mill  12 Oririu  of  our  connexion  with  Bundlecund,  1803  ; 

nature  of  the  present  arrauji^emcnis  with  mese  chiefs^  Jones,  App.  p.  177. 

Boulderson,  Mr.     See  '  Khoodkhast.* 

Bourbon,  Capture<l  by  the  British  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto^  Jones,  ^PP- 
p.  laU. 

Bovahs,  are  a  numerous  and  united  commercial  class,  Malcolm  282. 

Boundaries,  Stipulations  in  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ava  as  to  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes regarding  boundaries,  ^PP-  p.  613,614. 

British  Force.  Provision  contained  in  subsidiary  treaties,  by  which  the  Allied  State  agrees 
to  receive  and  maintain  a  British  force  for  tlie  protection  of  the  state.  Rep.  p.  105  In 
some  cases,  princes  who  had  engaged  to  pay  a  pecuniary  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  British  force  have  subsequently  ceded  territory  in  lieu  of  subsidy ;  in  recent  subsidiary 
alliances  this  practice  has  oeen  generally  adopted.  Rep.  p.  106. 

See  also  *  Army.*     '  Subsidiary  Force.* 

British  Residents.     See  '  Europeans.' 

British  Ships,     See  *  Ava.'     '  Ships.' 

British  Subjects,  Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  that  British  subjects  to  whom  the  resi- 
dent  shall  object  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary  power^ 

App.  p.  600,  602 Also  to  deliver  up  absconding  British  subjects  taking  refuge,  and  to 

co-operate  with  officers  sent  for  their  apprehension,  App.  p.  GOO. 

Bugut  Sing.  His  power  of  defying  the  aumil  unless  backed  by  his  troops,  from  hb  having 
nearly  2,000  or  3,000  sepoys  ready  for  action,  with  seven  or  eight  guns,  and  a  strong  fort 
with  a  deep  ditch,  App.  p.  492. 

Buls,     See  '  Thokur  Jugrak.' 

Bundlectind,     See  '  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  BuUar.*     '  Boondela  Chiefs.* 

Burmese.  Conduct  of  this  power,  1823,  on  the  commencement  of  the  government  of  Liord 
Amherst,  Jones,  App.  p.  165  War  declared,  1824 ;  plan  of  the  operations  ;  socee— 
of  the  campaigns ;  terms  of  peace ;  territory  acquired  by  this  war,  Jones,  App,  p.  165, 
166.     See  also  *  Ava.* 

Burmese  Frontier.  Native  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government^  but 
without  subsidiary  treaties,  MM  12. 

Burmese  War.  Stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ava  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  as  part  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  App.  p.  613. 

Burowlee.     See  '  Ram  Sing.* 

Bussahir.     See  '  Mehendra  Singh  Teeka.' 

c. 

Cadets.     Ages  at  which  they  can  be  sent  to  India,  Russell,  App.  p.  141 No  dam  in  the 

kingdom  receives  a  better  education  than  that  from  which  cadets  are  drawn,  BmuM, 
App.  p.  141. 

Calcutta  College  encourages  those  habits  of  early  extravagance  and  debt  whkh  are  die  be- 
setting sins  of  India,  Russell,  App.  p.  142.  ' 

Calingert  Killedar  of.    See  '  Dareao  Sing^*  '      ' 
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Caubul.    iDtercourse  of  the  Company  therewith  is  principally  of  a  commercial  nature. 

Rep.  p.  104 Nature  of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  j^e  East-India  Company  and 

the  king  of  that  territory,  M^Ctdloch,  App.  p.  8 ^Can^  of  the  political  connexion 

originated  in  the  apprehension  of  a  French  mrasioti,  Cfttie/irrrf,  App.  p.  33. 

Camps,  Stations  at  which  troops  should  be  stationed,  instead'  of  the  present  numerous 
posts.  Tod,  A  pp.  p.  83. 

Carnac,  Major.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Offices  held  by  witness  in  India,  487    ■ 
Popilation  of  Guicowar  territorbs,  4B9*-~-Trealies  with  that  slate,  49(>— System  of 
Government  adopted  on  acquiring   the  Deccan ;  alterations  which   it  has  since  been 
deemed  advisable  to  make,  500--- — Present  state  of  the  Revenue,  arising   from   the 
depression  of  agricultural  produce,  502. 

Camaiic.  Nature  of  alliances  with  the  Camatic  prior  to  Lord  Welleslev's  administration, 
Jones,  App.  p.  196—— Terms  concluded  with  tne  Nabob,  1801 ;  provisioii  made  for  the 
families  and  officers  of  his  government,  Jones,  App.  p.  171. 

Caste,     Predilection  for  caste  as  strong  as  ever  with  the  Hindoos,  Russell  119. 

CEDED  PROVINCES. 

1.  Nizam. 

Progressive  improvement  of  the  Ceded  Proyinces,  which  have  been  recovering  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  rest  of  the  Nizam*s  country  has  declined,  Russell  116. 

2.  Guieowar, 

Superior  state  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Company  over  the  native  states  of  Guick- 
war,  Bamwall  178. 

See  also  *  Guierat.'     '  Rampoor.* 

Central  India,  Treaties  guaranteein^protection  and  defence  entered  into  with  the  chiefs 
of  Bundlecund,  Central  India,  and  Rajpootana,  M'Culloch,  App.  p.  9. 

Ceylon,     See  '  Dutch  Settlements.* 

Ckaplin,  lyUliam,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Situations  held  by  witness,  303 ^Im- 
provement of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan,  after  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  the  British,  508-  In  the  6rst  instance,  no  courts  of  law  were  introduced;  judicial 
affairs  were  conducted  by  collectors ;  since  that  courts  have  been  introduced,  514 

Objections  which  have  been  principally  ui|;ed  against  subsidiary  system,  518— While 

the  upper  orders  were  generally  averse  to  the  change  of  government,  the  lower  preferred 
it  on  account  of  their  increased  security,  519,  «ViO—-— Feeling  of  the  upper  classes 
toward  the  British  Government,  522  ■  ■  ■  Consequence  of  the  partition  of  property, 
520,  5J7. 

Charter.  Difficulty  of  making  equitable  arrangement  on  the  close  of  the  present  charter 
of  the  East-India  Company,  Duff,  App.  p.  148^-^Difficulty  of  affording  such  equitable 
compensation  as  may  not  occasion  a  stop  or  derangement  in  the  machine  of  government. 
Duff,  App.  p.  148. 

Checks,     See  '  Residents.* 

Chiefs  of  India.  Statement  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
tlie  Britiiih  Goverumeut  and  the  several  states  and  chiefs  of  India,  Jones,  App.  p.  1G9. 

Child,  Governor.  Cause  of  his  war  with  the  Mogul  empire,  and  disastrous  consequence 
thereof,  uhich  stojiped  the  desire  of  conquest  for  a  considerable  period,  and  caused  Euro- 
peau  possessions  to  be   only  subscnient  to  the  purposes  of  commerce.    Walker,  ^PP* 

China.     State  of  the  Company's  relations,  both  political  and  commercial,  with  the  empire 
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of  China^  has  been  considered  in  a  former  Report  in  connexion  with  tlie  important  quea- 

f^HO — CIV,  ^iQn  respecting  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade^  Rep.  p.  104. 

See  also  '  Ambassadors.* 

Chobey  Chittersaul,  Translation  of  the  ikamameh  of  the  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  the 
mother  of  Chobey  Chittersaul,  reciting  the  breach  of  a  former  ikarnamch,  and  the 
resumption  of  the  fortress  of  Calinffcr  by  the  British  Government,  and  engaging  to 
abstain  from  friendly  intercourse  witn  rebel  chiefs ;  not  to  enter  into  disputes  with  the 
chiefs  obedient  to  the  British  Government ;  to  guard  passes  of  the  ghauts ;  to  give 
timely  notice  of  invasion  ;  to  furnish  guides  and  supplies  to  British  troops  ascending  the 
ghauts ;  to  reside  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  jaghire ;  to  have  no  connexion  with 
marauders;  to  give  up  subjects  of  the  British  Government  absconding;  lemindars  of 
villages  to  be  responsible  for  robberies  on  travellers ;  murderers  and  criminals  to  be  given 
up  ;  and  to  du  other  acts  of  obedience,  App.  p.  567* 

Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Chobey  Chittersaul  and  his  mother,  granting  them 
possession  of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  obedience  and  delivering  in  the  above 
ikarnameh ;  also  list  of  the  villages,  App.  p.  569. 

Chobey  Salngram.  Translation  of  the  ikarnameh  of  the  Chobej'  Salagram,  reciting  Htm 
breach  of  a  former  ikurnameh  and  tlie  resumption  of  a  fortre:»s  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  entering  into  engagements  relative  to  rebel  chiefs  ;  disputes  with  obedient 
chiefs ;  guarding  passes  of  the  ghauts ;  giving  notice  of  imnsion  ;  6nding  guides  ami 
supplies  for  British  troops ;  residing  on  the  jaghire ;  holding  no  connexion  with  ma- 
rauders ;  giving  up  Britisli  subjects  absconding  ;  not  harbouring  thieves  ;  and  doing  other 

acts  of  obedience,  App.  p.  bib Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Chobey  »Sala<£raiii, 

granting  him  possession  of  certain  villages,  in  consideration  of  his  obedience  and  deliver- 
ing in  the  above  ikarnameh  ;  list  of  tlie  villages  referred  to  therein,  App.  p.  576. 

Christianity,  Doubts  whether  natives  of  India  can  ever  be  converted,  Rwssell,  App.  p.  138 
Conversion  will  be  preceded  by  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  power,  wholly  incom- 
patible with  their  submission  to  our  sway,  Russell,  App.  p.  138. 

Chukary,  Rajah  of.  Translation  of  a  sunnud  sTanted  to  the  Rajah  Bajee  Behauder,  rajeh 
of  Chukary,  granting  him  possession  of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  his  obedienoe, 
and  his  having  delivered  in  an  ikamameh,  App.  p.  553. 

C bunder  Seekhiir  Opadeea,     See  '  Nepaul,  Rajah  of.' 

Civil  EstablishmcTfts.  How  far  the  civil  establishment  of  the  several  presidencies  and 
agencies  have  been  regulated,  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy,  M^CMoch,  ^PP- 
p.  14;  Hill,  App.  p.  17;  Baillie,  App.  p.  27 ;  Wilder,  App.  p.  30 ;  Afunro,  App. 
p.  65;  Pitman,  App.  p.  71 ;  Tod,  App.  p.  86  ;  Malcolm,  App.  p.  105 ;  Gardner, 
App.  p.  116. 

Cini  Offices,  Committee  appointed,  1828,  for  tiie  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tiiose  establishments,  M'Culloch,  App.  p.  14. 

Civil  and  Military  Administration,  Interference  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the 
affairs  of  native  states,  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  militmry 

administration  of  our  allies,  Jones,  App.  p.  *J7^.> With   the   state  of  Oude,  Jones, 

App.  p. 'i7*> With  Mysore,  Jones,  App,  p.  SS.') With  Travancore,  App.  p. 

With  G  uick war,  App.  p.  2^(5 Xagpore,  App.  p.  298 Sattarah ,  App.  p.ST" 


Ilulkar,  App.  p.  :3CX) Nizam,    App.   p.  300 Of  interference  with  respect  to  the 

protertod  states,  that  is  to  say,  states  which  are  entitled  to  our  protection,  but  which  do 
not  stand  to  us  in  the  relation  of  subsidiary  allies,  Jones,  App.  p.  309. 

Civil  and  MtUtary  Offices.  Evil  effects  of  the  exclusion  from  offices  of  natives,  RuMsdl, 
App.  p  1  to  -No  natiire  in  a  civU  office  can  sit  down  before  the  youngest  wrherp 
Russell,  App.  p.  1 13  ■■  'la  the  anny  no  native  can  rise  to  a  rank  that  will  place  him 
above  being  commanded  by  an  £ngliah  serjeant,  Russell,  App.  p.  ' 


iMMtK, 


Clapcring,  General     Hit  opiDtim  of  the  tDJuttlce  of  deprnring  our  ftlliet  in  India  of  et&ry  ^^^rkt* 

vestige  of  military  power,  Joues^  App.  p.  27&        '  CLl4-^-«fvE. 


,Close,  Major.     (Analysis  offals  Evidence.) — Situations  held  by  witness  in  India« 

Nature  of  treaties  between  East-India  Company  and  Scindia,  37>-^^Interfereoee  of  the 
Company  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  gf  the  inhabitants,  382»  384— —-Sub- 
sidiary ;<ystem  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  English  Government,  and  to 
increase  tlie  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  399  ■  ■  -The  sjrstem  hat  not  answered  so 
well  iiiuier  Mahomedan  governments  as  Hindoo  states,  400— «— Explanations  concerning 
treaties  with  Scindia,  40!d. 

Cochin.     The  intercourse  of  the  Company  therewith  is  principally  of  a  commemal  nature. 

Rep.  p.  101 Oppressive  nature  of  tne  snbi^dy  paid  to  the  Company,  Munro  244-*249 

—-—Insurrections  to  which  the  country  had  continually  been  subject  were  the  only 
remedy  against  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the  government,  Munro  255-*^— *Insur- 
rections  now  less  likely  to  occur,  because  the  government  is  supported  by  the  British 
power,  Munro  2t>4— * — Iiuurrections  formerly  the  only  remedy  of  the  people,  now  hope- 
less, Munro  *1m Great  improvomeut   in  agriculture  and  commerce  auring  witness's 

residence,  Mnnro'lli Nature  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  concluded  with   the  rajah  of 

Cochin,  1H09,  with  the  East-India  Company,  ArCulloch,  App.  p.  8— —Condition  of 
the  Kajah  of  Cochin ;  subsidy  paid  by  him  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  troops, 
Jen/cins  App.  p.  127*— -"-Outrage  committed  on  the  British  resident,  1806,  in  attempting 
the  life  of  General  Macaulay,  Jones,  App.  p.  158 — -—Nature  of  the  alliances  of  the  Easl^ 
India  Company  with  this  power,  from  the  Earliest  trdaty  to  the  present  time,  Jones, 
App.  p.  173. 

See  also  '  Ambassadors.^ 

Lolabbd.  First  treaty  concluded  with  the  chief  was  1822  ;  nature  of  these  engagements, 
Jones,  App.  p.  178. 

Colaporc.  In  1812,  engagements  were  first  contracted  between  the  East-India  Company 
and  this  prince,   Jones,  App.  p.  178. 

Cola  pore,  Kajah  of.  Articles  of  agreement  concluded  between  Shajee  Chettraputty 
Maliaraj  Kurraveer,  the  rajah  of  Colapore,  and  the  British  Government ;  reciting  a  pre- 
vious treaty,  and  certain  misunderstandings  since  ;  sudi  parts  of  former  treaty  not  affected 
by  the  present  are  to  remain  in  force  ;  rajah  to  reduce  his  army  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment, and  not  raise  a  force  likely  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity  without  consent  of 
Government ;  mjah  to  attend  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Government ;  independence 
of  the  rajah  not  diminished  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  rajah  not  to  molest  certain  parties 
named  ;  certain  districts  ceded  to  the  rajah  ;  rajah  recognizes  an  award  of  the  oritish 
Government ;  not  to  grant  an  asylum  to  rebels  or  enemies  ;  robbers  and  criminals  to  be 
(riven  up;  ri<^'hts  of  cert<iiii  persons   named  to  certain  lands;  remuneration  to  be  given 

for  certain  rights  invaded,  App.  p.  612 Articles  of  agreement,  or  preliminary  treaty, 

concluded  between  the  rajah  and  the  British  Government,  reciting  breach  of  the  above 
treaty,  particularly  as  to  the  strength  of  the  army  ;  limitation  thereof;  certain  territories 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  from  breach  of  faith  ;  guarantee  of  the  British  pro- 
tection, extending  to  the  descendants  of  certain  parties;  villages  taken  possession  of  by 
the  rajah  to  be  restored  to  the  right  heir  ;  certain  place  frequented  by  robbers  given  up 
to  the  Britti^h ;  British  garrisons  to  be  admitted  into  the  rajah  s  territories,  who  is  to  bear 
the  expense  ;  pecuniary  remuneration  to  be  granted  for  certain  aggressions  ;  rajah  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  minister  ;  parts  of  the  former  treaty  not  affected  by 
the  present  to  remain  in  force,  App.  p.  629--— -Definitive  treaty  according  to  above  pre- 
liminary treaty,  App.  p.  631. 

Coilerlt*,n  of  the  Revenue.  Inefficiency  of  the  local  officers  of  Oude,  aided  by  the  troops 
ol  the  king  of  Oude,  to  collect  the  revenue  thereof,  from  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country,  App.  p.  4<jO. 
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Indkx. 

Colleges.    See  '  Calcutta.*     '  Haileybury/ 


COL— CUT. 


Colonization,  No  sprinkling  of  colonists  in  India;  if  allowed  to  colonize,  would  render 
them  a  support  upon  which  we  could  rely  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire,  Malcolm, 
A  pp.  p.  103. 

Commissioners.     See  '  Political  Agents.' 

Concans.     Rapid  improvement  taking  place  in  the  Concans,  Malcolm  278. 

Conquests.  Financial  effects  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  cban^nes  or  enlai^ments  of  oiar 
political  relations,  which  have  been  made  since  1813,  M' Cnlloch,  App.  p.  12 ;  HUl,  App. 
p.  16  ,  Baillie,  App.  p.  26  ;  Wilder j  App.  p.  29 ;  Edmonstone,  App.  p.  46 ;  liunro, 
App.  p.  65  ;  Pitman,  App.  p.  70  ;  Tod,  App.  p.  70  ;  Malcolm,  App,  p*  100 ;  Gardner, 
App.  p.  115;  Russell,  App.  p.  137;  Dirff)  App.  p.  146 Causes  of  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  the  British  powers  in  India,  Close,  App.  p.  21 ^Territories  and  tributaries 

acquired  in  India  since  1813 ;  viz.  name  of  each  state,  date  of  treaty  or  cession,  par- 
ticulars of  tribute,  acquired  territories,  population  and  surface  of  square  miles,  M'Cut^ 
loch,  App,  p.  5. 

Conquest  in  India.     Sec  '  Government  of  India.* 

Contracts,  Manner  in  which  constant  oppression  and  habitual  breach  of  contracts  in  Oade 
have  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  rulers,  App.  p.  460. 

Coombs,  Captain.     Sec  *  Acheen,  King  of.' 

Cornwallis,  Lord.     Manner  in  which  he  was  led  into  wars  on  his  arrival  in  India,  Russell  75. 

Court  of  Directors.     See  '  Directors,  Court  of.' 

Courts  of  Justice.  From  the  disorder  of  the  district  of  Oude,  courts  of  justice  and 
police  would  be  almost  nugatory,  App.  p.  492. 

See  also  *  Justice,  Administration  of.' 

Crawfurd,  Mr.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Situations  held  by  witness  in  India,  S3I    ■ 
Reference  to  a  letter  delivered  in  by  witness,  532. 

Crime,  Capital  of  Oude  and  its  environs  are  the  scenes  of  nightly  robberies  and  murders^ 
and  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  so  beset  with  thieves  that  no  person  can  pass  without  pro* 

tection,  App.  p.  460 Manner  in  which  crime  is  promoted  by  the  extortions  of  the  aumilc 

or  revenue  farmers  in  Oude  preventing  the  cultivators  obtaining  an  honest  subsistence^ 
and  forcing  them  to  join  predatory  tribes,  App.  p.  48S. 

Criminals,  Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  the  delivery  up  of  criminals  taking  raAigv 
in  allied  territories,  App.  p  600. 


Cucheerah  and  Nagode,  Translation  of  an  ikamameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance,  p 
sentcd  by  Laul  Shew,  rajah  of  Cucheerah  and  Nagode,  engaging  not  to  protect  marauaers, 
not  enter  into  disputes  with  the  servants  of  the  British  Government ;  to  guard  the  passtf 
up  the  efaauts ;  to  prevent  marauders  entering  the  Britisli  territories ;  to  eive  tustly 
notice  of  any  meditated  invasion  ;  with  other  engagements  of  obedience  and  allogirtro 
to  the  British  Government,  App.  p.  52l-^-~Tran^tion  of  a  sunnud  to  Laul  Shew  Riyfh 
Sing,  granting  him  possession  of  certain  villages,  in  consideration  of  his  obedionce  ana 
delivering  in  the  above  ikamameh,  App.  p.  522— List  of  the  villages  mentioned  kk  iki 
above  sunnud,  App.  p.  523. 

Currency,     Plan  in  progress  for  equalizing  the  currency  of  India;  injurious  coosequeoees  to 
the  shroffs,  or  money-lenders,  Malcolm  281.  . 

Cutch.    Nature  and  extent  of  this  province  ;  administration  of  justice,  Mmlcolm  9Sd,  S91 
— -*-Sinoe  the  subsidiary  alliance,  this  prorinoa  in  a  compamtitn  ttato  of  tanqnilUly, 


'    Malcolm  291         Value  of  this  country  from  die  lUrig^^n  of^  tbe  Indus  by  steam-boats^  , 

Malcolm  291         Engagement  of  the  J^i-India  Coinpany  to  guarantee- the  power  of  the     CDT-^DEW, 

.  Rao  of  Cutch«  and  toe  integ^rity  of  hia  dominions,  ArCullocli,  App.  p.  JIO-^— Nature  of 
the  engagements  with  the  go?emment  of  Cutch,  Jonet,  App.  p.  157 — —Causes  of  our 
6rst  aJliances  with  this  state  the  necessity  of  defending  that  petty  state  against   the 

Ameers  of  Sind,  Jones,  App.  p.  238 Extract!  from  4aiiMitcheB  from  tbe  Court  of 

Directors  to  the  Govemor^neral  in  Council  at  Bengal^  relative  to  political  transactions 
with  the  state  of  Cutch,  App.  p.  385. 

Cut  eh,  Rao  of.  Treaty  with  the  Rao  of  Cutch  of  18th  June  1^16,  supplemental  to  that 
of  the  IGth  January  1816,  confirming  former  treaty,  and  relinquishing  a  certain  sum  in 
rupees,  being  the  amount  charged  For  military  expenses ;  also  renouncing  annually  two 
lacs  of  corries,  agreed  by  the  said  treaty  to  be  paid  by  the  Rao,  App.  p.  585. 


D. 

Danish  Settlements  in  India.  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  Belasore,  and  Tranquebar  belong 
to  the  Danes,  MiU  26. 

« 

Dareao  Sing.  Translatioii  of  ttie  ikamameh  of  the  Chober  Dareao  Sing,  late  KSledar  of 
Calinger,  reciting  the  breach  of  a  former  ikarnameb^  and  resumption  of  the  fortress  by 
the  Government,  and  engaging  not  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  rebel  chiefs ;  not  to 
enter  into  disputes  with  chiefs  obedicot  to  the  Government ;  to  guard  passes  of  the 
ghauts  against  marauders ;  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  meditated  invasion ;  to  furnish 
guides  and  supplies  for  British  troops  ascending  the  ghauts ;  to  reside  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  his  jaghire,  and  not  elsewhere  without  permission  of  the  British  Government; 
to  have  no  intercourse  with  marauders  ;  to  deliver  up  absconding  subjects  of  the  British 
Government ;  not  to  harbour  thieves  ;  to  deliver  up  murderers  and  criminals ;  and  other 

engagements  of  obedience,  App.  p.  562 ^Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Chobey 

Dareao  Sin^,  ^^ranting  him  pouession  of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  his  obedience 
and  having  delivered  in  the  above  ikaraameh ;  aUo  mt  of  the  villages  referred  to  therein, 
App.  p.  563. 

Debt.    See  '  Gujcowar.* 

Deccan.  System  of  government  adopted  on  acquiring  the  Deccan ;  alterations  which  it 
has  since  been  deemed  advisable  to  make,  CamQc  50&— Present  state  of  the  revenue 

from  the  depression  of  agricultural  produce,  Camac  502 ^Improvement  of  the  state  of 

the  inhabitants  of  the  Deocan  after  they  were,  under  the  chaif^e  of  the  British,  Chaplin  508 
Manner  in  which  judicial  affairs  were  formerly  conducted ;  courts  have  been  intro- 
duced, Chaplin  514. 

See  also  '  Natives.* 

Delhi.    Happy  condition  of  the  people  of  Delhi ;  better  off  than  subjects  of  neighbouring 
.  states,  Huder  471— —Came  under  British  proteetioii,  1803;  stipends  allotted  to  the 
family  then  reigning,  Jones,  App.  p.  171. 

Dependent  States.     See  '  Loans.' 

Dewan.  Different  results  of  managing  distriots  throu|^  a  dewaa,  M'CuUoch  7— Nature 
of  government  in  India  by  dewan.  Mill  40— Opinion  on  the  interferenoe  of  the  choice 
of  dewan  or  minister  of  native  princes ;  cases  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised* 
Jones,  App.  p.  260. 

Dewanny.  The  dewanny  or  collection  of  tbe  revenae  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  granted 
to  the  East-India  Company  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum  in  1766,  Jones,  App.  p«  14^. 
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'      "^-  *  •  IS  abundant  room  for  stiU  gT^ater,  Cravfuri,  App.  p.  41,  ,j 

See  also  '  Ambassadors.' 

Directors,  Court  of'.  Iniproveoieiits  suggested  ii|  ,lhe  fonpatio,!^  -oi  tbg  (^o\aX,  Ru4t(U, 
App.  p.  141      '    Want  of  effective  responsibilifVj. a^d  uiislodjness  and  (iti*>i%*  of  piir{KMe, 

arising  from  tbe  frequent  change  of  cbairmeii,  Rustell,  App.  p-  Irtl ^The  present  system 

of  direction  and  control  as  ^ood  as  any  that  covdd  be  u^vi^f^d  for  India,  Z)u^..^pp. 

p.  MS Extracts  from  dospatcbes  from  (he  Court  o.f  directors  to  the  Governor-general 

in  Council  at  Benfjal,  relative  tu  the  political  transact  linns  ivith  tlie  sta'tes  of  Oude,  Na^- 
pore,  Kattywar,  Ilydrabad,  Cutch,  Mysore,  Trarascore,  App.  p.  37i!>  *' 

See  also  '  Governor- general.' 

liispules.  Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  to  refer  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government,  App.  p.  ti()0. 

Dockt.  Capacity  of  tlio  Ducks  at  Bombay,  which  arc  capable  of  containing  ships  of  any 
force,  Jonex  346. 

Dooab.  Valuable  tract  of  lerritory  in  the  Douab,  situated  between  tbe  rivers  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  acquired  from  Scindia,  by  the  treaty  uf  Sevjjc  Aujcngaum,  Jcmett  App.  p.  iM. 

Doorgiinpore.     See  '  Laul  Auniaun  Sing.' 

Double  GoceTttmenln.  Evil  effects  of  doable  govonnnents  and  conflictinr  autboritwi,  and 
opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro  and  Lord  WclVjIey  thereon,  App.  p.  463. 

Sue  also  '  Subsidiary  System.'  .         , 

Dvbey,  Sheikh  of.  Translation  of  the  pralimiiwry  tfeaty  ivitfa  Hia  Sheikh  of  i>ubey,  alipu- 
latin^  for  the  surrender  of  certain  i^ns  and  vessels  ;  Jiuiian  priaojicn  t9  b»  detifwnl'Mp ; 
troops  not  to  enter  the  town  to  lay  it  waste  ;  and,  aa  a  mark  of  conaideration  iovaKls 
Ills  hi<;hne8s  tlie  Imann  Sahib  bin  Sultsn,  llie  fort  wul  tuwen  art  not  to  bt  dnBoliahed. 
After  execution  of  engagements,  Mahomed  bin  Kaya  bio  Zaal  to  be  vlnuttod  te  :4he 
same  terras  of  peace  as  the  rnnainder  of  tha  frieadly  Argiba;  casaatioa af  twlilibet. 
except  that  the  boats  of  said  Mahomed  are  sot  tofo  tgaaay-App.  p.  604.  • 

/>n/f,  Capt.  J.  G.  What  acquisitions  or  tefntMj  have  bseM  made,  and  what  — mial 
ctiange  or  enlargement  uf  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813,  Apf;  p. 
145 — Actual  condiliou  of  the  relation  of  the  Indian  Gorernnent  with  the  ■ereml  atatM 
under  its  control,  App.  p.  145^— Character  asd  ext«nt  of  the  intaferenoe  eserasnt  ly 
the  Eaut-India  Company  in  the  internal  afhireof  the- .prolceted  atatea,  App.  p.  14^—— 
Duties  of  residents  and  political  ogenta,  Appt  Ok  146.-  ■■Pioancsal  effecla  ef  tbe  eaaqaaats 
and  of  the  chunges  or  enlargements  of  our  pofitkal  reUtioiia,  vbieb  bafe  hna  jamdm  meet 

1813,  App.  p.  146 How  far  the  strength  and.diatnbutiou  of  tbe  BdtUi  ladwD  MW 

have  been  regulated  by  due  atlention  to  tba  chongca  that  have  occurred  in  our  polilicBl 
position  and  relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  references  to  the  forcea  MloMg- 
ing  to  native  states   on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  agaipst  wboae  boatilitj  la  ijwihiii 

diualion   we  have  to   guard,  App.  p.  147t rHotr  far  the  civil  establishmanto  af  the 

several  residencies  and  agencies  have  been  r^iUated  bq  ai.to  secure  efficieney  and 
App.  p.  147~^How  far  residents  and  agenta  have  been  subject  to  the 


App.  p.  147 How  far  the  cxUling  system  of  iiHlian.govemment  or  bona  dmdim  and 

control  has  been  successful  or  calculated  to  succeed  iJi.iiiuntaio)iy  (b*  raMJ^^a  ^qgw* 
nonstaikcy.  pnimptilude,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  aeveral  grvdatiooa  of  yofecoujent 
direction,  control,  or  influence,  and  if  any,  whftt  ettai^  Is  necessary  or  adnaUa  ia.tfia 
constitutiou  of  the  Home  or  Indian  Government,  App.  p.  148.  .).  ■ 

Dutch.  Motives  which  led  tltem  to  venture  into  tbe  Indian  Sea*  -,  tfaiuc  irgt  objlAt  Hm  to 
ac(|uire  fortilied  settlemenU ;  their  prOfreaa  waa  marked  by  vfTtf  Uql  «t,aaMII'«M 
open  violence  against  those  who  attempted  to  share  their  adra^agea;  I' 
and  proceedings  against  the  Portugueae ;  manner  in  wfay^fhMagpfftifpBid 
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t>pu1ence  and  power,  though  regarded  by  the  natives  with  hatred  and  jealousy,  Walker^ 
App.  p.  321. 

See  also  '  Portuguese.* 

Dutch  SettlemenU,  Dutch  possessions  on  the  continent  of  India  were  ceded  by  tlie  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  1824,  in  exchaofle  for  the  British  settlement  of  Bencoolen,  Rep. 
p.  103  Dutch  settlemeots  on  the  Continent  of  India,  and  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
were,  during  Sir  John  Shore^s  administration,  taken  possession  of  by  expeditions  fitted 
out  from  Madras  by  Lord  Ilobart,  Jones,  App.  p.  151. 

Duties,  Stipulations  in  subaidiary  treaties  respecting  the  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  on 
merchandiie,  App.  p.  GOl. 

E. 

East' India  Company,  Cause  of  success  of  the  English  in  India  more  to  be  found  in  the 
abiUty  of  their  senrants  abroad,  than  in  the  wisdom  or  stability  of  the  views  and  principles 
of  the  Home  Government,  Munro,  App.  p.  65. 

See  also  «  Board  of  Control.*    'Charter/    'Directors.'    'England.'    '  Trade  with  India.' 

Edmonstone,  N,  B,,  Esq.  Character  and  extent  of  the  interference  exercised  bv  the  East-India 
Company  in  the  internal  affairs  of  protected  states,  App.  p.  44*— ^How  ur  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  have  been  regulated  by  due  attention  to  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  position,  &c.  with  reference  to  the  forces 
belonging  to  native  states,  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  we 
have  to  guard,  App.  p.  47         What  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made,  and  what 

material  change  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since,  App.  p.  42 Actual 

condition  of  the   relation  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  several  states  under  its 

control,  App.  p.  42 Amount  of  military  force  required,  whether  by  express  stipula- 

lation,  &c  or  as  security  against  extraordinary  risks,  App.  p.  4-) 1*  inancial  effacts  of 

the  conquests,  and  of  the  changes  and  enlaigements  of  our  political  relations  which  have 
been  made  since  1813,  ^PP*  P*  ^ 

Education.     Objections  to  the  colleges  of  Haileybury  and  Calcutta,   Russell,  App.  p.  142 

— ^-Disadvantages  of  Haileybury,  Russell,  App.  p.  142 Mischiefs  of  the  college  at 

Calcutta,  Russell,  App.  p.  142 — -—System  of  education  which  would  be  best  suited  to 
those  sent  to  India,  Russell,  App.  p.  142. 

Elpjunstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart.  Extract  ft'om  a  Minute  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  3d  May  1820,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Guicowar,  Ami.  p.  392 — -Substance  of  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  his  highness  Syajee  Row  Guicowar,  dated  3d  April 
1820,  App.  p.  398— Answer  to  circular  from  Board  of  Control,  relative  to  character  and 
extent  of  tlie  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  protected  states,  App.  p.  117.— — Strei^th  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  army,  how 
far  they  liave  been  regulated  by  due  attention  to  our  political  position  with  other  states, 
with  reiTerence  to  the  forces  befonffiDg  to  native  states  on  whose  aid  we  depend,  and  those 
against  whom  we  have  to  guard,  App.  p.  121— How  far  the  principles  of  justice  and 


with  the  natives,  App.  p.  120— — Aeouintioiis  of  territory  which  have  been  made,  and 
what  material  enlargement  of  our  policieai  relations  has  been  effected  since  1813,  App. 
pai7. 

See  also  '  Natives  of  India.* 
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Indkx. 

^  •; — :.  Enemies.    Observations  showing  the  power  and  extent  of  the  enemies  the  British  Gtovarn- 

KNf*^ — FOR.  ment  have  to  fear,  who  look  with  jealousy  on  the  extent  of  its  possessions  ia  ImJLia^ 

Walker,  App.  p.  327,  360 Provision  contained  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  .protection 

of  the  British  Government  against  all  enemies  foreign  or  domestic.  Rep.  p.  105 ;  App. 
p.  600. 

England,  Motives  by  which  British  merchants  were  actuated  upon  their  first  tfudinc^  to 
India ;  habits  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Seas  rendered  arming  the  vessels  necesftarj,  TValker, 
App.  p.  322. 

Envoys,  Special.  Manner  in  which  the  intercourse  between  the  Company  and  the  states  of 
Nepaul  and  Ava  might  be  kept  up  by  occasional  special  envoys^  instead  of  resid^its  at 
the  respective  courts,  which  would  relieve  the  Company  from  considerable  annual  expense. 
Rep.  p.  104. 

Etawah.     See '  Bow  Ram  Chunder  Buller.* 

Europeans.     British  residents  at  Travancore  and  Cochin  were  employed  in  ship-building 

and  private  trade,  Munro  266 General  good  conduct  of  British  residents  towards 

natives^  Munro  268 Benefit  to  India  which  must  arise  f^om  introduction  of  capital. 

enterprise,  and  science  of  Europeans,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  103— —^Behaviour  of  Indian  stalts 
towards  mercantile  adventurers  from  all  European  nations  was  uniformly  friendly  and  an- 
couraging  ;  policy  which  actuated  the  reception  of  Europeans  with  manifestations  of  joy ; 
causes  which  led  to  the  interruption  of  this  harmony,  JValksr,  App.  p.  322. 

European  States.    See  *  Ava,  King  of.' 

Expenditure  of  India.  Observations  showing  the  evils  of  the  revenue  of  India  being  iosuffi* 
cient  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  upon  the  consequent  necessity  of  reducing  the  expeoditiuv. 
Walker,  App.  p.  33?,  338. 

Farming  System,  The  desolate  and  deserted  state  of  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Gude, 
and  in  fact  of  India,  in  respect  of  fertility  of  soil  and  ffoodncss  of  climate,  affbrds  a  me* 
lancholy  proof  of  the  oppression  occasioned  by  the  farmmg  system,  App.  p.  461. 

See  also  '  Aumils/ 

Female  Influence.  Manner  in  which  female  influence  in  Oude  causes  the  distrklion  of 
high  and  lucrative  oflSces  among  persons  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society^  App,  p.  4B7ff  489. 

Ferruckabadn  Ceded  to  the  East-India  Company^  1802 ;  stipend  setUed  on  tfaa  nabob ; 
payments  to  relations  and  dependents,  Jones,  App«  p.  171. 

Fines  upon  Succession.  Opinions  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  on  the  Nuierana ;  famiKarityof  natms 
with  this  form ;  its  popularity  with  landholders^  on  account  of  the  oertaialj  it  gu%  to 
succession  to  property,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  409-— <~Obiections  of  tha  Supremo  fioimwK 
to  its  adoption,  Malcobn,  App.  p.  409-^— ^unss  which  the  Bombay  treasunr  Would  hafv 
received  if  this  law  had  existed*  Malcolm,  App.  p,  409— —Right  of  particular  jafUrodus 
to  have  their  claims  admitted ;  state  of  their  lands  owii^  to  unoerUiaty  of  Stt 

Malcolm,  App.  p.  410 rGrounds  on  which  the  Government  areuot  obkgad  to 

ledge  the  rignts  of  jaghiredars  to  fines  upon  succession,  Malcolmx  App.  p.  410l 

Fl(U.    Of  a  good  quality  is  the  produce  of  ouf  territories  ih  India,  Walker,  Apf, 


Foreign  Powers*  Provision  contained  in  subsidiary  treaties  by  which  tha  priaco  ^#iii  to 
abandon  all  political  intercourse  with  other  powers,  except  through  tha  medlaas  if  tlM 
British  Government,  and  binds  himself  to  refer  to  the  latter  all  disputes  that  DM  OIOB* 
tually 'arise  with  other  powersj  Rep.  p^  105;  App.  p.  fifJO  i     ^".^^w: J>lBWi^wjit,iil^  ^3 


shall  not  Mter  into  th^somcii  'afT^»aiiyichie£t»inv  wijttiQttliA;.ib#  oaociioH  ^  tl^  .  Sritbb  "^""^ 

.    Governnlient^  App.  p;  600,  '  ;» . '    i     \  ,x-  ;j  .       .\  .      ..  FOR-^f-QAU. 

Foreign  States.    Names  of  fdi^ig^n  indepehdent  states/Rep.  p:*  103/ 

Fortifications,  Principles  upon  which  the  assents  of  the  Compatty  earty  Ibegan  their  appli- 
cations to  the  different  governments  in  India  for  leave  to  fortify  their  factories^  and  in 
which  no  diflBculty  was  experienced,  Widkt'r,  App.  p. -862;      '  /- 

France,    The  French  began  to  (establish  themselves  on  the  cokst  df  6oram^ndel  towards 

the  end  of  the  seventeentli  century.  Walker,  App.  p.  824 Danger  we  have  to  fear 

from  France,  who  will  evehtually^exert'hef  utmost  to  gelin  possessidh  of  power  in  India, 
Walker,  App.  p.  328,  339 ;  App.  p.  360. 

See  also  '  Scindia/ 

Free  Trade,  Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  free  trs^de  with  the  ports  of  the  sub- 
sidiary power,  App.  p.  601. 

Frontier.  Jl.pritherp  Froutief  gf  the  British  pos^e.«sions  ip  Jndi^, Jkfi//  16— —Frontier  of 
India,  e^e  -cf  ii3  defeoce,  fi^itlZ5. 

French  Possessions  in  Jiuiia^    Poadichercy,  Ma{}^,  and  some  other  plapea.  Mill  25. 

Fntteh  Sing.  Translation  of  a  suntiud  granted  to  R^ah  Futteh  Sing,  of  Nahan,  conferring 
on  him  and  hfs  heirs  eertaih  land^  witn  Aieir  rights  and  appurtenaiiees ;  certain  fofta  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  Ootemfyf^t,atKl  certain  other  forts  disjoined  from,  and 
others  annexed  to,  the  Raj  of  Sirmoor;  those  places  not  to  be  laid  claim  to  by  the 
rajah ;  not  ,to  interfere  in  the  qi^^jnagement  of  the  Raj  of  Sirmoor  without  consulting 
British  officer  stationed  there  ^  tp.confpnp  to  stipplations  and  pay  strict  obedience  to  the 
British  Government ;  to  join  with  troops  in  case  of  war  ;  to  make  roads  twelve  feet  broad 
throughout  the  territory ;  in  case  of  failure  in  above  stipulations,  or  encroaching  on  the 
possessioas  of  others,  he  will  be  dispossessed ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  ryots,  extending 
cultivation,  and  distribute  justice ;  look  to  security  of  roads  ;  not  to  exact  from  ryots 
more  than  their  engagements;  to  make  them  happy  and  contented;  ryots  to  consider  the 
rajah  as  their  rightful  lord  and  obey  him,  App.  p.  581. 

/ 

0 

Gardner,  Hon.  Edioard.     (Analysis  of  bis  £vidence.)^r-Qffices  held  by  witness  in  India, 
408  ■  ■  ■  Ns^tur^  of  the  connection  between  Nepaul  and  the  Indian  Governgient,  413 
Inhabitants  of  Nepaul  are  Goorkahs,  and.  are  entirely  and  strictly  Hii^oos,  420 
Though  differing  from  the  Newars,  who  are  Bhoodists,  424?—— Nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, 427 State  of  the  peasantry,  who  can  be  botight  and  sold,  430— *— They  form 

an  inconsiderable- portion  of  the  *inhtrbitant8,  436-*— «>Manner  in  which  British  territories 
are  secured  against  the  dangw  which  formerly  existed  from  the  Nepaul  state,  488j 

State  of  the  Nepaulese  army  and  its  discipline,  447--^ — ^Education  among  the.natiyes, 

451 Administration  of  justice,  454*       Of  ptiblic  works,  455-^ — rOf  agriculture,  456 

Commerce,  457 Of  climate,  462 — —Character  and  extent  of  tfie  interference 

exercised  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  atates,  App. 
p.  114. 

Strergth  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army ;  how  far  they  have  been  regulated 
by  political  position,  with  reference  to  forces  halongiog^o  native  states  on  whose  aM  we 
could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  we  have  to  guard,  App.  p.  116— ^How  far  the 
principles  of  justice  and  expediency  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  East^India  Copapaoy  in 
their  conquests  in  India,  App.  p,  1 16— '-^Acquisitions  of  territory  made,  4Uid  what  mate- 
rial change  of  our  poIiti<ial  relaftions  ha:^  beeh  effected  since  1813,  App.  p.  H4-r-T-i<^on- 
dition  of  the  .relation  t)^thrIle|diaQ^4verted^M<  wJMfe^  the  0ev0i^  ttat^a^uderi^  cootrol, 
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ISULX. 

■ — ^  _ ..  App.  p.  1 14-^— Amount  of  niilitary  required  in  each  iustance,  whether  by  exDreu  itipu- 

IIA — GOV.  latiou,  bv  the  ordinary  effects  of  our  treaties, or  u«  teourity  agajmtt  extnoroinary  raiks, 
App.  p.  1 1 1  Financial  efiecU  of  the  conquests  and  cbangta  or  cnlargemMita  of  our 
political  relations  since  1613,  App.  p.  113. 

Ghauts,  Stipulation  coutaiiied  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  the  Allied  Power  to  guard  the 
pauea  of  the  ^hauta  against  maranders,  App^  p.  5M. 

Ooburdhur  Sing.  Translation  of  a  suunud  granted  to  Qoburdhur  Sip?  of  Dhainee,  on  con- 
dition of  maintaining  twenty  beegarahi  at  Sambaloo,  to  make  roads  twelve  feet  broad, 
N'uzEerana  remitted  ;  to  jom  with  troops  in  ease  of  war,  App.  pi.  581. 

Gotiintlause,    See  '  Artillery.' 

Gojjaul  LnuL  Translation  of  the  ikamameh  of  Gopaul  IauI,  reciting  the  restinption  of 
certain  lands  by  the  British  Government,  and  tbo  receiving  certain  others  in  exchange, 
and  engaging  not  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  rebel  ohiefAt  nor  ouarrel  with  those 
obedient  to  the  Britisli  Government ;  to  deUver  up  Bcitish  subjcots  abtoonding,  and  tu 
.  co-operate  with  tlinse  in  search  of  fugitives ;  to  obey  civil  and  criminal  courts ;  not  to 
hdrbour  thieves  ;  zemindars  of  villages  to  be  responsible  for  property  of  travellers  stolen, 
or  fur  the  apprehension  of  the  offender  ;  to  deliver  up  murderers  and  erimiaals,  and  to  do 
otber  acts  of  obedience,  App.  p.  577— Translation  of  a  sunaud  grantod  to  Gopaul  Laul, 
granting  him  certain  lands  in  exchange  for  others,  in  consideratiou  of  his  diaduDee,  aod 
fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  above  ikaruameh ;  list  of  the  villages,  Apfk  p.  578. 

Gopnvl  Sing.  Translatiou  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Dewan  Gopaul  Sinf,  granting  him 
poascssion  of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  his  obedience;  necessity  for  his  lon- 
deriiig  the  inliabitants  contented  and  grateful  by  his  good  govemneot ;  to  afford  no 
asylum  to  rubbers  ;  iiihabitaiits  to  acknowledge  his  title,  and  to  offer  him  do  oppositicsi, 
App.  p.  K\— — Schedule  of  the  villages  composing  Dewan  Gopaul  Sing's  j^jlire, 
App,  p.  5G1. 

Goorkah.    See '  X^>aul.' 

Government  of  India.  How  far  the  existing  system  of  India  governmeol  or  home  difcolioii 
and  control  are  calculated  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  comisteMW. 
promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose.  See.  has  been  succesrf'ul ;  improvements  of  wbiefa  the 
system  may  be  susceptible,  M'CvUock,  ApP-  P-  14 ;  UUl,  App.  p.  17 ;  BaUli*,  App. 
p.  '27  ;  li  ilJer,  App.  p.  3U  ;  Mvmro,  App.  p.  65;  Pihuan,  App.  p.  71 ;  Tod,  App. 
p.  S'J;  Mtdcolm,   App.  p.   105;  Gardner,   App.  p.  116;  Elphintttme,  App.  p.  Izl  ; 

Huatell,  App.  p.  140;  Duff.  App.   p.  148 -Actual  condition  of  Uw  relation  of  tba 

Indian  Government  with  the  several  states  under  its  control,  M'CuUvekj  Aj^.  p^  5;  SM, 
App.  p.  \5;  Baillie,  App.  p. -24;  H'Oder,  App.  p.  28;  EdwioiutoHt,  Appw  p.  4A;  fJT- 
man,  App.  p.  67 ;  Tod,  -^p-  p-  74 ;  Malcolm,  App.  p.  92 ;  Gar^iwr,  App.  p.  114 ; 
Riutell,  App.  p.  130;  Duff,  App.  p.  145  ■-—Good  mtantioia  geneFallr  of  tfaelodiau 
Government  in  their  proceedings  witn  the  natives,  Af'CwUoeA,  App.  p.  IT  nun  tu 
liave  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  been  adhered  to, //tw,  App.  p*  16;  BsiflBc, 
App.  p.  26;  Wilder,  App,  p.  30;  Munro,  App.  p^  65;  Pitman,  App.  p.  70^' ZW,-. 
App.  p.  82;  Malcolm,  \pp.  p.lOl;  &aniaer,  App.  p.  116;  Bijtkimttom,  Kf^^XaO', 
iiu*«//,  App.  p.  138. 

Instructions  from  this  country,  both  from  the  Eatt-Iadin  Hotiw  and  ftltWl'OMvrt- 
ment,  have  been  unceasing  to  prevent  aggnindizenient  by  cotiqufst,  MUl  4'i,  57 ;  JtmMfM  ■ 
75         British  (rovemmeut  should  be  nominally  as  wmI  as  rvally  vxlended  over  ihets  J 
territories.  Mill  43,  44,  49    .  ■  The  whole  govemmcat  and  revEOue  of  livdia  should  ba 
taken,  am)  pensions  allowed  to  the  native  princes  as  soon  at  such  urraii);L<nM»ni  could  W 

made,  Mill  65 Our  largest  acquisitions  in  India  brnm  b«ii  made  iinoe  thp  npr^*^ 

orders  of  the  Legislature  in  17tl4  apiast  furl        extuyion-ur  torrilury.  Uut*fU  7^ 

Opposition  of  every  Government  ajpunst  aggra  lunami^ift,iaBiML  ■Jt'^i'^  '^76-< — 
Useless  tu  look  for  any  meaDs  of  niaintaiaing  oiu; /""*'""'"  *   ■»r»«nr',.t__  ,j,_  — i,j_,; — 


.viii!:/m.uj>OLiaxcuu.^o«i  n9R£toKi  ant       v!r; 

ftnd  it0prov«ni«iii  of  our  intriiBio  strength^  to  exclusion  of  all  reliance  on  our  foreig^n  1 

relationt  for  aay  tknng  but  a  f!:niilual  prepamtion  for  the  ootire  conquest  of  the  continent,  tSOV. 
Jenkins  276-— -Neeesttly  for  placing-  our  chief  reliance  on  our  military  force,  Mateolm 
28 1«— ^•Principal  danger  to   the  Govemraent  to  ba  apprehemled  from  native  troops, 

J{U4SCU1S^. 

Effect  of  the  substitution  of  our  Groveroqient  for  the  misrule  of  the  native  princes  ou 
the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and  cooamarci&l  part  of  the  population,  Malcolm  279 

Sad  effect  of  the  systems  iutroduped  by  Europeans  instead  of  the  old  governments, 

Malcolm  281 On  account  of  the  complete  change  in  our  situation  within  the  last  fifteen 

years,  a  reconstruction  of  our  local  rule  is  necessary,  Malcolm  284 Inexpedient  both 

111  a  financial  and  political  point  of  view  to  continue  the  administration  of  India  by  the 
nmltiplicity  of  European  offices  hitherto  employed,  Malcolm  285— Local  checks  on 
governors  of  provinces  no  longer  practicable,  Malcolm  285— *^Salutary  influence  of  the 
maxima  of  our  Qovemment  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  Malcolm  289— -Opinion  of 
witness  as  to  the  eligibilify  of  eetablishins^  a  local  government  for  Central  India,  Malcolm 
292«*— Opinion  of  witness  on  the  scheme  of  doing  away  the  Supreme  Government,  Bayley 
363— —Upper  orders  generally  averse  to  the  change  of  government ;  the  lower  prefer  it  on 
account  of  their  increased  security,  Chaplin  5\\),  52^— Feeling  of  the  up{>er  classes 

towards  the  British  Government,  Chaplin  522 Beneficial  results  of  admitting  natives  to 

participate  in,  RussM  140  ■  Their  introduction  would  be  a  work  of  difficult v  and  danger, 
Russell  141-— — Akber, who  |fOvemed  India  well,  used  Hindoos,the  natives  of  the  comitry, 
Russell  143  Policy  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  native  states  now  existing;  every 
effort  should  be  mad»)  to  prevent  the  whole  of  India  becoming  subject  to  our  direct  rule, 
Malcolm  277— — Bfl^ect  of  the  states  of  India  losing  their  native  governments ;  dangers 
which  would  result  from  the  extinction  of  the  upper  classes,  Malcmm  277— —^Protection 
given  by  the  British  Government  must  render  it  beneficial  to  a  great  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  Malcolm  280-^-^lasses  which  may  bo  excepted ;  nature  of  these 
offices,  Malcolm  281. 

Political  object  of  importance  to  attach  the  superior  classes  to  our  government,  and  to 
use  them  as  our  chief  instrument  for  the  administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  Malcolm 

281 Commercial  classes  decidedly  benefited  by  our  rule,  Malcolm  281 Slight  tie 

any  class  have  to  tiie  British  Government,  Malcolm  2S1 Necessity  of  deference  to  the 

higher  classes  in  India  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  revolts,  Malcolm  281-*— Opinions  of 
witness  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  native  princes  when  left  to  themselves,  with  reference  to 
tho  agricultural  and  conmiorcial  olaases»  Malcolm  282-— People  generally  better  off 
under  the  British  Government  than  formerly,  Bayley  349 — —Difficulty  of  controlling  the 
extravagance  of  the  respective  governments.  Hill,  -^PP*  P*  17— Politics  of  no  nation 
administered  with  greater  regard  to  justice  than  that  of  India»  Hill,  App.  p.  16 Sug- 
gestions for  improvements  in  either  fixing  the  Governors*  permanent  residence  at  the 
Presidencies,  or  empowering  the  executive  to  proceed  with  regularity  during  their  absence. 
Hill,  App.  p.  18*-— Sug;gestions  as  to  alterations  proposed  in  the  government  of  India^ 
Malcolm,  App.  p.  105—107. 

Goremor^general.     It  appears  desirable  that  the  Govenior«general  should  be  relieved  from 
the  intenial  administration  of  Bengal,  and  left  fVee  to  direct  his  mind  to  the  political  and 

general  go^'emment  of  the  whole  empire,  Munro,  App.  p.  66 Opinion  of  witness  as 

to  the  expedieuqr  of  decreasing  the  power  and  interterence  of  the  Govemor-general  in 
the  local  govefiimaats,  aad  lelieviog  bira  from  many  matters  of  detail,  Elphinstone,  App. 
pw  121-— ^ovemora  ihould  have  commisaioM  from  the  King,  as  the  commanders-in- 
^ief  have  nom  ;  good  eiecta  whieh  would  mult  from  this  arrangement,  Elphinstone, 
App.  p.  122. 

Sir  GfOorgo  Bartow  tiiceeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor-general  in  virtue  of  a  pro- 

Titional  ap|K)Aitm^t;  upon  the  death  oP  Lonl  Comwallis  ;  Court  of  Directors  wished  bis 

^ontimanee ;  the  Grenville  Administration  appointed  Lord  Lauderdale,  whom  the  Court 

*  Hfiistl'lo  appotef ^ -or-to  4ii9laoe  Sir  G^orgw  Bsriow,  who  was  removed  by  an  exercise  of 
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'^  .,  the  prerosratiTe  of  the  Crown  for  the  first  time;  Court  afterwards  Mquieecml  biL  Ihe 

<  il  I     (il  /.  appointment  of  Lord  Minto,  Jomes^  App.  p.  155. 

Guicoicar*    No  state  in  India  has  deriyed  more  benefit  from  our  interference  (ban  the  Gui* 

cowur  state,  Barnwall  167 State  after  (he  prince  became  his  own  master,  Sdm^ 

wall  107 Superior  state  of  the  territory  added  to  the  Company  over  the  natiTe  stktes 

of  Guicowar,  Barnwall  178 ^Revenue  of  the  Ceded  Provinces,  Barnwall  180 Efl!?et 

of  the  treaty  with  the  Gnicowar  of  Gftiierat,  Malcolm  277 Population  of  Giiieowar 

states.  Vamac  497 Treaties  with  that  state,  Camac  490. 

Agreement  of  the  East-India  Company  to  furnish  this  prince  with  troops,  &c. '  on 
account  of  treaties  entered  into  between  them,  M'Cultoch^  App.  p.  7  Nature  of  the 
ta^aties  entered  into  with  the  princes  of  that  family«  owing  to  tiie  state  of  mind  of  the 
IkMd  priuce  cf  tliat  \iousQ,Elvhin^lone,  App.  p.  119 Arrangements  withGuicowar  hkve 


of  liis  provinces  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Jones,  App.  p.  167 Nature  of  our  tieatics  with 

this  ally,  from  1773  to  the  present  period,  Jones,  App.  p.  174 ^During  llord  Wel- 

losiloy's  jjoveninieut,  Jones,  App.  p.  209— — Of  interference  by  the  East-India  Company 
ill  tho  utViiirs  of  this  state,  haviug  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  military 

mhniniHtrutiim  of  llie  country,  Jones,  App.  p.  296 Conduct  of  Colonel  Walker  iu  the 

roforiuation  of  tlio  civil  and  military  estaDiishments,  Jones,  App.  p.  296. 

Kxiniot  friini  a  Minute  of  the  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinatope^  late  Gfif^sprnor^f 
l)4imlMiy.  dated  M  i4'  Muy  1820,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Guicowar^  ASP'f-  3^'. 
SubHUiiu!oof  a  letter  from  the  Honourable  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  Gpf emor  of  Jm|i^- 
i)uy.  to  ills  Hi^diness  Syajee  Row  Guicowar,  dated  3d  April  1820«  AjDp.  |k  $9QU; — 
'rruiiNliitiou  of  a  momoraiuluui  under  tlie  seal  of  his  Highness  Syajee  AQW.CrUi(poi^ar, 
A])p.  p.  «UU*  Moans  taken  to  insure  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  tlusiCate  goatan- 
t<MMl  by  tho  K<jiMt-In(lia(\)inpuny ;  Extract  of  a  Minute  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Gorsmor'kf 
Hnnibay,  :U)tli  Nov.  KS30.  App.  p.  400 

Si*u  liUo  *  llttrodu.*     *  (luzerat.' 

iiitidt'x.     Si ipulution  in  subsidiary  treaties   for  the  allied  power  to  find  guidss  fbr  Mtish 
trill i|pi  unronding  tho  gimuts,  App.  p.  554* 


iliirhwid,  Uajiili  of.  (*opy  of  tho  sunnud  granted  to  the  Rajah  of  Gurfawal*  anlBr  tkt  semi 
mill  iii^'niitnrM  nf  tlio  ( jovernor-gcneral,  granting  to  the  rajah  the  whole  of  the  tarrHory 
of  ( iurliwul,  with  certnin  exceptions ;  rajah  to  make  such  settlement  as  best  eakalrtsd  to 
prnnififif  tJM)  hfippincMs  and  welfare  of  tho  inhabitants  ;  to  govern  witk  JQstiss;  to  ooUect 
ri*v<MMi(*N  and  appropriate  tlunn  to  his  own  use  ;  to  prohibit  traffic  in  slawa;  fase|WVlB» 
or  Nupplii«M  for  troops,  to  be  furnished  on  requisition ;  facility  to  be  affordad  Britnk aiib- 
j#«Mt»t  tra(liii(>  ;  not  to  alienata  or  mortgage  possessions  without  consent  of  Ao  BHtiih  Go- 
vrrniniMit  ;  wliihM'onilitionH  observed,  rajah  and  his  posterity  guaranteed  pOMassiatty  wsti 
will  ho  d(«liMi(lf'(l  ngttitist  his  enemies,  App.  p.  605. 

(ill : mil  Siiitix,    Nutivn  Mtutes  under  tho  protection  of  the  British  Govemment,  but  without 

tsiiliHidiary  treaties.  Mill  V2. 

ij 


UuLiiiiL     In  (lU/iTut,  they  are  in  us  prosperous  a  state  as  whenlbai 
Mtilnilin  1^7^-— ""Ailvaiitat;«'H  of  this  province,  from  its  partioul^ir  pesitiout  is 

otlnu-    po\u*rM   ill    Indiu,  App.  p.  3r>ll Wealth,  both  lauded  and 

^riffit,  A|ip.  p.  XiW NeceMsity  for  increasing  rather  than  fliminiihinjr  the  sfupglli  nf 

tint  lintibh  in  (iu/.nrat,  App.  p.  ^i()l«—— Minute  of  the  Govemor-gwwu..as,  f^OMril  mt 
Fort  V\  illiniit.  dated  22d  September  IHIO,  on  the  subject  of  timiireviaMa  -AfB-  fei^^ 

ArtirliiM  of  Convention  between  the  Honourable  Jonatbaft  Dom 
(iowHuor  iu  t'oiuiril  nf  Bombay,  for  and  on  behalf  of  thst;] 


-pany  of  ib«  one  p4vi,  'ftiid  Rowj^  Afipojee  fbriandcm  bdndf  of  Aound  Rao  Gpicowar      .^^^  7 — Tjn 
Senakasskele  Shumshere  Bebauder  oC  Ihe^od^^rupart,,  for  >tbe(  sewrity  of  the  :doDiiw>n      ^>;A     HIJ-». 
aad  .goverpment  pf  the  Guicowar  in  puzerat^  App.  p.  5 18-^-^ Agreement  concluded 
between  the  resident  at  Baroda  and  Anun|d  K^o  Guicpwbr^  confinning  agreements  made 
by  Rowjee  Appa^ee  with  the  Govemof;   of  Bbmb&y  on  behalf  of  the  Uuicowar^  App. 

,.  p.  519.  '        '.  ■      . 

Gya  Purshaud  Chobey.  Translation  of  the  ikarnameh  of  Gya  Purshaud  Chobey^  recjfing 
the  breach  of  a  former  ikamameb  and  resumption  of  the  fortress  of  Caling^r  by  the  British 
Government,  and  engaging  to  abstain  from  friendly  intercourse  with  rebelchiefs;  not  to 
enter  into  disputes  with  chiefs  obedient  to  the  British  GOTernment ;  to  goard  the  passes 
of  the  ghauts  ;  to  give  notice  of  invasion  ;  to  furnish  guides  and  supplies  to  Britsh  trocps  ; 
to  reside  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  jaghjre ;  not  to  shelter  marauders;  to  give  up 
feritish  subjects  abscpnding;  zemindars  of  Villages  to  be  responsible  fbr  robberies  on 
travellers;  to  give  up  murderers  and  criminals,  and  to  do  other*  acts  of  obedience,  App. 
p.  570— — ^Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Gya  Purshaud  Chobey,  granting  h'lm  pos- 
session of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  obedience,  and  delivering  in  the  aoove 
ikamameb  ;  list  of  the  vulages  comprised  therein,  App.  p.  571. 

H. 

Haileybury.  Objectionable  nature  of  this  establishment,  Russell,  App.  p.  142— -—Partakes 
of  the  disadvantages  of  both  colleges  and  schools,  i2t/^^e//,  App.  p.  14*2. 

Hassan  bin  All*  Translation  of  the  prelimniary  treaty  with  Hassan  bin  Ali,  stipulating 
for  the  delivenf  up  of  certain  vessels ;  Indian  prisoners  to  be  given  up ;  Hassan  bin  Ali 
to  be  admitted  to  the  terms  of  the  general  treaty  with  the  friendly  Arabs,  App.  p.  605. 

Hassan  bin  Rama.  Translation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Hassan  bin  Rama,  stipulating 
for  certain  places  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government ;  that  certain  vessels 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  British ;  Indian  prisoners  to  be  given  up  ;  after  execution  of 
those  engagements  Hassan  bin  Rama  to  be  admitted  to  the  terms  of  the  general  treaty 
with  the  friendly  Arabs,  App.  p.  603. 

Hastings,  Lord.  His  declaration  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the  British  after  the  dose 
of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry  wars,  Jones,  App.  p.  163—- — ^His  opinion  of  the  efficiency 
of  native  artillery,  which  he  considers  as  expert  as  oiir  own  in  the  use  of  a  single  piece  of 
ordnance,  Jones,  App.  p.  274. 

See  aleo  vAcbeen,  King  of  Oude/ 

Hatrass,     Prosperity  of  the  native  government  at,  Crawfurd,  App.  p.  37. 

Heber,  Bishop,     See  '  Bhurtpore.' 

Hereditary  Nobility.    See  '  Jagheerdacs^*     V  Sirdars.' 

Hill  Chiefs,  System  of  defensive  arrans|iement9  entered  into  with  the  Hill  chiefs,  1814,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Nepaulese  war,  Jones,  App.  p.  178. 

Hill,  Z>,  Esq.  Answer  to  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control  relative  to  how  far  the  strength 
and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  array  has  been  regulated  by  due  attention  to  the 
changes  thttt  have  occurred  ki  our  political  position  and'  relations,  and  to  their  actual  con- 
dition, with  refcfentJe  to  the  forces  bielongtti^  to  native  states,  on  whose  aid  we  could 
depend,  or  agati»t  whose  hostility  tre  have  to  guard,  App.  p.  17*— -Character  and 
extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  tis  in  the  internal  aftairs  of  the  protected  states, 
App.  p.  16— --^Howfar  the  principles  of  jii^tice-and  expediency  have  been  adhered  to  by 
the  East-India  Company  in  their  cOuqiieirtd  in  India,  App.  p.  16  Good  intentions 
generally  df  the  Indian  Govjernment in.  tbw  proceedungs  with  the  .natives;  how  far  th« 
priucipleaof  jufticetaad  ^^fff^imff^hfifl^ktm^f^^  • 


vv  oa(  BcquBiuoDs  uf  lerniory  uato  oven  jtvauie,  ana  wost  mneisi 
^'*^^'(^  ^  meat  of  our  political  reladoiis  has  been  effected  since  1813^  App.  vl 

tetenl  i 
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What  acquisitions  of  territory  hare  been  made,  and  what 
^at  of  our  political  relations  has  been  effected  since  18''^ 
dition  of  the  reUtioa  of  tbe  Indian  6o¥emment  with  the 
App.  p.  ICv*—— Amount  of  military  force  required  in  eaeli  i 
stipulation,  or  as  security  a^nst  extraordinary  risks,  A^T' 
of  the  cv^nquests  and  of  tlie  chauires  or  enlargements  which  \m 
App.  p»  1(5, 

HinJoor,     See  *  Ram  Sinj.' 

lhfid<K^.     IVedilection  for  caste  as  strong  as  ever  with  the  Hmdooe,  Rm^M   1 
WouM  be  readily  received  into  the  Mahomedan  religion,  Russell  13% 


H^m^^^AstMm.  The  character  of  tameness  and  snbinission  which  have  been  indiacriauBatai^ 
a^Tiltevl  to  the  iMtives  of  lliudostan  does  not  apply  to  them  ;  they  are  a  martial  race, 
dc\v>t«>i  to  arms  and  their  peculiar  institutions;  toey  have  been  found  a  toiiataQi and 
fortutdAble  etiomy ;  they  may  have  made  a  ft)rmal  submission,  and  c^misented  to  piy 
tribute  but  have*  iK'ver J  without  the  utmost  impatience,  suffered  their  internal  •'*"iinis- 
tt  Aliou  lo  bo  cvMKluctixl  by  another.  fVitlker,  App.  p.  330. 

HisCrv.  Sir  l\  His  opinion  of  native  artillery  ;  testimony  of  their  bravery  nt  the  battle 
of  \lahcKlpv»r\\  \W\oro  ihoy  served  their  guns  till  they  were  bayoneted,  Jomes,  App. 

i/(K'Mr^M.onL    Sv  Patch  Soltlemeuts,* 

//.^\.f*       TrtMtio^  cornvrnin*:.  Russtllli^;  Afa/co/m  277''^~Beneficial  effbets '  bf  '  the 

allnuKv  of  Mulhur  l\ow  llolkar.  Miilcolm'277 Nature  of  our  treaties^  Jemkim,  Appi 

|i   i^j;* Ko«i\lont  iKcil  at  itis^  court,  aiul  a  British  force  is  stationed  in  his  ddoiuona  to 

unuMlum  the  hanquUlitv  of  the  country,  Jenkins,  App.  p.  127— 4?onduct  oTlhia  poMip 
«MMho  hvakin^  out  o(*  tho  war  with*  the  Pindarries,  I817»  Jones,  ^Wfvfr  ^^■"  '  !)»■ 
«tuirUon  of  hw  urniy  ut  tho  Uittlo  of  Muheidporc,  under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  Maledkn, 
«/ofiiiv.  App.  p.  U\S  IntoHortMico  by  the  East- India  Company  in  the  aflTaira  of  native 
st«iUt«.  liMVin^  for  itn  objooi  the  rofomiation  of  the  civil  and  nailitary  adminiatration ■  of 

lliui  (oiinir).  JoHtMt,  App.  p.  :HK) Nature  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Hnlkar  in 

•liihuaiy  |S|N.  |*uurantlHMn^^  in  consideration  of  ceded  territoryt  the  intemnl  timnqniUity 

«•!  Iiu  hMiiloiir*.  M'Culloih,  Aup.  p.  8 ^Treaty  with  him,  by  which  ha  agMi  to 

i(Mi«u«i  an  iirnvdii«nt  (i^ont  ut  his  court,  Russell,  App.  p*  129- Treaties  wUh  tb 

pi  Huh*,   •/(iiii'jr.   App.  p.  «!)N. 

//ii/Aifi.  \hiihtu  lino.     Niihiru  of  tho  engagements  of  the  East-India  Coaipanj  with  tbb 
pihiiis  IMIM,  Jtuti'x,  App.  p.  171). 

lint  %t    .lihllvtff,      Sim*  •  Auhmt  Khan/ 

lh*\hhhi\      I'riiviniiiM  rontiiinrd  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  mutnal  co-opeimtion  in  the  •vent 

i>|  linuiilihn*  ivith  oHiPi-pnwrrN,  Hop.  p.  105 Manner  in  which  hostilities aiwcontinimHy 

licpi  lip  Ml  Ihit  kinjidnni  ofOude,  between  the  king's  troops  and  the semindan;  hifttilitirt 
iiiiiyiii|2  nil  111  lliiMiiiiiitHliutr  viriiiity  of  the  capital,  App.  p.  460. 

Ilj^ilttfiiml.  Mad  ^ovpriitnent  of  tliis  territory;  discontent  of  its  sovePejgns  ; 
III  li«  i-iiNi»tirri«*i  i  Cffivprnniont  incompetent  to  manage  the  territory,  Crsm 
p  ill         Naliup  of  (ho  onga^aMnents  concluded  with  the  Niiam  in  1800»  i 

^|,p  p  |n:». ( 'uti^Miuonces  of  these  engagements  in  our  conneaion  with  Ua 

lt'.tlmnn*innr,  App.  p.  'iM*^-^Kxlracts  from  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Dire 
liiivMiii'it  f/fiMiMiil  ill  (*ouiicil  at  Bengal,   relative  to  political  transactions  with 

App.  p  'S^i 
llyih'ftthtiil,  in  Mriiidi*.    Treaty  with  the  Government  of  Hyderabad  in  Sdnfla, 
fill  hiiiliiMl  frlwiiWiip ;  not  to covat  each  oth«-'s  posesssioi^-i ^"* — * — 
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of  Seindc  pratited  to  tradelv  of  Hjadottaa,  on  certain  conditicmi ;  panporCt  to  be  granted 
merchants ;  dutive  now  fixed  not  to  be  varied  ;  former  treatiee,  not  altered  by  the  present, 
to  remain  in  force ;  friendly  mteroourse  to  be  kei:^  up  by  the  desnatch  of  vakeelt,  App. 
p.  &VI^— -Supplemeoial  treaty :  dutiee  to  be  wider  sanction  or  British  Goremment ; 
means  to  be  taken  for  the  snppreesion  of  plunderers  ;  oopies  of  treaty  to  be  sent  to  Meer 
Kouetum  Khan,  it  being  biDcling  on  bin  at  to  the  opening  the  Indus,  App.  p.  63d. 
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I, 


Indemnification,    Stipulation  in  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Ava  for  the  i 
persons  coni|>eIled  to  take  part  in  the  war,  App.  p.  614. 


■^ 


I ;  t  r  ;j  1 1 1 


ktioa  of 


IndependeiU  States.    Names  of  foreign  independent  states.  Rep.  p.  103. 

India,     State  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1813,  as  compared  with  its  present  extent.   Tod, 
App.  p.  72. 

See  also  '  Gorcmment  of  India.' 

Indus,     Survey  of  that  river  under  witnesses  direction  ;  perfect  practicability  of  navigating 

"  f,  App.  p.  101 Mission  of 

Lieut.  Bums  up  that  river ;  results  expected  from,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of 


the  river  to  a  considerable  distance  by  steam,  Malcolm,  App.  p, 


that  river,  Mtdcolm,  App.  p.  40i>— •^-Agreement  in  certain  treaties  for  the  use  of  the  ri?er 


fur  the  merchants  of  Ilindostan,  on  certain  conditions,  App.  p.  634. 
Sec  also  '  Cutch.' 

Insyrrection.  Not  much  danger  of  insurrection  while  Indian  governments  are  properly 
eondix:te<i,  M'Cviloch,  App.  p.  12. 

See  also  '  Invasion.* 

JnteUigenee  Department,  Maimer  in  which  the  Intelligence  department  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oucle  is  rendered  nugatory,  from  its  being  rented  out  by  the  aumil  to  a  creature  of  his 
own ;  consequent  impossibility  of  the  truth  e?er  reaching  the  head  of  the  govwnment, 
App.  p.  48U. 

Invasion.  Route  hj  which  every  invader  has  entered  India,  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
duwn  to  tliatof  Nadir  Khan,  nalker,  App.  p.  3*J8— -Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties, 
tliat  the  eubskliary  power  shall  gi?e  timely  notice  of  any  meditated  invasion,  App. 
p.  600. 


J. 


Jafrherrdars.    In  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  are  a  hereditary  nobility  ;  value  to 

natives  of  association  with  them,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  104 No  change  has  'heen  made  in 

ovr  relations  with  the  northern  jariiaerdars  since  first  established  (1818)  and  settled 
(182S),  Maieolm,  App.  p.  404-~-Mainlenanee  of  the  jafffaeerdars  and  sirdars  in  their 
present  stations  is  qinia  essential  to  enable  us  to  imiee  to  that  rank  and  consideration  we 
desirs  those  who  dislinguisb  the— slini  in  the  pdhKc  service,  Maleoim,  App.  p.  414 

See  abo  '  Nuierana.* 

Jaut  States.    Nmtire  ■Utet  undar  the  proteetkm  of  the  Britiah  Qofmaanlt,  but  iritliout 
wilwitUTy twtie^, MUift,    ■  >    >• 

/•M.  «Mtw«l  fc<M'lli»fliitihiilM«teiilirf«iilniiiiB<it  Lanl  Ifinto.  /om».  App.  p.  199. 
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Index. 

1 Jenkins,  Richard,  Esq.  M.P.   (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Situations  filled  by  witness 

JEN — JOO.  during  his  residence  in  India^  275— —Opinion  of  witness  upon  the  general  nature  and 

character  of  our  subsidiary  treaties  in  India^  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  good  govern^ 

ment  of  the  respective  territories  to^  which  they  relate,  276 Opposition  of  ereiy 

government  against  ag)>Tandizcment  of  territory,  2/6— —Great*  proportion  of  power  has 

arisen  from  the  subsidiary  system,  276 Nature  of  our  first  connexion  with  India,  276 

Revenue  and  charges  of  several  states  subject  to  subsidiary  treaties,  276— —Natural 

effect  of  such  alliances  as  subsidiary  treaties  is  to  lessen  the  energy  and  self-dependence 
of  the  native  state,  276. 

General  benefit  of  direct  interference  and  control  over  the  subsidiary  states,  276  — 

Effect  of  the  subsidiary  system  on  the  states  of  Central  India,  276 Useless  to  look  for 

any  means  of  maintaining  our  footing  in  India,  but  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
our  intrinsic  strength,  to  exclusion  of  all  reliance  on  our  foreign  relations,  for  any  thing 
but  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  entire  conquest  of  the  continent,  276. 

(Second  Examination.) — Justification  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry  wars  in  India,  619. 

Jenkins,  R.,  Esq.  Character  and  extent  of  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Com- 
pany in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states,  App.  p.  124 — 128. 

Johore,  Svltan  of.  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  and  Tumongong  of  Johore,  stipulating  for 
peace  and  friendship ;  sovereignty  and  property  of  Singapore  ceded  to  the  East-India 
Company ;  pecuniary  consideration  given  by  the  Company ;  Sultan's  acknowledgment 
thereof;  Sultan  and  Tumongong  to  bo  treated  with  due  honours  when  residing  at  or 
visiting  Singapore ;  pecuniary  consideration  to  be  given  the  Sultan  to  leave  Singapore 
and  reside  on  his  own  estate ;  definition  of  the  property  ceded ;  Sultan  while  residing 
at  Singapore  to  enter  into  no  alliance,  or  maintain  correspondence  with  any  power,  a'ith* 
out  the  consent  of  the  British  Government ;  in  case  of  distress  in  their  own  territoriei^ 
an  asylum  and  protection  to  be  afforded;  mutual  agreement  of  non-interference  in  each 
other  s  affairs ;  means  to  be  used  mutually  for  the  suppression  of  robbery  and  piracy 
within  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  other  places ;  free  trade  to  be  admitted  m  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  British  to  trade  to  the  ports  of  Johore  on  terms  of  the  most 
favoured  nation ;  retainers  of  the  Sultan  deserting  from  his  service  not  to  remain  at 
Singapore  ;  retainers*  names  to  be  registered ;  former  conventions  annulled,  except  as  to 
any  right  previously  given  the  East-India  Company  over  the  island  of  Singapore, 
App.  p.  608. 

Jones,  B.  S.,  Esq.  Letter  from  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Grant, 
enclosing  three  documents,  viz.  a  summary  statement  explanatory  of  the  progress  of  the  ter- 
ritorial dominion  and  political  connexions  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  176^*1832; 
a  statement,  showin^r  tlie  nature  of  the  relations  at  present  subsisting  with  the  aereral 
states  and  chiefs  of  India ;  a  review  of  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliance  with  referenee 
to  its  subserviency  to  British  interests,  and  to  its  operation  on  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  native  states  in  which  it  has  been  established,  App.  p.  149  Letter  from  B.  S. 
Jones,  Esq.,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Walker,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  Indian 
possessions,  App.  p.  316. 

Jones,  Sir  H.     See  '  Persia.' 


Jooggul  Purshaud,    Translation  of  an  ikarnameh  or  obligation  of  allegiance  fay 

Jooggul  Purshaud,  engaging  to  have  no  intercourse  with  marauders,  or  penmt  them  to 
reside;  not  to  enter  into  disputes  with  the  servants  of  the  Britiah  GofemBenft ;  to 
deliver  up  subjects  of  the  British  Government  absconding,  and  to  co-operate  with  IhilMi 
officers  iu  finding  absconders ;  not  to  permit  thieves  or  robbers  to  reside,  and  if  |»t»jBatj 
stolen,  zemindar  of  the  village  to  be  answerable  for  it ;  to  deliver  up  personi  ■mfiiMHii  to 
the  British  laws  for  murder,  App.  p.  531— ^Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to'DMan 
Jooggul  Purshaud,  granting  him  possession  of  certain  villages,  and  .alio 
in  lieu  of  one  formerly  belonging. to  him,  but  since  transferred  to  another 
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Imdkx. 

siileration  of  his  obedience,  and  delivering  in  the  above  ikamanoeh  ;  also  listof  the  villages^  *^ 

A  pp.  p.  yi'2 Translation  of  another  auuuud,  granted  for  the  purpose  (»f  exchanging    JUG^•-KOO. 

tht«  vilia«;cs  mentioned  in  the  former  ^uanud  for  other  villai^eii,  at  the  requeftt  ot*  the  said 
Dowan  Jot.^gul  PunJiaud,  and  aUo  list  of  the  villages,  •^PP*  P-  •^'^• 

Jtitf'^titffurh.    See  '  Kurnnn  Sin«f.' 

jHJttirr,  How  far  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  have  boon  adhered  to  by  the  East- 
India  Company  in  their  con(pio.sts  in  India,  Hill,  App,  p.  iO;  liaillie,  App.  p.  20  ; 
llilthr,  App.  p.  oO;  Munro,  App.  p.  <>.'> ;  Pitman,  App.  p.  70 ;  Tod,  App.  p.  82  ; 
Mitlcnlm,   App.  p.  11)4;   (Jurdmr,  App.  p.  110;    E/jthinstotie,  App.  p.  120;    Rtissvll, 

App,  p.  l:>s,  14:). 

See  also  *  Government  of  India.* 

J.fstiCf,  Administration  of.  Dislike  of  tlie  natives  of  India  to  our  forms  of  justice  ;  good 
ft^rni  i>f  government  established  bv  Mr.  Hastings,  i^ince  which  time  it  has  decluied, 
litiAjsflf,  App.  p.  113 Want  of  Ii>eal  kn()\vjed*»e  in  those  who  framed  the  present  sys- 
tem, Jiiijtjfrll,  App.  p.  M;3— Observations  thereupon,  showing  that  praise  is  duo  to  the 
principle,  but  thai  tlic  system  is  defective  in  practice  and  inappHcable  to  circumstances  ; 
evils  (*f  tlie  arrears  oi  untried  causes,  and   reascu   tiiereof,    fl'alker^  ^VV*  P*  344,  {\A*y 

ThiTe  is  no  system  of  civil  or  <Tinnnal  justice  in  the  interior  of  Oude,  nor  can  it  be 

ex|)ected,  when  tlie  government  of  districts  is  entrusted  to  low  individuals  of  the  meanest 
grade,  App.  p.  |VJ, 

K. 

Knjee  Bukhtnvrur  f^inff  Thnjtpn,     Sec  '  Nepaul,  Kinj^  of.' 

Kattywar.     Nature  and  extent  of  this  province  ;  administration  of  justice,  Malcolm  2{)l 

Kxtraets  frtun  despatches  fr{»ni  thi»  Court  of  Directors  to  the  fiovernor-general  in 

Council  at  UiMigal  relative  to  political  transactions  at  Kattywar,  App.  p.  **teO  Extract 
from  a  minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  governor  t  f  Bombay,  dateil  30th  Nov,  1830,  App. 
p.  403— Distribution  of  the  countries  of  Kattywar  and  Slahec  Counta  among  tributary 
princes  and  chiefs,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  403. 

Khvirahad,  Manner  in  which  it  abounds  with  turbulent  and  refractory  zemindars,  each  hav- 
ing followers,  and  power  to  awe  tlie  aumil  unlc*ss  backeil  by  his  troops,  App,  p.  492. 

Khood'khast.  Mr.  Boulderson^s  description  of  the  tenure  of  land  by  a  khood-khast  ryot, 
and  the  consequence  of  attempts  to  eject,  Crawjurd,  App.  p.  38. 

KhylooTn    See  '  Maha  Chund.* 

Khyrpoor,  Chief  of.  Treaty  with  Meer  Rooslum  Khan,  chief  of  Khyrpoor,  engaging  for 
frietidship  ;  not  to  covet  possessions  of  the  other  ;  use  of  the  Indus  and  roads  of  Scinde 
^n'antcil  to  the  British  (jovernment  for  the  merchants  of  Hindoostan;  statement  of 
duties  to  be  furnished,  and  traders  not  to  sutler  hiuderanco  in  trausacting  their  business, 
App.  p.  032. 

Kooar  Purtaub  Sing.  Form  of  a  sutuiud  to  be  granted  to  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing,  under  the 
seal  and  signature  of  the  Uovernor- general  in  Council,  reciting  the  possession  of  certain 
lands  by  the  father  of  Kooar,  and  the  unequal  disposition  of  his  property  at  his  death, 
rendering  all  his  sons  independent  of  eacii  other ;  necessary  interposition  of  the  British 
Govemmcuit,  recognisuig  Kooar  as  the  tucoenor  of  his  fatlier,  and  confimaing  him  in 

Eossession  of  his  father's  iagbire,  on  condition  of  his  making  suitable  provision  for  his 
rothers  and  sisters  and  their  families,  and  reciting  the  deUvery  of  an  ikamameh  by 
Kooar,  binding  hinuclf,  among  other  lliiugs>  to  leave  to  his  younger  brothers  the  unmo- 
lested possession^  during  their  life^time,  of  certain  lauds  thereinafter  particulariied ; 
ceruiu  lands  specified  iu  the  schedule  to  the  tannud  granted  to  Kooar  Purtaub  Sing  and 
his  heirs  in  perpeluity^  rent^free^tn  poeseuion  of  whwh  thej  will  not  bo  molested  so  long 
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ai  they  remftki  obedient ;  mutual  duties  of  Rooar  Puttaub  Sing' and  of  hb'tabjeets,  A^. 

KOO — LAU.         p^  5gg Schedule  of  the  villaget  granted  by  the  sunnud,  App.  p.  587. 

Koobhar.    See  '  Rana  Bhoot  Sing/ 

Kotah,  Flourishing  condition  of  this  province^  which  has  been  remarked  by  every  EngKah 
traveller,  Cratrfurd,   App.  p.  38— Embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 

British  Government,  Jones,  App.  p.  Sl'i Attempts  to  form  a  separate  principality  for 

the  regent  of  Kotah  ;  failure  of  the  negotiation^  Jones,  App.  p.  312. 

See  also  '  Maha  Rao  Omed  Sing.* 

Kurrum  Sing.  Sunnud  to  Rajali  Kurrum  Sing  of  Putteala,  for  pergunnahs,  Mahala,  &c. 
under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  recitiw  theoo-operation 
of  the  rajah  with  his  troops,  conferring  certain  pergunnahs  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever^ 
with  the  sayer  duties  and  rit^^hts  and  appurtenances^  in  exchange  for  a  certain  nuazerana  ; 
British  Government  to  protect  and  support  the  rajah  in  the  possession  of  his  territory  ; 
rajah  to  take  possession  under  this  sunnud,  but  not  to  encroach  on  land  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  pergunnahs  enumerated ;  in  case  of  war^  rajah,  on  requisition,  to  furnish  troops 
and  beegarahs ;  to  do  justice,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  ryots ;  ryots  to  consider  toe 
rajah  their  rightful  lord,  to  obey  him,  and  pay  their  revenue  punctually ;  to  promote 
cultivation,  and  be  loyal  and  obeidient,  App.  p.  583. 

Another  sunnud  to  the  Rajah  Kurrum  Sing  for  the  thakoorae  of  Buofaaut  and  Juggut- 
gurh,  under  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Govemor-creneral,  reciting  the  co-operation  of 
the  rajah  with  his  troops,  conferring  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  certain  pergunnahs  with 
sayer  duties,  in  exchange  for  a  certain  sum  in  rupees ;  British  Government  to  protect  and 
support  the  rajah  in  possession ,  rajah  taking  possession  not  to  encroach  on  the  posses- 
sions of  another  ;  in  case  of  war,  troops  to  join  British  forces ;  mutual  duties  of  the  rajah 
and  ryots,  App.  p.  584, 

Kurtoar.     See  '  Roy  Mungrae  Dee.' 


Lahore.  Object  of  the  treaties  between  Runjeet  Singh  and  tbe  East-Iadia  Coaqway, 
M'Culloch,  App.  p.  8;  Jones,  App.  p.  184. 

Land  Revenue,  Justiiksations  of  the  alteratious  introduced  by  Colonel  Munio  into  tbe  land 
revenue  system  of  Travancore,  Jones,  App.  p.  2112. 

Laul  Aumaun  Sin^.  Translation  of  an  ikamameh  or  obligation  of  allegiance  pmented  by 
Laul  Aumaun  Sing  of  Souhawul  and  Rygown,  engaging  not  to  protect  marauders  OP  bold 
intercourse  with  them ;  to  avoid  disputes  with  the  ser^^ants  of  the  British  Govemnent ;  to 
refer  disputes  to  the  decision  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  abide  thereby  ;  to  iMke 
no  reprisals  for  past  injuries  or  seek  redress  by  force  ;  to  guard  passes  up  the  gfaauts ;  to 
prerent  marauders  from  entering  British  territories ;  to  give  notice  of  any  meditated  inva- 
sion ;  not  to  obstruct  British  troops  ascending  the  ghants>  but  to  find  guides  and  ptovi- 
sions ;  to  deliver  up  British  subjects  absconding  and  taking  refuge  in  his  territories ;  'act 
to  give  certain  rebels  shelter  or  protection,  and  to  do  other  acts  of  aUenaea  to  lilt 
British  Go\'ernment,  App.  p.  52&- — ^l^ranslation  of  a  sunnud  granted  Co  Laul  Aumaim 
Sing,  granting  him  possession  of  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  his  obediMMa^  and 
the  delivering  in  the  above  ikamameh,  App.  p.  528<—— -Statement  of  the  villiasa  a'TVippa 
Souhawul  ami  Rygown,  Talook,  Doorgunpore,  and  Beringpore,  refarred  tarn  liiaaboTa 
sunnud,  App.  p.  529. 

Laui  Shrtr,  Translation  of  an  ikamameh  or  obligation  of  allegiance  presented  by  Laal 
Shew,  Rajah  of  Cucheerah  and  Nagode,  engaging  not  to  connect  nimsalf  with  maiaoden  or 
to  afford  them  any  asylum,  and  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  then ;  not  toantariato 
disputes  with  the  sonants  of  the  British  Goi'ernment ;  to  guard  the  passes  up  Aa  gfaanta ; 
to  prevent  marauders  entering  the  British  territories ;  to  give  tiuMly  noliea  of  ~** 
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taled  invmiion ;  with  other  MigagniAtt  oCoNdmMitiii  tAMianot  to  flie  Briftnii  Gormi-  -p^ 

meiit^  App.  p.  521---«^T/miiftl<UMA  of  a  ^umtd  lo  Lmii  Smw  Raye  Siii;»  gmntu^  bim     IX^A-^MAH: 

posseesioQ  of  certain  villages  io  coosideratioD  of  his  obedioace  and  tba  delifering  in  the 
above  ikamameh,  App.  p.  5*22  l^t  of  the  villagee  mentiooed  in  the  abote  sunnud, 
App.  p.  523. 

See  also  '  Cucheerah.* 

Loans,  Objection  to  loans  from  dependent, staUaif  or  rather  onwiUiog  oonteibtttiona  eitorted 
by  fear  of  power,  from  the  destruction  of  confidciu:e .  which  they  occasion^  ridicule  by 
Ftunjeet  Sing  at  the  idea  of  gratuitous  protection »  upon  the  occasion  of  a  loan  being 
demanded ;  satisfaction  that  the  state  of  tlie  finances  enable  the  repayment  of  these  loans, 
App.  p.  466,  46f . 

Luckncnc,  Subsidiary  treaty  with  the  nabob  of^  Russell  76  Has  survived  more  vicissi- 
tudes that  any  state  with  which  the  British  Government  was  ever  connected  in  India, 
Malcolm,  App.  p.  93. 

Mac<adey^  General.    See  '  Coohm.' 

Macherry.     See  *Bhurtpore.' 

M'CuUock,  WUUam^  Esq.  (Analvab  of  his  Evidence.) — ^General  character  and  nature  of  our 
subsidiary  treaties  in  India*  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  good  ffovemment  of  the  respective 
territories  to  which  they  relate^  1—— Evil  consequences  wYuon  have  resulted,  3        '^''** 


culty  of  retracing  our  steps,  3 Different  results  of  managing  districts  through  a  dewan, 

7 In  the  case  of  Mysore  the  plan  succeeded  ;  in  the  Nizam*s  country  the  experiment 

has  not  succeeded  so  well^  7. 

Answer  to  Circular  from  Board  of  Control  relative  to  character  and  extent  of  inter* 
ference  exorcised  by  the  Elast-lndia  Company  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected  states, 

App.  p.  1 1 How  far  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  British  Indian  army  have  been 

regulated  by  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  position  and 
relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition,  with  references  to  the  foroes  belonging  to  native 
states  on   whose  aid  we  could  depend^    or  against  whose  hostilitv  we  have  to  guard, 

App.  p.  14 How  far  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  have  beea  adhered  to 

by  the  East-India  Company  in  their  conquests  in  India,  App.  p.  13— -^Good  inten- 
tions generally  of  the  Inaian  Government  in  their  proceedings  with  tna  natives,  App.  p.  14. 

What  acquisitioas  of  territory  have  been  made»  and  what  materia)  change  or  enlarge- 
ment of  our  political  relations  has  been  effseted  since  1813,  App.  p.  {^——Actual 
condition  of  the  rolatioii  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  several  states  under  its 
control,  App.  p.  5— Amount  of  military  foree  required  in  each  instance,  whether 
by  express  stipulation,  by  the  ordinary  effects  of  our  obligations,  or  as  security  against 
extraordinary  risks,  «^P-  p*  10— -Fmancial  effects  of  our  conquests  and  of  dtan^ee  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations  which  have  been  aoAde  sinee  1813,  App.  p.  12. 

Maddock,  Mr*  Memorandum  on  the  affairs  of  Oude  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Maddock,  App. 
p.  472. 

Maka  Chund.  Translation  of  a  sannud  to  Rajah  Maha  Chund,  of  Belaspore,  reciting  his 
submission  to  the  British  Government  and  ttstmg  off*  connexion  with  tne  Goorka  state ; 
confirming  him  in  possession  of  his  ancient  territory  of  Khyloor,  in  conformity  to  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Governor-general ;  and  stipulating  that  he  shall  not  ally  hima^  with 
the  Goorka  state  or  with  any  enemy  of  the  (Jompany ;  bat  to  remain  obedient ;  to  aid  the 
British  troops  with  bis  foreeH  ;  to  provide  soppliesaiid  convevance  of  baggage ;  no  tribute 
or  pecuniary  indemnification  to  be  reqninMl ;  to  pmmote  the  nappinees  and  comfort  of  his 
subjects,  .App.  p.  5*^. 
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India. 
— ^  Ma/ia  Huo  liithvn  Sing.     See  'Booadee,  Rajah  of.' 

AH— M,\L.     Maka  Hao  Omed  Sinu,     Sunimd  under  the  seal  and  ttgnature  of  the  Govemor-g«m«ral  in 
Council  to  Maha  Rao  Omeil  Sing,  of  Kotah,  grautinET  hrm  the  sovereigntjr  of  certuu 
places  and  t)ie  relinquialiDient  of  the  tribute  of  Sfaababad  due  under  the  prorisioiu  of  m 
treaty  concluded  at  Delhi,  Api).  p.  003. 
Mahala.     Sec  '  Kurrnm  Sing.' 
Mitlte.    A  French  scttlemeDt  in  India,  Mill  35. 
Mnhratta  Utateg.    States  under  the  protection  of  the   British  Government,  but  without 

Riibi^idiary   treaties.  Mill   \-2 Justification  of  the  Maliratia   war,  Jenkins  619 

Policy  of  the  wars  ivilh  these  powers,  Mnlenlm  277 Prosperous  state  of  the  Mahratta 

cedotl  provinces,  Malcolm  -17^- Disposition  of  Mahratta  chiefs  to  be  parsimonious, 

BiirinrcUl  IGi). 

Ancient  power  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  the  princes  of  these  gorenuneDts, 

(/fwc,  App.  p.  'M Causes  of  the  wars  with  these  states,  Edtnomtone,  App.  p.  32 

Court  of  Scindia  tlie  only  Mahratia  court  at  which  a  resident  should  be  kept.  Tod,  App. 
p.  SS— — Causo  and  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  war  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Jones, 

App.  p.  1(J0 Declaration  of  Lord  Hastings  at  the  close  of  this  war,  of  the  supreotacy 

of  tlio  British  power  in  India,  Joiiesy  App.  p.  15-3. 

Causes  whidi  led  to  the  decline  of  tlic  Mahratta  states,  and  to  the  Brittsb  aaccndaiicj. 
Jf'<itker,  App.  p.  3J(). 
See  also  '  PeUhiva.'     '  Scindia.' 
Malacca.     Was  ceded  by  the  Kiikg  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1824,  io  exdiangc  for  th«  Britnh 
sctElenient  of  Beucouleu  iu  Sumatra,  Hep,  p.  lU^ 
Sec  also  '  Jobore.' 
Malcolm,  Sir  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)~Opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  effect  of 

subsidiary  treaties  in  India,  *i77 >Which  tiave  been  formed  either  for  the  purpose  of 

defending  our^eWes  through  them  against  our  enemies,  or  for  maintaining  that  genenl 
tran(|uillity  which  we  pledged  ourselves  (o  protect  at  their  original  fonnBtion.  277 — '— 
Formation  of  these  alliances  with  tlie  Nizam  and  thePeishwa  on  gOing  to  war  withTippoo 

Sultann,  277 Policy  of  the  war  with  the  Mahratias  in  1802,  27? Good  restut^of 

the  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Peishwa  in  this  war,  277 £Sect  of  the  subudiiry  treatjr 

wilh  the  <iuiuowar  of  Guzerat,  277 Subsidiary  alliance  formed  for  the  protection  of 

the  Hindoo  Rajah  of  Mysore,  upon  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  277 Tnmty  with 

Nagpore,  277 With  Mulhar  llow  Holkar,  277 Necessity  has  forced  us  to  con- 
tract these  alliances,  277 Results  of  the  subsidiary  treaties,  which  bare  Iwen  vwy 

dependent  upon  the  characters  of  the  princes,  their  ministers,  sod  the  British  repmenta- 
tives  employed  at  their  courts,  277-^^Brneficial  efTi^cts  of  the  alliance  of  MhUnt  Row 

Holkar,  277 Good  conduct  of  the  native  troops  of  the  Mysore,  277 Stnteof  dM 

Nizam  before  the  formation  of  (he  subsidiary  treaty,  277. 

livil  consequences  of  the  treaty  in  this  country,  277 ^Policy  of  this  eonntry  to  inuB- 

tain  the  native  states  now  existing;  every  effort  should  be  used  to  prerent  the VbolVof 


India  becoming  subject  to  our  direct  rule,  277^— Effect  of  the  states  oflndin  Idsiiir  tWr 

ipperakBMit 
ttiw^wMM 

un  tlie  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  part  of  the  popbhtiOD,  S78-^>^w 


e  govcruments ;  dangers  which  would  result  from  the  exlinetion  of  thcippercl 
'7^— I^ffect  of  the  substitution  of  our  goremment  for  the  misrule  of  the  nktm  ~p 


Condition  of  the  ^Ialwa  provinces,  2/8 1  Prosperous  state  of  the  Muiratta  pedsd  Mb* 
vincos,  27"^— In  Gnzerat  thev  are  in  as  prosperous  a  state  as  when  the  c— IM  trtMnt 

made,  '27V Baruda  is  one  o^  the  richest  cities  inpoiutof  cunuaerciKl  aai  mommiaifitti 

of  its  extent  in  India,  '27'^  '  The  Mysore  is  iu  as  good  a  couflition'unihrourgaiHHmA 
us  it  was  under  that  of  Tippoo,  27t>— — State  of  the  Feisbw*;  owimflCili  tekvita 
in  prosperity;  cHect of  Mr. EliJiiiistune's government,  27**.      ■  Rapid iwpii  -'>••- 

place  in  the  Cuncans,  27^ No  measures    bo  essential  to  Iha  C0iift(i 


E 
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India,  as  the  advancement  of  the  natives  to  share  in  the  administration,  279 Effect  — ;— 

of  eroployinflf  them  in  Bombay  under  witnesses  g^orernment,  27*' Employment  given  to      MALCOLM. 

natives  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  concurred  fiith  witno5is  in  his  views  of  raising  them  to 

olitical  offices,  :^7^>— — liltftablishment  of  the  privileged  classics  of  the  Deccau  by  Mr. 

illphinstunc ;  good  results  which  have  followed,  27^. 

(Second  Kxaminatioii.)-^Protection  and  peace  given  by  the  British  Go vernment  must 

render  it  l>eneficial  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  a<;ricultural  cla«v<{,  '2H() Except  the 

classes  of  dpsyes,dessmookhs,  pateles,  and  others,  hereditary  district  and  village  otiicers, 
2H()—— Nature  uf  these  offices,  2M— Political  object  of  importance  to  attach  the 
superior  classes  to  our  government,  and  to  use  them  as  our  chief  instruments  for  the 
administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  2Sl         Bad  effects  of  the  systems  introduced 

by  Europeans  instead  of  the  old  government,  2bl Mass  of  cultivators  enjoy  tntn- 

quillity,  and  are  therefore  benefited  by  tlie  change,  2Sl Commercial  classes  decidedly 

benefited  by  the  introduction  of  our  rule,  281^— ^Slight  tie  either  class  have  to  the 

British  (lovernmeut,  281 Plan    in  progress  for  equalizing  the  currency;  injurious 

consequences  to  the  shroffs  or  monev- changers,  2Sl— — As  much  danger  to  be  appro- 

hendiHl  from  political  as  religious  zealots,  281 Necessity  of  placing  our  cljief  reliance 

on  our  military  force.  2Sl Necessity  of  deference  to  the  higher  classes  in  India,  in 

order  to  avoid  frequent  revolts,  281 — — Ophiion  of  witness  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
native  princes  when  left  to  tliemselves,  with  reference  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
classes,  282 Consequences  of  any  attempts  to  injure  ryots,  282. 

No  system  for  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue  more  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to 
cultivators,  than  that  established  under  native  administrations  in  India,  282 Oppres- 
sion of  agricuhurists  by  Jeswunt  Row  Ilolkar  and  tlie  Pindarees,  283— Connection 
between  the  bankers  of  India  (of  the  sect  of  Jain),  however  scattered,  who  always  act 

as  a  biniy,  2^2^— Bovahs  are  also  a  numerous  and  united  commercial  class,  282 

On  account  of  the  complete  change  in  our  situation  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  recon- 
stniction  of  our  local  rule  is  necessary,  28*1^— Inexpedient,  both  in  a  financial  and 
political  point  of  view,  to  continue  to  administer  India  by  the  multiplicity  of  European 
officers  hitherto  employed,  2**5— Local  checks  on  governors  of  provinces  no  longer 
practicable,  285        -No  war  Iihs  ever  been  undertaken  which  mii^ht  lia\e  been  avoided, 

28G Effect  of  the  establishment  of  our  supremacy  on  our  military  reductions,  287 

Consequence  of  the  defensive  bystem  on  our  military  expenses,  287,  288 Salutary 

influence  of  the  maxims  of  our  Government  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  280 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  provinces  of  Kattywar  ami  Cutch  administration  of  justice,  2^.)! 

Now  placed  under  tlie  authority  of  the  political  commissioners  of  Guzerat,  21)1 

Cutch  is  governed  by  a  prince  who  is  the  liead  of  the  Jarajah  tribe  of  Kajpoots,  2*Jl 
Since  the  subsidiary  alliance,  this  province  in  a  comparative  state  of  tranquillity,  21)1 

Value  of  this  country  from  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  by  8team-boat<(,  291 
Opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  eligibility  of  establishing  a  government  of  Central  India,  2112. 

Answer  to  Circular  from  Board  of  Control  relative  to  cliaracter  and  extent  of  tlie 
interference  exercised  by  the  East-Imlia  Company  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  protected 
states,  Ajpp.  p.  94— — llow  tlie  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Indian  army  have  been 
regulateu  by  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  position 
with  reference  to  the  forces  beloncing  to  native  states  on  whose  aid  we  could  depend^  or 
against  whom  we  have  to  guard/ App.  p.  101  How  far  the  principles  of  justice  and 
expediency  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  East-India  Company  in  their  conquests  in  India, 
App.  p.  104« 

Acquimtions  of  territory  muoo  1813,  App.  p.  91         Actual  condition   of  the  Indian 

government  with  the  several  states  under  its  control,  App.   p.  92 Military  force 

required  by  the  effects  of  our  obligatioiiB  u  security  against  extraordinary  risks,  App. 
p.  M—— Financial  effccte  of  the  oonqoesti  and  dianget,  &c.  of  our  political  rdations 
since  1813,  App.  p.  100. 
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— -  His  opuuoQB  OS  to  the  pulicv  of  coDtiouinff  Lo  soi-erB  dteyitwidJOT rtatwiaa utjrutfH, 

A1.~MIL<.         Jijii  02 Extract  fram  a  Minute  by  Sir  Jolm  &I«lcoIlii,  o.  c.  ■.)  Geienwr  of  BoBifsy. 

dated  aOth  November  1830,  App.  p.  400,  -        •» 

Malwo  Statet.     Native  sutea  under  the  protfction  of  the  Briliih  Gtymnamai,  but  wi^Hl'irt 

subsidiary  treaties.  Mill  1 1 CondUioa  of  the  Malwa  p-ofipow,  Maioolm  278-  - 

See  also  '  Shujohut  Khan.' 
Malioa  anH  Sirkintt.  TranslBtinn  of  an  ittltab-nan^,  «ddi«ne<I  to  th»  chief  of  -tfi* 
country  of  Malwa  and  Sirhiiid  on  this  lide  the  river  Sullege,  cagafing  to  seeun  jlb« 
country  from  the  control  of  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sin^;  country  to  b«  sxempted  (jAmu 
pocimiary  tribute  to  the  British  Gorvniment:  cbiefii  to  exercise  the  Mme '  ngfatr  and 
authority  within  their  own  pouessions  which  the^  emoytd  before  the^  were  ttkea  onder 
the  British  protection ;  nec«M«rtes  lo  be  supplied  Bntiih  Forees  inarchtn|r  throu^  the 
country  for  the  general  welfare  ;  diisfs  with  their  forees  to  join  the  Britiflh  annr  in  lapel- 


hng  enemies  ;  European  articles  brought  bv  merchants  from  eastern  districts  we  tfa«  use 
of  the  array  to  pass  without  molestation  or  demand  of  duty  ;  horns  purchased  for  oaralry 
rr^imenls  to  pass  witliout  molestation  or  demand  of  duty,  App.  p.  o26. 

Translation  of  a  sunnud  ^nted  to  the  chiefs  of  Matwa  and  Siriiiud  on  this  side  the 
river  Sutleg'e,  recilin<;;  the  above  ittilah-namch,  and  disclaiiniii»  inteirtlon  of  the  Aitish 
Govoniment  to  pay  attention  to  the  complaiuts  of  certain  zemindars,  but  to  leave  the 
zemindars  to  exercise  tlioir  oivn  authority  in  their  own  possessions ;  but  In  ease  of  fotdble 
disposses>tion,  restitiition  to  be  made,  App.  p.  560. 

Manvfacturvs.  Manufactures  of  Chandcli,  and  Runnode,  and  Cashmere  nt  fast  lotiiy  their 
influence,  and  giving  way  to  Norwich,  Tod,  App.  p.  78. 

liautU/hund,  Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Maunbhund  of  Boojye,  on  sonditioa'  of 
maintaiiiin^fivebecgarahH;  to  maintain  roads  through  the  thakooraM ;  DiuacfaDarmitted; 
to  join  with  troops  iu  case  of  tvar,  App.  p.  561. 

Marnudem.  Engagements  in  subsidiary  treaties  that  subaidiary  power  aball  not  bold  wy 
inlcrcoursa  with  marauders,  App,  p.  GOU.  ,  .' 

Mauritiut,  Captured  by  the  British  uader  the  admiustralioB  of  Lord  Mioto,  Jomu, 
App.  p.  159.  ■.  '. 

Mea^rement  of  Land.  Loss  to  the  Government  from  the  receipt  of  bribes  by  anHfla  i^ 
the  presidency  of  Oudc,  upon  the  measurement  of  land,  App,  p.  490. 

Mecca.  Manner  in  whidi  the  vast  sums  expended  in  the  Bilgrimage  t9  Mecca  durn^  tk* 
Mogul  Empire,  was  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  India,  fViMtr,  App.  p.  34>5. 

Meer  Khan.    Manner  in  which  the  political  stats  of  ladM  is  affected.by  the  procwdil^ af 
the  Pindarriea,  but  more  especially  of  Mecr  Kbon;  he  is  actuated  by  a  rancor 
to  the  British  power ;  manner  in  which  we  are  restricted  from  iiitaiuring  in  e 
of  the  treaties  with  Sindia  and  Holkar,  Jonet,  App.  p.  31S. 

Sec  also  '  Khyrpoor.*  . 

Mvhcniirft  Hingh  Teeka.  Sunnud  granted  Lieutenant  KosSj  confirming  to  Mefamdra  Siu^ 
and  liis  descendants,  the  Rajah  uf  Bussahir,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  oootributKn 
tuwanls  defraying  the  expense  of  the  force  maintained  by  tbe  Itritiih  G <j ti'mmcnt  fur  tlie' 
preservation  oftlie  safely  and  tranquillity  of  the  protected  Hill  Stales  ;  rertain  furls  re- 
tained by  the  British  Government  as  commodious  stations  for  its  proli-ctin"  ftrrec  ;  arrange- 
mcuti  nith  regard  to  certain  thakooraees  incorporated  with  the  Bu.uahir  Kajah  pniiinM 
to  Ili4>  Goorka  invasion  to  be  maintained ;  other  thakooraees  declared  bdependeut  of  all 
but  tlie  paramount  authority  of  the  British  Government ;  troops  tn  co-oprnite  withB""'^*' 
force  un  rc<iuisition  ;  beegarahs  to  be  ftinibbed  when  n^M  for,  for  tiip  c 
roads  throughout  the  country,  App.  p.  594. 

Mtiiiari/  Goceriumenl.     Military  bnuidi  of  < 
generally  the  best  administeradi  ItuftfUt£ 
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Mditdfy  Power,  Ituogtioe  of  deprhin^  our  dliei  in  India  of  eteiy  vettigB  cf  miCtaiy  power, 
Jonet,  App.  p.  27o. 

MUl^  James,  Esq  .  (Analysis  ofhis  Eyidence.) — ^Native  states  with  which  subsidiary  alliances 
exist,  12—- — !Nattre  states  under  the  proteetion  of  the  British  Goremment,  but  without 
subsidiary  treaties.  I^-^— Sutes  not  under  British  protection,  6— —Situation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Seiks,  13 Northern  frontier  of  our  Indian  poMenioiiB,  16— —>- Depen- 
dence of  Sciudia  upon  tba  Bufflish  Govemmant^  17*— —Political  situation  of  the  subsicuary 

.    princes,  19«— Nepaul  and  Ava  are  foreign  states  out  of  India,  20  ■■   ■  Ambassador  ut 
Persia,  21         Dutch  and  French  aettlenieats  iq  India,  25— ^Danish  settlement,  26- 
Extent  of  the  trade  at  Siogapoor,  28— — Batavia  would  have  been  more  expensiye  as  a 
settlement  than  it  ia  worthy  3a«— -—Frontier  of  India,  ease  of  ita  defence,  35— -<6ad  effect 
of  the  subsidiary  system  upon  tbs  weU-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  26— Nature  of 

fovernment  in  India  by  (fewan,  40— -^Instructions  from  this  country,  both  from  the  India 
louse  and  British  Govemmeot,  have  been  unceasing  to  prevent  aggrandizement  by  con- 
quest, 42 Anxiety  of  residents  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  people;  difficulty  of 

ootaining  information,  45. 

Carelessness  of  Indians  generally  as  to  the  power  by  which  they  are  governed,  48 
The  point  as  to  Indian  government  ia,  whether  the  immediate  government  of  the  Com- 
pany is  better  than  the  intermediate  or  virtual  government,  49  Country  of  the  Pin- 
darrees,  who  were  extirpated  b^  Lord  Hastings,  50— «Scindia's  connexion  with  them,  52 
Nature  of  the  Northern  Circars,  5^- — Which  were  among  the  earliest  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  60— ^Opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  to  the  policy  of  coutinuii^  to 
govern  the  subsidiary  states  as  at  present,  62«— -Witnesses  opinion  on  the  same  subject, 

62 The  whole  government  and  revenue  of  India  should  be  taken  'pensions  allowed  to 

the  native  princes  as  soon  aa  the  arrangement  could  be  made,  65— ^-Exactions  at  present 
practised  in  raising  the  revenue  ;  odium  attaching  to  England  therefrom,  68        Oppres- 

»ion  caused  by  assignment  of  revenue  to  natives  for  debt,  71 Importance  attached  by 

princes  of  India  to  the  shadow  of  majesty  they  are  left  to  enjoy,  72. 

Minister  of  Native  Princes.  Opinion  on  the  interference  of  the  choice  of  dewan  or  minister 
of  native  princes;  cases  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised,  Janes,  App.  p.  260. 

Minio,  Lord.     See  '  Gude,  Province  of.* 

Mirzapore,  Nature  of  the  connexion  with  the  rajah  of  Rewah,  1812,  on  the  incursion  of 
the  Pindarries  into  the  Company*s  territory,  Janes,  App.  p.  158. 

Mapd.  State  of  that  prince ;  question  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  made  by  the 
E^t- India  Company  with  him,  Crawfurd,  App.  p.  39. 

Mokasak,     See  *  Bhow  Ram  Chandar  BuUar/ 

Manopolies.  Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties,  that  monopoly  of  the  produce  of  the  states 
shall  not  be  {panted,  App.  p.  601. 

Moarsaum.     Prosperity  of  the  native  government  at,  Crawfttrd,  App.  p.  37- 

Muchtanpare  Munree.    See  '  Nepaul,  Rajah  of.* 

Mulkargark.    See  *  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  Bullar.* 

Mmmro,  Colonel  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Resident  at  Travancore  and  Cochin  for  ten 
years,  190        Subsidiary  alliances  appear  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen  our  military 

and  political  power  in  India,  191 And  promoted  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 

Myaoie,  19^— -DiflBeultiea  in  which  the  departments  of  the  state  of  Travancore  were 

involved  when  witnev  was  appointed  resident,  193 Changes  which  were  introduced 

in  coMeaueoce  of  witiiess*a  suggestions,  200 While  the  influence  of  the  resident  was 

employed*  affaifi  went  on  well ;  since  that  has  been  withdrawn,  affairs  have  relapsed  into 

their  former  sUte,  204 Dates  and  nature  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  with  Travancore, 

206— 21&^-— Only  in  cases  of  great  emergency  that  residenU  should  assume  the  direct 
WMiMgement  of  affiun,  221,  2jS- — Sobndiary  system  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 

eodaiyriiy  the  security  of  the  British  Oovemment,  226 Ryotwar  system  of  hind 
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preraiU  in  Travancore,  227— ^Subtidiary  system  is  calculated  to  ooeasioii  niagoTernniMit 

UN— MUS.  unless  corrected  by  the  influence  of  the  British  resident,  229,  230. 

Witness  was  obliged  to  take  char^  of  the  internal  administration  of  Codiin,  S4&-    — 

Oppressive  nature  of  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  Company,  244 — 249 liwirrectioDs  to 

which  the  country  had  continually  been  subject  were  the  only  remedv  against  the  opprea- 
sions  and  exactions  of  the  Government,  253— ^Insurrection  now  less  Hkely  to  occur, 

because  the  Government  is  supported  by  the  British  power,  254 Insurrection,  formerly 

the  only  remedy  of  the  people,  is  now  hopeless,  255^-^UsageB  of  the  state  c^  Nalra, 

where  property  is  inheritea  through  the  females  entirely,  260 British  residents  in  Tra- 

vancore  and  Cochin  were  employed  in  ship-building  and  private  trade,  266'— General 

good  conduct  of  British  residents  towards  the  natives,  268- Great  improvement  in  the 

commerce  and  agriculture  of  these  provinces  during  witness's  reudence,  27K 
.V»Rro,  Colonel.     Answer  to  Circular  from  Board  of  Control  relatire  to  character  »ik1 
extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  internal  aflTaira 
of  the  protected  stales,  App.  p.  63 — —How  far  the  strength  and  distributitHi  of  the 
Indian  army  have  been  regulated  by  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  our  political 

f)Osition,  with  reference  to  forces  belonging  to  native  States,  &&,  A[^.  p.  65  How 
ar  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  have  been  adhered  to  by  toe  Eut-Intfia  Com- 
pany in  their  conquests  in  India,  App.  p.  &>-^ .Acquisitions  of  territory  made,  and  change 
or  enlargement  of  our  relations  since  1813,  App.  p.  6% Financial  effiicta  of  the  con- 
quests, and  of  the  changes  and  eulargements  of  our  political  relations,  which  have  been 
made  since  1S13,  App.  p.  65. 
Munro,  Sir  Thomai,    Extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  on  the 

objections  to  the  employment  of  a  subsidiary  force,  M'CvUoch,  App.  p.  1 1 IXfficul- 

ties  surmounted  by  him  in  the  war  in  India,  iu  18 1 7.  Jonet,  App.  p.  Ifilf^^^Eztraet  from 
a  report  of  Colonel  Munro,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  state  of  Travancora 
had  been  conducted,  previous  to  his  undertaking  the  administration  of  the  goveroment, 
Junes,  App.  p.  290— —Justification  of  the  alterations  introduced  by  ColoneiMunro  into 

the  land  revenue  system  of  Travancore,  Jones,  App.  p.  292 His  opinion  in  1799  upon 

the  evils  attending  the  double  governments  of  Oude  and  Tanjore ;  also  upon  the  crila 
attending  a  subsidiary  force,  App.  p.  463. 

Murdert.     See  *  Crime.' 

Murderert.     Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  for  delivery  up  of  murderen  lakinf  rcAige  in 

the  territories  of  allied  powers,  App.  p.  600. 

Mutcat,  Imaum  of.  The  Company  have  treaties  with  the  Imaum  of  Muaent  forcn^nar- 
cial  purposes,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  pmiey ;  in  order  to  aaBnie  tlw 
fulmmeot  of  the  provisions  of  these  treaties,  the  Company  have  ostablUed  poUtioil 
agents  ;  suggestion  that  a  native  agent  at  Muscat,  or  a  European  merafaut  m  toawl, 
with  one  or  Two  cruisers,  would  do  all   that  is  necessary,  at  a  conaidenbly  i'~  '  '-'-' 

expense.  Rep.  p.  104 No  change  has  taken  place  hi  ow  engaeeinenti  with 

interference  having  been  carefully  avoided,  Mcdcotm,  App.  p.  40£ 

Sket(4i  of  the  articles  proposed  by  Capt.  Mor-^l^y  <•>  iiii  IIigliii<-4t  tlx-  Imaum  of  Mui 
for  the  prevention  of  the  foreign  slave  tn       ;  extcnial  tratfic  in  tlnves  to  cease ;  Imaodl' 
vessels  convicted  of  being  engaged  in  the  i      e    -ade  to  be  conftfcat(>d  ;  seamm  not  ffivii^ 
notice  within  three  months  after  i  of  rnyxge  lu  be  punished  :  British  subjects 


engaged  therein  to  be  gins  up ;  v  is  roi  i  trading  in  slaves  within  inuticalar  Uatltt  to 
be  seized ;  Ireatv  to  be  publiabea,  App.  6  6— Fourth  articte  siibsttiuted  fur  the 
fourth  article  of  the  above,  the  latter  nav       bi  en  objertM  to  by  (he  imaum :  rsaiilenccs 


for  consuls  to  be  provided  for  epprehew  glish  Bubj^cH  •■n^i^vd  in  itn-  sUr*  imilf, 

App.  p.  607—- .Additional  reauiaition  by  CapL  Alon^y  to  the  liuaum  reUtira  u> 

the  seizure  of  Arabs' ships  tndtlig '~  ~  ■*   '"  •- ••■  -      --■•   -      -  "•      -  -  • 

the  Imaum,  App.  p.  607.- 


Mffsore*    Plau  of  masaf  enmit  by  defr«a  under  Pooueah  suoooMfult  M'CuUock  7 

Subsidiary  treaties  procnoted  tho  protperiiy  of  tbe  Mysore^  J/imro  192 Subsidiary     MYS-^—NAGL 

treaty  formed  for  toe  protection  of  the  Hindoo  R^jab  of  Mysore^  upon  the  death  of 
Tiupoo  Sultaun^  JUalcolm  277— *— 6<K>d  conduct  of  the  natire  troops  of  the  Mysore, 

Malcolm  277 ^In  as  good  a  condition  under  our  Government  as  it  was  under  that  of 

Tippoo,  Malcolm  278— ^ood  govemmeot  under  the  dewan  systemj  Baillie  590 
Agreement  of  the  Company  to  maintain,  and  of  the  rajah  to  receive^  troops  for  the 

defence  of  his  dominions^  Ja'CuUoch,  App.  p.  7 ^This  kingdom  is  a  striking  example 

of  the  evils  arisuig  from  the  mixed  government  wliich  prevails  in  the  protected  states, 
Crattfurd,  App.  p.  35        Opinion  of  Sir  T.  Munro  on  the  conseouences  of  this  treaty, 

Cratrfurd,  App.  p.  35 Nature  of  our  treaties  with  thisstate^  Edmonstone,  App.  p.  50 

EfTect  of  our  treaties  with  Mysore^  and  management  of  our  residents  at  that  court, 

Barnwall,  App.  p.  61  State  of  our  connexion  with  this  government;  conduct  of  the 
rajah;  revolt  of  his  subjects  ;  our  military  interference,  Jenkins,  App.  p.  126. 

Agreement,  1799,  for  the  support  of  the  family  of  Hyder  Ali  Khan  ;  amount  to  be 

appropriated  for  this  purpose,  Jones,  App.  p.  171- Condition  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore  ; 

subsidies  allowed  him;  treaties  with  the  East-India  Company, /onf#,  App.   p.  1/5 
Treaties  formed  during  the  government  of  Lord  Wellesley,  Jones,  App.  p.  ^06-— Inter- 
ference of  the  East^India  Company  with  the  affairs  of  the  Mysore,  having  for  its  object 
the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  mditary  administration  of  that  state,  J  ones  ^  App.  p.1i85 

Extracts  from  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in 

Council  at  Ben^,  relative  to  political  transactions  with  the  state  of  Mysore,  App. 
p.  38H — —Opinion  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  1817,  that  the  evils  of  the  subsidiarv 
system  will  remain  in  opera^n  in  Mysore,  from  the  bad  character  of  the  rajah ;  bis 
prodigality  and  dissipation ;  detested  by  his  subjects,  App.  p.  463'*— Evils  of  the 
subsidiary  system  therein  recorded  in  an  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  181 7j  App. 
p.  4()3. 

See  also  *  Rajah  of  Mysore/ 

\agode.     See  '  Cuchecrah.* 

Nagpore.  Government  of,  better  than  the  Nizam*s,  but  not  so  well  as  the  Peishwa*s, 
Hussell  126— —Treaty  with,  Malcolm  277 — —State  of  engagement  with'  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1826,  and  revised  1829,  M*Cullock,  App.  p.  9—^ 
Conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Nagpore  after  the  flight  of  Appa  Sahib>  1817,  Jones,  App. 

p.  168 Treaties   concluded   with  this  state,   1816,   Jones,  App.   p.  179.  236 - 

Extracts  from  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
at  Bengal,  relative  to  political  transactions  with  the  state  of  Nagpore,  Apn.  p.  379 
Of  interference  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  affairs  of  this  state,  havii^  for  its 
object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  that  country,  Jones, 
App.  p.  298. 

\agpore.  Rajah  of.  Treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  reciting  breaches  of  a  former 
treaty,  and  cause  of  the  present ;  articles  of  the  former  treaty  not  contrary  to  the  present 
are  confirmed ;  title  of  the  rajah  and  certain  ceremonies  and  dignities  relunouishea ;  ooi^ 
respondence  with  foreign  states  only  to  be  carried  on  through  the  British  resiaent ;  number 
and  disposal  of  British  troops  in  the  rajab*s  territories  to  rest  with  the  British  Government; 
certain  territories  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  British ;  manner  in  which  exchanfes 
to  be  made  of  those  territories;  territories  of  the  rajah  during  his  non-age  governed  by 
tlie  British ;  administration  thereof  now  given  up  to  the  nyah ;  troops  of  the  rajah  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British ;  certain  territories  to  remain  under  the.  superintendence  of 
the  British,  revenue  accounts  being  submitted  to  the  rajah ,  period  at  which  territories 
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■  '   ■.    , ,  to  be  p1ac«d  under  the  manegeroent  of  the  rajah  ;  mBitagetnent  of  tho  rajah's  territories 

A I — N  A  f .  to  be  conducted  under  the  adtice  oT  the  British  ;  extra  expense  of  uecesBary  hoslilitin  to 

be  burne  by  the  rsjah  ;  in  the  event  of  any  apprehension  of  diminution  of  revenue,  terri- 
tories  to  be  resumed  by  the  British  ;'  proceedittgs  to  be  taken  in  that  event ;  account  of 
revenues  to  be  rendered  the  rajah  -  certain  lands  to  be  annexed  to  the  Britirii  reaidency, 
and  Government  to  keep  up  neceasary  works  for  rendering  theni  agood  military  position ; 
pasture  land  to  be  provided  for  troops ;  British  Gotemraeat  to  garrison  fortrcasei,  and 
Company's  officers  and  troops  to  have  in<rress  and  egress ;  rajah  to  collect  Brinjarriea  and 
store  grain  when   called   on,  for  supply  of  troops,  App.   p.  620— 6*24-^— Schedule  of 

cessions  to  the  British  Government  under  the   above   treaty,  App.  p.  624 Revised 

engagement  between  the  Company  and  the  rajah,  modifyii^  and  altering  certain  articles  iii 
the  above  treaty,  App.  p.  02G. 
See  also  '  ^ooata.' 

Ntura.    Usseea  of  the  state  of  NaJrs,  tvhere  property  b  inberiletl  through  lbs  femalva 
entirely,  Munro  260. 

Nttkttdee  Money.     See  '  Rupees.' 

Natives  of  India.     Are  worse  off  under  subsidiary  treaties  than  before  we  interfered.  Mill 

3C,  37 Care  very  little  by  whom  they  are  governed,  3/iy^4S— -Eligibility  of  adroittine 

them  to  participate  m  the  guvernmeut  of  India,  Ruttell  140  —  No  measure  so  essential 
to  the  guud  ofovernmoiit  of  India  as  the  advancement  of  the  natives  to  a  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration, Malcolm  279-—  —Effect  of  employing  natives  in  Bombay  under  witnesd's  govern- 
ment, Malcolm  270— — ^Em[>loyment  ^ven  to  natives  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  con- 
curred with  witness  in  his  views  of  raising  them  to  political  offices,  Malcolm  27P  -^ 
Establishment  of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan,  oy  Mr.  Elphinstone  ;  good  results 

which  have  followed,  Malcolm  '270 Advantages  enjoyed  by  natives  under  British 

Government,  Bayley  309. 

Popularity  which  has  attended  the  admission  of  natives  of  respeetalHlily  to  a  share  in 
tlie  civil  administration  of  affairs  in  India,  iJlote,  App.  p.  22— —Native  agents  would  be 
infinitely  cheaper  than  Europeans  ;  hardly  a  branch  of  government  in  which  they  might 
not  be  extensively  employed,  Ituttell,  App.  p.  143,  144  ■■Effect  which  the  more  general 
fmplo)-ment  of  natives  would   have  in   tlie  diminishing  the  expense  of  our  European 

establishments,  Huitell,   App.  p.   144 Reasons  why,  as  foreign  rulere,  we  cannot 

elevate  tlie  natives  of  India  to  a  level  with  their  conquerors,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  407— ^ 
'Ilieir  anxiety  for  distinction  ;  necessity  of  granting  them  all  public  distinction  that  nn 

be  given  with  safety,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  407 ^Employment,  and  means  of  distlDi 

themselves  in  the  public  service,  should  be  early  afforded  to  the  higher  classes,  M , 

App.  p.  408  Evils  of  natives,  of  whatever  rank  and  talents,  being  excluded  from  trtrf 
;ivenue  of  distinction  and  honour ;  extraordinary  anomaly  of  the  Company's  gofenanent 
in  entrusting  natives  with  arms,  employing  them  freely  in  defence  of  the  eountij',  and  yet 
excluding  them  from  every  participation  in  civil  rights,  Widker,  App.  p.  334. 

Satiiea.     See   also  ' Bankers.'     '  Government  of  India.*     '  Justice,  Adminiitratlon  df.' 
'  Offices.' 

Satire  Puncet.    Political  utuation  of  the  subsidiary  princes.  Mill  Vi;   Parntcatl  146 
^^— Importance  attached  by  native  princes  of  India  to  the  shadow  of  majesty  they  are  \ttt 
to  enjoy.  Mill  72-^~State  of  native  princes  usxler  subsidiary  system,  Karntralt  IP? 
Interference  with  the  people  of  India  cannot  be  carried  on  with  benefit  to  the  peasants, 

unless  princes  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  Government  of  India,  Bamual/  l65 Of 

interference  in  the  afTairs  of  allied  and   protected  states,  Jones,  .^pp.  p.  2IS-^— hller- 

fercnce  in  cases  of  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  Jonet,  App.  p.  '249 Dispmiiion  of 

the  native  princes  to  turn  tfieir  connexion  with  the  British  Goremmeni  to  (he  best  ad- 
vantage, Cloir,  .^pp.  p.  120^— -Consequences  to  the  people  of  bur  military  jwOtect ton 
and  inteiference  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  natiTe  gorcramenrs,  Cmvptrd,  Am. 
p.  33,  34 Stipends  paid  to  native  princes,  their -rehtf  "     -  ■-*■■■■  *— • 


I.     Siinnudj^ntcd  to  Naumdhur  Khan,  trhiefof  Pindarries,  reciting  per- 
lim  by  the  Goveruor-gcnenil  to  remain  at  Maliva,  in  consideration  or  his 
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toriet  are  incorporated  with  the  Britiiih  possessions^  or  traiisf#rred  to  other  families,  . 

Ibl7-1^#   1827-28,  App.  p.  180— ^Prupositiou  for  restoring  the  adniiuistratioii  entire     NAT— NEP. 
into  the  hands  of  naliie  princes,  and  la  attach  them  rather  as  allies  tbau  reluctant  de- 
pendents;  manner  in  which  it  wuidd  cause  a  certain  atAgnioutatiou  of  clear  reveutie, 
H  alker,  App.  p.  'S^\. 

J%\itire  States,  Names  of  utire  slates  not  under  British  protection  ;  of  those  with  which 
ciibsidiarv  treaties  exist ;  and  of  those  undxa-  British  protection,  but  without  subsidiary 
treaties,  kep.  p.  103. 

\aumdhur  Khan. 
iiii.^^on  given  him 

t>(irlY  Aurrondpr  and  fbrmer  sorviccsrand  imder  stipulation  to  reside  with  his  family  and 
de]>eiidei)ts  ut  Bhopaiil,  and  to  be  siibonlinute  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nawaub,  granting 
him  an  annual  stipend  in  expectation  (f  future  good  cunduct,  App.  p.  596. 

.\awMi  Khhwur.  Tranfilation  of  the  ikarnumeh  of  Nawul  Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  Bherit 
J  tie  (*hobi*y>  reciting  the  breach  uf  a  funnf*r  ikarnameh  and  resumption  of  the  fortress  of 
(-alin^tT  by  the  British  Government,  and  engat^incr  to  abstain  from  friendly  intercourse 
witli  rebel  chiefs  ;  not  to  enter  into  disputes  with  chiefs  obedient  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  to  refer  disputes  arising  at  their  instigation  to  the  decision  of  the  British 
<jovenmient ;  to  guard  passes  of  the  ghauts  against  marauders ;  to  give  notice  of  medi- 
tated invasion  ;  to  furnisli  guides  and  supplies  to  British  troops  ascending  the  ghauts  ; 
io  H'side  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  jaghire,  and  not  elsewhere  without  leave  of  the 
British  (lovernment ;  to  have  uo  connexion  or  give  shelter  to  any  marauders ;  to  give  up 
subjects  abscoiuling  from  the  British  Government ;  icmindars  of  villages  to  be  responsible 
for  robberies  on  travellers ;  munlerers  and  criminals  to  be  <^ven  up  ;  and  to  do  other 

acts  of  obedience,  App.  p.  ^>(j4 ^Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  the  Chobey  Nawul 

Kishwur  and  the  relict  of  Bherit  Jue  Chobey,  granting  tliem  possession  of  certain  villages 
in  consiileration  of  their  obeditMice  and  having  delivered  in  the  above  ikanjameh  ;  also 
list  of  rilia^es  referred  to  Uierein,  App.  p.  .006  Draft  of  a  simnud  to  Chobey  Nawul 
Kishore,  reciting  the  joint  interest  of  Chobey  Nawul  Kishore  and  the  widow  of  Bhurtjoo 
Chobey  ni  certain  lai.<is,  and  their  a^ifreement  to  hold  their  shares  under  a  joint  sunnud  ; 
and  recitin<:  diflereiices  between  them,  and  that  tlie  widow  had  solicited  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  her  fuvn  share;  consequent  division  of  the  property,  and  rights  and  duties  of 
the  said  Chobey  Nawul  Kishore  and  his  subjects,  App.  p.  594^— -List  of  tlie  villages 
forming  the  separate  jaghires  of  the  widow  of  Bhurtjoo  Chobey,  App.  p.  594. 

.Vffpy.     .Advantages  of  a  navy  as  attached  to  the  East-India  Company  in  India,  Malcolm, 

App.  p.  101 Reasons  for  a  local  navy  being  of  more  service  toau  the  emplovment  of 

kiiiii's  ships,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  10*2 Important  assistance  derived  by  Sir  Archibald 

(  ampbell  during  the  Birmese  war  from  tlie  active  exertions  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  also 
from  the  (^omiiany*s  marines,  Jones,  App.  p.  166, 

SepauL  Intercourse  of  tlie  Company  is  principally  of  a  commercial  nature  where  they 
iiave  a  resilient  establislied;  opinion  of  one  witness  that  the  resident  might  be  withdrawn, 
the  intercourse  bein«;  kept  up  ny  occasional  special  envoys,  which  would  relieve  the  Com- 
pany from  considerable  annual  expense,  Rep.  p.  104. 

The  threatening  and  commanding  posit  iim  which  the  Nepaulese  held  along  the  whole 
northern  frontier  before  the  war  which  broke  out  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings,  is  defeated  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  war ;  the  Nepaulese  are  con- 
liiied  on  three  sides  by  our  territory,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  so 
Uiat  diey  are  completely  enclosed,  and  hare  no  power  of  acting  beyond  their  own  terri- 
ttiry.  Rep.  p.  lOj. 

Nature  of  the  conncclian  between  Nepaul  and  tlie  Indian  (lOTermneDtt  Gardner  413 
•Nature  of  their  goTeriiment,  Gardner  427        State  of  the  peaiautry^  who  can  be 


bought  and  add,  Gardmsr  430— —Manner  in  which  British  territories  are  secured  against 
the  danger  which  fonaerly  ei^iatcd  from  the  J^ftpaul  state,  Gmr^^er  438-^— State  of  the 
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J    ■_  NepHul  army  and  their  discipline,  Gardner  447— —Education  atnon^  the  natives,  Gardner 

'^7. — MTZ.  451 Administration  of  justice,  Gardner  454— Of  public  works,  Gardner  455 

Of  agriculture,  Garc/nrr  43i> — —Of  commerce  and  climate,  GaK{«er457, 462— —TVeaty 
of  peace  coDcluded  with  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  with  whom  we  bad  no  foniwr  nlalkui, 

Rtiiseii,  App.  p.  r2y. 

War  with  with  the  Gorkahs,  1813,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastiugs,  J<me*, 

App.  p.  15<J Brarery  of  the  Gorkahs;  diflicullies  of  the  war  ;  success  of  the  British 

under  Sir  D,  Ochterlony,  Jones,  App.  p.  159 Provinces  acqu'u^  by  this  war,  Jonet, 

App.  p.  15*J -Nature  of  the  treaties  of  the  East- India  Company;  the  first  relations 

commencing  1702,  Jones,  App.  p.  183— ^Translation  through  the  medium  of  a  Persian 
version  of  an  enga^ment  (ikamameh)  in  the  Hindoo  language,  executed  at  Muckwanpore 
Muiiree  by  Kajee  Bukhlawur  Siug  Thappa  and  Chunder  Seekhur  Opadeea,  plenipoten- 
tiaries on  the  part  of  the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  App.  p.  585. 
See  also  '  Ambassadors.'     '  Hill  Chiefs. 

A'izam.  Failure  of  the  system  of  dewan,  M'CuUock  7 State  of,  under  subsidiary  sys- 
tem, Russell  7') Date  of  the  first  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  1776,  RusaeU  79.  91 

Deterioration  of  the   population  of  the  Nizam  between  IHOU — 18*20,  under  suhudiary 

treatment,  Russell  107 Progressive  improvement  of  the  Ceded  Provinces,  whid)  have 

been  recovering  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  re.it  of  the  Nizam's  country  has   dedined, 

Russell  110 Formation  of  subsidiary  treaty  with  this  power  on  going  to  war  with 

Tippoo  Sultauu,  Malcolm  '177 State  of  the  Nizam    before  the  fonnation   of  th« 

subsidiary  treaty,  MiUcolm  '277^— Evil  consequences  of  the  treaty  in  this  eoualry, 
Malcolm  277 — --Obligations  of  the  East-India  Company  owing  to  treatiei  and  enga^- 
mcnts  with  this  state,  M'Culloeh,  App,  p.  &—— Advantages  to  the  Nisam's  fownnent 
of  its  connexion  with  the  British,  Pitman,  App.  p.  70^-^-Consequences  of  any  attempt 

to  withdraw  our  influence   from  his  state.   Pitman,  App.  p.  70 From  1803  to  tte 

present  time,  all  the  affairs  of  the  government  have  been  conducted  by  a  mmiit^y  mp- 

ported  by  us,  Jenkins  124 Nature  of  the  various  treaties  and  Bgreen»nts  from  1750 

— IH22,  Russell,  App.  p.  131,  132 Transactions  at  his  court,  1806— Hi*  iliilia 

faction  at  his  dependent  condition ;  choice  of  his  minister,  Jones,  App.  p.  158— —Nature 
of  our  relations  with  the  Nizam  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  Jones,  App. 
p.  174,  200,  20>— Of  interference  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  aJSwn  of  natir* 
slates,  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and  niilitaiy  administration  of  our 

allies,  Jones,  App.  p.  300 Opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  1817.  that  the  subridiwy 

system  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  shows  its  evils  in  the  decaying  villagea  and  decraai 
ii^  population,  App.  p.  463. 

Net/ierlanth,  Kiiu;  of.  Treaty  with,  in  1824,  by  which  Malacca,  Singapore,  wid  tb»  Dutch 
pnssAssions  on  the  Continent  of  India  were  ceded  in  exchange  for  the  Britiah  awflsnwot 
of  Ueiicoolen  in  Sumatra,  Kep,  p.  103. 

Sobility.  Evil  ccHisequence  of  the  introduction  of  onr  system  in  utterly  extiMullBf  tht. 
upper  classes  of  society  among  the  natives,  Rnsseli,  App.  p.  143  Not  a  nngle  HMnri- 
dnal  can  now  be  found  answering  to  our  description  of  a  gentleman,  Bmeeett,  Aw.  p^  143 

Few  considerations  more  connected  with  the  political  prosperity  of  the  temlorin  of 

Bombay  than  the  maintenance  of  the  privile^fed  classes  of  the  Deecmn,  Mtdeotmi  App. 

p.  405- Employment  and  means  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  tht   ptiblis  Mrfwe 

should  be  early  aSorded  to  the  higher  classes,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  408. 

See  also  '  Jagheerdars.'     '  Sirdars.*  ■ 

Northern  Circars.     Nature  of  the  Northern  Circara,  M31  5^  ■  ■■■Wprc  amoDg  ibt  eeriiast 

rart  of  our  possessions  in  India,  Mill  GO Were  granted  to  the  East-lodia  CcajMiiy  in 
76r>  by  the  Mogul  Shah  AUum,  by  way  of  imaum  or  fVee'  gift,  without  the  laut  pvtid- 
pation  of  any  person  whatever  in  Ue  same,  App.  p.  1^.  . 
Xiizerana.    Opinions  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm;  familimntrf/  thh  fmnw M  IwMtil'  it  l^od   to 
India ;  popularity  of  the  nuzerana  with  toe  Ian      ii        ,\  MRaiaty  it  gave 
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to  nuccessioo  to  propM^y,  Malcolm^  App.  p.  40O~-Objectioiit  of  the  Suprtme  Gof^ni-  rki?i?Z!r\f  m 
meot  to  its  adopuoo,  Malcolm^  App.  iOU*— ^-Bnricluueot  of  the  treasurv  of  Bombay,  v>rr*-tH  U. 
which  would  have  taken  placo  if  tlie  niaeraua  had  beeu  in  operation,  Jiialeolmi  App. 

p.  410 Ri^ht  of  particular  jagheerdars  to  have  their  claims  admitted;  state  of  their 

estates  owing  to  uncertainty  of  succession,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  410— -Grounds  on  which 
the  Government  are  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  jagheerdars  to  nuxerana, 
Malcolm^  App.  p.  410. 


0. 

Offices.  Evil  efiects  of  the  exclusion  of  natives  of  India  from  civil  and  military  offices  of 
distinction,  Russell,  App.  p.  143— Natives  must  enlist  in  the  army  as  private  soWiers, 
Russell,  App.  p.  143. 

See  also  '  Army.* 

Oodipore.  Suffering  of  this  principality  from  the  usurpations  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  assistance 
rendered  by  the  British  ;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion  of  the  necessity  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  our  interference^  Jones,  App.  p«  31 L 

Opium.  Injustice  of  our  conduct  in  abolishing  the  imposts  and  appropriating  the  transit 
duties  on  opium,  in  contradiction  to  the  treaties,  &c.  with  Rajpoot  states,   Tod^  App. 

a  77  — --Immoral  tendency  of  the  measure  ;  gambling  in  opium,  Tod,  App.  p.  77 
odifications  which  bate  taken  place  in  the  opium  regulations.  Tod.  App.  p.  77. 

Ordnance.  Elegance  and  skill  with  which  the  ordnance  of  the  native  princes  of  India  is 
cast ;  efficient  state  of  Ameer  Khan*s  horse  artillery,  Jones,  App.  p.  275  In  the 
practical  part  of  the  art  there  is  little  left  for  European  artillerymen  to  communicate  to 
native,  Jones,  App.  p.  275. 

See  also  '  Artillery.' 

OUDE,  KINGDOM  OF. 

1.   Treaties: 

Date  of  the  first  subsidiary  treaty  in  Oude,  BaHlie  536— —Nature  of  treaties  with 

that  state,  M'Culloch,  App.  p.  6 ;   Jones,  App.  p.  1^,  207 Of  interference  of  the 

Bast-India  Company  fai  lbs  amirs  of  native  states,  having  for  ita  object  the  reformation 
of  the  civil  and  ooilitary  administratioa  of  this  state,  Jones,  App.  p.  279- 

Evil  conseouences  to  this  country  from  the  goveroment  of  the  British  since  they 
guaranteed  it  trom  foreiga  aggression,  Cramfurd,  App^  p.  33  Nature  of  our  relations 
with  the  King  of  Oude  ;  bis  repugiianee  to  alteratioos  proposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Jenkins,  App*  p»  127 Conduct  towards  this  power  under  the  administration  of 

the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Jome4,  App.  p«  164-—— Nature  of  the  various  treaties  with  the 
King  of  Oude,  Jones,  App.  p.  172— —-Extracts  from  Despatches  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Goveroor-geoeral  in  Council  at  Bengal,  relative  to  political  transactions 
with  the  state  of  Oude,  App.  a  372i  Letter  from  the  Bengal  Goremment  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  I5th  October  1811,  relative  to  thepcmtical  transactions  in  the 
state  of  Oude,  App.  p.  414. 

AgreaineQt  between  bis  Majesty  Abul  Mosuffer  Moisood  Deen  Ghazeevor  Deen  Hyder 
Shah,  King  of  Oude^  and  the  British  Goverumeol,  on  account  of  a  sum  ffivien  as  a  loan  to 
the  Bast-India  Company ;  manner  in  which  inttmt  to  be  paid;  loan  to  ba  in  perpetuity ; 
sovereigns  of  Oude  never  to  have  power  to  ^e  it  back,  or  exercise  any  mterfereace 

'   with  its  interest;  eerttin  ipersoos to  ^fe  mU  tmf  of  the  interest  of  Urn  loan ;  Company  to 

••»■  •,'■1' 
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rtfTiw  protect  the  honour  and  posMuions  of  the  Btipeodiaries  paid  out  of  the  fund ;  rale  of 

UU  L>£.  interest ;  natnei  of  persons  to  vrbom  iat«rest  to  be  paid ;  aiid  maniier  in  wtiich  paymMits 

to  be  tnftde,  App.  p.  610. 

3.  Government  of  the  Country. 

Endeavours  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  induce  the  rulers  of  Oude  to  rtform  the 
sd  ministration  of  the  cauntfy ;  manner  in  which  those  endeavours  have  prored  unavailing, 

and  hopelessness  of  their  ever  being  successful,  App.  p.  459 Administration  of  the 

country  under  the  present  reign  is  more  vicious  than  under  the  former  one ;  country  a 
goinj^  to  ruin  ;  people  have  no  faith  in  the  Government,  aud  constant  desertion  it  goin)^ 

on  from  the  capital  and  rest  of  the  kin^om,  App.  p.  460 Opinion  of  the  resident  that 

the  suspension  of  the  interference  over  the  affairs  of  Oude,  which  was  stipulated  for  in 
the  treaty  of  1801  made  by  Lord  Wpllesley,  is  the  cause  of  the  misaiaDagenieut ;  mc«>- 
siiy  for  an  assumption  of  the  gfoverument,  either  directly  by  tlie  subatitudon  of  Brititli 
authority,  or  indirectly  in  the  nomination  of  a  minister,  App.  p.  461— Proceeding  taken 
by  Lord  Wellesley  to   reform  the   administration,  and  opposition  oT  the  virier,  App. 

p.  463,  464 Proceedings  of  Lord  Hastings  in  completion  of  the  system  prerioiuly 

pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  App.  p.  465-^^1  ocffeclual  attempts  by  Lord  Minto  to  effect 

the  necessary  reform,  from  the  continued  opposition  of  the  vizier,  App.  p.  465 'Further 

attempts  by  Lord  Hastings,  App.  p.  466— — Manner  iu  which  the  pressure  of  the  mea- 
sure of  reform  ivas  weakened  by  an  advance  by  the  vuier  in  the  way  of  loan,  to  carry  on 

the  war  with  Nepaul  and  the  Slahrattas,  App.  p.  466,  467 Opinions  of  the  Court  of 

Directors  upon  the  proceedings  taken  with  regard  to  Oude,  App.  p.  467, 46S— — — Sug* 
gestions  by  Lord  W.  Beiitinck  upon  the  measures  neeeaaaiy  to  be  taken  with  reRanl  to 

Oude,  App.  p.  469 — 472 Memorandimi   on  the  afiura  of  Onde   by  the   rtudent, 

Mr.  Maddock,  App.  p.  472— —Abstract  of  the  state  of  Ouda,  as  gauiered  from  the 
Persian  Papers,  App.  p.  4S6. 

3.  Revenue. 

Divisions  or  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided  and  average  amount  of  jumma, 

App,  p.  486 Statement  of  the  immense  sums  dirertod  from  the  general  treasury  into 

the  coffers  of  an  individual  empowered  to  collect  the  revenue,  App.  p.  491. 

4.  King  of  Oude. 

Effeminacy  of  his  ideas,  and  causes  thereof;  he  has  no  sound  talent*,  and  leu  habknda 
for  business  ;  extravagant  and  wasteful,  and  will  nut  be  satisfied  with  any  administration 
that  attempts  to  limit  his  income  ;  his  weakness  causes  him  to  be  a  tool  in  Ibe  haoda  of 
others,  who  have  gained  their  influence  by  subserviency  to  his  bad  patisiona,  App.  p,  461 

' -Manner  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Oude  might  be  recovered  from  its  disorder,  and  its 

revenues  doubled,  if  the  ruling  authority  would  remodel  the  government,  iotroduos  raform 
'ii  the  administration,  establish  a  reasonable  and  fixed  revenue  for  land,  aod  colleBtad  at 


Rtated  periods,  and  exercising  a  vigilant  control  over  its  officers,  App<  p.  489— —The  kiw 
might  be  induced  to  establish  courts  of  justice  and  good  police,  but  only  throufh  BritnE 
councils,  App.  p.  492, 

5.  MiuUter  of  Oude. 

Disadvantages  he  labours  under  from  the  feeling  of  dLirruit  and  iuspcurily  by  the  people 
in  the  government ;  impossibility  for  him  to  pm'ettt  those  employed  in  collectui);  ibe 
revenue  under  him  from  acting  oppressively  and  makins  undun  exaction*,  App.  p.  46fy 
-  "His  admission  of  tlie  disorders  existing  in  th«  kiiit;dutu.  luadt^  for  iho  purpose  uf 
attaching  blame  upon  his  predecessors;  and  his  ^liuwin^  the  difficulties  he  had  to  eii- 
countar  by  way  of  euusing  any  future  failure  or  enhaycin"  futnre  success.  \pp.  p.  461 ' 
Advantagos  gained  by  him  from  the  Britiili  Gbvambtanl:  Taatmr  of  ^  SriUsh 


thOMX. 

resident  against  him ;  his  alilitj  as  a  revenpe  oiSoer  to  effect  tefbrm  in  the  administration,        ^ht^"^^ 
and  his  difficult  task  in  ^oveniin^  an  ibAecOd,  childish,  and  capricious  monarch,  App.      OlJS— PEN. 
p.  4G2. 

Sec  also  '  Contracts.*  *  Crime/  '  Fanning  Sy«teiik*  ^  Female  Influence.*  '  Hostilities.* 
•  Justice,  Adojinistration  of.'  '  Munro^  Sir  Thomas.*  *  Police.'  *  Rents.'  *  Hevonuc 
Svstcm.'    ♦Treaties.^ 

Oujidey,  Sir  Gore.    Sec  '  Persia.* 

p. 

PaiuHs,     See  '  Predatory  Tribea.' 

PfUrojiage.     Manner  in  which  the  patronage  of  India  is  necessarily  exercised  by  the  Court 

uf  Directors^  Tod,  App.  p.  90, 01 ^Tucre  sliould  bo  a  certain  number  uf  cadetsliips 

reserved  for  the  children  or  near  relatives  of  those  who  have  ser\'ed  the  C^ompauy,  Tod, 

App.  p.  *.>! Placed  in  the  hands  df  the  East-India  Directors  to  prevent  its  giving  an 

undue  influence  to  the  Crown,  Rtu^elf,  App.  p.  141— ^-Manner  in  which  patronage  i:> 
generally  exercised,  Russell^  ^PP-  P*  14l--*^jDifllicuUies  which  suggest  themselves  as  to 
)ointments  to  Indii 
isseH,  App.  p.  141. 

PecuHniry  Supplies.  Manner  in  which  the  unlimited  power  the  Company's  8cr\'aDts  posses!» 
i>f  obtaining  pecuniary  supplies  havo  raised  the  credit  of  the  Company,  and  given  them 
a  command  over  mihtary  operations,  and  removed  a  main  bar  to  the  execution  of  the 
must  exteisive  projects,  H\ilkcr,  App,  p.  336. 

Vrcuninry  Subsidy,     See  •  British  Force.' 

PcUhwah.     Bad  effV?cts  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  on  the,  M'Culloch  \ Pall  of  the 

Poishwuli  in  attomptix^  to  break  tbo  yoke  of  the  British  Government,  /7««^c// Iir>— . 
Forniatiun  of  subsidiary  treaty  with  this  power  on  going  to  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
Malvoim  277— -Good  result  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  tliis  power  in  tne  Mahratta 

war.  Malcolm  277 State  of  tlie  Peishwali ;  causes  of  its  declension  in  prosperity  ; 

eflect  of  Mr.  Elphinst one's  government,  Malcolm  278. 

Bound  by  treaty  to  enter  into  no  political  transactions  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Brhish  Government,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  118— Great  improvement  which  took  place 
in  the  Peishwali,  subseouent  to  its  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  Elphifintotw, 

App.  p.  1 19 ^Treaty  imposed  on  him  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  minister 

of  the  Guickwar  at  his  court,  Russdl,  App.  p.  12U— — -Peishwah  had  been  the  secret 
abettor  of  ever}*  plot  formed  against  our  power  in  India;  his  deposal  contributed  in  an 
,  essential  dt*gree  to  remove  dread  of  external  hoatSity,  Duff,  App.  p.  147— ^Stipend 
allotted  to  his  familvi  ISIS^  when  he  gave  in  his  subniission,  Jones,  App.  p.  172— 
Treaties  formed  witB  tlib  prince  during  the  government  of  Lord  Wellesley^  Jones,  Api>. 
p.  211. 

Evil  efl*ccts  of  the  subsidiary  system  shown  in  decaying  villages  and  decreasing  popu- 
lation in  tlie  dominions  of  the  Peishwah,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
in  1817,  App.  p.  463. 

See  also  «  Benaick  Rao.* 

P^mang,    See  '  Acbeen,  King  of.* 

Pfmsumed  Princes.    8ee  '  ProleetMl  Statta.' 

Pensions,  Stipends  paid  to  iuiti?e  priDcea,  their rriathres  and  depeodeota,  wfaoee  territories 
are  incorporated  with  the  Brttuli  posi— ion»>  'or  tuniferred  to  other  Cuniliee^  1617-18, 
I8Sr-29,  J(me9,  Ap|i.p.  186. 

VL  4  R 
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• Pepper.     See  *  Revenue.'     '  Travancore.' 

'EP— PIT.  ^^ 

Persia.  The  Company  are  in  alliance  with  Persia,  and  tiave  a  resident  at  the  court  of 
ihenoverei^.  Rep.  p.  104— —Nature  of  the  duties  of  the  ambassador  in  that  cjuidrj. 
Mitt  21. 

Embassy  of  the  Freoch  to  Persia,  at  which  court  they  for  a  time  supplanted  British 

influence,  Jonet,  App.  p.  156 Alliance  entered  into  by  Sir  H.  Jones  with  the  Shah  of 

Persia,  /on»,  App.  p.  15&^— Alteration  of  the  treaty  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  who  was 
deputed  from  this  country,  Jones,  App.  p.  !.%— ^Treaty  at  present  existing  with  Persia, 
entered  into  181 1^— -Disastrous  conseouences  of  the  war  with  Russia,   Jonet,    App. 

p.  168 Alteration  of  the  treaty  with  Persia,  as  to  subsidiary  payments,  Jonet,  App. 

p.  169— Manner  in  which  dan^fer  may  be  apprehended  from  an  invasion  from  Persia, 
n'alher,  App.  p.  328 ;  App.  p.  360. 

See  also  '  Ambassadors.' 

Pertian  Gvtf,  Company  have  treaties  with  chiefs  on  (he  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  for  commercial  purposes,  and  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  of  piracy  in  the  Gulf ;  politicul  agents  have  been  established  on  the  shores  of  Iba 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  whoae 
duties  would  be  conducted  at  a  diminished  expense  by  a  native  a^nt  or  European  mer- 
chant as  consul,  with  one  or  two  cruisers  in  the  Gulf,  Rep.  p.  104. 

Pindarries.     Were  entirely  extirpated  by  Lord  Hastings,  Mdl  51 Scindia't  connexioo 

with  them.  Mill  52 JustiGcadon  of  the  war  with  them,  Jenkint  619 Causes  of 

the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  put  an   end  to  these  bands  of  robbers, 

Edmonstone,  App.  p,  52 Necessity  of  the  war  for  tfieir  dispersion,  RuaaeU,  App. 

p.  136 Oreat  increase  of  their  force  collected  before  the  war  of  1817,  Rwtaeii,  App. 

p.  137. 

Outrages  committed  by  them,   1817.  Jones,  App.  p.  160^-^-Conduct  of  Scindia  on 

the  breaking  out  of  the  waFj  1817,   Jones,  App.  p.  1 61 Defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 

Pindarries,  Jonet,  App.  p.  162— ^Declaration  of  LonI  Hastings,  at  the  close  of  this  war, 
of  the  political  supremacy  of  tlte  British,  Jones,  App.  p.  163^— History  of  the  Findarriea, 
and  periods  therein,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Walker,  App.  p.  352,  353. 
See  also  '  Xaumdbur  Klian.'     '  Predatory  Tribes.'     '  Shujahut  Khan,' 

Pirac}/.  Manner  in  which  the  duties  of  tlie  political  agents  established  at  Muscat  and  on 
the  stiores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  fulument  of  the  treaties  for  the  Supprewicin  of 
piracy,  might  be  ss  efficiently  and  less  expensively  conducted,  App.  p.  104. 

Piratical  States.     Parts  of  the  Malabar  coast  addicted  to  piracy,  and  proceadiass  taken 

by  Lord  Minto  in  1812  for  its  suppression,  Jtmet,  App.  pi  159 ^orts  unnir  Lord 

Hastings'  administration  to  suppress  piracy  on  the  ArabiaB  coast  and  Penian  Gulf,  Jmtea, 
App.  p.  1G3 — —Successful  suppression  of  piracy,  and  consequent  increase  of  trads  carry- 
ing on  in  Arab  buglas,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  405. 

Pitman,  Colonel.  Answer  to  Circular  from  Board  of  Control  relative  to  character  and 
extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  the  lAsl-India  Con^ny  in  the  internal  a&ira  of 
the  protected  states,  App.  p.  67— —How  far  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Indian 
army  have  been  regulated  Dy  due  attention  to  the  cban^fes  that  have  oceuRed  iK  our 
political  position,  &c.  with  references  to  the  forces  belonging  to  native  Mates  on  vdwia 
aid  w<.-  could  depend,  App.  p.  70 How  far  the  principles  of  justice  i  " 


have  been  adhered  to  by  the  East-Iudia  Company  in  their  conquests  in  India,  ApAp. 
"  ■■    ;a-«la'1 


■(ioud  intentions  generally  of  the  Indian  Governnei*  in  their  | 
natives,   App.  p.  70— — Acqui:      MM  of  t     itnty  made,  and  hImiI  itiaij^rial   dioat^o  "t 

enlargement  of  our  political  toaa  has  iSeclMl  eiiiae  lalJ,  App.  p.  C4j Actual 

condition  of  the  relation  of  I      l         i  C  Ml  .with  lIltfiejunBlililii  iiniV— '  it*  con- 
trol, App.  p.  67 -Amoou  ok  i  ||^i-lrt)tMw  by  j 
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obligation  or  security  against  risk,  App.  p.  67 Financial  eSecta  of  coiiquesta  and  ■ 

changes  of  our  political  relations  since  lbl3,  App.  p.  70.  POK— PRO. 

Poker  Purshaud  Ckobejf,  Translation  of  the  ikamameh  of  the  Poker  Purshaud  Chobey, 
reciting  the  breadi  of  a  former  ikamameh  and  the  resumption  of  a  fortress  by  the  British 
Govcnmient,  and  entering  into  engagements  relative  to  reoel  chiefs ;  disputes  with  obedient 
chiefn  ;  guarding  the  passes  of  the  ghauts ;  giving  notice  of  invasion  ;  finding  ^ides  and 
supplies  fur  British  troops;  residing  on  the  jaghire  ;  holding  no  connexion  with  marau* 
dors ;  ^'iving  up  British  subjects  absconding ;  not  harbouring  tliieves,  and  doing  other  acts 
of  obedience,  App.  p.  572— Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Poker  Purshaud 
(*hubey,  granting  him  possession  of  certain  vilWcs,  in  consideration  of  his  obedience  and 
delivering  in  the  above  ikamameh  ;  list  of  the  vulages  referred  to  therein,  App.  p.  574. 

Police.  Glaring  inefficiency  of  the  police  at  Oude  ;  strength  of  the  force  of  the  Kiitf  of 
Oude ;  their  detached  duties,  and  reason  of  their  inefficiency,  App.  p.  460— —Reform 
necessary  in  the  police  of  Oude  ;  means  taken  by  the  late  king  for  making  alteration  in 
the  abuses  therein,  and  manner  in  which  his  plan  was  opposed,  App.  p.  491— —Manner 
ill  which  the  aumils  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  funds  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
from  the  revenue  collections  towards  the  maintenance  of  police,  App.  p.  492« 

Political  j'lgents.  Manner  in  which  the  duties  of  political  agents  established  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs  for  the  fulmment  of  certain  treaties,  might  be  as 

efficiently  and  less  expensively  performed.  Rep.  p.  104 Opinion  of  Sir  John  Maloolro, 

that  instead  of  keeping  up  so  many  substantive  political  agents  carrying  on  a  direct  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  Government,  it  would  be  better  to  assign  extensive  districts 
to  the  superintendence  of  eonimisaioners  or  officers  of  a  high  rank,  under  some  other  desig- 
nation«  to  whom  subordinate  agents  should  report,  and  from  whom  they  should  receive 

•     insfnictions,  which  would  establish  a  more  uniform  system  of  management,  and  relieve 

the  (iovernor^eneral  from  matters  of  inferior  importance,  Rep.  p.  109 Stipulation  in 

subsidiary  treaties,  that  accredited  agent  of  the  British  Government  shall  be  received  at 
the  court  of  the  subsidiary  power,  App.  p.  001. 

Political  Rfiaiiofis.  Financial  effects  of  the  conquests  in  India,  and  of  the  chai^ges  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations,  whicli  have  been  made  since  1831,  M'CuUoch, 
App.  p.  12.— — Sunmuiry  statement,  explanatory  of  the  progress  of  the  territorial  domi- 
nion and  political  connections  of  the  British  Government  ni  India  from  1765,  Jane*, 
App.  p.  149. 

Pondicherry.     A  French  Settlement  in  India,  Mill  25. 
Poonieah.     See  '  Mysore.* 

Portuguese.  Their  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  ao  active  and  warlike  monarchy  who 
united  ambition  of  conquest  with  the  desire  of  extending  commerce ;  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  on  taking  possession  of  any  newly-discovered  territory.  Walker,  App.  p.  321. 

See  also  '  Dutch.* 

Predatory  Tribes,  Anxious  discussion  caused  during  the  latter  years  of  Liord  Minto*s 
administration,  by  the  growing  power  of  the  predatory  forces  in  Central  India  and  Hin- 
do^an  ;  exactions  by  the  Patans  upon  the  RajpooC  states  ;  incursions  of  the  Pindarries  ; 
understanding  between  the  two  tribee.  Jones,  App.  p.  157— —Further  observations  upon 
the  incursions  of  predatory  tribes,  and  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence, Jones,  App.  p.  817. 

Presidencies.     See  '  Civil  Establishments.' 

Privileged  Order*    See  *  Ji^^rdars.*     '  Nobility.*     '  Sirdars.* 

Proieeted  Siates.  System  has  proved  untversallv  injurious  to  the  princes  and  people,  with 
''  tke  exception  of  Travaacore,  iitU,  ApprD«  ldU«— -The  leas  we  interfere  in  their  affairs 
the  better,  Craw/itrd,  App.  f.  32«-«-**4AB'fae  as  the  states  are  concerned^  they  are  among 
Ih^'wtyrst  gfovemed  eoontrietni^be  worid;  Vnswfurd,  App.  p.  33^— —Instead  of  adding 
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— -  strenglh,  haw  become  a  bunlen  to  the  British  Gorernment,  Cramfiird,  App.  p.  3^- 

f*t^  ^f '  Injurious  effects  which  naturally  ariso  from  the  state  of  the  protected  princn,  hdmomitone, 

App.  p.  43        In  this  coiulitioo  of  affairs,  several  of  the  petty  states  are  destitute  cf  all 


vigour  in  tlicir  adniiaistrations,  Barnaall,  App.  p.  61 — —Consequences  of  our  comfuct 

at  Mysore,  Mitnro,  App.  p.  G4 Witness  (Iccidedly  of  opinion  that  the  seeurity  of  the 

Oriental  possessions  is  involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  protected  states,  Malcolm, 


App.  p.  y2 Different  degrees  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  protected  states,  Etphin- 

ttone,  App.  p.  118. 

Scheme  of  confederation  which  we  bare  adopted  with  the  protected  states  is  inevirably 
progressive,  Russell,  App.  p.  13C  Of  inteifference  in  the  affairaof  allied  and  protected 
states,  Jones,  Am.  p.  248 — ■ — Interference  in  the  case  of  disputed  succeseioii,  Jonew. 

App.  p.  "J4y- 0('  interference  in   the   choice  of  a  dewan  or  minister,    Jones,    App. 

App.  p.  260     ■  Of  interference  with  a  view  to  insufe  the  efficiency  of  the  contingent  force 
which  our  allies  arc  respectively  bound  to  hold  at  our  disposal,  Jones,  App.  p.  '265 
Of  interference  by  the  Eust-India  Company  with  respect  to  the  civil  and  military  afibirs 
of  protccte<I  states,  viz.  states  whicb  are  entitled  to  our  protection,  but  which  do  not 

stand  to  us  in  tlio  relation  of  subsidiary  allies,  Jones,  App.  p.  30ft Latterly  Govern- 

mcnt  have  shown  a  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  these  states.  Hill, 

App.  p.  K> Declared  principle  of  Government  has  been  that  of  non-interference.  Close, 

App.  p.  ]y—— Remedial  measures  suggested  for  the  present  wretched  state  of  the  prc- 
tected  and  pensioned  princes,  Cravfurd,  App,  p.  40. 

Of  late,  prohibition  against  interference  has  been  more  peremptm-y  than  ever,  RugteU, 

App.  p.  133 Diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  interference  with  native  states, 

Russell,  App.  p.  134 Degree  of  interference  most  necnaary  for  tiu  TnaiatenaiiFs  of 

our  power,  jiustfll,  App.  p.  134^— Necessity  for  uniformityin  our  uterbreaca,  Hmatelt, 

App.  p.  1-14 System  has  tended  to  check  the  rapacity  and  misrule  of  native  govern. 

ments,  Close,  App.  p.  I'J In  our  state  of  circumstances,  the  formatioo  of  sufaoidiary 

and  prutL-ctiiig  alliances  seems  quite  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  power,  JAnro, 
App.  p.  &1. 

Character  and  extent  of  the  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  protected  slates,  M'Culloch,  App.  p,  10;  Hilt,  App.  p.  16; 
Baillie,  App.  p.  2.3;  W  ilder,  .Vpp.  p.  20;  Edmonslone,  App.  p.  44  ;  Uunro,  App. 
p.  G:J  ;  I'itiiiun,  App.  p.  07  ;  Tod,  App.  p.  75  ;  Malcolm,  App.  p,  94 ;  Gardner,  Am. 
p.  llj;  lilphinatoiic,  .-Vpp.  p.  IIS;  Jewius,  App.  p.  124;  Ryatell,  App.  p.  133; 
Ditf,  App.  p.  14.-J. 

See  also  *  Uydrabad.'     '  Mysore.'     '  Oude.'     '  Peisbwah.* 
PHuekayet,  Nature  of  the,  Brty/cy320. 
Punjab.     See  '  Runjeet  Sing.' 

Punnah,  Rajah  of.  Translation  of  an  ikamameh  presented  by  the  R^ah  Kahom  Sii^ 
Beliauder,  the  Kajah  of  Punnah,  engaging  not  to  unite  with  the  eomyes  gf  llw  CsauaDy  ; 
to  restrain  relations  from  exciting  sedition  or  disturbance  iutba  British  tcrriioriev;  tojeliver 
up  absconding  subjects  of  the  British  Government  taking  refuge  in  hia  lerriteries  j,  qqt  to 
harbour  robbers  ;  inhabitants  of  villages  to  be  responsiDlc  for  robberiaa  on  tnmen  ;  to 
deliver  up  murderers  and  criminals  taking  refuge  in  hia  territories ;'  not  to  hold  inter* 
course  with  rebel  chiefs,  t  to  engage  in  quarrels  with  those  obedient  to  the  BrHitb 
Government ;  to  guard  pi  af  thes      its  agi   iL^t  nianiuitiTs,  lo  ;.ni>' limrU  iiotic-.-    •( 

any  meditated  invasion;  to  P       S       d  aupiilm  fm-  Britith  troop*  aKi-nding    the 

ghauts;  not  to  quarrel  wt  ai  i  rsp<%ting  tilUipra,  but  to  tWer  dilutes 

originating  with  »  -•Vpp.n.JJa?    —  Xntaalatioodf  asunnuJ 

granted  to  the  Kajt     iC  ^^gum^^gg^^, 

certain  viliasest  in  « 


Ap|i.  p.  560     ■  S»>ttm»nt'«f.th»v«H<ta»»n«ftft*  io  tlie  fonaer  suimwl  of  Rainh  Kisboie  -»^ 

Sing  Btbauder.  Rajah  of  Punmih.  Ani.  f.,i40.  PUT— PAJ. 

Pultahs.    See  '  Waste  Lau^s.'  .'  ^.    , 

Pvttealit,    See  '  Kurrum  Sing.*  / 

■  ^ 

Q. 

» 

Queen  EUizabelh.  Her  letter  to  the  different  sovereigns  of  India,  sent  out  with  the  Brst 
fleet,  merely  entreats  that  her  subjects  may  be  allowed  to  do  business  in  their  ports, 
and  to  leave  a  few  factors,  who  may  learn  the  lang^uag^  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
trade,  but  does  not  express  any  wish  for  permission  to  erect  fortifications.  Walker, 
A  pp.  p.  322. 

R. 

Hafflei,  Sir  Tkomas  Stamford,     See  '  Ach«en,  KiAg  of.* 

Rajpoot  States.  They  atand  ia  the  same  relation  to  the  British  in  which  they  stood  towards 
the  paramount  power  in  former  times ;  the  general  feature  of  the  Company's  engac^ements 
with  them  is  protection,  and  guarantee  of  uieir  territory ;  and  on  their  part,  an  aeknow- 
led^v^CRl  of  the  British  supremacy ;  some  are  bound  to  furnish  contingents  of  a  8peei6ed 
amount,  others  to  place  the  whole  of  their  resources  at  our  disposal ;  some  pay  tribute, 
while  others  are  exempt.  Rep.  p.  109  Ri^poot  chiefs  are  men  of  high  military  spirit, 
and  would  be  likely  to  revolt  from  vexatious  restraints ;  policy  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  internal  aflTairs ;  difTcrence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  emancipate  them  from  tlic  obligations  imposed  upon  them.  Rep.  p.  109. 

Native  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  bat  without  subsidiary 

treaties.  Mill  12 Resident  at  the  Rajpoot  states.  Bay  ley  336-- — ^Insecurity  of  pemons 

and  property  in  these  states ;  improvement  since  the  alliance  with  the  Engfish,  Wilder 
475        Nature  of  angageipents  in  these  states,  Russell  r2iM>  18. 

Interference  in  these  states  has  never  hitherto  extended  to  the  entire  management  of 
their  affairs,  except  at  Oodjpore,  Jones,  App.  p.  311         Nature  of  our  relations  with 

these  states.  Tod,  App.  p.  74 En£;agements  of  these  states  to  aid  us  on  emergency 

with  the  whole  of  their  forces.  Tod,  App.  p.  7^ — —Conduct  of  Messrs.  Bailey  rnd 
Rutherford,  who  proceeded  to  Rajpoot  ana  to  inquire  Into  the  state  of  its  commerce.  Tod, 

App.  p.  7B ^To  combine  the  Kajpoot  states  in  a  federal  union,  of  which  the  British 

Government  constituted  itself  protector,  had  long  been  looked  upon  by  the  Govemor- 
gtoeral  as  a  desideratum.  Tod,  App.  p.  80. 

Chief  objects  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  our  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot 
states,  Tod,  App.  p.  81  '  .JBvil  eflbcta  of  our  allianoes,  in  almost  every  state  of  Rajooo- 
tana.  Tod,  App.  p.  81  Importfoce  of  our  connexion  with  these  states,  Jenkins,  App. 
p.  128— 'Nature  of  arrangecnants  entered  into  arith  various  states  of  Rajpootaoa>  Sec 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  their  co-operation  agaiust  the  predatory  associations, 

Jones,  App.  p.  180 Impolicy  of  the  present  conduct  of  the  British  Government 

towards  tliese  people,  BtCuUoch,  App.  p.  11^— Nature  of  their  obligations  with  the 
British  Government,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  117— -— ^Rajpoots  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Government,  and  are  bound  to  rtfer  to  its  arbitration  any  disputes  which 
may  arise  among  them,  Jones,  App.  p.  163w 

See  also  '  Jonapore.'     *  Oodipore.* 
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Index. 

Ram  Sing.     Sunnud  to  the  Rajah  Ram  Sing,  or  Ram  Sumin,  for  Hmdoor,  under  the  seal 

AM— RKS.  jjn(j  sjffnaturo  of  the  Govern  or- geueral  in  Council,  reciting  his  performaace  of  the  part  of 

an  ally,  and  conferring  on  him  certain  lands,  with  the  appurtenances  and  layer  collections, 
the  right  of  distributing  justice  to  the  ryots,  without  exaction  of  bcegatuhs,  or  seniee 
or  nuzzeraiia,  those  dues  being  remitted ;  rate  of  payment  for  beegarahs  furnished 
by  the  rajah  during  the  tvar  to  the  British  Government ;  the  Rajah  not  to  receiTe  pay 
for  liimspir  or  his  troops  on  joining  the  British  forces  ;  Rajah  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  and  not  encroach  on  the  possessions  of  others;  to  continue  firm  iu  alle- 
giance, and  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  sunnud  j  ryots  to  consider  the  rajah  as 
their   rightful  lord,  to  pay  revenue  punctually,  to  show  obedience^  exert    thcouelTc* 

to  ioiprovo  cultivation,  and  augment  the  Rajah's  resources,  App.  p.  &H2 'Another 

sunuud  granted  to  the  Kajah  Ram  Sing,  or  Ram  Surruu,  for  the  tbakoorae  of  Buroulee. 
under  the  seal  aud  signature  of  the  Gorernor-general,  in  exchange  for  another  fort  talim 
possession  of  by  Government ;  iu  case  of  war  to  furnish  beegarahs  and  sepoys,  and  pay 
nuzzerana ;  to  make  roads,  and  not  encroach  on  the  possessions  of  others  ;  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  tile  ryots,  aud  pay  obedience  to  Government ;  duties  of  the  ryots, 
App.  p.  583. 

Rumpoor.  Extract  from  the  Report  of  Commissioners  ou  Ceded  and  Conquered  Pro- 
vinces, 1S08,  proving  the  bigU  state  of  cultivation  aud  general  prosperity  of  toe  territory, 
Craw/urd,  App.  p.  3C. 

Rasa  Bkooi  Sing.  Translation  of  a  simnud  granted  to  Kans  Bhoot  Smg  of  Koobhar,  with 
condition  of  furnishing  Forty  beegarahs  and  making  roads  throughout  the  tbakoorae,  and 
in  case  of  war,  joining  the  British  troops  with  his  whole  force ;  nuiicraiia  altogether 
remitted,  App,  p.  581. 

Rann  Jvggiit  Sing.  Translation  of  a  sunnud  gtranted  to  Rana  Ji^gut  SingofBkyfaal,  with 
condition  of  maintaining  100  be^arahs  with  Captain  Ross,  at  Sumbaloo ;  and  in  case 
of  war,  joining  the  British  troops  with  his  forces,  and  .making  toads  twelve  feet  broad 
throughout  his  tbakoorae  ;  nuzzerana  rem i tied,  App.  p.  561. 

Rebel  Chiefs.  Stipulation  iu  subsidiary  treaties,  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  rebel  chiefs. 
App.  p.  5M. 

Rents.  People  of  Oude  declare  ihey  would  agree  to  pay  much  higbv  rents  than  at  preseBl, 
if  they  were  assured  that  tlie  contracts  made  with  them  would  not  be  infriDged,  App. 
p.  460. 

Reiidenee.  Stipulation  in  some  subsidiary  treaties,  that  the  allied  power  shall  reside  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  his  jaghire,  App.  p.  9A8. 

Residents.  Opinion  of  one  witness  that  residents  might  be  wlrtidrawn,  and  the  inlercounc 
kept  up  bv  occasional  special  envoys,  nhich  would  relieve  the  Company  from  eonuder- 

abie  annual  expense.  Rep.  p.  104 Provision  contained  in  subsidiary  treaties,  by  wbidt 

the  state  agrees  to  receive  a  British  resident,  throogh  whose  medium  is  imputed  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  British  Government  on  all  sAFiiirs  connected  widi  extenwt  and 
sometimes  internal  administration,  by  which  advice  and  ceunsel  the  allied  state  is  bound 

to  abide,  Rep.  p.  1U5 Importance  necessary  with  regard  to  the  personal  eharaeler  of 

ttie  resident ;  lie  is  more  of  a  minister  than  «n  ambumalor ;  he  carries  the 

system  into  effect,  and  is  the  organ  through  which  the  Tienvs  of  the  British  C 

must  be  promoted  ;  he  has  to  govern  those  wlio  should  be  governors,  and  ha  to  e 

widi  the  perpetual  intrigues  of  the  natives  who  surround  the  court ;  if  hi*  cflbrta  are 

judiciously  directed,  he  may  promote  the  interests  of  bis  own  govemneRt,  aad  |iro>iole 

the  prosperity  of  the  countiy  in  which  he  is  placed.  Rep.  pi  lOt^ 

Checks  upon  the  conduct  of  political  residents,  M'CuUoeh.  App.  p.  14  ;  fii/l,  App. 
p.  17  i  Ctote,  App.  p.  21;  Baillie,  A  ptS7;  Under.  App.  p.  :I0;  Kdmtmttame. 
App.  p.47;   Afuiu-o,  App.  p.  65:  Pi  9.  v,  71;;  Tm<.  App.  ^.SHi  Mvieotm, 

App.  p.  105;  Gardner,.  Am.  f,UU,-  ' —  ^"^  ""■  *'— *.  Appup.135. 

140;  thtf,  App.  p.  I4Q -Foinr  ofei  nt  etuss  and  th« 


.    Elphimtone,  App.  p.  121— --— Advantigea  which  might  be  dprived  from  the  more  frequent       RES— IJV^' 
removal  of  residents^  Close,  Afjp.  p«  .21-7 — Duties  of  a  r^idei4  comprise  all  those  which 
belong  to  a  diplomatic  agent  iti  Eurppe,  with  many  others,  RuMt$Ui  App.  p.  135 
Various  duties  of  a  resickat  at  a  native  courts  Russell,  App.  p.  135        How  far  the 
residents  and  agents  have  been  subjected  to  the  necessary  ched^s^  Russell,  App.  p.  140 

^Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government  requires  that  extensive  coi^dence  should 

be  reposed  in  them«  Russell,  App.  p.  140. 

See  also  *  Political  Agents.*     '  Treaties.* 

Resources  of  India,  Had  it  been  an  establtriied  principle  of  Indian  policy  to  make  the 
resources  of  India  supply  all  ex^neies/ with  the  present  revenue,  the  debt  would  not 
hare  reached  its  present  amovmt,  nor  would  the  revenue  hare  been  burthened  with  so 
heavy  an  expenditure  as  to  intercept  every  benefit,  Walker,  App.  p.  836— —Marnier  in 
which  these  resources  have  been  applied  at  different  periods,  Wmker,  App.  p.  345. 

Revenue,  Evil  effects  of  the  subsidiary  alliances  with  princes  of  India  on  the  mode  of 
collecting,  MM  36 ;  Russell  75 ;  Bamwall  165— —Exactions  at  present  practised  in 
raising  the  revenue ;  odium  attaching  to  England  therefrom.    Mill  68— Oppression 

caused  by  assignment  of  revenue  to  natives  for  debt,  Mill  71 Revenues  ana  charges 

of  several  states  subject  to  subsidiary  treaties,  Jenkins  276  'No  system  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue  more  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  cultirators  than  that 

established  under  native  adbninistraiions,  Malcolm  282 Assistance  given  by  British 

forces  to  enforce  the  payment  oC  revenue  under  their  system,  Baillie  547 — 54&  In  the 
protected  states  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  delivered  over  to  contractors,  as  well  as 
the  administration  of  justice,  Crawfurd,  App.  p.  34. 

See  also  '  Deccan.*     '  Oude.*    '  Travancore.* 

Revenue  System,  No  revenue  system  on  equitable  principles  can  ever  be  effected  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  the  Oude  Government,  App.  p.  460. 

Reu-ah,  Rajah  of.     Treaty  with  this  prince  on  the  incursion  of  the  Pindarries  into  Mirsa- 

pore,  1812,  Jones,  App.  p.  159 In  1812  engagements  were  first  entered  into  with  this 

prince  ;  in  1813-14  further  treaties  were  effected,  Jones,  App.  p.  178. 

Robberies.     See  '  Crime.* 

Robbers.     See  '  Thieves.* 

Rohilcund.     See  '  Rampoor.* 

Rooder  Paul.  Translation  of  a  sunuud  granted  to  Rooder  Paul  of  Boojye,  to  maintain 
forty  beemrahs  at  Sumbaloo ;  to  join  with  his  force  in  case  of  war ;  to  keep  up  roadH 
through  the  thakoraee  ;  nuzzerana  remitted,  App.  p.  581« 

Rowjee  Appctfee.  Articles  of  Convention  between  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Dmican, 
President  and  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay^  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Uonoinrable 
Bast-India  Company,  of  the  one  part,  and  Roiriee  Appajee,  for  and  on  behalf  of  Anund 
Rao  Guicowar  Senakasskele  Shumshere  BehaucuNr,  of  the  other  part,  for  the  security  of 
the  dominion  and  governDMBt  of  the  Guicowar  in  Guserat,  App.  p.  518-*— Agreement 
concluded  between  the  resident  at  Baroda  and  Anund  Rao  Guicowar,  confirming  agree- 
ments made  by  Rowjee  Appajee  with  the  Governor  of  Bombay  on  behalf  of  the  Gui- 
cowar, App.  p.  519. 

Roy  Mungree  Deo,  Translation  of  a  sunnod  granted  to  Roy  Mungree  Deo  for  the  tha- 
kooraee  of  Kurtoar,  on  conditioQ  of  maintaining  five  beegarahs  ;  to  maintain  roads  twelve 
feet  broad  through  the  thakooraee ;  nuzzerana  remitted ;  to  join  with  troops  in  case  of 
war,  App.  p.  581. 

Runjeei  Sing.  He  is  the  most  powerful  independent  prince  in  India  ;  his  territory  is  the 
only  one  not  substantially  Bntish  dominion;  it  consists  of  the  Punjab,  or  country  iyinf 
within  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus  ;  the  population  of  various  tribes  of  unsettled  and 
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niip"^rTT  predatory  habits.  Rep.  p.  103*«-*^Is  tb^  only  power  ialiKUa  tbftt.cciuld  prelmd  to  mm 

KUI^-KUl.  with  the  British  power,  RnssdL  App. Nature  of  his  transactions  with  the  Britisa 

Government;  tkfdrMetitfei  of  Lord  Mitito;  in  cfontoqiieltce  Irf  Mir  ttlilltety  cfperatiOM^ 
present  conduct  of  this  cbief/ Joiil*#, '  Appi  p;  iftf.  unuil   .. 

Sec  also  '  Lahore/    'Loans,'     '  Malwa.'  '      '    " ''      »    ■'•'■»' ^ --  •     . 

Rupees.    Per-centage  charged  by  Aumanee  Aumils  for  the  test  of  examination  of  rupees 
passing  through  their  hands,  under  the  head  of  nakadee  money,  App.  p.  490. 

Russell,  Henry,  Esq.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — ^Evil  effects  of  the  subsidiary  system  on 
native  governments  in  India,75  The  lai|[est  acquisitions  in  India  have  been  made  since 
the  express  declaration  of  the  LegislatuM,  1784,  againil  fmllisr  oowfwsti  75-4^— 'Wan  kk 
which  the  Company  have  been  engaged)  75*^"^-*-Fiiit  subaidSkry  tnsskj  was  wilh  the 
Nabob  of  Lucknow,  now  Kin^  of  Oude,  76  ■  Made  by  Lord  Clive,  78-'*'*^Date  of  Uie 
first  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  1766, 79— —Nature  of  the  treatv  with  the  Nixam  in  1800,  91 
The  first  cession  of  territory  was  owing  to  a  subsidiary  aUiaxieQj  102----<:-I)eterioratioii' 

of  the  population  of  the  Nizam  between  1800— 1820  under  snbsicliary  treaty,   107 

Progressive  improvement  of  the  Ceded  Provinces,  which  have  beenreooveriug'  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  rest  of  tlie  Nizam's  countries  have  declined,  116.    .  .., 

Fall  of  the  Peishwah  in  attempting  to  break  the  yoke  of  theBritieh  Qargrmpeat,  116- ■ 
Predilection  for  caste  as  strong  as  ever  with  the  Hindoos^  119i  Geteimaeut  of  Nagpore, 
126— ^Treaties  with  Scindia  and  Holkar,  18 l-«--^The  principal  dmogvt  to  the  Oovaiyi- 
ment  of  India  is  from  the  native  troops,  133**— ^Which  miffht  arrive  at  airvtine>  134 
Hindoos  would  be  readily  received  into  the  Mahomedan  religioa>  189  ■  iBipe" 
ficial  results  to  be  expected  from  admitting  natives  to  offices,  of  tnwt»  140  'Their 
introduction  would  be  a  work  of  time,  difficulty,  and  danger^  141— 7— Akber,  who  governed 
India  better  than  it  was  ever  governed  before  or  since,  used  Hindoos^  the  native^  of  Cbe 
country,  143.  '  /  , 

(Second  Examination. )-^Explanat ion  of  former  evidence  coacerDinfi^ilie  nature  of  aiib- 

sidiary  treaties,  610 Necessity  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Welledey,  61( 

Necessity  of  increased  interference  where  subsidiary  treaties  have  onee  been 
blishcd,  61*2,  613  Nature  of  enciragements  in  the  Rajpoot  states,  616-^lfr— — Anaver 
to  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control  relative  to  character  and  extent  of  the  inteiferenoe. 
exercised  by  the  E^st- India  Company   in  the  external  affairt   of  tli6  ■  protected  itfetM, 

App.  p.  133 Strentj^tli  and  distribution  of  the  British  army  in  India;  )iow  far. it  jws. 

been  regulated  with  attention  to  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  political  relations  with 
reference  to  the  forces  belonging  to  native  states  on  whose  aid  we  depend,  or  whose 

hostility  we  fear,  App.  p.  Vi^S How  far  the  principles  ofjastice  have  Imn  adhei^  to 

by  the  East-India  Company  in  their  conquests  in  India,  App.  p.  li38, 142— —Acqui- 
sitions of  territorv  made,  and  enlargement  of  our  politiosl  relations  sinoe  1813,  App. 
p.  121^— —Actual  condition  of  the  relation  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  etvrpJ 
states  under  its  control,  App.  p.  130— -<— Amount  of  foice  requiied  in  native  «lftlP» 
whether  by  stipulation,  or  the  ordinary  effects  of  obligations,  &c.  Appi  p.  I3ip  '\ 
Financial  elTects  of  conquests  and  of  changes  of  political  relations  ainco  1813«  Afp. 
p.  137. 
Ru 


venin^  would  rather  be  disposed  to  augment  her  power 
Walker,  App.  p.  328. 
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Rutherford,  Mr.  His  conduct  in  Rajpootana ;  combination  of  the  oowmeyial  P^ppM^' 
against  him ;  jealousy  excited  by  his  attempting  \fi  forQi  entrepAls  for  tradjiff  |ii^Oipi, ' 
App.  p.  78,  .        -.  "  .'"*."■. 

Ruiium  Sing.    See  '  Bijawar,  Rajah  of.*     -   ^    : 


.     •    '  it* 
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Ayol«-    SaTet^  of  nfoti  frpm  piytiirina  ifom  the  vioinity  of  ttie  Gugtiib  ttntft^  to  idMcb 

they  can  retire,  BamwaU,  1.07 Sulpidfaigr  troopt  not  allowed  to  aaiUt  Govenment 

iD  oppreesing  their  ryots,  Bamw<dl  lol. 


SaUeiie.  By  the  treair  of  Salbay,  in  17B3,  ihe  Mabrattaa  ceded  to  the  CoaipaBy  the 
island  of  Saleette,  io  toe  Ykkiily  of  Bombay,  an  acquiakion  of  ooneaderable  value^  Jfomes, 
App.  p.  150« 

Salt.  Benefits  whidi  might  be  derived  both  to  our  allies  and  inhabitants  of  our  own  pro* 
vinces,  but  for  our  Bengal  salt  monopoly,  and  our  protecting  duties.  Tad,  App.  p.  77. 

See  also  '  Travanoore.' 

Sattarah.  Nature  of  the  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  Jefiknu,  App.  p«  125  The 
rajah  now  admimstars  his  own  ffoveromeaS  with  credit,  Jenkins,  App.  p.  125  By 
treaty  with  him,  1819,  the  raju  was  fxed  in  complete  dependence,  aiid  an  English 
resident  has  been  alatiotted  at  his  court,  RussM,  App.  p.  185  His  elevation  to  a  prin* 
cipality  fonned  by  the  British  power  on  the  destruction  of  Bajee  Row's  government, 
Janes,  App.  p.  168. 

Treaties  conduded  with  the  rajah  of  Sattarah,  1819,  and  stipulations  contained  therein^ 
Jones,  App.  p.  180— —-Our  relations  with  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  have  undergone  no 

change  since  first  established,  1818,  and  settled,  1822,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  404 Rupture 

between  the  rajah  and  the  family  of  the  chief  of  Ukulcote,  who  was  under  the  rajah*s 
care  as  a  minor ;  prompt  manner  in  which  the  tumult  was  suppressed,  Malcolm,  App. 

p.  404 Of  interferefkce  by  the  Bist-India  Company  in  the  aflfairs  of  native  states, 

having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  ana  nulitary  administration  of  that  state, 
Jones,  App.  p.  299. 

Sangus^    See  '  Bhow  Ram  Chunder  BuUer.* 

Saul  Doonierpui.  Translation  of  an  ikamameh,  or  obligation  of  allegiance^  presented  by 
Saul  Doonierput,  engaging  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with  mamuders ;  to  avoid  quarrels 
with  government  servants ;  to  refer  disputes  to  officers  of  Governm^t,  and  amde  by 
their  decisions ;  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  ghauts  against  maratiders ;  to  give  timely 
notice  of  any  invasion ;  to  fina  guides  and  supplies  for  Britirii  troops  ascending  the 
ghauts  ;  tu  give  up  British  subjects  absconding ;  not  to  harbour  thieves ;  to  give  up 
felons  and  murderers ;  not  to  give  shelter  to  certain  rebels ;  and  to  do  other  acts  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  App.  p.  53S—— Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted 
to  $&ul  Doonierput,  granting  him  certain  villages  in  consideration  of  his  obedience  and 
delivering  in  the  above  ikamameh)  App.  p.  S85'- — List  of  the  villages  referred  to  in  the 
above  suniiud.  App.  p.  535. 

SaMmniwarree.  In  1812  engagements  were  first  entered  into  with  the  chief,  which  were 
afterwards  altered^  1819-18^,  Jones,  App.  p.  178. 

Sekools,     See  «  Calcutta  College.*    « Haileybury  College.* 

Scinde,     See  '  Hyderabad.* 

Seindia,  He  is  the  only  prince  within  the  Peninsula  who  preserves  the  semblance  of 
independence,  and  he  preserves  no  more  than  the  semblance' ;  his  power  has  been  com* 
pletely  broken   by  a  succession  of  reverses ;  his  dominions  are  surrounded  by  the  terri* 
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Indbx. 

' toiy  of  the  Company,  or  of  allies,  who  are  biound  %o  negotiate urilk  foreign  rtatoa  only 

SEI — SI  A.  through  the  intervention  of  the  Company;   there  is  a  resident  at  his  court,  aild  a 

stationary  camp  in  his  nei^bonriiood.  Rep.  p.  105— —-•Nominally  indepeiident,  but  €Ply 
dependent  on  Driti^  Goreroment,  Mitt  17-^ — Treaties  with  Seindia,  MusseU  ISl  ; 
Close  375,  40G— — ^Treaties  of  alliance  and  snbsidy  between  this  prince  «Dd  the  East- 
India  Company,  M'CuUoch,  App.  p.  6- Not  connected  by  subsidiary  treaty,  but  de- 
pendent upon  the  British  Government  as  much  as  if  he  were  so  connected,  Jenkins,  App. 

K  127 Treaty  with  him  to  act  in  cc>ncert  against  the  Pindarries,  Rmssell,  App.  p. 

29— — <7onduct  of  Scindiah  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pindarry  war,  1817,  Jones, 

App.  p.  161 Nature  of  our  relations  with  Sciiidia,  which  commenced  17^1 1  Jones, 

App.  p.  183,  2 17-— ^Important  result  of  the  war  with  Scindia,  was  the  annihilation  of 
the  French  interest  at  his  court ;  means  taken  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  procure  the  desertion 
from  Scindia's  service  of  French  and  other  European  officers ;  effect  of  which  polipy  was 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  Scindia  and  other  native  chiefs  in  the  fidelity  of  European 
adventurers,  Jones,  App.  p.  154. 

See  also  '  Dooab.* 

Seiks,  Chiefs.  Situation  of  their  territory,  Mill  13  In  1809  these  chiefs  were  declared 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government ;  nature  of  the  engagemeiiU  entered 
into  with  these  chiefs,  Jones,  App.  p.  177. 

JSerampore.     A  Danish  settlement  near  Calcutta,  JUiU  26. 

Seringapatam.     See  '  Tippoo  Sultan/ 

Shah  Allum.    See  '  Dewanny.* 

Shajee  Chettraputty  Maharaj  Kurraveer,     See  '  Colapore,  Rajah  of.' 

Shapuree,  Island  of.  Claim  by  the  rajah  of  Arracan,  of  the  island  of  Shapuree  ;  rejection 
of  claim,  from  the  British  right  thereto  being  undoubted ;  seizure  by  the  Birmese  of  (lie 
island,  and  slaughter  of  the  sepoy  guard  ;  re^oocupation  of  the  island  by.  Pritish  troops, 
but  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  unhealtbiness  of  the. station;  poaaea^ion  consequently 
taken  by  the  Birmese,  and  subsequent  war  with  them,  JoMis,  App*  p.  165* 

Sheikh  Shakhbool  bin  Dhyab.  Translation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Sheikh  Shakl^ 
l>ool  bill  Dhyab  of  Abon  Dhyabec,  stipiAlatiug  for  .the  delivery  np  of  piratical  vessels ; 
Sheik  Shakhbool  to  be  admitted  to  the  terma  of  th^  general  treaty  with  the  fneodly 
Arabs,  App.  p.  605. 

Shipping.    Facilities  for  ship-bnilding  at  Bombay,  tf'atker,  App.  p.  346'  ■    ■  Va^ne  of 
shipping  built  of  teak-wood^  as  compared  with  British-built  vessels,  H'alker^  Appup.346 
■      Cheapness  of  ship-building  as  compared  with  England,  Walker,  App.  p.  3^. . 

See  also,  '  Acheen.' 

iS^Aore,  Sir  JoAn.    See  '  Dutch  Settlements.' 

Shroffs.     See  *  Currency'.' 

JShujahut  Khan.  Sunnud  to  Shujahut  Kban^  chief  of  Pindarries,  reciting  leave  bavins  been 
granted  by  the  Governor-general  for  t]ie  chief  to  remain  at  Malwa,  under  stiptthi&o  to 
reside  with  his  family  and  dependents  at  Bhopaul,  and  be  subordinate  to  fhe  juritefidtion 
of  the  Nawaub  ;  and  granting  hirn^  in  expectation  of  Iu9  future  good  conduct,  an  annual 
stipend,  App.  p.  5U8.  ' 

Siam.    Intercourse  oT  the  Company  therewith  is  principally  of  a  eoaHnenaal  aatnra^  {tcp. 

p.  104 Negotiations  entered  into  with  this  power  at  the  connafaoemeatflf  IheBilaBese 

war  ;  commercial  treaty  couckided  by  Captain jBumey,Veaf#»'  App.  p.  l£6?«>>**Tnaty 


-  •^..^•m^i  hf  Maior  Born»fr  IS'iti;  eoBiowrciBlarraRgnocnU  nvtcndinto.  WiJiJ^tt,       ^JlLl' 
Af>p.  p.  18^— rro»ly  li«tw«on  ibe  iilast-Indiu  Compauy  unil  Uif  King  of  Siaiu  ;  iD«fual       ">5rTV>'- 
•nip^eiiiema  of  frimdiitiip ;  nuuiucr  of  wuliuir  diU'L-ntuco ;  object  of  anuJuK  or  fl««||  to 
be  declarvd  ;  naoMr  of  •Kcruimn^  buundwiM  ;  muiaet  in  tthich  rWugees  to  b«  dealt 


with  ;  enmeawBls  U  to  tiwlers  ami  vUilor>.  uuuiiicr  ia  wbicli  duties  to  bo  pud  bf 
cfasnts,  uia  coiD|iluiltS9»ltlMl,  uW  as  to  deu]tu-;x  witli  bud  cburnclrrs ;  r<.-guliiti<JDl  M  to 
the  residence  of  MeMbSbM ;  rpnnmorstioti  it  itb  regard  to  damagn  to  vessels  or  in  case 
at  wreck ;  disposal  of  Ibe  progHrij-  nf  [>nnuns  dyiiiK ;  iw  to  trKdin^  wiih  counlries  is  which 
'  it  kai  not  been  custOOMrjr  to  iruilit  i  tnutual  free  (rade  lYllliditTiTrnt  countries  -  insp«oUoa 
of  letters ;  obstruction  to  coauaerce  sot  lo  bf  siMn  to  certain  autes ;  reaulalioDs  ■«  to 
trading,  and  other  naUars  teUtiBg  to  Queda  aud  PeraL,  App.  p.  dI6 — ■ — ^A^ree- 
nent  with  respect  to  £iifUA  resaeU  to  BaoLplt,  App.  p.  627. 
See  '  Ambassadors.'     '  Ava.' 

Sicmm.  Nature  of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  th«  daminioiH  of  the  R^ah  of'SioClin,  M'CvUoeh, 
App.  p.  6-  ■  i  Draft  of  a  sannud  for  the  Rajah  of  Siccim,  (nlnLing  oertain  Uode  to  tha 
rajah  in  cDoaideration  of  his  lerrices,  to  be  held  under  the  supremacy  of  (be  British 
GoTemmeot,  and  on  cooditiona  named ;  British  laws  not  to  be  introduced  into  the 
territories,  but  tfae  rajah  lo  make  laws  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  previous 
treaty  to  remaia  in  foiv*  as  far  as  applicable  te  the  dreumstatiece  of  those  landa; 
criminals  and  public  deAtulten  to  be  sarreodered,  poUea  oficen  to  be  allowed  to  pursue 
them  ;  from  toe  distance  of  the  rajdi's  resirienee  from  .the  Cenpeii^'a  pronncea^  orders 
sent  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  Govemor^peneral  on  an  emergency  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution  in  the  same  manner  as  if  coming  from  the  r^fab;  bonndAriee  of  the  low 
lands  granted  to  the  rajah  to  be  surveyed  by  a  British  officer,  and  their  limits  dafinedf 
App.  p.  595. 

Hmoor.    See  '  Fulteh  Sing.' 

SiMapore.     Was  ceded  by  the  Kiw  of  the  Netherlands  in  1824,   la  exdtange  for  the 

British  settlement  of  Beocooleo  h  Sumatra,  Rep.  p.  103 ^Extent  of  trade  at,  MUt  20 

Negotiations  by  which  we  first  obtained  a  footiiu'  in  Ibe  island,  and  bars  nnce 

become  sotereigns  oi  the  whole  and  the  adjacent  iilela,  Crum/urd,  App.  p.  89,  40. 
See  also '  Johore.' 

Sirdart.  In  the  estimation  of  tMr  coautrynett  are  a  horeditatv  aoUUhr ;  aaeodatka  with 
them  is  prised  by  the  Mtlvee,  Maleotm,  App.  p.  104'  ■■■■  'laipolicy  of  mrtUatag  the  native 
Sirdars  and  of  thereby  exciting  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  our  pMitieal  ntfluence,  Jtmtt, 
App.  p.  276— —Exemption  of  Sirdam  from  the  proesas  of  die  Adawhit  courts,  M»leoim, 
App.  p.  405. 

Sirhind.    See  '  Malwa.* 

State  Trade.  Treaties  of  theCotnnany  with  tbemtean  of  MuaeatatKl  otherilliefe  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  fur  the  suppreaaion  of  the  Slave  Trade;  maooer  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  political  agents  establisfied  for  the  fulGlaaent  of  those  treaties 
might  be  as  efficiently  and  less  expeitsively  performed.  Rep.  p.  104. 

SmhtiwHt  and  Mygotm.    Trandatlon  of  as  ikarDaneb  or  obligation  of  aUegiame  ptaeialBd 

by  Laul  Aumauu  Sing  of  Souhawul  and  Rygown,  engaging  not  to  protect  aaMadflta  m- 

hold  intercourse  with  them ;  to  avoid  disputes  with  the  servants  of  the  British  Gover- 

'  meni  ;  to  refer  disputes  to  the  decision  of  The  British  Govemment,  aud  to  alnde  thereby ; 

to  make  no  reprisals,  to  guard   passes  up  the  ghauts,  to  give  notice  of  tnvarion  ;  to  find 

riiides  and  pruviaions  fur  Britisa  troops  ascending  the  ghauts  ;  to  g^ve  up  British  subjeeta 

-  absconding  and  lakiag  refuge  in  his  tetriieriee  j  pot  to  give  oertain  rebda  ibdter  or  pro* 

tecttOD,  and  tp  do  nthcr  aau  of  ill^ianefe  (In  Britwt  GorenHoeBt.  App.  p.  526-— 
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.     - — '  Trai^tioax)f ^  aunuud.gr»tie4(  to  |Lft^ ,^^QiaMB«Suv» tftWM^tiRgrJiW.  pq^seaiion  of  pwtein 

^^^~^**'  vjllag^a  m  cguajideyr^iop^.pf  bU  ,9piBfcl«flcp;,ftn4^^        d^liTenDgJn=,tbf(. above  ikamuoch* 

App,  p.  528 — ^-StaAe^^e^t  of  ,t^©«J|ft^ge|^,,m;J^^^  A^M>k 

Doorgunpore  and  Beringpore^  referred  tfiivix  tbe^a|^)V(^.,ftUJUiiMiy  Api{VJVi^29L. 

See  also  '  Laul  Aumaun  Sing/ 


i'.  *••-' 
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£>r66«  Sultan  jilla  IddiemJohar  jitUum  SAqv).   .See  '  Acheen.  Kioer  of.' 

iS^a^e  Pensioners.  Names  of  state  pensioners.  Rep.  p.  104— They  are  thA  desoeiidallts 
of  native  sovereigns  whose  dominions  are  possessed  by  the  British ;  on  ^heae  princes  wod 
their  posterity  pensions  have  been  settled  suitable  to  their  birth;  they'll ^  jire'btly  attadred 
to  tbe  remnant  of  dignity  L^t  tfaem/aad  |Mr4 Jm)4  in  l^  o«rt«ia  .d^gfee  oTreftpeot  by  the 
natives ;  there  is  no  dagger  of  their  disturbtf^.ihOk  peao^  of  India^  jmp.  p.  IIQL 

Steam  Vessels.  Injurious  effects  to  the  happiness  of  tiie  people  to'te  appreliended  frcnn 
the  iotroduclion  of  steam  for  the  puipoeetf  of  grii)4iQg^^^m  in  India,  Tw,Apjf.  p.  7^.'  ■■!» 
Importance  of  maintaining  an  establishment  at  Bombay  for  the  parpoiet  of  defenotp  t^K 
pression  of  piracy,  and  mercantile  pursuits  on  the  Indus,  Malcolm,  App.  p«  101^  102. 

See  also  '  Cutch/  ' 

Stipendiary  Princes.  Names  of  the  principal  stipendiary  princes  in  India,  and  natura  of 
tne  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  tbeipii  Jones,  App..  p.  IjTO. .   . 

Stolen  Property.     See  '  Villages.'  ,,.,.. 

Stores.     See 'Acheen,  King  of/ 


^•-  .■■..•  •         ••  - 


Suffsidiary  System.    Recapitulation  of  the  evidence,'  shoning  the  diversi^  of  opinioa  t! 
seems  to  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  subsidiary  system.  Rep.  p.  105|  Ifl?        Oiakal 
cflTect  of  the  subsidiary  system  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  tbereofj  JH^CuUothi-A^^ 

J.  11  ;  Duff,  App.  p.  146-—— Extract  from  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  liia 
farniiis  or  Hastings  on  the  subject  of  these  alliances,  M^CuUoeh,  App.  p.  11— —Our 
iiitorrerence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  protected  states  varies  much  both  hi  eharaelar  ^ud 

extent,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  118 ^Relations  arising  out  of  an  aUinea  with  ua  opan 

the  suiisidiary  system  is  one  of  absolute  dependence,  Russell,  App.  p.  13>        "Efn  of 
which  our  subsidiary  system  has  been  productive  is  irremediable,  RmisM,  App.  p;  137* 

Kystem  of  subsidiary  alliances,  as  planned  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  foroiad'OB 
a  clffsr  view  of  what  our  situation  rendered  expedient^  Duff,  App.  p.  147— ^Raihtf  of 
the  syiiteni  of  subsidiary  alliance  with  reference  to  its  subserviency  to  British  intorpsti,  ilid 
to  its  oi>«9rHtion  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  native  states  in  which, it  hasha^ 
ftstsbliffliffd,  Jones,  App.  p.  193— State  of  our  subsidiary  alliances  subsequently  to  tba 
cloM9  of  Ixird  Wellesley*s  administration,  Jones,  App.  p.  22 1*^-— Objections  to  the  ssb* 
ftidinry  syntein,  Jones,  App.  p.  239^— ^Advantaees  of  subsidiary  treaties,  Jomes,  App 
p,  24*2— —Whether  it  bo  practicable  to  abandon  me  system  of  subsidiary  alliance,  James, 
App.  p.  243. 

Hm»  aliki  '  Treaties.* 


Suhsidifiry  Force,     Natural  tendency  thereof  in  every  country  in  which  they  eaist  to 

tbn  Kovrrnincnt  weak  and  oppressive,  and  to  extinguish  all  honourable  mot  eiiMMy  ilbK 
hiifhifr  clttssim,  and  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  whole  people,  App.  p.  wSl  .  -_r 

SurrfMMion  to  the  Throne.     Opinion  concerning  interferenoe  in  cases  of  diqHtted 
JontM,  App.  p.  2iy. 

Sttlhnj,  Tri'uly  of.     See  '  Sulsette.' 


fSuUan  Ijin  Su^giir.    'iVanalation  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Sultan  bin  Sifgpr,  8tira> 
laiiiiff  for  the  surrender  of  certun  towers,  guns,  and  vessels ;  In&Xi  priiOiMife  to  b? 


MM} 


ie 


Sumbcdoo,     See  *  Goburdun  Sing.'  "^  ' 

Sunnuds.    Translation  t>ra  stinnud  g^nted  to  different  cniefs^  as  stated  m  a  ust  subiomed, 

^beealSO^    *:^^^V'..,ij  ,;IhicJ  li^uft  oJ  oldx^J-u- J.:^^*.-.    :  ••  .^  -v  ,^  :.;..r  ivq '/♦ij   ♦. -.-i  v-.^^; 

raee  of  Bherf^o^  i^ku^ioM<t6f^%^^}!im  1^  lij^  h)acb  ; 

^4a-iaa wttb,W?.^ro9jps^i^  p^^^^^  .  ....  .  .^,  j     ,v,,,/t  ,^,,  >> 

Supplies.    H^^^iS!^nW  «a})p!(e«  tiir^i^ti^^ti^d^i^d^M^g 

Supreme  Court.    Itdportance  of  questions  connected  with   the    Supreme  Courtf,  audi  the 
Government ;   alterations  suggested  which  might  prevent  collision^  Etphinstone,  App. 
:.p.l23.       •.  .ni-J.       ..  ^    ...■>  :..;:  ..  :   •  ••.■■•■    V"' 

Surje  Aujengaufif'Trehty  oT,    See^lJboab/ 

___        ■•■,■■*•."'  .'■f * \  *' •  '' '  ^ 
Surat.    Civil  and  military  government  was,  1830,  vested  in  the  East-India  Company ; ' 

stipend  allowed  to  the  nabob,  Jones.  App.  p.  171.  "      *.  -^    •- 

SuUege,  Rivef.  Tfftnslaticm  of  an  ittilak-nataeh  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  country  of  ^ 
uMaiwa  and  Sirhitidl,  pn  thift'  side  ^  the  river  Sutl^e,  placing  the  country  under  Britidi 
prOtectioB,  witfioiii  pecuniary  tribute  ;  chiefa  to  exercise  authority  in  their  own  posiet- 
sions ;  necels8ari«eto  be  supplied  British' forces  marduog  through  thecountry  forthe  general 
welfare ;  chiefs  with  their  forces  to  join  the  British  army  in  repelling  enemies;  European 
articles  brought  tbyjnerohant«.  for  the  use  of  the  array,  as  alsa  horses  purchaseafor 
cavalry  regime^,  to  pass  without  molestation  or  demand  of  duty,  App.  p.  526-  ■  ■ 
Translation  of  a  sunnud  grcuited  to  the  chiefs  of  Malwa  and  Sirhind>  ontniB  side  the 
ri?er  Sutlege,  reciiiii|^^  the  above ittilah-nameh>  and  disclaiming  intention  of  the  British 
.  Government  to  pay  o^t^i^ion  to  ^  coipplaipi^^of  certain  zeniindars,  but  to  leave  them  to 
exercise  their  own  s^utborityviq^t^e&r  ^titfnjgos^^pns^  but  in  case  of  forcible,  diapossciafion, 
restitution  to  be  made,  App.  p.oCO, 

Syajee.     See  '  Guicowar/ 

Syfful,  Aulum.    See' Acheen^  Kingpf.',  ,,.,.. 


T. 


.1 . 


TaoijoTBt  Rajah  of.    Cession  of  his  territories  tO'  the  £ast-India  Company,  1799;  suths 
agreed  to  be  allowed  for  hb  use ;  regulation  of  annuity,  1828-29^'  App.  p.  170.  • '         ■\ 

See  also  ^MonDo; 'Sir  Thomas.'  .        -  >      •  .         .> 

Teak-wood,   Superior  advantages  of  teak-wood  over  other  timber  ior  ship-building'.  Walker, 
App.  p.  346. 


\ 


,■  f  ■       .         •  ••...■,■  -   .  -       .  .  ^  -      .  / 


Tenasserim  Provinces^    The  Tenasserim  prov^ioe^j^^  which  inckde  l^c^pj  a|id.]ilergui»,haye 
hitherto  proved  but  ah  unprofitable  acquiiitlon ;  but  from  impulse  given  by  Oovemment 


'-1^1^. 
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— ^,  to  produeUve  industry,  aad  aeeurity  Bfforded  by  tbs  institntisas  to  life  tod  property,  itey 

f^it — 'I'OD.         draw  forth  hiddea  mources,  tmd'httr*  a  fevoohibleefl^'OU  the  revenw,  Jonet,  Am>. 
p.  166. 

Territory.  What  acquiBlliona  or  territory  have  beea  made,  and  nhat  material  cliaiige  or 
enlargement  of  our  political  relatioiu  baibeen  eSectedanoe  1813,  Jf'Cit/ioeA,  App,  fbJS 
Hill,  App.  p.  13;  Ctote,  App.  p.  10;  BaUlie,  App.  p.24;  Wilder,  App.  p.  28 
Edmonstone,  App.  p.  42  ;  3/ufiro,  App.  p.  G3  ;  Pitman,  App.  p.  66  ;  Tod,  App.  p,  72 
Malcolm,  Sir  /oah,  App.  p.  91  ;  Qarthter,  App.  p.  114 ;  Eiphinttone,  App.  p.  1  t7j 
Ruasell,  App.  p.  129;  .^u^,  App.  p.  146— A^^uuitioDs  of  territory  vhieauve  been 
made,  and  material  clunge  or  enlar^Doent  of  political  relations  whicfa  has  been  effected 
since  1813  M'Cultock,  App.  p.  5  ■  Summary  statement  eKplanatory  nf  Ills  nuigiwa  of 
the  territorial  dominion  and  political  connexions  of  the  British  Goveramentin  India,  from 
17C5,  /on»,  App.  p.  149— — Observations  upon  the  practicability,  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire,  to  arrest  he  progress  toifards  ftirther  exteosiou,  or  fa 
contract  ita  present  limits,  Jonet,  App.  p.  316 ;  Walker,  App.  p.  321—: — ArraQgeme(B|a 
necessary  on  any  plan  being  carried  into  execution  for  a  curtaum^ut  d  territory,  App. 
p.  358 Neither  strength  nor  security  bare  been  nicreased  by  extended  empire,  Appt 

'  p.  361. 

ThakoOT  Doorjun  Sing.  Translation  of  a  mmnud  granted  to  Tliakoor  Doorjun  Sisv, 
reciting  his  established  proprietorship  of  a  certain  peTguhnah,  fend  his  attuhment  to  tM 
British  Government ;  his  request  of  a  grant  of  a  jagture  from  the  Brilisb  Govenxneat ;  fas 
presentation  of  an  obligation  of  allegianee,  grantiug  bin  possesnon  d  certain  vUb^^  m 
consideration  of  his  obedience,  App.  p.  579.  ■  ' 

Tkannadar;    Attempt  by  the  late  King  of  Oude  to  keep  tbe  appointment  of 
in  the  hande  of  Government,  instead  of  leaving  tbem  to  be  filled  by  aixnils ;     , . 
thereto  by  Ramdial,  being  aided  by  tbe  aumila ;  distresa  of  the  thannadars,  frooi  mur- 
ing no  pay ;  coosequeat  abolition  of  their  fuoetioBs,  App.  p.  491. 

Thieve:    Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  against  harbouring  thierea,  App.  p.  600. 
See  also  'Crime.' 


Thobur  Jttgrate.  Translation  of  a  sunnud  granted  to  Tbokur  Jngrak,  for  (bt  t 
ofBuU,  on  condition  of  maintaining  thirty  oeegarabs  at  Siimbaloo ;  to  attend  nithtbrotii 
case  of  war;  to  maintain  roads  twelre  feet  broad  throughout  the  thakooraee;  WtflMiBa 
remitted,  App.  p.  581. 

Titlamaeawy.    See  '  Acheen,  king  of.* 

Timber.     Admirable  situation  of  Bombay  for  receiring  constant  supplies  of  tinber.-fl^dJIir^ 
App.  p.  346. 

Sec  also  '  Tra«incore.' 

Tippoo  Sultan.     War  with  (he  British ;  his  downfall ;  storming  of  Seringapatam,  aadtti 

death,  Jones,  App.  p.  151 Obserrations  upon  tbe  eautes  and  affects  of  the  mra  with 

Tippoo,  Walker.  App.  p.  349.  ?  * 

Tobaeeo.    See  '  ReTeniw.*    '  Tranneore.*  .    .i 

Tod,  Lieutenant-colonel.     Answer  to  Circularby  tha  BoardofContml  relatrvvtod 
and  extent  of  the  interference  exertised  by  the  East-India  Company  iu  tbe  territorial  ' 

affuirs  of  the  protected  states,  App.  p.  75 How  far  tbe  stren^h  ami  distribution   of  j 

the  British  army  in  India  has  been  regulated  ith  attention  to  the  chan^  tn  out  pontSeal  j 
position,  &e.,  with  reteetaoa  to  the  forcM  akungbg  tO  natit-e  sUle*  uo  whoee  ai|l  li«  | 
couki  depend,  or  against  whosn  w»  hare  to  |Mn^  lAppi  p.  83—' — How  far  the  pria-  ] 


F 


ffipleft  of  juitioe  ud  nf^dmatf  htkfB  been  adhtied  lo  by  the  Bast^India  Company  r^' — I, 
ju  their  conquests  in  India,  App.  p^  83— ~-— Aa(|uieitioiie  of  territorj  Made,  and  Gunge  iKA*~'nlli. 
of  our  political  relations  offected»  since  1813,  App.  p.  7!^— ^Actual  condition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Indian  Government  with  the  several  states  under  its  control,  App.  p.  74 
——Military  force  reouired  in  each  Snstanee,  whether  by  stipulation  or  security  against 
risks*  App.  p.  73— ^Financial  wfketn  ot  conquests,  changes  of  our  poUCioal  relations 
since  1813,  App.  p.  7i>. 


Trade  with  India.  Extent  of  trade  at  Sii^apore,  Mill  28-— ^Pacific  and  dependent  state  in 
which  trade  with  India  was  at  first  for  a  short  time  f^quduoted  ;  manner  in  which  protec- 
tion became  necessary  from  the  caprices  of  the  Indian  sovereigns ;  and  the  danger  from 
other  European  nations,  who  viewea  Ei^land  as  a  rival.  Walker,  App.  p.  322, 

Sec  also  '  Europeans.*    '  Queen  Elisabeth.* 

Trmtquebar.    Sea  '  Danish  Settlements  in  India.* 

Travancore.    Difficulties  in  which  the  departments  of  the  state  were  involved  when  witness 
was  appointed  resident,  Munro  IU3— --Changes  which  were  introduced  in  consequence 
of  witnesses  8ug<;estion,  Munro  200— ~ While  the  influence  of  the  resident  was  used, 
affairs  went  ou  well;  since  that  has  been  withdrawn,  affairs  have  relapsed  into   their 
former  state,  Jl/i/nro  !i04—— Dates  and  nature  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  at  Travancore, 
.,   Munro  208— <^IS-*— — Ryotwar  system  of  land  prevails  at  Travancore,  Jl/vfiro  227"-*— 
.  .Great  improvement  in  i&t  coronserce  and  agrieuUure  of  these  provinces  during  witness's 
;  residence^  Munro  274"  "Stftte  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  of  this  state  and  the  East- 
India  Company,  as  to   the  maintenance  of  a  military  force  by  the  latter,  M'Cullochy 

App.  p.  7 F*irst  date  of  our  treaties  with  Travancore  ;  arrangements  made  to  enable 

•that  state  to  discharge  its  debts  to  the  British  Government;  administration  of  govem- 
'  ^bent  then  restored  to  the  native  power,  Jenkins,  App.  p.  r2&-—— Nature  of  our  alliance 
with  IVavancore  from  178$^  to  the  present  period,  Jones,  App.  p.  175— —Prior  to  Lord 
Wellesley*s  administration,  Jozies,  App.  p.  199  Of  interference  of  the  Eaat-India 
Company  in  the  affairs  of  this  state,  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  state,  Jones,  App.  p.  287 ^Extract  from  a  Report 

Erepareil  by  Colonel  Munro,  stating  the  manner  m  which  the  affairs  of  this  country  had 
een  conducted,  Junes,  Ap|>«  p>  20O—— Justification  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 

'   Colonel  Munro  into  the  land  revenue  system  of  Travancore,  Jones,  App.  p.  292 

Alterations  introduced  by  Sir  T,  Munro  in  the  revenue  system  of  the  country,  Jones, 

App.  p.  294 ^Increase  in  the  revenue  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  several  taxes, 

and  the  consolidation  of  others;  amount  received  formerly,  and  subsequent  to  the  alte- 
ration<«  on  tobacco,  salt,  lands,  sea  customs,  pepper,  timber,  &c.  Jones^  '^PP*  P*  "^^"^ 


Colonel  Muiiro*s  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  Travancore,  Jones,  App. 
'  p.  295— —Extracts  from  Despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  at  Ben^pil,  relative  to  political  transactions  with  the  state  of  Travan- 
core, App.  p.  391. 

Travellers.     See  '  Villages^* 

Treaties,    Enumeration  of  the  chief  provisions  which  are  contained  in  subsidiary  treaties, 
Bep.  p.  1().>— -Native  states  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  with  whom 

DO  subsidiary  alliances  exist.  Mill  12 States  not  under  British  protection.  Mill  6 

Native   States  with  which  subsidiary  alliances  exist,  Mill  12;   Russell  76,  610  ■ 
."''Pontical  sitiiation  bf  the  sdBsicEarT  ptince8,']|ff</  19 ^Effect  of  system  at  Baroda, 

•Buraica/f  146.  ' 

]i^3  .  General  .diaracte|:  of  Ib^jSMboidianr  treaties  in  India  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  different 

gjcmntries  tg.wbid^,ti|W  reliue,  jy(^CtfMocA  I-^i  Jenkins  276;  Malcolm  277 Bad 

.fijflpglipf  the^ubpi)^  weU-being  of  the  inhabi^ts.of  India,  Mill  36, 
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—'  37>  42,  61 ;  RuateU  76— ^)pioiou  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  to  the  policy  of  oontiaiiili|l 

REATIES.  to  govern  the  tubsidiary  states  as  at  present,  MiU  6i}—— Witness's  opinion  on  the  suae 

subject,  MiU  62 Appear  .omiiMlitljr'  calculated  to  atrengtben  our  nilitaty  and  potiticKl 

power  in  India,  Munro  191~^^^annot  be  withdrawn  without  eDdangering  tbe  security  4f 
the  British  Government,  AAtnro  226        CaleiiUt»d  to  occasion  misgovernment  uum 

corrected  by  the  influence  of  the  British  reudent,  Mumro  229,  230 -Opimon  of  wittMW 

upon  the  general  nature  and  diaracter  of  our  subsidiary  treaties  in  India,  and  of  ibsii 
effect  upon  the  good  goTemnunt  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  relate,  Ja^ 
km*  276— —Great  proportion  of  power  has  arisen  from  subsidiary  treaties,  Jenkimg 

276 Revenue  ana  chai^ges  of  several  states  subject  to  subsidiary  treaties,  Jeukim 

276. 

Natural  etfecta  of  such  alliauces  is,  to  lessen  the  energry  and  self-depeadence  of  tka 

native  state,  Jenkini  '27G General  benefit  of  direct  int^erence  and  control  over  tb 

subsidiary  states,  Jenkins  276 Effects  of  subsidiary  system  on  the  statea  of  CenCral 

India,  Jenkins  276 Result  of  subsidiary  treaties,  which  have  been  very  depeodcat 

upon  the  character  or  the  princes,  their  ministers,  and  the  British  representatives  employad 
at  their  courts,  Malcolm  277"— -Anxiety  of  residents  to  diminish  the  sufferings  id  tha 
people  ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  concerning  their  Oppression,  MiU  45— ^Oolj 
in  cases  of  great  emt-rgency  that  residents  should  assume  the  direct  management  of  a&in, 

Munro  2'21 ,  'I'll Evil  effects  of  the  subsidiary  system,  Bayley  294        Ceneral  eaiaaa 

of  injurious  tendency  of  the  subsidiary  system  on  the  allied  states,  Bavley  302 Righto 

of  interference  under  these  treaties,  Bayley  315 Manner  in  whicJi  justioa  b  odmioi^ 

tered  generally  in  those  places  with  whi^  we  are  connected  by  subsidiary  treaties,  Baylwm 

330 Interference  of  the  Company  has  a  benefioal  effect  upon  tbo  prosperity  of  tfa* 

inhabitants.  Close  38-2_3S4. 

Subsidiary  system  is  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  Ei^ish  Govemment,  and  to 

iucrcase  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  Close  399 System  not  answered  so 

well  with  Mahomedan  governments  as  with  Hindoos,  Close  40O— Objections  whMb 
have  been  principally  urged  a^inst  the  subsidiary  system,  Chaplin  518— —Justice  end 

expediency  of  the  subsiaiary  system,  Baillie  535 Abandonment  totally  imposMble, 

Baillie  535 How  far  residents  can  interfere  in  cases  of  oppression,  BaiUi«  5o8— dBO 

Ill  effect  of  the  vacillation  of  residents  at  different  times,  as  to  interfering  betwsm 

the  sovereign  and  the  people,  Baillie  588 Doubts  as  to  the  effects  of  sabsidnry  tna- 

ties  on  the  people  generally,  Baillie  594 ■Impossibility  of  abandoning  them  withoot 

subverting  the  Indian  empire,  Baillie  602— —Necessity  of  the  policy  adopted  bj  Lord 

Wellesley,  Russell  610 Necessity  of  increased  interference  where  subsidiary  tnrntiet 

have  once  been  established,  RusseU  612,  61 3^^^-Supposition  by  Govern ors-gensnl  .«f 
India,  that  tliey  are  forbidden  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  existing  treaties,  RncJUj  .to 
compel  the  fulfilment  of  a  stipulation  by  which  the  Vizier  of  Oude  bound  hhnsnif  MmUi 
successors  to  introduce  a  system  of  administration  conducive  to  the  prcwperity  of  his  Mib* 
jects,  and  to  act  under  the  advice  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  diSerence  of  opioioa 
thereon,  by  Lord  Bentiiick,  App.  p.  460. 

List  of  Treaties  or  ENGAceMKNTS  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Native  Princes  and  States  in  Asia,  arranged  alphabetically,  viz.: 


Acheen,  King;  of 
Anund  Rao  Guicowar 
Ava,  King  of  .,, 

Baiikok  

Bhow  Ram  Chunderl 

Bullar  ...       f 

Bburrjoo    Chobey,    i 

Widow  of    ...      / 


App.  p.  601 

—  M9 

—  613,615 


BiJBwar,  Rajah  of 
Boondee,  Rajah  ei  .„ 
C\uibv3  CUttenwi  „. 
Cbobey Sd^tnai  '.. 
Chukary.  Rajab  of  „. 
Colapore,  Rajah  of  .„ 
Cueberah  and  Nagode 


App,  p.  553,  M* 

619.(09 
ASl.Sti 


W:JP(MH(*Al^6V  *(tti6i<i. 


^ 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Dareao  Sing  ... 
Dubev,  Sheikh  of 
FuttaK  Sing   ••• 
Goburdhun  Siog 
'tSopaul  Laiil 
Gopaul  Sinnf 
Ourhwal,  Rajah  of 
Ouzerat 

Ova  Purshaud  Chobey 
lussan  bin  AH 
Hassan  bin  llama 
Hyderabad,  in  Sdofle 
Johore»   Sultan  and) 
Tumongong  j 

J^ooggul  Purahaud     ••• 

Khyrpoor»  Cliief  of  ... 
Kooar  Purlaub  Siugf  • 
Kumim  Sing 
Laul  Aumaim  Sing  ••• 
|jaul  Shew 
Maha  Chund  • 
Maba  Kao  Omed  Sing 
Maltra  and  Sirhind 
Maunbhund    ••• 
Mehendiu  Sing  Teeka 
Muscat » Imauni  of 
Kagode.    See  « Cucbenb.* 
Kagpore,  Rajah  of 


App. 


••« 


!•« 


!•• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


p.562.dQ3 

—  604 

—  581 

-  m 

—  5774  578 

—  361 

—  605 

—  518 

—  570 

—  605 

—  603 

—  635 

~  608 

r53l.532 

"~  1586 

—  632 

—  586 

—  583 

—  526.528 

—  521.522 

—  »80 

—  603 

—  526. 560 

—  581 

—  606 

—  620.626 


>••    App. 


■ 

Nmwpl  KUnrur 
Neeaid*  R^fthof 

Poker  Punhaud  Chobey         — 


••• 


••^ 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Punaah, 

R^iSing 

Raua  Bboot  Sing 

Rana  Jusrgut  Sing 

Rooder  Paul 

Rowjee  Appajee 

Roy  Mongree  Deo 

Ryffown.    '  See  Souhwahid.* 

Saul  Doonierput 

Sheikh  Shakhbool  bin^ 

Dhyab    j 

Shujahut  Khan  ••• 
Siam^  Kin^of  ••• 
SSocimj  Rajah  of 
Singapore.    See  ^  Johore.' 
SiArad.    ^  '  Malwa.* 
SouhawuT  and  Rygown 
Sultan  bin  Su£;gur 
Sunsaroo  Thokar 
Sutlege  River     ... 
Tbakoor  Doorjun  Sing  ... 
Thoknr  Jugrik  «;• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


p.  506 

/  564,566. 
1594 

585 

610 

^72 

537.539 

582,583 

581 

581 

581 

518 

581 

533,535 

605 

598 
616 
595 


526,528 
603 

sei 

526.560 

579 

581 


See  also  'Araiy.'  •  GoeUn.'  'Catch.*  '  Gtrieowar.'  « Hollnr.'  'Ludmow.' 
«  MyMm/  '  Nagpore;'  *  Nsam.'  '  Oude.'  '  Peiah^a.'  '  Remrae.'  '  Sdndia.' 
<  8dbaidi«ry  SysMm.*    '  Trnvneora.' 

TrAute.  Amount  of  Uibuta  raeeivod  from  the  native  princes  of  Central  India.  1817-18, 
1827-28,  /mm*,  App.  p.  188. 

Tributaiy  State*.  Teiritories  and  tributaries  acquired  in  India  since  1813,  mx.  name  of 
ancfa  state ;  date  of  treaty  or  cession ;  pmitiulars  of  tribute,  ftc.  j  aequind  territories ; 
population  and  surface  of  square  mfles.  M'CvUoeh,  App.  pu  3. 


Imnuu 


TRI— UKU. 


U. 


Uhdeoi§.  Rupture  bet 
intiiloola;  prompt  ma 
fl(  Bombay  Deing  in  th< 


Uia  Raiah  of  Sattarah  and  the  family  of  the  minor  diief  of 
w  whin  the  tunuh  waa  |mt  an  end  to,  owing  to  the  Goremor 
at  the  time,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  404. 


v% 


M.AT 
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V. 

Villages.     Stipulation  in  subsidiary  treaties  that  zemindars  and  beads  of  villages  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  property  of  travellers  stolen^  App.  p.  600. 


w. 

Walker,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Alexander.    Zeal  and  ability  with  which  that  oflSlcer  reformed 
the  abuses  of  the  civil  and  military  establishments  in  the  Guicowar  during  the  time  he 

held  tlie  office  of  resident  at  Baroda,  Jones,  App.  p.  296 Letter  from  R  S.  Jones,  Esq. 

to  Lieutenant-colonel  Walker  from  the  India  Board,  1817>  concerning  the  practaeability, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Indian  empire^  to  arrest  its  progress  towards  further 
extension,  Jones,  App.  p.  316— Reply  of  Colonel  Walker  to  the  foregoing  letter, 
Jones,  App.  p.  321— ^Consideration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  accompanying  the  letter  of 
Colonel  Walker,  Jones,  App.  p.  337  Letters  from  Colonel  Walker  to  B.  S«  Jones, 
Esq.  1818  and  1819,  App.  p.  347,  349. 

JVars  in  India.    Wars  carried  on  by  Lord  Comwallis,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  IbuseU  75 
-No  war  lias  ever  been  undertaken  in  India  whicli  could  have  been  avoided,  Malcolm 

o^^(^_.^ustiiication  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry  wars,   Jenkins  619 Wars  into 

which  the  British  Government  have  entered  have  been  generally  brought  upon  them, 
Bayley  3*11— ^Consequences  to  the  country  generally,  owing  to  the  extension  of  British 
conquests,  Bayley  ^2. 

Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  external  war  or  internal  hostility,  from  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  political  relations  since  1813,  M'CuUoch,  App.  p.  11-^— 
No  war  in  India  in  which  we  have  entered  for  the  last  fifty  years  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  100  Cause  of  wars  in  India,  showing  the  power  of  Eufo- 
pean  armies  over  those  of  the  natives,  and  opening  boundless  projects  of  ayarioe  and 
ambition  to  Europeans,  Walker,  App.  p.  324-  Wars  of  the  Company  have  not 
always  been  produced  by  ambition  and  the  desire  of  dominion,  Wcdker,  App.  p.  325. 

Waste  Land.  Manner  in  which  waste  lands  might  be  brought  imder  tillage,  were  pnttahs 
granted  at  low  rents  for  a  limited  period,  App.  p.  489. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of.     See  '  Oude,  Province  of.' 

Wilder,  Francis,  Esq.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Offices  held  by  witness  in  India,  463 

Happy  condition  of  the  natives  of  Delhi ;  better  off  than  subjects  of  neighbouriif 

I,  471 ^Insecurity  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Rajpoot  states;  im] 

the  alliance  of  the  English^  475. 

Wilder,  F.,  Esq.  Answer  to  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control  relative  to  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  interference  exercised  by  the  East-India  Company  in  the  internal  affaire  of  pro- 
tected states,  App.  p.  29 How  far  the  strength  and  oistribution  of  the  British  Inma 

army  have  been  regulated  by  due  attention  to  the  changes  that  have  oectured  in  oar 
political  position,  and  with  reference  to  the  forces  belonmng  to  native  states,  on  whom 
aid  we  could  depend  or  against  whose  hostility  we  should  ^uard,  App.  p.  30  How 
far  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  East- India  Cms- 

pany  in  tlieir  conquests  in  India,  App.  p.  30 What  acquisitions  of  territory  have 

made>  and  what  material  change  or  enlargement  of   our  political  relations  has 
effected  since  1813,  App.  p.  28-- — Actual  condition  of  the  relation  of  the  ladiui  Go* 


states 
since 
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veninient  with  the  several  states  under  its  control,  A  pp.  p.  'iS Amount  of  military  — — 

force  required  in  each  instance,  whether  by  express  stipulation,  or  as  security  a^^ainst  ex-  VVRI— xEM. 
traordinary  risks,  App.  p.  *28— Financial  effects  of  tne  conquests  and  of  the  chants  or 
enlargements  of  our  political  relations,  which  have  been  made  since  1813,  App.  p.  29. 

Writers,     Agres  at  which  they  may  be  nominated^  Russell,  App.  p.  141  No  class  in  the 

kiny^dom  receives  a  better  moral  and  intellectual  education  than  the  class  from  which 
writers  are  drawn,  Russell,  App.  p.  141— -Inadequacy  of  open  competition  by  examina- 
tion for  filling  the  vacant  offices,   Russell,  App.  p.  142. 


z. 

Zemindars.     Arab  zemindars  are  generally  security  for  Government   engagements.  Barn* 
wall  1 73  Manner  in  whicli  the  powerful  zemuidars  in  Oude  resist  the  exactions  of  the 

auniils,  and  insist  upon  deductions  for  casualties,  &c. ;  tliey  encourage  crime  by  fostering 
idlers  and  thieves,  App.  p.  490,  492-— ^Manner  in  which  certain  zemindars  are  subject 
to  exactions  upon   new  aumils  coming  into   office,    App.  p.  490         Marnier  in    which 

powerful  zemindars  oppress  the  poor,  by  taking  possession  of  their  lands,  App.  p.  490 

\lanner  in  which  they  would  set  at  nought  courts  of  justice  and  police;  necessity 
for  their  being  reduced  to  obedience  ;  manner  in  which  this  must  be  done>  App.  p.  492. 

See  also  '  Villages.' 
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The  foUoM  ing  Maps  have  been  prepared,  with  the  view  of  illustratiog  the 
several  divisions  of  the  country,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Administration 
of  India  in  its  various  departments,  and  to  trace  also  the  progress  of  the  British 
Acquisitions,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  Possessions  held  by  Foreign  Europeans 
in  that  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Each  Map  is  accordingly  appropriated  to  a  distinct  object  of  illustration. 
The  General  and  Commercial  Map  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  relative  situation 
of  the  countries  contiguous  to  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  principal  Ports  with  which  Europeans  and  Natives  of  the  country  have 
commercial  intercourse.  The  Possessions  of  Foreign  European  States  on  the 
Continent  and  Islands  of  India,  and  likewise  the  position  of  the  Company's 
Commercial  Residencies,  are  distinguished  upon  this  Map. 

The  intention  of  the  Political  Map  is,  by  recording  the  dates  of  our  several 
acquisitions,  to  shew  the  gradual  increase  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from 
the  period  when  the  Company  first  became  possessed  of  territory  in  the 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  The  boundaries  of  the  Independent  and 
Protected  States  arc  also  marked  upon  this  Map,  as  well  as  the  relations  in 
which  they  respectively  stand  towards  the  British  Government.  By  comparing 
this  with  cither  of  the  succeeding  Maps,  the  period  under  which  any  particular 
division  of  the  country  has  been  subjected  to  British  rule  may  be  ascertained 
with  facility. 

In  the  Afilitarjf  Map  the  Stations  occupied  by  British  Troops  in  1813  and 
at  present  are  distinguished,  and  also  the  present  Military  Divbions  of  the 
country,  a  particular  colour  in  marking  those  divisions  being  appropriated  to 
each  Presidency. 

This  Map  has  also  been  constructed  in  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  Distri- 
bution Return  of  the  Army  in  India  in  the  years  1813,  1820,  and  1830,  which 
was  laid  before  the  East-India  Committee,  and  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Military 
Appendix  (A  No.  55).  The  several  Stations  mentioned  in  this  return  are  laid 
down  upon  this  Map,  excepting  those  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  General  Map.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  Mapi» 
in  none  of  which,  except  the  General  Map,  could  the  British  Possessions  in 
that  quarter  be  inserted. 

The  design  of  the  Revenue  Map  is  to  show  the  relative  sitnation  and  extent 
of  the  Collectorates  into  which  the  Britbh  Territory  is  divided;  a  distinct  ooiooTt 
as  in  the  Military  Map,  being  appropriated  to  each  Presidency.  The  British 
and  Protected  States  are  also  distinguished. 


The  object  of  the  Judicial  Map  is  to  show,  in  like  manner,  the  relative  situa* 
tion  and  extent  of  all  the  Zillahs  of  the  several  Presidencies.  The  British  and 
Protected  States  are  also  distinguished  as  in  the  preceding  Map.  The  scale  is 
too  small  to  define  those  tracts  of  country  which  are  under  the  administration  of 
Joint  INIagistrates. 

The  Maps  above  enumerated  are  mere  sketches  of  the  several  divisions  of 

territory  which  they  arc  intended  to  illustrate,  but  they  contain  information 

•  •  • 

which  is  not  usually  found  in  larger  Maps  of  India  hitherto  published,  and 
more  than  could  conveniently  and  distinctly  be  given  in  any  single  Map,  on 
however  large  a  scale  it  might  be  constructed.  On  this  account  it  has  been 
conceived  that  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  a  separate  form  would  be  gene- 
rally acceptable,  although  the  Maps  themselves,  beyond  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  constructed,  can  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  an 
illustrative  Index  to  the  larger  Maps. 

The  Reports  for  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  made  up  for  the  year 
1831,  the  Maps  have  been  drawn  for  the  same  year. 

JOHN  WALKER, 

Military  SecrcUtrys  Office^ 
India  Houae. 
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